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ADVERTISEMENT 

[1853] 

It  was  originally  intended  that  this  Work  should  consist  of  two 
volumes  only;  the  subject  has  extended  to  three.  The  second 
volume,  however,  concludes  the  account  of  the  ancient  architecture 
of  Venice.  The  third  embraces  the  Early,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Grotesque  Renaissance;  and  an  Inde^  which,  as  it  gives,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  a  brief  account  of  all  the  buildings  in  Venice,  or 
references  to  the  places  where  they  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  will 
be  found  a  convenient  guide  for  the  traveller.  In  order  to  make  it 
more  serviceable,  I  have  introduced  some  notices  of  the  pictures 
which  I  think  most  interesting  in  the  various  churches,  and  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco.^ 

^  [Ed.  1  added  the  words:  ''The  thirds  and  last,  volame  is  already  in  the 
press. '] 
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3.  ACANTHUS   LEAF,   AS   IN   NATURE  (p.  24) 

4.  ACANTHUS   LEAF,   CURLED   BACK   (p.  24) 

5.  THE   SAME,   AS   REPRESENTED   ON   A   TORCELLO   CAPITAL   (p.  24) 

III.  Inlaid  Bands  of  Murano  (pp.  51,  53) 

IV.  Sculptures  of  Murano  (pp.  53,  54,  57) 

V.  Archiyolt  in  THE  DuoMo  OF  MuRANo  (pp.  56,  58 ;  and  see  in  the 
next  Tolume,  Appendix  10  (v.)) 

VI.  The  Vine  :  Free  and  in  Service.  Piece  of  the  Archiyolt  of  St. 
Mark's,  wfth  Spray  of  Vine  and  Bough  of  Cherry  Tree 
(pp.  115,218) 

VII.  Byzantine  Capitals:  Convex  Group: — 

1-5.    THE   development   OF   THE   FORM   (p.  158) 

6,  7.  CAPITALS  FROM  THE  APSE  OF  MURANO  (p.  158,  and  sce  in  the 
next  volume.  Appendix  10  (iii.)  ) 

8.  CAPITAL   FROM   THE   TERRACED   HOUSE   (p.   158) 

9.  „  „  „      BAPTISTERY,   ST.    MARK's  (p.  158) 

10.  „  „       ST.  mark's  (p.  l65) 

11.  „  n      VT'  mark's  (see  in  the  next  volume.  Appendix 

10  (iii)) 

VIII.  Byzantine  CAPrrALs:  Concave  Group  (pp.  157,  158,  159,  l60,  l62, 
l64,  l65 ;  and  see  in  the  next  volume.  Appendix  10  (iii)  ) 

(For  list  of  the  figure*  1-15,  see  p.  159.) 
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IX.  Lily  Capital  of  St.  Mark's  (p.  l64) 

X.  The  Four  Venetian  Flower  Orders  (pp.  158^  l64) 
(For  lists  of  the  several  figures  see  in  the  next  volume.  Appendix  10  (iii.).) 

XI.  Byzantine  Sculpture  (p.  166): — 

1.  PEACOCKS   FROM   SfT.  MARk's  (pp.  l68,  t60,  l7l) 

2,  3.  CROSSES  (p.  1 66) 

4.  A   CROSS   FROM   THE   HOUSE   OF   MARCO   POLO  (p.   l66) 

5.  PEACOCKS    FROM    THE    CHURCH    OF    THE    CARMINI  (pp.    l67,   l7l, 

and  see  in  the  next  volume,  Venetian  Index) 

6.  ANIMALS   IN   CIRCLE   (p.  l68) 

XII.  Linear  and  Surface  Gothic: — 

1.  fringe   round   a   window,    ROMAN  (p.    26S) 

2.  eight-foiled   aperture,   SALISBURY  (p.    262) 
S.   MOOLDINO   FROM  5   (p.    264) 

4.  MOULDING  FROM  6  (p.  264 :  See  Fig.  10  a) 

5.  CANOPY  FROM  SOUTHERN  LATERAL  PORCH,  ABBBTILLE  (pp.  262, 

263  :  see  Fig.  10  6) 

6.  CANOPY    FROM  THE  TOMB   OF  CAN  GRANDE   AT  VERONA  (pp.   262, 

264) 

XIII.  Balconies: — 

1.  WINDOW     AND     BALCONY     FROM     THE     CASA     SAOREDO    (pp.    289, 

811) 

2,  S.    ENRICHED   BALUSTERS   (p.  289) 

4.  BALUSTRADE     BETWEEN     THE     PILLARS     OF     THE     APSE,     MURANO 

(p.  288) 

5.  SECTION   OF   FIG.   4   (p.  288) 

6.  PARAPET   FROM   ST.    MARK's  (p.  288) 

7.  ANGLE   OF  A   VENETIAN    BALCONY   (pw  289) 

XIV.  The  Orders  of  Venetian  Arches  : — 

1.  BYZANTINE   (p.  290) 

la-le,  VARIOUS  formb  of  the  same  (p.  291) 

2.  TRANSITIONAL  :    ttCOND   ORDER  (pp.  290,  294) 

5,  Sa-Se.  TRANsmoNAL :  third  order  (pp.  290,  292,  297,  299) 
4t,  4ta-4e.  Gothic  :  fourth  order  (pp.  290,  299,  300) 

5,  5a-5c.  GOTHIC:  fifth  order  (pp.  290,  300;  and  see  in  the 
next  volume.  Appendix  10  (vi.)) 

6.    LATE   GOTHIC   WFFH   FINIAL:    SIXTH   ORDER   (p.  290) 

6a-le,  TYPES  OF  Venetian  doors  (pp.  29O,  323 ;  and  see  in  the 
next  volume.  Appendix  10  (ii.)) 

XV.  Windows  of  the  Second  Order:   Casa  Falirr,  at  the  Apostoli, 
(pp.  166,  295,  296 ;  and  see  in  next  volume.  Appendix  10  (iii.)  ) 
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XVI.  Windows  of  the  Fourth  Order,  prom  the  Palazzo  FoecARim 
(p.  300^  and  see  in  the  next  Tolume,  Appendix  10  (iii.)) 

XVII.  Windows  of  the  Early  Gothic  Palaces: — 

First  tfvo  rows — finishiu)  examples  o^  ootuic  windows  (p.  .309) ; 

FIGS.  1  AND  2,  FROM  A  HOUSE  NEAR  THE  ARSENAL  (p.  .30^ ; 
FIO.  S,  FROM  A  HOUSE  IN  THE  MERCERU  (p.  304);  HO.  4^ 
FROM  SAN  FERMO,  VRRONA  (pp.  30^  303);  FIO.  ^,  FROM  A 
HOUSE  IN  THE  CORTE  DEL  FORNO  (p.  303);  Fia  6^  J^ROM  A 
HOUSE  IN  THE  CAMPO  SANTA  MARIA  MATER  DOMINI  (p.  304); 
FIO.    1,  JPROM    A   PALACE   AT   MURANO   (p.    304) 

Tfttrd  row — early    windows   of   the   fifth   order,  jtrom   the 

ERizzo  palace  (p.  305) 
Fourth    row — later    windows    of   the    fifth    ordrr^   jrom    a 

PALACE   ON   THE   GRAND   CANAL  (p.    305) 

Fifth  row — ^arcade  of  the  ducal  palace  (pp.  310,  363) 
XVIIl.  Windows  op  the  Fifth  Order  : — 

(«)  FROM   A    HOUSE   IN   THE   CAMPfELLO   DSLLA   STROPS  (p.    311,  and 

in  the  next  volume.  Appendix  10  (It.)  ) 
(6)  FROM  THE  PRiuLi  PALACE  (p.  3(11,  and  kk  the  next  w^lame, 
Venetian  Index) 

XiX.   LRATAOB   OF  THE   VINE   ANGLE  (pp.    218,    36l) 
XX.    LEAFAGE   OF   THE   VENETIAN   CAPITALS   (p.    232   n.,   431) 

(For  list  of  the  Jigures  1-14,  see  in  the  next  volume,  cb.  L  §  11  and 
Appendix  10  (iii.).) 

WOODCUTS 
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1.   THE   BRAIDED    FILLET   (p.  23) 

8.  INLAID  BANDS  OF  MURANO :  see  Plate  III.  (p.  55) 

3.  (a)   AN  ARCHIVOLT   OF   MURANO   (p.  6l) 
(b)  AN   ARCHIVOLT   OF   ST.    MARk's   (p.  6l) 

4.  ELEVATION  (rESTORED)   OF  THE   FONDACO    DE*   TURCHI    (p.   147) 

5.  PLAN   OF  THE   PORCHES   OF   ST.    MARK's   (p.   152) 

6.  PARAyJCL   FROM    LEAF   GROUPS  (p.  154) 

7.  PROPORTION    IN   THE   ULY   (p.  155) 

8.  SIMPLEST   FORM   OF   WINDOW   (p.  249) 

9.  RUDIMENTARY   FORM   OF   ARCH   AND   GABLE   (p.  250) 

10.  DEVELOPED   FORMS   OF   THE   SAME: — 

(a)  FROM   A   TOMB   AT   VERONA   (pp.  251,  262) 

(b)  FROM   A   LATERAL   PORCH,   ABBEVILLE  (pp.  251,  262) 

(c)  FROM   THE   WEST   FRONT,    ROUEN    (p.  251) 

11.  RUDIMENTARY   TYPES   OF   GREEK,    ROMANESQUE,    AND   GOTHIC   (p.  252) 

12.  RESULTING   FORMS   OF   ROOFS   (p.  253) 

13.  ANGLES   OF   GABLES   (p.  254) 
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FICk 

14.  POINTED   ARCHES    UNDER   LOW   OABLB8,   AND    ROUND    ARCHES    UNDER    HIGH 

GABLES  (p.  255) 

15.  MASONRY   OF   POINTED   ARCHES   (p.  256) 

16.  THORNY   ORNAMENT   FROM    AN   ILLUMINATED   MS.    (p.  257) 

17.  DRAGON   ORNAMENT   FROM   AN   ILLUMINATED   MS.    (p.  257) 

18.  FORMS   OF   TRACERIES   (p.  260) 

19*    PERPENDICULAR   GOTHIC   (p.  26l^  266) 

20.  PINNACLE   OF   FIG.    6   IN    PLATE   XII.    (p.  266) 

21.  (a)   QUATREFOILB   FROM   THE   APSE   OF   THE   FRARI   (p.  273) 

(b)  „  „  „      DUCAL   PALACE   (p.  273) 

22.  MASONRY   OF   DUCAL   PALACE   QUATREFOILS   (p.  274) 

23.  ROOF    PARAPET    OF    A    HOUSE    IN    THE    CALLE    DEL   BAGATIN  :     (fl)    DETAILS, 

(6)   GENERAL  VIEW   (p.  282) 

24.  TYPES  OF  BALCONIES  (p.  285): 

(a)   SOLID     STONE    WITH     SURFACE     SCULPTURE,     FROM    THE     NAVE    OF     ST. 

mark's  (p.  285) 

(6)   PIERCED   INTO   TRACERY,   FROM   THE   CASA   CONTARINI   FASAN   (p.  286) 

(c)  BALUflTTER   PARAPET   (p.  287) 

25.  TYPES  OF   TRACERIED   PARAPET: 

(a)   NORTHERN  :    LACE-WORK,  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ABBEVILLE  (p.  286) 
(6)   INTERMEDIATE  :    FROM   THE   BALCONY   OF   THE   DUCAL   PALACE  (p.  287) 
(c)   VENETIAN:     STONE    PIERCED    WITH     HOLES,    FROM    THE     CASA    F08CARI 
(p.  286) 

26.  DOOR     AND     TWO    LATERAL    WINDOWS    OF    A     HOUSE    IN    THE    CORTE     DEL 

REMER   (pp.  293,  315) 

27.  MASONRY     OF     THE      VENETIAN     ARCH,      DEVELOPED      FROM      THE     BYZAN- 

TINE  (p.  294) 

28.  (a)   ROUND   ARCH    AND    OGEE    MOULDING   (bRICK),   WINDOW    IN    THE    CALLS 

DEL   PI8TOR   (p.  294) 
(6)   FORM    OF    THE    SAME    IN    STONE    WORK    ('' SECOND    ORDER*'    WINDOW), 
FROM   A    HOUSE   IN   THE   SALIZZADA   SAN   LI6   (p.  294) 

29.  PROFILES   OF   THE   WINDOWS   a   AND   6   IN   FIG.    28   (p.  295) 

30.  FORMS   OF   KEYSTONE^   EXPLAINING   THE   DEVELOPMENT    FROM    THE   SECOND 

TO   THE  THIRD   ORDER   OF   WINDOWS   (p.  297) 

31.  THIRD   ORDER   WINDOWS,    FROM   THE   PALACE    OF    MARCO   QUERINl   (p.    298, 

and  see  in  the  next  volume.  Appendix  10  (iii.)) 

32.  FOURTH    ORDER    WINDOWS,    SIMPLE    FORM,   FROM    THE    SALIZZADA    SAN    U6 

(P-  299) 

$$,    EARLY     TRBFOILED     WINDOWS,     FROM    A     HOUSE    IN    THE    CAMPIELLO    SAN 

ROCCO  (p.  301) 
34.    MASONRY   OF  THE   SAME   (p.  302) 

55.  VICES   OF   THE   COMMON   SQUARE   WINDOW   (p.  314) 

56.  THE    DUCAL   PALACE:   GROUND   PLAN    (p.  SSO) 

SI.     „        „  „  bird's-eye  view  (pp.  281,  331,  333,  345,  354) 

38.     „        „  „  SECTION  (p.  333) 
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Denmark  Hill,  1st  M(^  1851,  momiog. — All  London  is  asUr, 
and  some  part  of  all  the  worid.  I  am  sitting  in  my  qoiet  room, 
hearing  the  birds  sing,  and  about  to  enter  on  the  true  beginning 
of  the  second  part  of  my  Venetian  wotk.  May  God  help  me  to 
finish  it — to  His  glory,  and  man's  good.  J.  Ruskin. 

This  entry  from  Ruskin^s  diary  shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  set 
himself  to  complete  7^  Stones  of  Venice.  But  for  the  moment  he  made 
little  way  with  it;  he  found,  moreover,  that  there  were  still  gaps  in 
his  local  notes,  and  that  another  visit  to  Venice  would  be  necessary. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  March  1851 ;  the  second  not  tiU  the 
end  of  July  1863,  and  the  third  at  the  beginning  of  October  in  the 
same  year.  The  main  part  of  the  work  for  the  two  later  volumes  was 
done  at  Venice  in  the  winter  of  1851-1852,  and  in  this  Introduction, 
therefore,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  together.  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  next  volume,  particulars  will  be  found  of  the  folio  work. 
Examples  of  Venetian  Architecture^  which  was  prepared  in  further  illus- 
tration of  The  Stones^  and  is  now  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  earlier  part  of  1851  had  been,  as  we  have  described,^  a  busy 
time  with  him.  He  had  sent  the  first  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice 
to  press ;  he  had  written  and  published  his  Notes  on  the  Construction  of 
Sheejifolds;  he  had  embarked  on  his  advocacy  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
and  had  written  a  pamphlet  on  their  behalf.  The  last  sheets  of  this 
were  off  his  hands  by  the  end  of  July,  and  he  was  left  with  another 
winter  of  hard  work  before  him  at  Venice.  He  felt  not  unnaturally  the 
need  of  a  holiday,  and  early  in  August  he  started  with  his  wife  for 
Switzerland.  At  Paris  they  were  joined  by  Mends,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Moore  ^  and  Mrs.  Moore,  who  accompanied  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  at 
Greneva  they  picked  up  Charles  Newton.'  Nor  should  we  forget  among 
his  travelling  companions  two  ^  Liber  Studiorum^  plates  touched  by 
Turner.      '^  You   cannot  conceive,^  he   writes  to  his   father  from   Lc» 

^  Vol.  IX.  pp.  xlvi.,  zlvii. 

^  Then  Incumbent  of  Camden  Church,  Denmark  Hill ;  afterwards  Vicar  of  Trinity 
Churchy  IHiddington  ;  author  of  a  large  number  of  devotional  works. 
>  See  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  239. 
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Rotuaes  (August  11),  "the  delight  I  have  out  of  the  two  with  me;  they 
never  let  me  pus  a  dull  moment.''  It  seems  to  have  been  a  merry 
par^,  and  Ruskin  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly.'  His  pleasure  was 
increased  by  falling  in  at  Champagnole  with  some  other  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard,'  who  attached  themwlvoa  to  the  party  for  some 
days.  Mr.  Moore,  he  writes  to  his  father  (Greneva,  August  12X  *^ 
"delighted  with  everything,  and  is  a  most  agreeable  companion  therefore. 
Newton  is  here  too,  and  they  are  delighted  with  each  other.^  At 
Clunnouni  Hnskin  took  them  to  his  favourite  points — to  the  wood  of 
the  P^lerins,  for  instance,  where  they  had  a  picnic,  Newton  declaring 
^  that  they  were  now  "  in  search,  not  of  the  picturesque,  but  of  the  picnic- 
tnresque."  There  was  only  one  drawback :  Ruskin  acted  as  courier  and 
kept  all  the  aocooida.  "  I  assure  you,"  Ite  wrate, "  H  ia  not  m  little 
puuling  to  a  person  who  rarely  adds  a  aum  twice  with  the  aame  restdt.*' 
Bat  his  penowUly  conducted  party  were  ai^reciative  and  in  high  spirita. 
Hiey  were  in  r^tures  with  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St.  Beraard,  thon^ 
they  teased  him  by  abusing  Cbamouni  in  comparison.  At  the  Hoopaee 
they  "  had  a  pleasant  evening — Effie  made  the  monks  play  and  ting 
not  Gr^orian  chants  merely,  but  very .  merry  and  ttnclerical  tunes. 
I  wias  afraid  we  should  have  more  banishments  to  the  Simplon.^' 
Another  happy  day  was  spent  at  Aoata : — 

"We  soon  forgot  Cretinism  and  everything  else  in  the  fieldi 
eatcicle  tfie  walls.  Newton  was  op  at  foar  o'clock  to  see  the  sunrise, 
and  led  the  way  in  the  afternoon  among  the  vines  and  cbestnnts,  whleh 
shade  the  sitting  banks  of  pasture  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley — 
tenaee  above  terrace  of  trellised  vine,  and  mossy  rocks  burning  in  the 
fiiU  soBsfalne,  alternating  with  deep  groves  of  chestnut ;  and  on  three 
sides  tbe  snowy  moantains  wfajefa  I  hsd  never  before  seen  properly — 
Mont  Combin  especially,  a  great  culminating  point  of  the  chain 
between  Hont  Velan  and  the  Hatterhom.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  fa 
the   town    itself   we   fnuid   one  of   tbe   most   biteresting    LonUisvd 

'  The  itinerary  of  Rosldn'a  sojourn  abroad,  1SA1~18S2,  was  as  followa :— Boulogne 
■(Aug.  i),  Paris  (Aug.  6),  Sens  (Aug.  7),  Dijon  (Aug.  81,  Champagnoie  (Aug. »),  Lm  Rousses 
<Ang.  10),  Genera  (Aug.  11),  Chamouoi  (Aug.  13),  Moutauvsrt  (Aug.  14),  Ciuunoum 
(Aug.  16),  St  Martins  (Aug.  17),  Geneva  (Aug.  19),  Vevay  (Aug.  20),  Martignr 
(Aug.  21),  Great  St.  Bernard  (Aug.  22),  Aorta  (Aug.  23),  Ivt«b  (Aug.  2S),  Verodn 
^Aug.  26),  Milan  (Aug-  27),  BreBcia{Auf.  29),  V«TOQa(Aug.90),  VaniM(Sept.  1},1' 


(Jan.  2S,  to  a  Imll  at  Marshal  lUdetslcy  s),  Venice  (Jan.  28),  Verona  (Feb.  23,  again  to  a 
iall  at  the  Marshal's),  Venice  (Feb.  24),  Verona  (June  1),  Venice  (June  4),  Verona 
/June  2»),  Berrnmo  (June  30),  Como  (Jnly  ]),  Belliuiona  (July  2),  Alrolo  (Juljr^, 
Fluelen  (July  4),  Lucerne  (July  6),  Strasaburg  (July  8),  Paris  (July  10). 

*  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  a  sister  of  his  Christ  Church  ftieud  and  tutor,  Oiborne 
Gordon. 

■  The  Hospice  of  the  ^mplon  is  oonductad  by  tbree  or  four  brotlMra  «f  the 
oommunitr  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
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cloisten  I  ever  explored,  with  eadleaily  varied  capitals  and  inacriptioos 
in  eontncted  eleventh-eentory  Latin,  at  which  Newton  went  like  a 
hound  at  a  fox  soent." 

At  Milan  Newton  left  them,  and  they  set  their  faces  towards  Venice 
juid  file  Stones : — 

^(Maan,  August  28.) — I  am  sitting  with  Eflie  in  the  outside  halcooy 
of  the  Hotel  RoyaL  Newton  is  kicking  my  chair,  so  that  I  cannot 
write  so  well  as  nsual,  the  soft  air  of  the  afternoon  is  just  breathing 
pasty  and  no  more,  and  a  subdued  sunshine  resting  on  the  red  roofs  high 
above  us,  and  on  some  streaks  of  white  cloud  which  cross  the  arches 
of  a  campanile  fitr  down  the  narrow  street.  Effie  is  in  a  state  of 
intense  delight  at  being  again  in  Italy,  and  poor  Newton  in  mneh 
sorrow  at  having  to  go  away  by  diligence  to-morrow,  and  I  am  veiy 
sorry  for  him,  for  it  would  be  rery  distressful  to  myself — I  don't  thiak 
I  ever  enjoyed  Italy  so  much.  We  have  had  a  complete  day  at 
St.  Ambrogio  and  the  Cathedral,  and  are  just  going  out  for  a  drive  on 
the  Corso.  I  could  not  write  a  long  letter  to-day,  having  been  showing 
Newton  all  I  could  and  making  some  notes  myself.  I  would  give,  I 
don't  know  how  much,  to  have  Newton  with  me  in  Italj;  he  helps 
me  so  infinitely  in  dates,  and  in  tracing  styles;  he  has  gained  a 
marvellous  power  of  rapid  judgment  of  all  sculpturesque  art,  and  we 
never  differ  about  what  we  are  to  like  in  sculpture;  sometimes, 
however,  a  little  in  painting,  but  very  little  even  in  this,  and  his  eye 
h  quite  as  quick  as  mine ;  he  found  out  a  Tintoret  to-day  merely  by 
the  glance,  which  I  had  missed.  I  am  quite  well^  and  preparing  to  set 
to  my  woric  with  zest." 

All  the  while  that  Raskin  was  approaching  his  Venetian  work,  he  felt 
it  to  be  only  an  interlude  and  an  interruption.  ^  I  hope  to  come  back 
here  with  you,^  he  writes  to  his  parents  from  Geneva  (August  19X  *^  when 
my  Venetian  work  is  off  my  hands,  and  I  can  give  myself  up  again  to  the 
snowy  mountains  which  I  love  better  than  ever.^  But  arrived  at  Venice, 
lie  soon  felt  its  charm  renewed.  '^  It  is  more  beautiful,^  he  writes,  **  than 
ever,  and  I  am  most  thankful  to  be  able  to  finish  or  retouch  my  descrip- 
tions on  the  spot^  (September  2).  Wherever  beauty  was  to  be  found 
Buskin  had  the  heart  to  worship  it,  and  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do 
he  did  with  all  his  might.  This,  as  he  says  in  an  interesting  piece  of 
self-revelation,  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  fkther  (Verona,  June  ftj  1852), 
was  his  genius : — 

"  Miss  Edgeworth  may  abuse  the  word  *  genius,'  but  there  is  such  a 
thing,  and  it  consists  mainly  in  a  man's  doing  things  because  he  can- 
not help  it, — intellectual  things,  I  mean.     I  ckm't  think  myself  a  great 
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genius^  but  I  belieye  I  have  genius;  something  different  from  mere 
devemess,  for  I  am  noi  clever  in  the  sense  that  millions  of  people 
are — lawyers,  physicians,  and  others.  But  there  is  the  strong  instinct 
in  me  which  I  cannot  analyse  to  draw  and  describe  the  things  I 
love — not  for  reputation,  nor  for  the  good  of  others,  nor  for  my  own 
advantage,  but  a  sort  of  instinct  like  that  for  eating  or  drinking.  I 
should  like  to  draw  all  St.  Mark's,  and  all  this  Verona  stone  by  stone, 
to  eat  it  all  up  into  my  mind,  touch  by  touch.  More  and  more  lovely 
I  find  it  every  time,  and  am  every  year  dissatisfied  with  what  I  did 
the  last." 

It  was  thus  in  full  zest  that  Ruskin  settled  down  to  finish  his  book. 
He  and  his -wife  made  many  firiends  at  Venice,  and  they  were  surrounded 
with  attentions  and  civilities.  Rawdon  Brown  received  them  in  his  house 
for  a  week  while  they  were  looking  for  suitable  apartments,  and  of  all  their 
Venetian  friends  he  was  the  most  valued  and  helpful.  He  had  already 
been  settled  in  Venice  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  his  knowledge  of 
persons,  places,  and  books  was  all  at  Ruskin'^s  disposal.  Ruskin  owed  so 
much  to  this  help  that  some  notice  of  Rawdon  Brown,  fuller  than  has 
already  been  given  (Vol.  IX.  p,  420  n.),  may  here  be  added  : — 

"  He  was,"  says  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  "  one  of  the  kindliest  of 
men  ;  an  English  gentleman  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term ;  Oxford  bred,  of 
the  old-fashioned  conservative  type,  hating  modem  innovations,  loving  the 
poetry  and  picturesqueness  of  the  past ;  solitary  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  of  a 
social  disposition,  and  with  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour,  a  wide  range  of  culture, 
and  quick  sympathies  that  made  him  a  delightful  hodt.  He  had  come  to 
Venice  as  a  young  man,  and  he  spent  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  there, 
never,  I  believe,  revisiting  England  during  all  that  time.  '  I  never  wake  in 
the  morning  but  I  thank  God,'  he  said,  '  that  He  has  let  me  spend  my  days  in 
Venice ;  and  sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  I  go  to  the  Piazzetta,  I  am  afraid 
to  shut  my  eyes,  lest  when  I  open  them  I  should  find  it  had  all  been  a 
dream.'  .  .  .  His  home  for  many  yean  was  the  upper  part  of  the  so-called 
Casa  della  Vite, '  the  house  of  the  Vine,'  once  the  Casa  Gussoni,  on  the  reach 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  just  above  the  Ca'  d'Oro.  The  Gussoni  were  great 
people  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  when  this  palace  was  built  its  front  wall 
was  painted  by  Tintoret,  with  two  grand  figures  suggested  by  Michelangelo's 
'  Dawn  and  Twilight.'  Faint  traces  of  them  remained  twenty  years  ago.  .  .  . 
In  his  apartment,  furnished  with  English  comfort,  Mr.  Brown  had  surrounded 
himself  with  a  store  of  Venetian  treasures,  gradually  accumulated  during  his 
long  residence  in  the  city  at  a  time  when  the  old  houses  were  breaking  up 
and  their  possessions  were  scattered.  His  means  had  enabled  him  to  gratify 
his  tastes  as  a  scholar  and  an  antiquary.     His  working-room  was  filled  with 
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numuscripto,  bodu^  docnmeots,  and  adorned  with  paintingt  and  engravingB 
and  a  hundred  pieces  of  minor  art  and  corioritj."  ^  - 

This  description  of  Rawdon  Brown  is  enough  to  show  how  congeniAl 
a  spirit  Ruskin  must  have  found  in  him,  but  Ruskin  was  further  attracted 
to  him — as  to  another  Venetian  friend  and  antiquary,  Edward  Clieney  ^*- 
by  a  certain  unlikeness  also.  **They  [Rawdon  Brown  and  Cheney]  are 
both  as  good-natured  as  can  be,^  he  writes  to  his  fieither  (October  11, 
1851X  ^*  but  of  a  different  species  from  me — men  of  the  world,  caring  for 
very  little  about  anything  but  Men."^ 

But  if  Rawdon  Brown^s  interest  was  in  men,  it  was  in  the  Ceimous 
of  old  times  as  well  as  in  the  present,  and  Brown  had  his  romance 
among  the  stones  of  Venioe  as  interesting  and  curious  as  any  of  Ruskin^s 
own.  He  had  first  gone  to  Venice,  as  already  related  (Vol.  IX.  p. 
4S0  n.)j  to  find  the  burial-place  of  Mowbray,  Shakespeare^s  *'  Banish^ 
Norfolk.*"  The  Venetian  antiquaries  could  give  him  no  help,  and  he 
got  access  to  the  State  archives.  Mowbray  had  been  honourably  interred, 
he  found,  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Mark^s,  and  in  1588,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  after  his  death,  his  bones  were  removed  to  his 
native  land.  But  where  was  the  precise  place  of  burial,  and  where 
the  monument  that  marked  his  grave?  The  search  was  for  a  long 
while  unsuccessful,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  Brown^s  subsequent  interest 
in  the  general  history  of  Venice.  At  last  he  chanced  upon  a  book 
written  by  a  Frenchman  at  Venice  in  168S.  It  contained  a  plate 
of  arms,  representing  a  sculptured  marble  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  on  the  sea-£Bi9ade.  The  author  interpreted  the  heraldic 
devices  as  symbols  of  the  majesty  and  sovereignty  of  Venioe.  Brown 
at  once  recognised  them  as  of  English  origin,  and  it  flashed  across 
him  that  this  might  have  been  the  monumental  slab  for  which  he  had 
so  long  been  searching.  He  showed  the  plate  to  various  masons  in 
vain,  but  at  last  one  of  them  recognised  it.  **  I  have  a  good  right,^ 
he  said,  **  to  know  it.     I  almost  lost  mv  life  for  it^     When  the  French 

^  Professor  C.  £.  Norton's  artida  on  "  Rawdon  Brown  and  the  Gravestone  of 
' Banished  Norfolk/ "in  The  Atlantie  Monthly,  Jane  1889^  vol.  63,  p.  741.  The  house 
described  by  Profesior  Norton  is  that  in  which  Rawdon  Brown  died.  The  English 
ambassador.  Sir  Henrv  Wotton,  once  lived  in  it.  It  is  now  called  the  Casa  Grimani, 
and  Is  occupied  by  *'  Tbe  Venice  Art  Company  " ;  it  is  attributed  to  Sanmichele.  Brown 
had  previously  inhabited  two  otber  houses :  (1)  the  Casa  Pacchiarotti,  a  house  which 
no  longer  ezuts,  having  been  absorbed  in  the  new  buildinss  of  the  Hotel  d' Italic : 
this  he  shared  for  a  time  with  Edward  Cheney;  (2)  the  Ctm  Businello,  where  he 
was  living  when  Ruskin  was  at  Venice  in  1851-1862 :  see  below,  p.  4/K).  The 
Casa  Dano  also  at  one  time  belonged  to  Rawdon  Brown  (see  in  the  next  volume. 
Appendix  4),  but  he  did  not  reside  in  it. 

'  We  shidl  meet  Cheney  again ;  see,  especially^  the  appendix  to  Ruskin's  Ouide  to 
the  Academy  at  Venice, 
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were  hacking  awaj  at  the  Dfl^^«  Pakee,  after  Napoleon^s  ientry,  the 
old  mason  had  been  ordered  to  chip  the  carving  off  the  ttone  in 
order  to  fit  it  into  the  pavement.  He,  too,  regarded  the  sculpture  as 
symbolic  of  the  glory  of  Venice,  and  did  not  Kke  the  job  of  erasing 
ft;  so  he  turned  the  stone  face  downwards,  worked  on  the  under  side, 
and  fitted  it  so  into  its  appointed  place.  Then  the  mason  had  a  serious 
fall,  which  was  like  to  Idll  him,  but  whoi  he  was  picked  up  alive 
tiiey  placed  a  cross  on  the  stone  upon  which  he  fell.  The  cross  and 
the  Mowbray  stone  were  both  identified,  and  Brown  laid  plots  forilrwith 
for  securing  the  latter.  The  mason  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  new  stone 
of  the  exfltct  size,  lliey  waited  for  a  dark  evening,  substituted  the  new 
stone,  and  removed  the  old  one  to  Brown^s  gondola.  He  examined  it 
eageriy,  and  it  was  found  to  bear  the  very  date  of  Mowbray'^s  death. 
After  some  further  adventures.  Brown  had  the  slab  shipped  to  England 
(in  1889),  and  it  is  at  Corby  Castle  that  this  stone  of  Venice  may  now 
be  seen.  Not  long  after.  Brown  made  confession  to  the  authorities. 
They  took  it  in  good  part,  and  set  up  a  cast  of  the  slab,  which  he  had 
ordered,  in  that;  hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace  from  which  one  enters  the  stair- 
way above  which  is  Titian's  fresco  of  St.  Christopher.  Beneath  it  was 
placed  in  after  years  a  glowing  inscription  in  honour  of  Rawdon  Brown, 
the  illustrious  investigator  of  the  history  and  monuments  of  Venice.^ 

Brown  himself  never  found  heart  to  revisit  England ;  Ruskin  had 
difficulty  in  finding  heart  to  revisit  Venice.  **  I  don^  think,"  he  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  in  1862,  ^*  I  can  come  to  Venice,  even  to  see  jfou,  I 
should  be  too  sad  in  thinking — ^not  of  ten — but  of  twenty — ^no,  fl(ixte»ti 
years  ago^when  I  was  working  there  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at 
night,  in  all  the  joy  of  youth."  ^  In  such  work,  at  the  time  with  Which 
we  are  now  concerned  (1861-1862),  Brown's  help  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance,  and  is  gratefully  acknowledged  on  many  a  page  of  TVte 
Stones  of  Venice.*  But  the  first  good  ofiices  which  Brown  rendered  were 
in  the  matter  of  lodgings.  These  were  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Baroness  Wetzler,  in  the  Campo  Sta.  Maria  Zobenigo^: — 

"  We  have  got  (Ruskin  writes)  the  Baroness  Wetzler  s  ajMurtmepts,  after 
a  great  fight  for  a  room  which  we  insisted  on  having— a  room  for  me 

^  In  the  libnuy  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  litho|ipraphed  flysheet  givinf^  the 
plate  of  arms  and  an  ezplaoation,  by  Rawdon  Brown.  It  is  dated  ^^CiMa  -raro, 
Venice,  20  March  1841."    For  the  Ca'  Ferro,  see  below,  n.  9  h. 

'  The  full  text  of  this  letter  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 

>  See  VoL  IX.  |^  490,  460  n. ;  in  this  volume,  pp.  284  n.,  363  ».,  463 ;  and  in 
the  next  volume,  ch.  iiL  §  10  n,,  Epilogue,  §  3,  Appendices  4  and  9,  and  Venetiau 
Index,  $.  "  Contarini "  and  "Othello." 

^  Now  the  PakuBo  Swift,  an  annex  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 
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to  write  in ;  we  heve  fhift  and  •  kind  of  hall  diiyng^rooin,  a  bftantiftj 
drawing-room,  doable  bed-room  and  dre88ing>-room,  three  temuilfr' 
rooms  and  kitchen,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  with  south  aspect,  nearly 
opposite  the  Salute;  and  on  first  floor,  for  about  17  pounds  a 
month  .  .  . "  ^ 

^Turner's  'Giand  Canal'  engraved  from  Munro's  pieture  .  .  .  will 
give  jou  a  perfect  idea  of  the  place  where  we  are,  our  house  being 
just  otd  of  the  picture  on  the  l^t-hand  side  ci  ft,  and  looking  across 
the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Salute  steps.  .  .  .  The  evening  jesterday 
aflter  dinner  with  red  moon  restfaig  behind  Salute  was  inexpressibly 
delightful." 

^  I  am  now  settled  more  quietly,  (he  writes  again,)  than  I  have  ever 
been  sinoe  I  was  at  oottegOy  and  it  certainly  will  be  nobodjr's  fiiult 
but  my  own  if  I  do  not  write  well ;  besides  that,  I  have  St.  Mark's 
Library  open  to  me,  and  Mr.  Cheney's,  who  has  just  at  this  moment 
sent  his  servant  throngh  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  with  two  books 
which  help  me  in  something  I  was  locking  for.  I  have  a  lovely  view 
from  my  windows,  and  iemptaium  to  exercise  every  day,  and  excellent 
food,  so  I  think  you  may  make  yourself  easy  abovt  me.  .  .  .  For  the 
first  time  in  my  Hfe,  I  feel  to  be  living  really  in  my  own  house.*  For 
I  never  Hoed  at  any  place  that  I  loved  before  and  have  been  either 
enduring  the  locality  or  patting  up  with  somewhat  rough  habitation." 
(Letters  to  his  father,  September  7,  11,  18,  24). 

The  ^^ temptation  to  exercise^  seems  to  have  been  well  used.  Tempta- 
tion there  was  also  to  social  distractions,  and  to  these  Raskin  sometimes 
yielded,  though  perhaps  with  less  readiness.  Venice  under  the  Austrian 
domination  was  a  centre  of  much  fSaehionable  and  military  society,  and 
Rnskin^s  letters  home  daring  this  winter  tell  of  many  and  brilliant 
gaieties.  He  and  his  wife  went  everywhere  and  saw  everybody  who  was 
anybody.  Many  notabilities  of  the  day  figure  in  Ruskin^s  accounts  of 
theii'  tea-parties  or  other  re-unions.    Thus  we  meet  not  only  the  Austrian 

^  Rnskin  had  "Georce"  fritlb  him  as  fiM^otum  ;  his  wife  bad  a  maid.  George  was 
employed  among  other  tnings  in  taking  Daguerreotypes  and  as  copyist  He  also  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  humourist  (qf.  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxiv.  n).  With  some  difficulty  they 
had  a  grate  with  a  coal  fire  fitted  up  in  their  apartments :  "  There  were  still  tougs^  poker 
and  sh»vel  wanting  to  an  estabKshmenty  whieh  Mr.  Brown  raked  up  out  of  his  stores 
and  sent  us,  and  we  had  a  nice  scene  at  the  first  lighting  of  the  fire ;  for  our  gondolier 
servant,  Beppo,  had  never  seen  one^  and  did  not  believe  that  coals  would  bum  ;  and 
Bastian  (Mr.  Brown's  servant),  who  came  with  the  fire-irons^  thought  ft  necessary  to 
instruct  George  that  the  poker  'was  to  break  the  coals  with/  on  which  Georga 
immediately  asked  him  in  a  humble  manner  the  use  of  the  tongs;  which  Bastian 
harinr  also  explained  with  great  grarity,  George  proceeded  to  inquire  that  of  the 
shovel;  but  there  Bastian  found  him  out,  and  appeared  for  a  moment  disposed  to 
let  him  fstl  the  weight  of  all  the  three.  It  was  quite  a  little  bit  of  Moliere '' 
(November  25, 1851). 
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Clunrles.  Tbe  dancing  was  very  much  more  spirited  than  oon:  till 
twelve  o'cloek,  when  all  the  kdiea  were  taken  down  to  supper.  There 
had  meantime  been  tea,  for  all  who  liked  it,  in  a  room  heycod  tbe 
libraiy — ^not  tea  handed  over  a  counter  by  eonfectionera'  girls,  as  it  ia 
in  London,  making  the  people's  houses  look  like  railway  statians,  bat 
tea  made  at  a  large  comfortable  table  where  people  sat  down  and 
talked,  and  in  large  cups,  the  tea-maker  being  one  of  the  Marshal'a 
aide-de-camps,  the  Count  Thun — ^the  same  who  met  us  at  the  railioad. 
But  at  the  ladies'  supper  the  old  Marshal  was  head-waiter  himself; 
he  went  down  and  stood  at  the  end  of  tbe  room,  just  behind  Princess 
Bsterhazy's  chair,  seeing  that  they  all  had  enough ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  kept  running  into  the  kitchen  to  order  things  for  them,  and  at  last 
brought  out  a  bowl  of  soup  himself,  keeping  his  aide-de-camps  not  less 
busy  the  whole  time ;  nor  that  a  short  one,  for  the  ladies  were  exceed- 
ingly comfortable,  and  sat  at  their  supper  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
This — we  hear  from  the  said  Count  Thun — was  as  much  in  politeness  to 
the  Marshal  as  in  kindness  to  themselves;  for  he  is  exactly  like  my 
mother,  nothing  annoys  him  so  much  as  tbe  idea  that  people  have  gone 
away  without  having  been  made  comfortable;  but  especially  without 
having  enough  to  eat.  'II  a  toujours  peur,'  says  his  aidende-camp, 
'qu'on  meurt  de  fkim/  With  this  substantial  attention  to  all  his 
guests  there  was  great  simplicity.  The  supper  looked  as  if  it  were 
meant  to  be  eaten,  not  to  be  looked  at.  There  was  not  a  single  showy 
dish  nor  piece  of  finery  on  the  table. 

"  The  Mar^chale  is  a  very  old  lady,  like  most  other  old  ladies.  The 
gentlemen,  of  course  chiefly  soldiers,  looked  all  of  them  like  gentlemen 
and  soldiers.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  women.  The  Countess 
Minischalchi  was  there,  and  looking  veiy  beautiful ;  but  she  and  Effie 
were,  I  thought,  the  only  pretty  women  in  the  room,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  assembly  in  general  did  not  at  all  assist  the  endeavour 
to  suppose  oneself  in  the  palace  of  the  Capulets. 

"  But  the  exquisite  beauty  of  every  scene  in  the  city  gains  upon  me 
each  time  that  I  return  to  it.  We  go  back  to  Venice  to-morrow ;  but  I 
hope  to  wait  on  the  old  Marshal  once  more,  when  the  weather  is 
finer." 

He  looked  on  these  gay  scenes,  it  will  be  remarked,  with  the  eyes 
of  a  painter  or  a  poet.  They  went  back  to  Verona  two  or  three  times, 
and  on  one  of  these  visits  he  notes  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Austrian 
chivalry : — 

"  Verona,  4M  June. — .  .  .  We  are  excessively  petted  here.  Marshal 
Radetsky  sent  Effie  his  picture  yesterday,  with  his  own  signature.  I 
wish  I  could  write  as  well,  as  dashing  and  firm  as  if  it  had  been  written 
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at  80  instead  of  86 ;  and  Us  chief  €i  the  stalT,  who  is  not  now  In 
Verona,  left  his  earriage  for  as,  with  all  manner  of  insists  on  our  using 
it  when  we  wanted ;  and  the  Marshal's  two  aide-de-camps  and  another 
joong  officer  came  to  escort  us  in  oox  drive  in  tlie  evening*  It  was 
pleasant,  after  being  so  long  in  Venice,  to  see  the  yoong  men's  riding — 
the  nice,  loose,  cavalrj  balanced,  swinging  seat,  and  the  horses  as  happy 
as  their  masters,  but  kecf^ng  their  place  beside  the  carriage  to  a  hair^a- 
breadth.  We  went  to  an  old  Veronese  castle  on  one  of  the  first  slopes 
of  the  Alpine  spars  above  the  plain,  and  it  was  deUghtfiil  to  have  one's 
foot  again  upon  the  rocks,  and  see  the  shadows  of  the  cyprewes  on  the 
long  summer  grass." 

Ruskin  and  his  wife  themselves  received  occasionaDy  in  a  qidet  way, 
and  gave  evening  parties  to  their  Austrian  and  Italian  acquaintance. 
They  were  sought  out,  too,  by  compatriots  who  chanced  to  be  in  Venice. 
We  read,  in  Ruskin'^s  letters  home,  of  Scott  (Sir  Gilbert)  coming  to  tea, 
and  ^* a  great  architectural  seance^  afterwards;  of  an  expeclBd  visit  from 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberforoe);  of  ^several  lectures  on  the  Renais- 
sance^ given  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  hope  of 
ezerdsing  ^  influence  in  that  quarter  ^ — ^lectures  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  passed  on  to  his  present  Majesty.  Of  Lord  Duflerin,  who 
came  to  dinner  and  to  tea,  we  get  a  little  sketch : — 

"  The  Venetians  have  certainly  some  reason  to  think  the  English  odd 
people.  Lord  Dufferin  was  paddling  about  in  the  lagoons  all  the  while 
he  was  here,  in  one  of  those  indian-rubber  boats  which  you  may  see 
hanging  up  at  the  door  of  a  shop  in  Bond  Street  He  took  it  over  to  Lido 
and  rowed  some  way  in  the  sea  with  it ;  when  he  landed,  an  Austrian 
coast-guard  came  to  investigate  him,  and  wanted  to  rip  up  his  boat  to 
see  what  was  inside !  .  .  ."  (Letter  to  his  father,  November  10). 

Ruskin  was  in  request  as  cicerone.  Thus  we  read  that  (Sept  16X 
^^  I  showed  the  Dean  of  St  PauPs  [Milman]  over  the  Duomo  of  Murano 
yesterday,  abusing  St  Paulas  all  the  time,  and  making  him  observe  the 
great  superiority  of  the  old  church  and  the  abomination  of  its  Renais- 
sance additions,  and  the  Dean  was  much  disgusted.^  But  we  may  doubt 
whether  Ruskin  had  it  all  his  own  way,  for  in  a  later  letter  (Sept.  20) 
we  learn  that  the  Dean  ^  is  very  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk  and  very 
positive,^  though  ^^  very  good  and  on  the  whole  sensible.'"  English  artists 
preparing  pictures  of  Venice  for  the  exhibitions — E.  W.  Cooke  and  David 
Roberts  among  the  number—foregathered  with  their  critic.  Ruskin  tells 
his  £Bither  how  much  the  paternal  sherry  was  appreciated :  ^*  the  artists 
declared  it  was  like  the  best  painting,  at  once  tender  and  expressive.^ 
But  these  were  only  occasional  distractions.     Nothing  was  allowed 
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to  interfere  for  long  or  seriously  with  the  steady  prosecution  of  his 
work.  He  did  not,  however,  work  quite  so  hard  as  during  his  former 
winter  in  Venice.  Then  he  was  collecting  materials,  which  he  hoped 
woald  have  sufficed  for  the  whole  book;  now  he  was  writing — supple- 
menting his  former  materials  and  correcting  and  revising,  but  in  the  main 
writing,  and  the  writing,  he  found,  could  not  be  hurried  or  done  with  a 
wearied  pen.    He  gives  his  Ceither  an  account  of  a  normal  day : — 

^'  Vmmcm,  September  26. — I  rise  at  half-past  six :  am  dressed  by  seven 
— ^take  a  little  bit  of  bread  and  read  till  nine.  Then  we  have  break- 
out punctually :  very  orderly  served — a  little  marmalade  with  a  silver 
leafage  spoon  on  a  coloured  tile  at  one  comer  of  the  table ;  butter 
very  fresh,  in  ice ;  fresh  grapes  and  figs,  which  I  never  touch,  on  one 
_  side;  peaches  on  the  other,  also  for  ornament  chiefly — I  never  take 
them;  a  little  hot  dish  which  the  cook  is  bound  to  furnish  every 
morning,  a  roast  beccafico  or  other  little  tiny  kickshaw ;  before  Effie, 
white  bread  and  coffee.  Then  I  read  Pope  or  play  myself  till  ten, 
when  we  have  prayers ;  and  Effie  reads  to  me  and  I  draw  till  eleven. 
Then  I  write  till  one,  when  we  have  lunch ;  then  I  go  out  and  sketch 
or  take  notes  till  three,  then  row  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  come  in  and 
dress  for  dinner  at  five,  play  myself  till  seven ;  sometimes  out  on  the 
water  again  in  an  idle  way ;  tea  at  seven,  write  or  draw  till  nine,  and 
get  ready  for  bed." 

In  the  days  thus  spent  from  September  1861  to  June  1862  Ruskin 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  77l«  Stones  cf 
Venice.  He  wrote  in  full  zest  and  enthusiasm.  **  My  head  and  heart,^  he 
says  (Feb.  4),  ^*  are  altogether  in  my  book."^  This,  however,  was  but  a  first 
dmft,  and  often  contained  only  the  descriptive  passages  for  which  study 
on  the  spot  was  essential ;  ^  general  reflections,  as  well  as  the  pruning  and' 
polishing  of  the  whole  were  left  over  for  revision  and  further  work  at 
home.  Extracts  from  letters  to  his  fieither  vrill  best  explain  his  method ; 
they  will  show,  too,  how  the  work  gradually  took  form : — 

"  September  9. — I  am  going  on  writing  the  text  with  the  things  before 
me,  and  as  soon  as  the  chapters  are  severally  done  I  shall  make  George 
copy  them  and  send  his  copy  to  be  printed  as  accurately  as  possible 
under  Mr.  Harrison's  care.' 

"  November  2. — I  am  getting  on  very  nicely  with  my  work,  but  find 
myself  continually  forced  to  abridge  and  simplify  my  designs.  Life  is 
not  long  enough.     I  shall  soon  send  you  a  chapter  or  two  to  read. 

>  See,  for  instance,  ch.  iii.  §§  35,  36. 

*  W.  H.  Harrison ;  see  Vol  II.  p.  xix..  Vol.  IIL  p.  Iii. 
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**NaoaAer  28.— I  find  that  as  to  ptintiiig  anj  of  the  volume  till  it 
is  finished,  it  will  be  impowihle,  for  almost  everything  I  read  gives  me 
some  little  notes  to  add,  and  there  are  perpetoal  gaps  left  which 
cannot  be  filled  op  till  the  book  nears  the  dose.  So  I  mast  jnst  send 
joa  a  detached  bit  here  and  there  as  it  comes  into  form.  ...  I  enjoy 
my  life  in  Venice  exceedingly,  now  that  I  am  not  working  hard ;  bat 
the  sad  UUU  that  I  do  every  day  vexes  me  sometimes.  Still,  I  believe 
it  on  the  whole  to  be  more  profitable,  and  that  I  shall  think  and  write 
better  by  just  working  as  I  find  it  pleasant,  and  resting  thoroughly 
each  day,  mixing  other  subjects  with  my  arehitectnre." 


Among  these  other  subjects  was  a  stody  ct  the  ways  and  forms  of 
Venetian  fish : — 

**  October  8. — I  have  very  pleasant  recreatioo,  refreshing  alter  my 
stoney  work,  in  stm^ring  the  fish  or  rather  aquatic  inhabitants  of  the 
lagoons,  of  ancnnaloos  and  indescribable  characters,  represented  mainly 
by  the  cuttlefish,  with  whom  I  have  a  species  of  sympathy  on  aoeoont 
of  his  pen  and  ink ;  and  the  sea-horK,^  whom  I  like  moch  better  than 
a  land  horse,  chiefly  because  having  no  legs,  there  is  no  dttnee  of  his 
coming  down  on  his  knees.  It  is  a  pity  Im  is  so  small,  for  he  is  very 
beautiful  in  the  water,  with  his  crest  erect  and  a  fin  on  his  back, 
invisible  in  the  dried  specimens,  with  which  he  propeb  Idmself  like 
a  screw  steamer,  revolving  it  with  a  vekwity  Iflce  the  whirr  of  an 
insect's  wing.  There  are  also  little  green  long-nosed  beasts  of  the 
same  £unily,  which  I  like  for  being  six-sided,  like  a  qnarts  crystal ;  and 
besides,  we  are  great  friends  with  the  cralis  under  the  windows,  whom 
I  bdleve  to  l>e  fellows  of  infinite  jest,  as  well  as  ingenuity.  In  fact 
they  hmJk  ovt  of  any  awkward  position  with  a  dexterity  which  her 
Migesty's  ministeri  might  envy,  A  crab  on  sliore  can  only  be  con- 
sidered a  good  fellow  at  a  pimeh;  but  a  ersb  in  tlie  water  is  a  wery 
difierent  sort  of  person.     I  Imd  no  idea  of  their  rapidity  ci  motion. 

''The  book  is  going  on  very  niedy,  and   I  think  will  be  very 


**  November  g.—.  .  .  The  fish  appear  quite  infinite  in  variety,  but  tiie 
most  beautiful  of  them  are  the  nondescripts— things  like  the  sea-horses, 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  the  cntdefish.  I  tUnk  the  cuttlefiah  was 
intended  to  be  a  lesson  to  painters ;  ifawt,  to  teach  them  that  the  best 
of  aU  eoloars  were,  as  Tmtoret  said.  Mack  and  white,'  or  rsther  brown 
and  white ;  and  secondly,  to  show  them  what  lovely  colours  might  be 
pot  into  grey:  I  never  saw  anything  except  an  opal  so  beautiful  a« 
the  living  cuttlefish." 

^  See  the  enirnviiig  in  VoL  IV.,  oppoatte  p.  IM. 
s  Cdoipsre  IMerm  Pmmier*,  voL  Ifi.  db  xvL  |  42. 
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Then,  too,  there  were  the  varying  moods  of  sea  and  sky  to  note  and 
record: — 

''  November  2. — ^We  had  a  superb  high  tide  this  morning,  in  all  over 
our  courtyard  and  over  the  greater  part  of  St  Mark's  Place,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  appearance  of  the  church  from  the 
other  end,  with  the  reflection  of  its  innumerable  pillars  white  and 
dark-green  and  purple,  thrown  down  over  the  square  in  bright  bars, 
finding  away  in  confused  arrows  of  colour,  with  here  and  there  a  touch 
of  blue  and  gold  from  the  mosaics.  Had  there  been  sunshine  it  would 
have  been  like  a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

*^  November  10. — A  sunny  morning  at  last,  very  beautiful  to  behold. 
It  is  high  time — ^the  distress  in  the  country  being  very  great,  bat  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  seen  the  stormy  weather;  there  were  pieces  of 
scenery  thoroughly  noble ;  and  among  them,  the  way  the  top  of  the 
Tower  of  St.  Mark's  entangled  itself  among  the  rain  cloud,  not  the 
least  interesting.     It  is  the  Venetian  Aiguille  Dm.  .  .  ." 

The  book  progressed ;  but  the  more  Ruskiu  did,  the  more  he  fonnd 
to  do: — 

**lUh  Jamuary  [1852]. — .  .  .  Touching  my  writing  I  hope  the 
difference  you  feel  depends  chiefly  on  your  getting  the  sheets  as  I 
write  them,  before  they  get  any  retouching  or  cutting  out.  When 
I  get  into  a  thorough  writing  humour  I  can  do  a  good  deal  nearly  in 
current  hand,  but  when  I  write  only  for  two  hours  each  morning — and 
that  partly  with  the  desire  only  to  tecure  facts  rather  than  to  set 
them  in  the  best  light — ^the  result  needs  a  great  deal  of  sqoeeidng  and 
lopping  before  it  comes  right.  I  have  no  doubt  as  I  go  over  the 
sheets  you  are  now  receiving,  that  at  least  one-third  of  their  bulk 
will  be  evaporated,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  rfi-arranged  and 
enriched,  but  I  cannot  do  this  till  the  whole  matter  of  the  book  is 
before  me,  or  in  my  head.  Much  of  the  Seven  Lamps  was  written 
three  times  over,  some  of  it  five  times.  Besides  this,  which  is  enough 
to  account  for  considerable  inferiority,  the  very  contents  of  this  book 
are  by  no  means  the  same ;  they  are  in  great  part  mere  accounts  of 
buildings  in  the  most  complete  terms  I  can  use,  seeing  that  they  are 
soon  likely  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  &ct8  that  columns  are  so  high, 
and  so  &r  apart,  and  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  square,  cannot  be  made 
very  piquant — though  some  time  hence,  p>eople  will  thank  me  more 
for  them  than  for  all  the  fine  writing  in  the  world.  You  may  say  that 
other  p>eople  than  /  could  do  this.  Yes,  but  other  people  wont  with 
the  requisite  care.^  Even  I  find  myself  now  more  accurate  than  I  was 
two  years  ago,  and  yet  not  so  accurate  as  I  want  to  be." 

^  Comoare  the  letter  of  February  18,  and  another  extract  from  that  of  January  18, 
in  VoL  Ul.  pp.  zxxv.,  xzzvi. 
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^'Jwmmy  18,  1858.— •  •  .  This  six  mooths  in  Venioe  Iim  been  little 
encHigh  for  what  I  desired  to  do.  Take  all  the  time  that  I  have  had 
here,  about  twelve  months  in  all,  in  whieh  I  have  had  to  examine 
pieee  by  pieee  buildings  covering  live  square  miles  of  ground — ^to  read, 
or  ^anee  at,  some  forty  volumes  of  history  and  ehronides — to  make 
elaborate  drawings — as  many  as  most  artists  would  have  made  in  the 
time,  and  to  compose  my  bode,  what  of  it  is  done  (for  I  do  not  count 
the  first  volume  anything),  and  yon  will  not,  I  think,  wonder  that  I 
grudge  the  losing  of  a  single  day." 

Stray  leaves  were  sent  home  to  his  father  to  read,  who— perfaiqis  be- 
cause they  were  disconnected— Jid  not  always  think  them  equal  to  his 
song's  best  work.    To  some  such  ezpressiofi  of  opinion,  Roskin  replies: — 

"Jmmanf  18. — I  was  reading  over  some  passages  of  the  Seven 
Lampi  this  evening,  and  I  certainly  do  not  wonder  at  your  feeling 
considerable  inferiority  in  the  text  I  am  now  sending  you.  I  took 
great  pains  with  most  of  the  Seven  Lamptf  and  I  recollect,  as  I  read  the 
passages,  the  labour  they  cost  me — some  of  them  being  as  highly 
finished  as  it  is,  I  believe,  possible  for  me  to  finish  prose.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  that  the  last  half  page  ci  the  *  Lamp  of  Beauty '  cost  me  a 
whole  forenoon — from  ten  to  two,  and  that  then  I  went  out  to  walk  quite 
tired,  and  yet  not  satisfied  with  the  last  sentence,  and  turned  and  re- 
tnmed  it  all  the  way  to  Dulwieh.  Aoir,  as  I  told  you,  I  do  not  like  to 
tire  myself,  and  I  still  less  like  to  give  the  time.  If  half  a  page  takes 
me  an  hour  I  get  angiy,  and  say  to  myself:  This  will  never  do;  I 
shall  never  be  done ;  and  run  it  off  any  way  it  will  come ;  and  if  I  get 
out  to  walk,  I  see  something,  the  first  step  I  take,  which  brings  a  new 
subject  into  my  head,  and  it  is  all  over  with  the  difficult  sentence.  The 
feeling  of  Time  running  away  firom  me  operates  very  unfortunately  on 
writing,  for  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  neither  writing  nor  drawing  can 
be  weU  done  against  time.  There  is  alio  something  burdensome  in  the 
vast  breadth  of  the  subject  at  present.  It  is  all  weighing  on  my  brains 
at  once,  and  I  cannot  devote  my  full  mind  to  any  part  of  it  As  soon 
as  I  have  it  all  down  on  paper — out  of  danger^  as  it  were,  and  well  in 
sight — I  can  take  up  any  part  and  finish  it  as  highly  as  I  like.  .  .  . 

^^Jamuuy  81. — .  .  .  George  has  written  the  enclosed  much  too  close. 
.  .  .  The  pieces  of  evidence  referred  to  in  the  text  will  be  intelligible 
only  when  you  see  all  put  together,  and  the  notes  at  the  bottom  are 
references  to  passages  which  1  can  expand  afterwards,  if  I  have  time. 
In  &ct,  the  whole  sheet,  chiefly  written  on  the  spot  to  secure  the 
necessary  points,  may  be  much  concentrated  and  better  expressed. 
But  what  a  dream  thb  human  life  b,  and  how  fast  it  goes.  I  am 
getting  mther  jealous  of  time  spent  in  turning  sentences  musically. 

•' FAmary  St5.—.  .  .  I  am  ghid  to  say  that  I  now  see  the  way  to  the 
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end  of  my  work  very  well.  HsTing  the  book  once  in  form  is  a  great 
thing.  I  have  not,  however,  been  sending  joa  any  bits  lately,  partly 
because  George  has  been  working  for  me  in  tracing  inscriptions,  and 
partly  because  I  have  not  anything  in  complete  form  enough  for  send- 
ing. The  chapter  on  the  Ducal  Pklace,  which  has  cost  me  a  great  deal 
of  reading,  is  still  devoid  of  all  adornment :  some  diapters,  finished  to 
within  a  certain  point,  contain  rather  more  of  the  homely  fkdM  of  Venice 
than  I  am  afraid  you  would  like ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  book,  even 
where  it  is  quite  put  up,  is  a  good  deal  like  a  house  just  built,  full  of 
dust  and  damp  plaster — ^you  could  hardly  see  it  at  a  worse  time,  and  I 
must  let  it  dry  before  I  paint  or  pap>er  it." 

Neither  Ruskin^s  literary  woik,  nor  his  artistic  pursuits,  nor  social  dis- 
tractions interrupted  his  religious  studies  and  exercises.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  graceful  French  critic  that  Ruskin^s  religion  was  that  of  beauty ^^  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  saying  is  true,  but  much  more  was  he  filled 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Adand,  who  saw  much  of  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (185S),- wrote :  **Ruskin  I  understand  more  than  I  have  before; 
truth  and  earnestness  of  purpose  are  his  great  guides,  and  no  labour  of 
thought  or  work  is  wearisome  to  him ;  ^  and  again :  **  I  ought  to  say,  as  a 
key  to  Ruskin,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  intensity  of  his  religious  feeling 
before  now.""  *  Similarly  in  perusing  Ruskin^s  diaries  and  family  letters 
one  is  impressed  at  every  page  with  the  deeply  religious  b^it  of  his  mind, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  entry  which  heads  this  introduction.  His  BiUe 
studies  were  never  intermitted.  Here  at  Venice,  while  at  work  on  7Ar 
SUmeSf  he  wrote  ^^a  commentary  of  90  pages  on  Job^  (Dec.  8).  In 
his  home  letters,  too,  there  are  careful  analyses  and  collations  of  Bible 
teaching  on  various  points — on  the  Psalmist's  conception,  for  instance,  of 
righteousness,  and  on  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor.  Such  studies 
were  not  merely  literary  or  critical ;  they  tended  to  edification ;  they  were 
aids  to  personal  religion.  He  regrets  in  one  letter  that  his  observance  of 
outward  ceremonies — such  as  his  Scripture  readings,  fiBunily  prayers,  and 
church-going — did  not  lead  to  such  true  contrition  as  he  could  desire.  In 
other  letters  he  discusses  with  his  father  the  doubts  and  difiiculties  that 
beset  him  in  the  manner  of  Divine  revelation,  and  then  comes  a  piece  of 
religious  experience  in  which  doubts  and  despondency  vanish  before  earnest 
resolutions  and  answered  prayer : — 

"Good  Friday  [AprilQ,  1852]. — .  .  .  One  day  last  week  I  was  getting 
very  nervous  about  the  continual  feeling  of  relaxation  in  the  throat, 
though  in  itself  such  a  trifle.  ...  I  began  thinking  over  my  past  life, 

^  See  Ruskin  et  la  Religion  de  la  BeauU,  par  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,  1897. 
<  Sir  Henry  Aeland :  a  Memoir,  by  J.  B.  Atlay,  1903,  pp.  173-174. 
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and  what  fruit  I  had  had  of  the  joy  of  it,  which  had  passed  away,  and 
of  the  hard  work  of  it ;  and  I  feh  nothing  bat  discomfort  in  looking 
back ;  for  I  saw  that  I  had  always  been  working  for  mytdf  in  one 
way  or  another.  Either  for  myself,  in  doing  things  that  I  enjoyed, 
s.e.  climbing  mountains,  looking  at  pictures,  etc.;  or  for  my  own 
aggrandisement  and  satisfaction  of  ambition,  or  else  to  gratify  my 
affections  in  pleasing  you  and  my  mother,  but  that  I  had  never  really 
done  anything  for  God's  service.  Then  I  thought  of  my  investigations 
of  the  Bible  and  found  no  comfort  in  that  either,  for  there  seemed  to 
me  nothing  but  darkness  and  doubt  in  it;  and  as  I  w«s  thinking  of 
these  things  the  illness  increased  upon  me,  and  my  chest  got  sore,  and 
I  began  coughing  just  as  I  did  at  Salisbury,  and  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  have  another  violent  attack  at  once,  and  that  all  my  work 
at  Venice  must  be  given  up.  This  was  about  two  in  the  morning. 
So  I  considered  that  I  had  now  neither  pleasure  in  looking  to  my 
past  life,  nor  any  hope,  such  as  would  be  any  comfort  to  me  on  a 
sick-bed,  of  a  future  one.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  would 
never  do. 

''So after  thinking  a  little  more  about  it,  I  resolved  that  at  any  rate 
I  would  act  as  if  the  Bible  wen  tme ;  that  if  it  were  not,  at  all  events 
I  should  be  no  wotsc  off  than  I  was  before ;  that  I  would  believe  in 
Christ,  and  take  Him  for  my  Master  in  whatever  I  did ;  that  assuredly 
to  disbelieve  the  Bible  was  quite  as  difficult  as  to  believe  it ;  that  there 
were  mysteries  either  way ;  and  that  the  best  mystery  was  that  which 
gave  me  Christ  for  a  Master.  And  when  I  had  done  this  I  fell  asleep 
directly.  When  I  rose  in  the  morning  the  cold  and  cough  were  gone ; 
and  though  I  was  still  unwell,  I  felt  a  peace  and  spirit  in  me  I  had 
never  known  before,  at  least  to  the  same  extent ;  and  the  next  day  I 
was  quite  well,  and  everything  has  seemed  to  go  right  with  me  ever 
since,  all  discouragement  and  difficulties  vanishing  even  in  the  smallest 
things.  ... 

The  religious  tone  and  moral  purpose  which  govern  the  argument  and 
inspire  the  appeal  in  TTie  Stones  of  Venice  came  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  man.    They  were  at  once  his  inspiration  and  his  encouragement : — 

''  The  fact  is  "  (he  writes)  "  one's  days  must  be  either  a  laying  up  of 
treasure  or  a  loss  of  it ;  life  is  either  an  ebbing  or  a  flowing  tide  ;  and 
every  ni^t  one  must  say.  Here  is  so  much  of  ray  fortune  gone — ^irre- 
vocably— with  nothing  to  restore  it  or  to  be  given  in  exciiange  for  it ; 
or.  Here  is  another  day  of  good  service  done  and  interest  got,  good 
vineyard  digging,  for  which  very  assuredly  '  whatsoever  is  right,  that  I 
shaU  receive ' "  (Letter  to  his  fitther,  April  14, 1852). 

The  longer  passage  just  cited  indicates  some  unsettlement  of  Ruskin^s 
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early  fiedth,  and  in  the  text  of  the  present  Tolome  will  be  found  the  first 
passages  in  his  works  which  were  written  in  a  temper  different  from  the 
exclusive  Protestantism  that  he  came  in  after  jears  to  deplore  and 
denounce.  Such  a  passage  as  that  in  the  third  chapter  (§  40)  on  the 
Madonna  of  Murano  heralds  his  subsequent  power  of  sympathy  with  every 
kind  of  sincere  reliinous  emotion,  and  even  of  sincere  aimosticism*^    As 

hi. ...  ^  b™Xd. « did  bL  p.«,  .f  .^p.a.,  ^ 

Ruskin^s  religious  exercises  were  accompanied,  it  should  be  added,  now 
as  always,  by  much  practical  benevolence.  *^  I  can  this  time  show  you,^  he 
writes  to  his  father  (January  16, 1862),  *^  how  the  money  has  gone  to  the 
last  fraction.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  in  charity.  There  is  not,  I 
think,  one  man  of  the  lower  classes  whom  I  have  ever  known  in  Venice 
who  does  not  come  begging,  and  with  as  much  justness  of  claim  as 
habitual  improvidence  can  give  to  any  one.^  His  wife,  too,  visited  the 
poor  and  sick,  both  in  the  hospitals  and  in  their  own  homes.  Nor  were 
home  charities  forgotten.  In  these  his  Ceither  acted  as  his  almoner,  and 
Ruskin  sent  him  the  names  and  addresses  of  poor  and  deserving  men, 
struggling  artists  and  others,  whom  he  was  to  search  out  and  help. 

Occasionally  in  the  letters  of  this  period  one  finds,  too,  anticipations 
of  those  wider  social  problems — of  the  unequal  distribution  of  riches  and 
poverty,  of  luxury  and  misery,  which  were  forwards  to  occupy  so  much 
of  his  time  and  thoughts : — 

"(Noven^er  12,  1851.) — I  was  rather  struck  yesterday  by  three 
paragraphs  in  Gaiignam — ^in  parallel  columns — so  that  the  eye  ranged 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  first  gave  an  account  of  a  girl  aged 
twenty-one,  being  found,  after  Ijring  exposed  all  night,  and  having 
given  birth  to  a  dead  child,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  near  (Maidstone, 
I  think — but  some  English  county  town) ;  the  second  was  the  fsshions 
for  November,  with  an  elaborate  account  of  satin  skirts ;  and  the  third, 
a  burning  to  death  of  a  child— -or  rather,  a  dying  after  burning — ^be- 
cause the  surgeon,  without  an  order  from  the  parish,  would  neither  go 
to  see  it  nor  send  it  any  medicine." 

A  note  such  as  this  is  significant  of  the  social  sympathies  which  in- 
formed, as  we  shall  see,  some  of  the  most  vital  and  effective  passages 
of  the  present  volume.  In  after  years — and  first,  prominently,  in  Sesame 
and  Lilies — Ruskin  made  much  of  arguments  or  appeals  from  cuttings  in 
the  newspapers,  arranged  by  *^  Fors  Clavigera^^-by  chance,  but  by  chance 
that  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  During  his  present  sojourn  at  Venice 
Ruskin  put  his  thoughts  on  public  affSedrs  into  the  form  of  three  letters  to 
the  T^nes,  dealing  severally  with  the  principles  of  taxation,  representation, 

^  See  Introduction  to  The  Crown  of  Wild  ORve,  and  compare  VoL  IV,  pw  386  n. 
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and  edocatioii.  ^I  hope,^  he  wrote  to  his  ttAher^  in  lifnding  the  fint 
sheets  far  transmissaon  to  the  nempeper  (March  14, 18SSX  **" the  Taws 
wiU  put  these  letters  m,  for  twenty  jeais  henoe,  if  I  Irre^  I  dftoaU  like  to  be 
able  to  ider  to  them,'and  say,  *  I  told  yon  so,  and  now  yoo  are  beginning 
to  find  it  oat.^^  The  letters  were,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  patamal 
discretion,  held  back ;  but  Raskin  seems  to  have  osed  the  third  ot  the 
series,  or  some  portion  of  it,  as  Ajqpendix  7  (^  Modem  Edocation  "*)  in  the 
third  volume  of  7Ar  Sionts  of  Venice.  Such  portions  of  the  letters  as 
have  been  found  among  the  author^s  MSS^  together  with  an  interesting 
correspondence  on  the  subject  between  fiither  and  son,  aie  given  in 
a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 


Two  other  distracticms  from  his  regular  work,  of  a  different  kind, 
remain  to  be  mentioned  before  we  leave  Venice.  On  December  19, 
1861,  Turner  died,  and  thou^  the  precise  tarns  of  the  will  were  not  yet 
known,  Ruskin  learnt  at  once  that  he  had  been  appointed  an  cxecutcM'. 
The  position  was  to  involye  him  in  many  wornes,  but  for  the  moment 
it  filled  him  with  new  interests  and  exdtemcnts.  He  would  perh^[M 
write  Tumer^s  Life;  he  would  at  any  rate  arrange  aO  his  irorks;  the 
nation  would  build  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  the  artut^s  bequest, 
and  he,  the  disciple,  would  be  commissioned  to  plan  the  shrine.  Mean- 
while it  was  to  be  presumed  that  many  of  Tdmer*s  drawings  and  sketches 
would  come  into  the  market,  and  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  fether  letter  after 
letter  of  instructions  with  regard  to  those  whidi  were,  and  were  not,  to 
be  acquired  for  their  collection.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  these  matters 
in  a  later  volume,  wherein  Ruskin'*s  Turner  Notes  are  collected.  Another 
affair  which  occupied  some  of  his  time  and  thou^ts  at  Venice  was  the 
acquisition  which  he  hoped  to  persuade  the  Trustees  to  allow  him  to 
mdce  on  their  behalf  of  two  pictures  by  Untoiet  for  the  National  Gallery. 
He  took  much  trouble  in  the  matter,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  to  this  also 
we  shall  refer  in  a  later  volume.^ 

The  negotiations  with  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallcfy  kept 
him  at  Venice  beyond  his  appointed  time;  his  lease  of  the  Casa  Wetzler 
was  up,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  he  moved  into  lodgings  in  St. 
Mark's  Place.  ""It  is  very  delidous,"*  he  wrote  (May  16X  "" looking 
down  upon  the  place,  as  Turner  found  out  Icmg  ago  when  he  p<iint4wl 
the  first  picture  I  defended^ — *  Juliet  and  her  Nurse.' ^  He  was  de- 
tained at  Venice  yet  further  by  the  theft  of  some  of  his  wife's  jewels 


^  Raskin  booght  snother  pictare  by  Tintoiet  for  himself,  wliich  he  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford ;  see  note  in  the  next  vvlome.  Venetian  Index,  j; 
''  Ducal  Pblaoe/'  ad  Jin, 

>  See  VoL  IIL  p.  03a. 
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and  by  vexatious  proceedings  which  arose  out  of  it;  but  at  length,  at 
the  end  of  June,  they  left,  homeward  bound,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  book  roughed  out.  They  returned 
by  the  St.  Gothard,  and  Ruskin  stayed  a  day  or  two  onoe  more  in  the 
scenes  of  some  of  his  best-beloved  Turner  drawings.  Venice,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  by-work ;  it  was  among  the  fields  and  hills  that  Ruskin  felt 
upon  his  native  heath : — 

''AiROLo,  Sunday,  ^th  July  [1852]. — I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
reached  a  more  delightful  place  for  a  Sunday's  rest.  There  is  a  new 
inn  here,  not  a  fashionable  hotel,  but  small,  clean,  and  Swiss.  The 
weather  was  lovely  yesterday,  and  this  morning  is  cloudless ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  filth  and  vice  of  Venice  and  the  parity  of  the 
scene  which  1  have  before  me  to-day  is  intense  beyond  expression. 
I  always  used  to  feel  rejoiced  in  coming  out  of  Italy  into  Switserland ; 
but  this  time  I  have  been  more  completely  shut  into  a  city — ^though  a 
beautiful  one — ^than  ever  in  my  life  before.  There  are  indeed  gardens 
and  vines  scattered  among  the  houses,  but  one's  eye  in  Venice  is  never 
fiimiliar  with  grass  or  vegetation,  and  is  necessarily  fiuniliar  with  mudi 
misery  and  wickedness ;  and  the  scene  before  my  window  this  morning 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  purity  and  peace ;  a  good  deal  like  that 
from  our  windows  at  Chamouni,  but  the  green  slopes  of  hill  less  steep, 
and  softer,  all  broken  into  sweet  knolls  and  studded  with  cottages  and 
clusters  of  pine,  and  above  them  a  mass  of  snowy  rocks,  not  disfigured 
by  debris  or  glaciers,  but  with  the  snow  glittering  in  starry  fragments 
upon  their  flanks,  and  crowning  them  with  delicate  lines  and  threads  of 
silver,  and  the  Ticino  murmuring  in  the  valley — not  a  white  glacier 
stream,  but  clear  and  blue,  and  so  far  away  that  its  sound  is  like  the 
gentle  voice  of  one  of  our  English  streams;  and  down  the  valley, 
promontory  beyond  promontory  of  pines,  all  dim  with  the  morning 
mist  and  sunshine.  I  had  no  idea  Airolo  was  so  beautifully  placed^ 
but  one  must  reH  at  a  place  before  it  can  be  known.  To-morrow,  D.  V., 
we  sleep  at  Fluelen,  where  I  want  to  see  the  evening  and  morning  effect 
upon  the  scene  of  our  loveliest  Turner.  I  shall  then  send  the  carriage 
we  have  brought  from  Verona  to  Lucerne  by  the  steamer,  but  I  shall 
go  round  by  Schwytz  and  Goldau  to  see  Turner's  other  subjects." 

The  middle  of  July  (1852)  saw  Ruskin  at  home,  and  he  settled  down 
at  onoe  to  finish  his  book.  He  had  given  up  his  house  in  Park  Street 
before  going  abroad  in  the  previous  summer ;  he  could  not  live  any  more, 
he  said,  *^  vrith  a  dead  brick  wall  opposite  his  windows.**^  ^  His  father  had 
taken  and  furnished  for  him  a  house  on  Heme  Hill  (No.  SO),  next  door 
to  his  old  house,  and  there  he  and  his  wife  resided   till  the  following 

^  See  the  letter  to  Samuel  Rogers,  given  in  the  Introduction  to  the  next  volume. 
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spring.  There  are  bat  few  letters,  memorials,  or  diary-entries  of 
period  (185S-185S);  it  most  have  been  a  time  of  hard  and  continuous 
work,  with  the  two  volumes  of  7^  Skmei  to  be  revised,  re-cast,  and 
completed,  and  the  plates  to  be  prepared. 

How  busy  he  was  may  be  gathered  from  apologetic  letters  to  his  friends. 
^*  Pray  ask  Mrs.  Harrison  to  forgive  my  rudeness,^  he  writes  to  his  old 
friend  and  mentor,  W.  H.  Harrison,  ^  in  not  having  called,  but  I  am  tor- 
mented by  the  very  gentry  of  whom  Cruikshank  was  talking,  the  wood- 
cutters, until  I  b^n  to  believe  they  consider  me  the  Uodi  they  are 
to  carve  upon ;  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  get  my  run  in  the  forenoon  each 
day — as  much  open  air  as  possible.  I  have  not  been  into  one  house,  up 
the  hill  or  down,  save  my  own  and  my  frtther^  fcnr  a  month  back.*^  So, 
again,  he  writes  to  F.  T.  Palgrave  (March  14, 1868) : — 

''  I  am  getting  the  work  of  eighteen  months  to  a  oooclosion,  and  am 
obliged  to  keep  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  my  forenoon  and  even- 
ings unbroken,  but  if  you  like  walking  we  could  have  a  walk  together 
any  day  after  Wednesday  that  is  fine,  from  four  to  six,  my  days  at 
present  being  thus  divided.  I  don't  get  up  very  early :  don't  break- 
fast till  eight,  nor  get  to  my  work  before  half-past  nine.  I  have  then 
about  four  hours  for  writing,  including  letters:  we  dine  at  half-past 
one,  and  from  half-past  two  till  four  I  draw;  then  I  walk  till  six, 
come  home  to  tea,  and  read  in  the  evenings.  Now  you  can  either 
lunch  with  us  at  our  dinner,  and  come  out  and  take  a  walk  to  Norwood 
with  me  at  four  o'clock  any  day  you  like :  the  March  afternoons  are 
now  very  delightful." 

By  the  end  of  the  year  (1852)  the  second  volume  was  nearly  off  his 
hands;  it  was  out  early  in  the  spring,  and  for  the  London  season  of  1858 
he  took  a  house  (No.  6)  in  Charles  Street,  Grosvoior  Square.  The  third 
volume  of  The  Stones  was  now  nearing  completion,  and  he  had  written 
also  the  first  part  of  his  notes  for  the  Arundel  Society  on  GioUo  and  his 
Works  in  Padua.  In  July  1858  he  took  a  cottage  at  Glenfinlas  for  a 
well-earned  holiday,  on  which  he  and  his  Mrife  were  presently  joined  by 
the  brothers  William  and  John  Everett  Millais.  In  Scotland  he  passed 
the  last  proofs  of  the  third  volume  of  The  Stones^  but  his  principal  work 
there  was  the  preparation  of  his  Edinburgh  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting;  the  story  of  his  Scottish  sojourn  may  therefore  conveniently  be 
deferred  to  the  Introduction  to  that  book  (Vol.  XH.).  By  the  time  the 
lectures  were  ready  the  last  volume  of  77^  Stones  of  Venice  had  been  given 
to  the  public. 

It  had  been  Ruskin'*s  intention  to  conclude  the  work  in  one  volume, 
the  second;  but  even  with  much  curtailment  his  materials  were  found 
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ample  to  fumiah  forth  two  yolumes.  The  first  Tolaiiie,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  oonoemed  with  ^The  Foundations.^  To  the  seocmd,  which  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  Byzantine  and  the  Grothic  buildings  of  Venice,  he  gave 
the  sub-title  of  ^  Tlie  Sea-Stories,^  or,  as  he  caUs  them  in  the  Exany^les  of 
the  ArchUectwre  of  Venice^  *^  The  Water-Stories.^  He  explains  the  title  in 
a  letter  to  his  fiBtther : — 

** October  l6  [1851].—.  .  .  The  second  volume  is  to  be  called  'The 
Sea-Stories/  for  what  on  land  we  call  a  ground  floor,  I  always  call  in 
speaking  of  Venetian  building  the  Sea  Story,  and  this  will  give  you 
the  same  kind  of  double  meaning  to  the  title  of  the  second  volume 
that  there  is  in  the  first."  < 

The  volume  was  to  be  concerned  with  the  palaces  which  were  raised 
on  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  this  central  period  in  Venetian  architec- 
ture was  the  period  also  of  her  best  strength  as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
The  third  volume,  dealing  with  the  Renaissance  buildings,  was  naturally 
entitled  '^  The  FaU,""  though  the  author  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  another  title : — 

^  I  almost  wish,"  he  wrote  to  his  father  (from  Glenfinlas,  September 
18,  1853), ''  I  had  thought  of  Isaiah  xxxiv.  11  before  fixing  the  Utle  of 
the  third  volume.  I  think  The  *  Stones  of  Emptiness '  would  so  precuefy 
have  fitted  the  Renaissance  architecture."  ' 

Tike  work  involved  in  the  third  volume  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  Venetian  Index,  in  which  Ruskin  noted  for  the  use  of  travellers  all 
the  principal  buildings  of  the  city,  and  included  descriptions  of  many 
of  the  pictures.  The  notice  of  the  works  of  Tintoret  in  the  school 
and  church  of  S.  Rocco  were  particularly  elaborate,  and  became  among 
the  best  known  and  most  often  quoted  passages  of  Ruskin^s  works.  His 
study  of  Tintoret  had  begun,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  in  1846,  and  in 
this  respect  7%^  Stones  of  Venice  was  a  continuation  of  Modem  Pamtere. 

The  publication  of  the  second  and  third  volumes,  so  near  together 
as  to  enable  them  to  be  read  and  reviewed  consecutively,  added  sensibly 
to  Ruskin^s  already  high  reputation.  The  novelty  of  his  views,  the 
ingenuity  and  knowledge  with  which  they  were  presented,  the  orderly 
marshalling  of  his  subject,  the  imaginative  eloquence  of  his  language, 
made  a  deep  impression.     One  of  his  principal  themes  in  this  second 

^  Letterpre§s  to  Plate  8  of  the  JExampie^,  in  the  next  volume. 

'  See  VoL  IX.  pp.  xxxiv.  and  xlv. 

s  ''  But  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shaU  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and  the  raven 
shall  dwdLl  in  it;  and  he  shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion,  and  the 
stones  of  emptiness." 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xxxviL-xxxix. 
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Yolume  was  the  glory  of  Venetian  colour,  and  much  of  the  quality  which 
he  described  passed  into  his  own  brilliant  pages.  The  descriptions  of 
the  approach  to  Venice  and  of  the  fiist  Tision  of  St.  Mark^s  are  familiar 
to  every  reader,  and  not  less  celebrated  is  the  imaginative  piece  in  which 
he  pictures  ••that  difference  between  the  district  of  the  gentian  and 
of  the  olive  which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  far  off,  as  they  lean 
upon  the  sirocco  wind^  (ch.  vi  §  8).  To  some  of  the  new  notes  in 
Ruskin^s  message,  contained  in  this  volume,  we  shall  presently  refer,  but 
here  we  may  remark  also,  that  in  various  passages  of  this  volume  Rnskin 
introduces  references  to  illuminated  manuscripts  (see  pp.  267,  821,  885), 
and  in  the  next  volume  illustrations  from  them  (vol.  iii.  Plate  1).  He 
had  b^^un  the  collection  of  such  things  a  year  or  two  befcMre,  and 
in  1853-1854  he  devoted  much  time  to  them — studies  which  had 
result  in  some  lectures  given  in  the  latter  year  (Vol.  XXL),  and  which 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  were  one  of  his  principal  interests.  We  may 
remark  also,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  passages  by  the  way  on  Dante  and 
Spenser,  wUch  with  the  chapter  ••  Of  Imagination  Contemplative  ^  in  the 
second  volume  of  Modem  PainierSj  were  among  the  earliest  of  his  excur- 
sions into  literary  criticism.  Even  in  the  most  methodical  of  his  books 
Ruskin  often  digressed,  but  his  readers  recognised  that  whatever  he 
touched  he  adorned  with  fresh  and  suggestive  flashes  of  insight 

All  this  was  fully  recognised  in  the  reviews  of  the  volumes  at  the 
times  of  their  publication.^  ••  Mr.  Ruskin,^  wrote  one  of  them,  ••  is  the 
first  really  popular  writer  we  have  ever  had  upon  architecture;  and^ 
paradoxioJ  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  because  he  is  almost  the  first  truly 
profound  writer  we  have  had  on  that  subject^ '    ••  The  Stones  of  Venice^ 

^  In  addition  to  the  reviews  cited  in  the  text  the  following  rosy  be  referred 
to  '.—The  Globe,  July  21,  1853 ;  lAterary  OiuteUe,  July  30,  Aogost  16,  October  29 ; 
OHHef  August  1,  November  1;  Banrndner,  August  6;  Ouardian,  August  24; 
BdnUmrgk  Ghiardian,  October  22  (''far  in  advance  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  previous 
works ") ;  the  Ecelenatiie,  October  1853,  voL  15,  pp.  467-476  (un£ivourable) ;  the 
MnUkly  ChrUtian  Spectator,  October  1853,  vol  3,  pp.  589-595  (''the  Turner  of 
modem  literature  and  the  Johnson  of  art") ;  tiie  Oentkman'e  Magazine,  October  1853, 
N.  S.,  voL  40,  pp.  392-.394,  December  1853,  pp.  607-009 ;  the  Britieh  {iuarteriy  Review, 
November  1853,  vol.  18,  pp.  460-483  ;  the  Sc^ctic  Review,  November  1853,  N.  S.,  voL 
6,  op.  553-563 ;  the  National  Mieeellang,  November  1853,  voL  2,  pp.  30-38  (a  review 
still  worth  reading:  see  a  reference  below,  p.  335);  the  Eedenologiet,  December 
1853,  voL  14,  pp.  415-417 ;  the  IBuetrated  London  Newt,  December  3,  17,  31  (hostile)  ; 
the  WeitminJtter  Retfiew,  January  1854,  N.  S.,  vol.  5.  pp.  315-319 ;  the  Proepective  Review, 
February  1854,  voL  10,  pp.  19-51 ;  and  Fraeer'e  Magazine^  February  and  April  1854, 
vol.  49,  pp.  127-138,  463-478.  The  Builder  reviewed  the  second  volume  on  August  6, 
1853 ;  and  published  hostile  articles,  written  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  by 
''Z."  on  August  13  and  October  22.  Rusldn's  father  sent  him  the  former  article ; 
''  it  is  a  species  of  enooursffement  to  me,"  he  replied  (Aug.  15),  "  in  showing  what 
peltry  opponents  I  have  to  tod  with." 

s  Doilg  New,  August  1,  185& 
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said  another,  in  taking  leave  of  the  completed  work,  ^  is  a  solemn  book ; 
the  production  of  an  earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  informed  mind. 
The  author  of  this  essay  has  condensed  into  it  a  poetic  apprehoisioD, 
the  fruit  of  awe  of  God  and  delight  in  nature,  a  knowledge,  love,  and 
just  estimate  of  art,  a  holding  fast  to  fact  and  repudiation  of  hear- 
say, an  historic  breadth,  and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social 
problems,  whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find  paralleled.^  ^  The 
volumes  appeased  old  enemies  and  made  new  friends.  ^I  was  sur* 
prised,^  wrote  Ruskin  to  his  fiftther  (August  1,  1853),  **  by  the  Jihenamm^ 
which  I  think  is  intended  for  a  most  favourable  review;  nay,  I  think 
it  is  their  idea  of  eulogium.  They  clearly  want  to  make  peace,  and 
the  objections  are  so  ridiculous  that  I  believe  the  very  idlest  reader  can 
see  their  quality.^  That  journal,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  hostile,* 
devoted  a  very  long  notice  to  the  second  volume  of  TA^  Stones  of  Vemct^ 
parting  with  it  as  a  *' fanciful,  eloquent,  suggestive,  prejudiced,  and 
inconclusive  book  '*' — a  book  **  to  be  cavilled  at  ^  but  to  be  ^^  read  and 
quoted.**^'  The  Times^  which  had  not  hitherto  noticed  any  of  RuskinV 
books,  and  which  indeed  in  those  days  allotted  very  little  space  to 
literature,  now  gave  marked  and  unusual  prominence  to  The  SUmt$  qf 
Venice.  Two  long  reviews  were  devoted  to  the  second  volume,  and 
another  of  yet  greater  length  to  the  third.  It  recognised  in  the  author 
^  a  contemporary  of  Tennyson  and  Turner,  and  one  of  the  consolations 
of  an  age  which,  unheroic  in  action  and  perplexed  in  faith,  has  fed  its 
sentiment  on  the  poetical  aspects  of  nature  and  of  history.^*  Ruskin 
was  much  pleased  with  the  prominence  given  to  his  book  in  the  leading 
journal,  though  on  particular  points  many  objections  were  taken  to 
his  views.  ^^I  am  much  pleased,^  he  writer  to  his  father  (October  2), 
^^  with  critique  in  T%mes.  It  is  by  a  man  who  has  really  read  the  book, 
and  thought  over  it — incomparably  the  best  critique  I  ever  had.^ 

What,  we  may  now  pass  to  consider,  was  Ruskin^s  purpose  in  the 
Venetian  work  which  had  detained  his  time  and  thoughts  for  three  years, 
to  the  interruption  of  Modern  Painters  f  What  were  its  leading  ideas  ? 
and  what  its  influence  on  the  art  and  thought  of  the  time?    Ruskin 

1  Spectator,  October  8,  1853.  '^  One  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  critiqaet  I 
have  had,"  writes  Ruskin  to  his  father  (Oct.  21).  This  was  a  review  of  vol.  iii. ;  voL  iL 
had  been  noticed  on  July  23. 

>  See  Vol.  IIL  p.  xliiL ;  Vol.  IV.  p.  xlii. ;  VoL  VIII.  p.  xxxix. 

'  No.  1343,  pp.  879-881,  July  23,  1853.  The  review  of  the  third  volume  (No. 
1366,  pp.  1249-1260,  October  22)  was  less  friendly,  but  the  notices  of  Tlntoiet's 
pictures  were  highly  praised. 

*  The  reviews  in  the  Timet  appeared  on  September  24,  October  1^  and  November 
12.    The  passage  quoted  above  is  trom  the  second  notice. 
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always  regarded  his  work  upon  Vouoe  as  an  interlude,  a  diversion,  an 
intenruption.  ^'AIl  that  I  did  at  Vouoe,^  he  says,  *^was  by-work, 
because  her  history  had  been  fiEdsely  written  before.  .  •  •  Something  also 
was  due,"*"  he  adds,  **  to  my  love  of  gliding  about  in  gondolas.^  ^  But  he 
came  to  recognise  that  through  this  by-way  he  had  been  led  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  His  study  of  Tintoret  (in  1845)  had  led  him  ^  into 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Venice  herself;  imd  through  that  into  what 
else  I  have  traced  or  told  of  the  laws  of  national  Ktrength  and  virtue. 
I  am  happy  in  having  done  this  so  that  the  truth  of  it  must  stand.^ ' 
And  similarly  in  a  letter  to  a  Venetian  friend.  Count  Zond,  he  calls 
himself  '^a  foster-child  of  Vauoe;  she  has  taught  me  all  that  I  have 
rightly  learned  of  the  arts  which  are  my  joy ;  and  of  all  the  happy  and 
ardent  days,  which,  in  my  earlier  life,  it  was  granted  to  me  to  spttid  in 
this  holy  land  of  Italy,  none  were  so  precious  as  those  which  I  used  to 
pass  in  the  bright  recess  of  your  Piazzetta,  by  the  pillars  of  Acre ;  looking 
sometimes  to  the  glimmering  mosaics  in  the  vaults  of  the  church ;  some- 
times to  the  Square,  thinking  of  its  immortal  memories;  sometimes  to 
the  Palace  and  the  Sea.^*  Before  coming  to  the  lessons  learnt  and 
taught  by  Rusldn  from  the  stones  of  Venice  we  may  remark  that  the 
digression  turned  out  to  lead  back  to  the  main  theme  of  Modem  Painier$j 
which  was  the  history  of  the  art  of  landscape  painting.  It  was  ^^the 
Benaissance  frosts,^*  Buskin  held,  that  had  killed  at  once  the  vital  art 
of  architecture,  and  the  love  of  landscape.  He  was  full  of  this  point  as 
he  neared  the  end  of  his  book : — 

"  I  have  now  done  all  the  hard  dry  work,"  he  writes  to  his  father 
(April  96,  1852),  ''and  I  see  my  superstmcture  in  progress — a  noble 
subject :  fVhjf  is  it  that  we  have  now  no  great  art,  except  in  land- 
scape, and  what  the  consequences  will  be,  if  we  continue  in  this  state ; 
while  the  '  except  in  landscape '  forms,  as  I  told  you,  the  subject  of 
the  third  volume  of  Modem  Pamiert.  All  Modem  Pamien  together  will 
be  the  explanation  of  a  parenthesis  in  The  Stones  of  Vemce,"  ^ 

Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way  round,  as  Ruskin  sometimes  did,  all  TTie 
Stones  qf  Venice  was  the  explanation  of  a  point  in  Modem  Painters.  It 
was  thus  that  Ruskin  put  the  matter  in  an  earlier  letter  than  the  one  re- 
ferred to  above ;  it  will  be  found  cited  in  a  note  on  p.  SOT,  below.     So, 

1  Prwterita,  L  ch.  ix.  §  180.  *  Ibid.  iL  ch.  vii.  §  140. 

'  (hservoMknU  nUomo  ai  Risiauri  intemi  ed  estemi  delta  BesUiea  di  San  Mareo^ 
Venezia,  1877>  p.  12. 

«  Stames  iif  Vemee,  roL  i.  ch.  xzi.  §  31 ;  voL  iii.  ch.  L  §  23. 

*  That  18  to  say,  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
naiflsance,  by  destroying  toe  pictoreeque  element  in  architecture,  contribnted  to  divert 
the  love  oi  nature  into  landaoipe  painting  :  see  below,  p.  207. 
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again,  and  more  generally,  Ruskin  says  in  the  third  Tolane  of  Mi^dem 
Painiert  (ch.  viii.  §  1)  that  the  two  books  ^are  parts  of  one  whole, 
divided  merely  as  I  had  occasion  to  follow  ont  one  or  other  of  its 
branches ;  for  I  have  always  considered  ardiitectore  as  an  essential  part 
of  landscape.^ 

This,  however,  was  an  ex  post  fado  harmony  of  condosions.  At  the 
time  The  Stones  qf  Venice  seemed  a  digression,  and  its  teaching  may 
properly  be  isolated  and  r^arded  as  significant  in  itself.  We  have 
noticed  already  ^  one  of  its  main  themes,  connecting  it  with  The  Seven 
Lamps  qf  Architecture — ^namely,  its  illustration  of  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  book,  that  architecture  is  the  expression  of  certain  states 
in  the  moral  temper  of  the  people  by  and  for  whom  it  is  produced.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  here  any  outline  of  the  argument.  The  progress 
of  it,  though  occasionally  delayed  by  digressions,  is  perfectly  dear 
and  orderly  throughout;  moreover,  the  author  himself  has  given  two 
summaries  of  it — ^first  and  fully,  in  an  introduction  to  the  Venetian  Index 
(Vol.  XI.) ;  secondly  and  more  shortly,  in  the  prefsuse  to  the  edition  of 
1874  (see  Vol.  IX.  p.  14).  What  is  here  proposed  is  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  points  which  either  have  significance  in  relation  to  Ruskin^s 
subsequent  work,  or  which  have  had  traceable  influence  on  tiie  art  and 
thought  of  our  time. 

The  use  of  architecture  as  an  historical  document  was  one  of  the 
original  and  fruitful  points  in  Ruskin^s  Venetian  work,'  and  later  studies 
in  Venetian  history  have  on  the  whole  tended  to  confirm  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  his  condusions  in  this  particular  case.  If  it  is  said  that  he 
made  too  little  of  political  forces  and  ignored  some  commercial  factors 
altogether — especially,  for  instance,  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  in 
I486,  which  to  the  historians  had  a  prindpal  effect  in  hastening  the 
•  decline  of  Venetian  supremacy  * — the  answer  is  that  he  was  dealing  with 
moral  causes  and  conditions  which  were  long  antecedent  to  that  par- 
ticular event,  and  of  which,  as  he  maintained,  political  changes  were  the 
expression  rather  than  the  cause.^  The  question  is  whether  his  theory, 
deduced  from  the  spirit  of  Venetian  architecture,  is  or  is  not  in  general 
conformity  with  the  other  orders  of  feurts  upon  which  general  historians 
are  wont  exclusively  to  dwell.  The  answer  is  that  substantially  and  with 
some  qualifications  Ruskin  was  right.  This  is  the  view  of  the  modem 
historian  of  the  Republic.  ^^  Ruskin,**"  says  Mr.  Horatio  Brown,  *^  carried 
his  theories  further  than  history,  faithfully  studied,  would  warrant,  but  in 
most  cases  he  had  reason  on  his  side.    It  may  be  doubted  if  the  year  1418 

»  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  xxi.  «  Compare  Vol.  IX.  p.  xlii. 

s  See  St,  Marie  9  Rest,  §  34. 

*  See  ch.  L  of  the  first  volame,  and  especially  p.  18  n.  (Vol.  IX.). 
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and  the  death  of  Carlo  Zeno  mark  categorically  the  point  at  which  the 
history  of  Venice  begins  to  decline  and  fall ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transition  finom  the  Grothic  style  to  that  of  the  BenaisHmce  undoubtedly 
coincides  with  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  Venetian  peopk 
and  in  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  Republic^^ 

Ruskin^s  work  may  properly  be  considered,  therefore,  to  have  thrown 
important  light  on  Venetian  history.  In  regard  to  Venetian  architecture 
it  has  been  as  a  revelation.  The  success  of  his  work  in  this  respect  tends 
to  obscure  its  value.  For  two  generations  past  Venice  has  been  seen 
through  Ruskin^s  eyes;  it  is  forgotten  that  his  vision  was  individual  and 
original.  He  produced  something  of  the  same  effect  in  relation  to  the 
architecture  of  Venice  that  Turner  produced  in  relation  to  her  scenery  of 
sea  and  sky.  The  Venice  of  all  the  painters  of  to-day,  whether  with  the 
brush  or  in  words,  is  the  Venice  of  Turner — a  city  of  enchantpid  colour; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  popular  Venice  was  that  of  Canaletto— 
a  city  of  murky  shadows.  When  we  now  read  in  7^  Seven  Lampe  qf 
ArchiUcture  that  the  Ducal  Palace  is  ^^a  model  of  all  perfection,^'  we 
may  or  may  not  entirely  agree,  but  the  judgment  does  not  surprise  as  a 
paradox.  And  when  we  are  told  that  the  fiifade  of  St.  Mark^s  is  ^'a 
lovely  dream,^*  we  are  most  of  us  inclined  to  acquiesce,  and  few,  if  any, 
are  startled  into  indignation.  But  when  Buskin  wrote,  the  architects  of 
the  time  regarded  such  opinions  as  indicating  the  wildest  caprice,  if  not 
as  evidence  of  insanity.*  Professional  opinion  was  that  St.  Mark^s  and 
the  Ducal  Palace  were  as  u^y  and  repulsive  as  they  were  contrary  to 
rule  and  order.^  Hie  g^ieral  public  did  not,  perhaps,  entirely  share  such 
views,  but  Gibbon  is  worth  citing  as  an  example  of  educated  and  cultured 
opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century : — 

''Of  all  the  towns  in  Italy/'  he  writes  to  his  stepmother  on  April  22, 
1765,  '^  I  am  the  least  satisfied  with  Venice.  Objects  which  are  only  singular 
without  being  pleasing  produce  a  momentaiy  surprise  which  soon  gives  way  to 
satiety  and  disgust  Old,  and  in  general,  iU-boilt  houses,  ruined  pictures,  and 
stinking  ditches,  dignified  with  the  pompous  denomination  of  canak,  a  fine 
bridge  spoilt  by  two  rows  of  houses  upon  it,  and  a  large  square  decorated  with 
the  worst  architecture  I  ever  saw."  ^ 

^  TVanslated  firom  an  article  in  the  Nuow  ArckMo  Veneto,  voL  ziz.  (1900),  sabae- 
qaentlv  iaaned  as  a  pamphlet,  p.  2. 
»  VoL  Vm.  p.  111. 
»  VoL  VIIL  p.  206. 

*  See  the  pasBages  died  in  VoL  IX.  pp.  zliii.,  zliv.,  66  n. 
»  See^VoL  VIII.  pp.  206,  207. 

*  Prhaie  Letien  qf  Edward  Gibbon,  edited  by  R.  £.  Prothero,  1896,  L  75.  See  al«> 
the  extract  from  Lady  Craven's  letter  in  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  iiL  §  65.  Hot  see  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Mrs.  Pioasi  (Thrale),  cited  below,  p.  62. 
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The  ^wont  architecture^  alluded,  one  may  imagine,  not  to  the 
fienaiflsance  arcades  but  to  the  church,  the  palace,  and  the  campanile.^ 
It  would  be  as  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  depreciation  of  the  Bjrzantine 
and  Grothic  architecture  of  Venice  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  ninete^ith 
centuries,  as  to  adduce  echoes  of  Ruskin^s  Stones  qf  Venice  from  subsequent 
literature.  The  novelty  of  Ruskin^s  views  comes  out  veiy  clearly  in  one 
of  the  contemporary  reviews  of  this  volume : — 

'*  His  chief  architectural  service  consists  in  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon 
Lombard^  and  especially  Venetian  architecture,  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
the  Seven  Lamps  and  the  SUmes  of  Venice,  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  residt 
of  the  'barbarous'  taste  to  which  in  Wren's  and  Evelyn's  time  even  the 
pointed  Gothic  was  attributed.  He  has  proved  to  the  hearts  as  well  as  to  the 
heads  of  his  readers  that  the  Lombard  architects  were  artists  of  profound  and 
tender  feelings,  and  that  the  ignorance  and  want  of  principle  which  has  been 
attributed  to  them  has  only  existed  in  ourselves.  In  the  cases  in  which 
we  felt  best  fortified  against  a  good  opinion  of  the  mediaeval  architecture  of 
Italy,  BIr.  Ruskin  has  met  us  and  overthrown  our  theoretical  objections  with 
the  most  startling  and  unanswerable  pleas.  For  example,  the  architecture 
of  St  Marie's  at  Venice  has,  from  of  old,  been  the  butt  for  students,  as  well 
of  the  classic  as  of  the  Gothic  schools,  to  aim  their  wit  at.  Its  ill-shaped 
domes;  its  walls  of  brick  incnisted  with  marble;  its  chaotic  disregard  of 
symmetry  in  the  details ;  its  confused  hodge-podge  of  classic,  Moresque,  and 
Gothic  were  strong  points  in  the  indictment.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  comes  and 
assures  us,"  etc,  etc.  {Dmbf  News,  August  ],  1853).^ 

Ruskin^s  work  upon  the  early  architecture  of  Venice  was  original  and 
fruitful  in  relation  both  to  the  Byzantine  and  to  the  Gothic  styles.  He 
justly  claims  for  himself  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Lindsay  the  position 
of  a  pioneer  (in  this  country  at  any  rate)  m  the  appreciation  of  Byzantine 
art.'  It  is  now  well  known  and  understood  that  the  Church  of  tiie  Holy 
Wisdom  at  Constantinople  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the  architecture, 
both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.    Ruskin's  Stones  qf  Venice^  with  its 

^  Disraeli  in  OtnUarini  Fleming  admires  the  Palladian  churches,  and  writes  of 
''the  barharous  although  picturesque  buildings  called  the  Ducal  Palace."  Dickens, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  Ruskinian.  In  his  LeUen/ram  Italy  (1846)  he  is  disappointed 
with  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  has  ''  a  much  greater  sense  of  mystery  and  wonder  in 
the  Cathedral  of  San  Mark  at  Venice."  He  also  greatly  prefers  Tintoret  to  Michael 
Angelo  (pp.  167,  209). 

*  So  also  the  North  British  Review  (May  1864)  said :  ''  In  our  opinion— and  we 
have  made  no  light  studv  of  architecture  and  its  related  arts — the  most  important  piece 
of  criticism  as  vet  proauced  by  Mr.  Ruskin  is  his  account  and  justification  or  the 
Church  of  St  MarKS,  Venice,  an  edifice  which^  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
lils  Stsnee  qf  Venice,  was  a  stumbling-block  and  a  mystery  to  all  persons,  architects 
or  amateurs,  who  beheld  it" 

>  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VIII.  p.  121  a. 
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elaborate  account  of  St.  Markka— one  of  the  buildings  which  derive  from 
St.  Sofia — had  much  efiect  in  arousing  interest  in  Byzantine  architecture. 
^  The  half  century  that  has  passed  since  he  wrote  has  thrown  a  flood  of 
light,^  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  ^  upon  the  history  of  Byiantine  art  and 
its  far-radiating  influence  on  all  forms  of  art  in  the  West.  It  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Ruskin^s  genius  that,  long  before  the  special  studies  in 
Southern  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  which  have  g^ven  us  so  much 
new  information,  he  does  seem  to  have  said  nothing  which  the  later  studies 
have  disproved,  if,  indeed,  he  does  not  seem  from  time  to  time  implicitly 
to  have  felt  the  truth.^^  In  the  present  day  the  study  of  Byzantine  art 
has  led  to  an  adoption  of  Byzantine  architecture,  of  whidi  Mr.  Btetley^s 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster,  now  in  process  of  being 
incrusted  internally  with  marble  and  mosaics,  is  so  conspicuous  an  illustra- 
tion. It  is  thus  not  unreasonable  to  trace  back  to  Tlie  Stones  qf  Venice^ 
with  its  vindication  of  St.  Mark^s  from  the  charge  of  barbarism,  some 
share  in  the  influences  which  have  led  to  a  Byzantine  Revival.  In  his 
study  of  the  details  of  St.  Mark^s,  again,  Ruskin  broke  new  ground,  at 
any  rate  for  English  readers.  The  elaborate  works  on  the  subject  which 
now  exist  were  subsequent  to  his  book  and  owed  their  origin  to  his 
enthusiasm.  He  described  the  church  as  an  illuminated  Bible,  and  he  was 
the  first  English  writer  who  devoted  any  serious  attention  to  reading  its 
letters  (?  Lindsay).  There  was  already  a  description  of  the  church  published 
in  Venice  in  175»>1754— JLa  Chiesa  Ducak  di  S.  Marco  coUe  Notizie  dd 
mo  InnalzameniOj  Spiegaxione  delK  Mosaiciy  e  delle  Iscrizioni ;  un  DeUagUo 
dtUa  prtsAosUi  deUi  mamdj  con  iutto  cid  eke  di  Jvori  et  di  dentro  vi  si 
covUieni ;  e  con  varie  rifleesioni  et  scoporte^  S  vols.  To  this  book  a  reference 
is  made  below,  p.  1S7  n.  The  author  (as  stated  in  a  MS.  note  in  a  copy 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wedderbum)  was  Giovanni  Meschinello,  ^  jniest 
of  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo  and  of  the  Church  of  S.  Marco ;  a  learned  man 
and  much  devoted  to  books.*"    Among  the  books  of  a  date  later  than 

^  Jokn  Buskin,  1900^  p.  71-  Mr.  Harrison  hss  given  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
influenee  and  character  of  the  arts  of  Constantinople  in  his  Rede  Lecture^  Byzantine 
Hidarv  of  ike  Early  Middle  Agee,  1900  :  see  especiaUy  pp.  29-33.  I  am  uuahle  to  fbUow 
entirely  his  statement  in  the  former  work  (p.  70)  that  Raskin  failed  to  understand  '^  the 
veal  relation  of  the  hoildings  and  arts  he  found  at  Venice  to  their  true  sources  in  the 
Byxantine  school  and  in  Gh^k  invention."  The  connection  was  one  of  Ruskin's  main 
theses  in  his  book,  and  he  frequently  refers  to  the  onployment  of  Greek  workmen  in 
Venice  (see  also  8L  Marine  But,  §  57).  Probably  Mr.  Harrison  was  thinking  of  the 
distinction  which  Ruskin  drew — ^moet  clearly  in  the  Sewn  Lamps  (Vol.  \Ul,  pp. 
11^121)— between  Greek  and  Byiantine;  a  distinction  which^  in  the  later  note  to 
that  passage,  he  corrects;  see  also  St.  Marias  But,  |  92.  In  his  later  books  he 
frequently  insists  on  the  connection  between  the  arts  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  (see,  e.g,y 
his  preface  to  The  Economist  of  Xenophon  {BtbRotheca  Pastorum).  On  this  subject,  see 
fhrtter  St.  Qtorge  (the  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Union),  October  1908  p.  319. 
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Ruskin^s,  a  French  guide  is  worthy  of  notice — Gtdde  de  la  BariBque  Si. 
Marc  i  VenuCt  par  Antoine  Pasini,  Chanoine  de  la  meme  Basilique  (Schio : 
1888);  and  English  readers  may  usefully  consult  The  BMe  of  St.  Mark: 
Si.  Mark's  Church,  The  AUar  and  Throne  of  Venice,  by  Alexander 
Robertson,  D.D.  (1898).  But  the  most  important  work  on  St.  Mark^s 
is  the  sumptuous  and  monumental  series  of  volumes  issued  by  Signor  F. 
Ongania,  of  Venice  (1881-1888),  and  these  were  inspired  directly  by  Ruskin 
and  by  the  enthusiasm  for  their  church  which  he  had  kindled  among 
patriotic  Venetians.  In  Ongania^s  volumes  and  portfolios  every  portion 
of  the  church,  inside  and  out,  is  illustrated  either  by  permanent  photo- 
graphs or  by  chromo-lithographs.  The  scale  of  the  work  may  be  judged 
from  its  price — £91.  The  volume  containing  the  text  has  becoi  translated 
into  English — The  BcuiUca  qfS.  Mark  in  Venice  iUudraied  from  ihe  points 
qf  view  qf  art  and  hisioryby  Venetian  writers  under  the  direction  qfProfeseon 
Camillo  Boito,  transiaied  by  William  Scott  (Ongania,  1888).  Signor 
Ongania,  in  a  preface  written  upon  the  completion  of  his  undertaking, 
describes  its  magnitude  and  his  discouragements;  but,  he  adds,  ^ there 
served  to  inspire  him  with  courage  the  voice  and  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  celebrated  English  writer,  John  Ruskin,^  and  accordingly 

''TO 

Professor  JOHN   RUSKIN,   M.A.,   LL.D., 

whose  cordial  encouragement  and  able  suggestions  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  an  arduous  enterprise,  this 
English  translation  is  respectfully  dedicated  by  his  obliged  and  faithful 
servant,  F.  Ongania." 

The  reader  who  now  visits  St.  Mark^s  should  remember  that  the 
building  has  been  much  ^^  restored  ^  since  Ruskin  wrote.  Some  account 
of  the  restorations  is  given  in  the  volume  of  this  edition  containing  his 
later  Venetian  studies  which  have  many  references  to  the  subject.  Here 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  north  and  south  fronts  of  the  church 
have  been  refaced  and  to  some  extent  rebuilt ;  that  the  south-west  portico 
has  been  reconstructed  (see  below,  p.  115) ;  that  some  of  the  pavement  inside 
has  been  re-laid  (see  p.  116  n.) ;  and  that  on  the  cathedral  generally  many 
of  the  old  Greek  marbles  have  been  replaced  by  inferior  Carrara.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  has  been  very  largely 
'* restored^  since  Ruskin  described  it  in  this  volume.  Full  particulars 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  terminal  note  (below,  p.  464) ;  while 
in  notes  below  the  text  information  is  given  with  i*egard  to  capitak 
of  which  Ruskin^s  descriptions  are  affected  by  subsequent  restorations, 
and  a  list  of  the  subjects  sculptured  on  the  capitals  is  added  in  tabular 
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form,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  convenient  (p.  468).  Occasional 
notes  of  a  similar  kind  are  given  on  topographical  points.  In  this  part  of 
their  work  the  editors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  rendered  them 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson,  of  Venice ;  to  Mr.  Horatio  Brown 
also  they  are  indebted  for  information  kindly  given  on  particular  points. 

In  the  study  and  appreciation  of  the  Grothic  of  Venice,  as  well  as  in 
the  vindication  of  its  Byzantine  basilica,  Roskin  was  again  a  pioneer. 
*^  No  one,^  he  says,  ^  had  ever  drawn  the  traceries  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
till  I  did  it  myself  .  .  •  ;  and  not  a  soul  in  England  knew  that  there  was 
a  system  in  Venetian  architecture  at  all,  until  I  made  the  measured 
(to  half  and  quarter  inches)  elevation  of  it,  and  gave  the  analysis 
of  its  tracery  mouldings  and  their  development  from  those  of  the 
Frari  {Slants  of  Venice^  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.).*"^  Ruskin  attached  importance, 
too,  to  the  definition  of  Grothic  generally,  on  its  structural  side,  which 
he  worked  out  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volume.  In  one  of  the  little 
pocket  note-books  already  referred  to  (Vol.  IX.  p.  xxv.),  filled  with  notes 
and  sketches  made  in  1849,  Ruskin  jotted  down  some  of  the  main  points 
here  developed  (pp.  24i5-265).  In  looking  throu^  the  note-book  in  after 
years,  he  summarised  its  contents  and  wrote:  ^My  first  ideas  for  the 
Stones  of  Venice  (the  mathematical  part)  put  down  as  they  came  into  my 
head  in  travelling  ^  (from  York  to  Scotland).  To  the  influence  of  Ruskinls 
defence  of  Grothic  architecture  some  reference  has  already  been  made  in 
connection  with  The  Seven  Lamps  qf  Architecture  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  xlii.), 
but  this  influence  was  greatly  deepened  by  The  Stones  qf  Venice,  The 
Grothic  Revival  in  England  did  not  originate  with  Ruskin,  but  he 
gave  to  it  a  stimulus  and  an  extension.  He  introduced  Venetian  Gothic 
into  the  movement ;  he  made  it  popular,  and  gave  to  it  the  force  derived 
from  his  incomparable  resources  of  argument,  unagination  and  eloquence. 
"We  do  not  remember  anything  in  the  history  of  art  in  England,^ 
wrote  a  reviewer  in  the  year  following  the  completion  of  The  Stones  of 
VenicCy  '^at  all  corresponding  in  suddenness  and  extent  to  the  effect 
which  the  works  of  Mr.  Ruskin  have  already  exercised  upon  the  popular 
taste  directly,  and  through  popular  taste  on  the  taste  and  theories  of 
artists  themselves.^'  The  character  of  this  influence  has  been  traced  by 
the  historian  of  the  movement : — 

"  Students  who,  but  a  year  or  so  previously,  had  been  content  to  regard 
Pugin  as  their  leader,  or  who  had  modelled  their  works  of  art  on  the 
principles  of  the  Eccleiiologist,  found  a  new  field  open  to  them  and  hastened 

^  Notes  am  Pnmi  and  HtaU^  No.  58. 

>  Nfth  British  Bm/iew,  Maj  1854,  yoL  21,  pp.  172-200,  in  a  ooties  ot  The  tUmes 
pf  Fsniee,  v<^  vl  and  iiL 
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to  occupy  it.  They  prepared  designs  in  which  the  elements  of  Italian  Gothic 
were  largely  introduced;  churches  in  which  the  'lily  capital'  of  St.  Mark's 
was  found  side  by  side  with  Bysantine  bas-relieft  and  mural  inlay  firom 
Murano ;  town  halls  wherein  the  arcation  and  baseless  columns  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  were  reproduced ;  mansions  which  borrowed  their  parapets  from  the  Calle 
del  Bagatin,  and  windows  from  the  Ca'  d'Oro.  They  astonished  their  masters 
by  talking  of  the  savageness  of  Northern  Gothic,  of  the  Intemperance  of 
Curves,  and  the  Laws  of  Foliation;  and  broke  out  into  open  heresy  in  their 
abuse  of  Renaissance  detalL  They  went  to  Venice  or  Verona — not  to  study 
the  works  of  Sansovino  and  San  Michele — but  to  sketch  the  tomb  of  the 
Scaligers  and  to  measure  the  front  of  the  Hotel  Danieli.  They  made 
drawings  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  conventionalised  the  forms  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  reptiles  into  examples  of  'noble  grotesque'  for  decorative 
sculpture.  They  read  papers  before  Architectural  Societies,  embodying  Mr. 
Ruskin's  sentiments  in  language  which  rivalled  the  force,  if  it  did  not  exactly 
match  the  refinement,  of  their  model.  They  made  friends  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painters  (then  rising  into  fame),  and  promised  themselves  as 
radical  a  reform  in  national  architecture  as  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  field 
of  pictorial  art  Nor  was  this  all.  Not  a  few  architects  who  had  already 
established  a  practice  began  to  think  that  there  might  be  something  worthy 
of  attention  in  the  new  doctrine.  Little  by  little  they  fell  under  its  influence. 
Discs  of  marble,  billet-mouldings,  and  other  details  of  Italian  Gothic  crept 
into  many  a  London  street-front.  Then  bands  of  coloured  brick  (chiefly  red 
and  yellow)  were  introduced,  and  the  voussoirs  of  arches  were  treated  after 
the  same  fiuhion. 

**  But  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  reached  a  higher  level  than 
this,  and  manifested  itself  in  unexpected  quarters.  Years  afterwards,  in  the 
centre  of  the  busiest  part  of  our  busy  capital — the  very  last  place  one  would 
have  supposed  likely  to  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  The  Seven  Ijxmpi — ^more 
than  one  palatial  building  was  raised,  which  recalled  in  the  leading  features 
of  its  design  and  decoration  the  distinctive  character  of  Venetian  Gothic 
The  literature  of  the  Revival  was  sensibly  affected  by  the  same  cause.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise,  even  in  the  title  of  Mr.  Street's  charming  volume, 
The  Brick  and  Marble  Architeciure  of  North  Italy  [1855],  a  palpable  echo  from 
The  Stones  of  Venice,  while  in  some  of  his  theories — as,  for  instance,  that  the 
undulation  in  the  pavement  of  St.  Mark's  was  intended  to  typify  the  stormy 
seas  of  life — we  find  a  reflex  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  tendency  to  natural  symbolisms."  ^ 

Mr.  Eastlake  mentions  a  curious  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
Ruskin'^s  architectural  writings  had  impressed  themselves  upon  the  life  of 
the  time.    The  Latin  Epilogue  to  the  Westminster  Play  is  generally  a 

^  A  HiHarv  of  the  Gothic  Revival,  by  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  1872,  pp.  278-280.  Mr. 
Eastlake's  volume  is  copiously  illostrated,  and  contains  in  an  appendix  a  list  of 
'' selected  examples  of  Gothic  baUdings,"  with  dates  and  other  particulars,  from 
which  the  development  of  the  Revivid  and  Raskin's  influence  upon  it  may  be  traced. 
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reflex  of  some  popular  taste  or  cunent  topic  of  saffident  notoriety  to 
afford  scope  for  good-humoured  satire.  In  1867  the  epUogue  to  the 
Addphi  of  Terence  contained  the  following  dialogue : — 

Ciesipho,  Grscia  in  hac  vkg  palmam  fert  semper. 

JEackmui.  Ineptis ! 

Est  cumulus  nudae  simplicitatis  iners. 
An  contra  mediaeva  hand  lege  ant  limite  iniqno 
Contenta,  hue,  illuc,  pullnlat  ad  libitum.  .  .  . 

CUaipho,  An  rectum  atque  fidem  saxa  laterqne  docent  ? 

JEtckmus.  GhraiA  et  Roroanft  nihil  immoralius  nsquam 
Archi—est--tecturl--(/ifrMM^  lo ''TAeSb^Lan^''^ 
Sic  ipsus  dixit. 

Ctedpko,  Vix  hsBc  comprendere  possum. 

JEmMmu.  Scilicet  J3sthesi  tu,  miserande,  cares. 

And  every  reader  will  remember  the  lines  in  Charles  Kingsley^s  ^The 
InviUtion— To  Tom  Hughes  **  (1856)  :— 

''  Leave  to  Robert  Browning 
Beggars,  fleas  and  vines ; 
Leave  to  mournful  Rusldn 
Popish  Apennines^ 
Dirty  stones  of  Venice, 
And  his  Gas-lamps  Seven — 
We've  the  stones  of  Snowdon 
And  the  lamps  of  heaven." 

Ruskin  also  had  his  heavenly  lamps  and  the  stones  of  Chamouni  beneath 
them,  but  Kingsley^s  lines  were  not,  of  course,  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Two  points  may  specially  be  noticed  in  which  Ruskin^s  work  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  architectural  movement  of  the  day.  The  Gothic  Revival, 
as  has  already  been  said  (Vol.  VUI.,  p.  xlvi.),  was  largely  bound  up  with 
Catholicism,  Roman  and  Anglican.  Pugin  hoped  to  convert  his  country- 
men to  Rome  by  Christianising  their  architecture ;  ^  and  the  High  Churdi 
Party,  who  were  pioneers  in  the  revival  of  Grothic,  sought  to  revive  also 
ritual  ceremonies  and  observances.  Ruskin  put  the  movement  on  a 
Protestant  basis,  and  thus  won  for  it  a  hearing  in  circles  where  it  had 
hitherto  been  suspect.  So,  again,  the  movement  had  been  mainly  ecclesi- 
astical. Ruskin  made  it  civic.  He  showed  that  when  an  architecture 
is  truly  national  its  spirit  pervades  alike  the  temple  and  the  palace;  he 
illustrated — ^both  in  The  SUmt$  cf  Venice  and  again  in  his  Edinburgh 
Leckuree  on  ArchiUcAyre  and  Painting — ^the  derivation  of  ecclesiastical 

^  See  VoL  IX.  p.  437. 
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forms  from  civil  buildings,  and  he  contested  vigorously  the  popular  idea 
that  Grothic  was  good  only  for  churches,  '^  It  was  one  of  the  purposes 
of  The  Stones  of  Vmnce^  said  Ruskin  in  his  inaugural  Leduree  of»  Art 
at  Oxford  (§  122),  to  show  that  the  lovely  forms  of  cathedral  domes  and 
porches,  of  the  vaults  and  arches  of  their  aisles,  of  the  canopies  of  their 
tombs,  ^*  were  every  one  of  them  developed  in  civil  and  domestic  building.*" 
It  is  significant  that  of  the  modem  buildings  which  may  be  traced  most 
directly  to  Ruskin^s  influence,  one  was  a  museum,  another  an  insurance 
office,  and  the  third  a  palace  of  justice.^ 

It  is  the  fiftte  of  every  movement  to  pay  the  penalty  of  success  in  being 
caricatured  and  vulgarised.  Ruskin  makes  complaint  of  this  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  third  edition  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  (1874).  ""No  book  of 
mine,^  he  there  says,  **  has  had  so  much  influence  on  contemporary  art,*" 
and  goes  on  to  deplore  the  mottling  of  manufactory  chimneys  with 
black  and  red  brick  and  the  introduction  of  Italian  Grothic  into  the 
porches  of  public  houses  (Vol.  IX.  p.  11).  This  order  of  Victorian 
architecture,  which  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  as  the  streaky 
bacon  style,  is  indeed  unlovely  enough,  and  Ruskin— in  a  letter  reprinted 
in  an  additional  appendix  to  this  volume  (p.  458) — deplores  that  his  house 
in  the  suburbs  had  come  to  be  surrounded  everywhere  by  the  **  accursed 
Frankenstein  monster  of,  indirectly,  my  own  making.^  *^For  Venetian 
architecture  developed  out  of  British  moral  consciousness  I  decline,^  he 
says  again,  ^'to  be  answerable.^  Of  a  building  for  which  he  did  answer 
— ^the  Museum  at  Oxford — we  shall  hear  in  a  later  volume.  By  one  of 
the  same  architects  was  the  Crown  Life  Insurance  Office  (1855)  in  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  of  which  D.  6.  Rossetti  said :  ^'  It  seems  to 
me  the  most  perfect  piece  of  civil  architecture  of  the  new  school  that  I 
have  seen  in  London.  I  never  cease  to  look  at  it  with  delight.^*  But 
Ruskin  for  his  part  feared  that  the  effect  produced  by  his  preaching  and 
by  the  practice  of  architects  such  as  Benjamin  Woodward  was  only 
transitory.  ''The  architecture  we  endeavoured  to  introduce  is  incon- 
sistent,^ he  wrote,  ''alike  with  the  reckless  luxury,  the  deforming 
mechanism,  and  the  squalid  misery  of  modem  cities;  among  the  for- 
mative fashions  of  the  day,  aided,  especially  in  England,  by  ecclesiastical 
sentiment,  it  indeed  obtained  notoriety ;  and  sometimes  behind  an  engine 
furnace,  or  a  railroad  bank,  you  may  detect  the  pathetic  discord  of  its 
momentary  grace,  and,  with  toil,  decipher  its  floral  carvings  choked  with 
soot.     I  felt  answerable  to  the  schools  I  loved,  only  for  their  injury.**^' 

^  See  below.  Appendix  Id,  p.  459. 

*  Letteri  qf  Dante  Gabriel  BosseUi  to  WiUiam  AUingham,  1897,  p.  145. 

'  "  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  ito  Arts/'  in  8eiame  and  LUies,  §  104. 
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What  has  bem  Bpoken  of  as  the  Grothic  Bevival  was,  howerer,  it 
should  be  remembered,  not  merely  a  crusade  to  advocate  a  particular 
style  of  architecture,  it  was  part  of  a  movemeut  directed  towards  en* 
listing  better  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art,  and  attracting  to  it 
greater  public  interest  and  supporL  From  this  point  of  Tiew  Ruskin^s 
aid  was,  as  abeady  has  been  pointed  out  (Vol.  VIIL,  p.  xlL),  of  the  highest 
value.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  185S  was  held  the  first  architectural 
exhibition,  and  two  years  later  was  founded  the  Architectural  Museum. 
Ruskin  calls  attrition  to  the  Museum  in  the  prefiice  to  the  second  edition 
of  The  Seven  Lamps  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  IS);  he  presented  to  it  a  large  collec- 
tion of  casts,  taken  in  France  and  at  Venice ;  and  in  November  1854  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  there.^    A  report  of  these  is  reprinted  in 

Vol.  xn. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  influence  of  The  SUmes 
qf  Venice  was  not  greater  in  the  social  than  in  the  artistic  sphere.  We 
have  seen  how  already  in  The  Seven  Lamps  Ruskin  had  been  drawn  from 
the  artistic  side  of  his  subject  to  consider  questions  relating  to  the 
organisation  of  labour.  The  test  of  good  ornament,  he  had  found,  was 
this — was  it  done  from  the  heart  ?  was  the  workman  happy  while  he  was 
about  it  ?  Then,  he  had  seen  something  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  France ;  he  was  writing,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  Chartist  movement  at 
home,  and  the  echo  from  the  crash  of  tumbling  thrones  abroad,  were 
filling  men^s  minds  with  uncertain  fears  and  a  sense  of  disquietude. 
Ruskin  seems  to  have  seen  some  special  danger  in  the  enrolment  of  large 
bodies  of  navvies  on  the  then  busy  work  of  railway  construction.  Was 
it  an  occupation  which  conduced  to  the  happy  life  of  the  workman? 
Would  not  social  stability,  no  less  than  the  cause  of  art,  be  better 
advanced  by  the  organisation  of  labour  in  arts  and  crafts  as  in  the  older 
days?  Thus  (ax  had  Ruskin  tentatively  come  in  TTie  Seven  Lamps} 
Then,  at  Venice,  his  thoughts  were  again  turned  to  a  point  at  which 
his  artistic  analysis,  his  social  interests,  and  his  historical  inquiries  all 
seemed  to  converge.  As  he  considered  the  essentials  of  Grothic  archi- 
tecture, he  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  its  virtue  was  found  in 
the  free  play  of  individual  fancy;  that  the  highest  achievements  had 
only  been  possible  when  the  artist  was  a  craftsman  and  the  craftsman  an 
artist.  *^  The  chief  purpose,^  he  wrote  in  after  times  to  Count  Zorzi,  in 
the  letter  already  quoted,  ^^  with  which,  twenty  years  ago,  I  undertook  my 
task  of  the  history  of  Venetian  architecture,  was  to  show  the  dependence 
of  its  beauty  on  the  happiness  and  fancy  of  the  workman,  and  to  show 

^  See  above,  p.  xlv. 

>  See  Vol  VIII.  pp.  zliv.,  218,  264. 
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also  that  no  architect  could  claim  the  title  to  authority  of  magigter 
unless  he  himself  wrought  at  the  head  of  his  men,  captain  of  manaal 
skill,  as  the  best  knight  is  captain  of  armies.^  ^  So  it  had  been,  he  found, 
in  Venice — in  the  days  of  the  best  health  and  strength  of  the  BepuUic. 
Must  it  not  be  so  also  in  modem  states,  if  they  were  to  consist  of  com- 
munities, healthy  in  their  oi^anisation,  happy  in  their  activities,  and  free 
in  their  constitution — in  that  positive  sense  of  freedom  which  means 
liberty  to  all  men  to  make  the  best  of  their  capacities?  What  he  found 
positively  in  his  study  of  Grothic  architecture,  he  found  also  negatively  in 
that  of  the  Renaissance  at  Venice.  When  art  was  reduced  to  formalism 
its  vitality  was  gone;  and  ^^the  Fall^  was  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of 
its  architecture.  The  third  volume  thus  connected  itself  closely  with 
the  central  chapter  in  the  second.  Ruskin^s  thoughts  at  Venice  were 
much  given,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  political  and  social  mysteries  of  life 
— ^the  inequalities  of  worldly  fortune,  the  existence  side  by  side  of  idle 
luxury  and  servile  toil  (p.  xl.).  He  had  written,  also,  his  first  essays  on 
questions  of  politics  and  political  economy  (p.  xli.).  He  had  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  popular  revolutionaries,  and  the  Austrian 
officers  of  law  and  order.  He  sought  for  some  synthesis  of  all  these 
things,  and  he  found  it  in  the  central  pages  (§§  9-21)  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  volume,  on  *^  The  Nature  of  Gothic  Architecture,**  and  on 
the  true  functions  of  the  workman  in  art.  True  art,  he  said,  can  only  be 
produced  by  artists;  true  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  ''Life 
without  industry,**  as  he  summed  up  the  matter  in  a  later  book,  ^is 
guilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  brutality.**'  *^ There  might  be  more 
freedom  in  England,  though  her  feudal  lords*  lightest  words  were  worth 
men*s  lives,  and  though  the  blood  of  the  vexed  husbandman  dropped  in 
the  furrows  of  her  fields,  than  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  multi- 
tudes is  sent  like  fuel  to  feed  the  feurtory  smoke,  and  the  strength  of 
them  is  given  daily  to  be  wasted  into  the  fineness  of  a  web,  or  racked 
into  the  exactness  of  a  line.**'  This  chapter,  said  Ruskin  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  **  was  precisely  and  accurately  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
book.***  In  it  is  to  be  found  "  the  creed,  if  it  be  not  the  origin,  of  a  new 
industrial  school  of  thought.**'^ 

^^  I  should  be  led  far  from  the  matter  in  hand,**  wrote  Ruskin,  ^'  if  I 
were  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  **  (below,  p.  SOS).  He  was  to  be  led 
far  in  later  years ;  and  at  the  time  the  efiect  of  his  words  was  fEur-reaching, 

^  See  p*  14  of  the  work  cited  above  (p.  xlvii.  n.). 

*  Lecture*  on  Art,  §  95. 

'  See  below,  ch.  vi.  §  13. 

*  Lecture*  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  1864,  §  76. 
'  F.  Harrison's  John  Buikin,  p.  76. 
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too.  Nowhere  did  the  seed  sown  by  Raskin  in  this  chapter  fall  upon 
more  fruitful  ground  than  at  Oxford,  where  Bume-Jones  and  William 
Morris  were  undergraduates.  ^  Ruskin  became  for  them,^  says  Morrises 
biographer,  **  a  hero  and  a  prophet,  and  his  position  was  more  than  ever 
secured  by  the  appearance  of  The  SUmtM  of  Venice  in  185S.  The  fiunous 
chapter  on  'The  Nature  of  Grothic  Architecture,*  long  afterwards  lovingly 
reprinted  by  Morris  as  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  was  a  new  gospel  and  a  fixed  creed.^^  Canon  Dixon,  another 
member  of  the  same  set  at  Oxford  (though  of  a  difierent  collie),  draws 
an  interesting  picture  of  their  evenings  witii  Ruskin^s  books : — ^ 

"  It  was  when  the  Exeter  men^  Bame-Jones  and  be  [Morris],  got  at  Raskin^ 
that  strong  direction  was  given  to  a  true  vocation — The  Seven  Lampe^  Modem 
Pamten,  and  The  Stones  of  Femce.  It  was  some  little  time  before  I  and  others 
could  enter  into  this ;  hut  we  soon  saw  the  greatness  and  importance  of  it. 
Morris  would  often  read  Ruskin  aloud.  He  had  a  mighty  singing  voice,  and 
chanted  rather  than  read  those  weltering  oceans  of  eloquence  as  they  have 
never  been  given  before  or  since,  it  is  most  certain.  The  description  of  the 
*  Slave  Ship '  or  of  Turner's  skies,  with  the  burden, '  Has  Claude  given  this  ? ' ' 
was  declaimed  by  him  in  a  manner  that  made  them  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  written  for  no  end  but  that  he  should  hurl  them  in  thunder  on  the 
head  of  the  base  criminal  who  had  never  seen  what  Turner  saw  in  the 
sky."» 

Morrises  prefisux  to  the  Kelmscott  edition  of  the  chapter  is  here  reprinted 
in  an  appendix  (p.  460),  and  in  it  he  tells  us  what  effect  Ruskin'^s  words  had 
upon  him,  and  what  was  his  estimate  of  their  significance.  The  chapter  is, 
he  says,  ^one  of  the  very  few  necessary  and  inevitable  utterances  of  the 
century,^  and  ^  to  some  of  us  when  we  first  read  it,  it  seemed  to  point  out 
a  new  road  on^which  the  world  should  travel.^  Morris  in  after  years  was 
to  throw  himself  with  eager  activity  into  an  endeavour  to  drive  the  world 
along  that  road!;  and  there  were  others  at  the  time]  who  felt,  like  those 
eager  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  that  this  chapter  was  essentially  a  tract 
for  the  times.  The  first  suggestion  for  a  separate  publication  of  the  chap- 
ter seems  ta  have  come  from  Dr.»*John  Brown  (author  of  Rob  and  hie 
Friends).  In  sending  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brown,  Ruskin  writes  to  his 
father  (Aug.  1, 185S):  ^Please  notice  what  he  says  about  publishing  sixth 
chapter  cheap,  separate — *^The  Nature] of  Gothic'' — for  railway  reading. 
Would  you  propose  this  to  Mr.  Smith  ?  ^  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of 
the  suggestion  for  the  moment,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  adopted 

^  TkelAfiqf  Wiiiiam  MorrU,  by  J.  W.  MackaU,  1899,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  416^18. 

*  MaekaU's  WUMam  Morris,  i.  48. 
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in  another  form.  The  story  has  been  told  by  the  prime  mover  in  the 
matter,  Dr.  Fumivall : — 

"  The  first  reprint  of  this  grand  chapter  of  The  Stones  of  Venice,  and  its 
sub-title,  '  And  Herein  of  the  True  Functions  of  the  Workman  in  Art/  were 
due,  not  to  the 'Master'  himself,  but  to  his  humble  disciple  and  friend — 
myself.  Through  my  sending  him  a  prospectus  of  our  Working  Men's  G>llege, 
Ruskin  kindly  offered  to  help  us,  and  take  the  art  classes.  We  were  to  hold 
our  opening  meeting  in  Hullah's  Hall,  in  Long  Acre,  at  the  comer  of  Endell- 
Street,  where  the  big  coach  fiictory  now  is.  I  felt  that  we  wanted  some  printed 
thing  to  introduce  us  to  the  working  men  of  London,  as  we  knew  only  the 
few  we  had  come  across  in  our  co-operative  movement,  and  all  our  Associa- 
tions had  &iled.  F.  D.  Maurice  had  written  nothing  good  enough  for  this 
purpose,  but  Ruskin  had.  So  I  got  leave  from  him  and  his  publisher,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  to  reprint  this  grand  chapter, '  On  the  Nature  of  Gothic ' ;  and 
I  had  to  add  to  it  the  sub-title, '  And  Herein  of  the  True  Functions  of  the 
Workman  in  Art,'  to  show  working  men  how  it  touches  them.  I  had  '  Price 
Fourpence '  put  on  the  title ;  but  we  gave  a  copy  to  everybody  who  came  to 
our  first  meeting — over  400 — and  the  tract  well  served  its  purpose.  After- 
wards an  orange  wrapper  and  a  folding  woodcut  from  the  Stones  were  added 
to  the  reprint,  and  it  was  sold  at  6d.  for  the  benefit  of  the  college."  ^ 

It  is  not  often  that  the  preacher  of  a  new  gospel  finds  his  words  taken 
up  thus  promptly  as  the  text  for  practical  efibrt.  Through  these  cheap 
reprints  some  of  the  central  and  most  characteristic  passages  of  Ruskin^s 
teaching  found  opportunities  of  influence  in  a  wide  circle.  The  Kelm- 
scott  reprint  of  189S  is  described  below  (p.  Ixix.) ;  it  was  an  expensive 
book,  intended  for  the  few;  but  the  chapter  was  again  issued  at  a 
cheap  price,  in  1899,  with  Morrises  prefeu^,  and  has  once  more  had  a 
large  popular  sale. 

In  its  original  form  this  volume,  as  also  that  of  the  succeeding 
volume,  had  for  some  years  only  a  slow  sale.  They  were  both  issued,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  1853;  there  was  no  second  edition  of  them  till  1867. 
A  new  edition  of  the  whole  work  followed  in  1874,  and  then,  again,  there 
was  a  long  interval,  the  book  in  this  case  being  allowed  to  go  out  of 
print.  Ruskin  had  come  to  feel  the  same  dislike  to  some  of  it  that 
he  entertained  towards  TTie  Seven  Lamps.*  He  had  so  outgrown  the 
narrow  Protestantism  of  his  early  years  that  he  felt  he  could  not  re-issue 
the  early  books  without  many  omissions.^  The  religious  teaching  was,  he 
said,  **all  the  more  for  the  sincerity  of  it,  misleading — sometimes  even 

^  The  Daily  News,  April  4,  1899.    For  further  particulars  of  this  reprint,  see  below. 
Bibliographical  Note,  p.  Izviii. 
«  See  VoL  VIII.  p.  xlvi. 
'  Sesame  and  lAHes,  pre&ce  to  edition  of  1871,  §  2. 
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poisonous;  always,  in  a  maniifr,  ridkoloas.^^  Another,  though  minor, 
matter  on  whidi  he  had  foond  reason  to  revise  the  views  exptcssed 
in  Tlu  SkmeM  of  Venice  were  the  depredation,  in  some  aspects,  of  Greek 
art  and  the  influence  of  rlawriful  tradition  npcm  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance.' It  should  further  be  remembered  here,  that,  as  has  been  said 
above,  Ruskin  r^arded  his  Venetian  studies  as  a  by-work^  somewhat  oat- 
side  the  main  current  of  his  interests.  The  duties  of  his  Professorship^ 
however,  and  the  fresh  studies  to  whidi  he  devoted  himself  in  preparation 
for  them,  revived  his  interest  in  Venetian  architecture  and  painting.  ^  I 
am  very  glad  to  find,^  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Venice  in  1869 
(August  7),  ''that  after  seventeen  years,  I  can  certify  the  truth  of 
every  word  of  7%«  Stonee  qf  Venice  as  £ur  as  regards  art.^  The  new 
woric  whidi  he  did,  in  this,  his  second  Venetian  period,  is  collected  in 
another  volume — containing,  besides  some  scattered  pieces.  Si.  MarVe 
ReHi  and  the  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Venetian  Academy. 
This  work  led  Ruskin  also  to  re-publish  the'old  book.  At  first  he  re- 
published selections  firom  it  <mly.  This  was  the  ^Travdlers*  Edition^  of 
The  Stones  qf  Venice^  already  described  (Vol.  UL.  pp.  Ivi-lviii.).  In  the 
two  volumes  of  that  Edition  (1879  and  1881)  he  brought  together  the 
chapters  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  travellers  on  the  qx>t,  and  corrected 
by  condemnatory  or  explanatory  notes  some  of  the  passages  whidi 
offended  against  his  later  views.  Having  placed  this  sdf-condemnation  on 
record,  he  consented  a  fisw  years  later  (18B6)  to  the  republication  of  the 
whole  work  in  its  original  form.  The  notes  from  the*' Travellers^ Edition^ 
were  induded,  so  that  the  errors  (as  he  had  now  come  to  r^ard  them) 
might  not  pass  unobserved ;  to  the  art-teaching  of  it  he  adhered.  Of 
that  twirhing  he  desired  to  ''re-affirm  every  syllable.***  "I  have 
authorised,^  he  said  in  1886,  "the  republication  of  The  Stones  qf 
Venice  in  its  original  text  and  form  chicdiy  for  the  sake  of  its  dear,  and 
the  reader  will  find,  wholly  incontrovertible  statement  of  the  deadly  in- 
fluence of  Renaissance  Theology  on  the  arts  in  Italy,  and  on  the  religion 
oftheworld.''* 

The  numuscripts  and  other  material  to  which  the  editors  have  had 
access  in  preparing  this  volume  indude  (besides  Ruskin^s  Venetian  diaries, 
letters,  note-books  and  numerous  pages  of  loose  memoranda)  (1)  the  final 
MS.  of  the  volume,  and  (2)  copies  of  the  printed  volume  with  notes  by 
the  author.    The  MS.,  which  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Greorge  Allen,  is 

1  Fort  Oavigerth  1877,  Letter  76. 

'  On  these  sabjects  see  the  notes  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  408^  and  in  the  next  rolamey  on 
ch.  ii.  §  102. 

*  Fors  Oamgera,  1877>  Letter  76. 
«  Prwferite,  n.  ch.  iL  §34  a. 
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written  on  some  560  leaves,  principally  of  blue  foolscap.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  MS.  was  the  outcome  of  many  earlier  drafts ;  in  its  final  form  it 
shows  further  on  every  page  frequent  marks  of  dose  revision.  A  few  illus- 
trative examples  are  given  in  footnotes  to  the  text  (see,  e^.,  pp.  18,  106, 
141).  A  facsimile  of  part  of  a  celebrated  passage  is  given  between  pp.  186, 
187.  The  Allen  MSS.  include  also  several  unpublished  passages  and  dis- 
carded drafts.  These  have  occasionally  been  used  to  illustrate  or  suj^le- 
ment  the  text  (see,  ^^.,  pp.  149,  S75,  430).  There  are  several  copies  of 
the  printed  text  on  which  Ruskin  at  one  time  or  another  made  notes. 
His  own  copy  at  Brantwood  contains  some.  Portions  of  another  copy 
(now  belonging  to  Mr.  Wedderbum)  were  used  by  him  in  preparing  the 
^* Travellers^  Edition^;  and  these  pages  contain  a  few  notes,  additional 
to  those  printed  in  that  edition,  which  have  here  been  included.  Revises 
of  some  of  the  sheets  were  also  kept  by  Ruskin^s  valet  (Crawley),  at 
whose  death  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  CrawIey^s  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Maltby.  These  also  contain  notes  and  corrections  which  have  been 
utilised  in  this  edition. 

The  text  of  this  volume  in  successive  editions  exhibits  comparatively 
few  variations,  and  these  are  not  very  important.  But  a  few  mistakes 
which  appeared  in  all  previous  editions  are  here  corrected  (see,  ^^., 
pp.  96,  111)  187,  S91,  884,  395),  and  a  few  passages  have  been  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  author^s  notes  (see,  ^^.,  pp.  28, 883, 416).  Ruskin 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  revised  the  volume,  after  its  first  publication, 
for  the  press ;  in  the  present  edition  it  is  for  the  first  time  printed 
correctly  (the  editors  believe)  throughout  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Author^s  intention,  the  text  hitherto  given  being  supplied  at  the  foot. 
An  enumeration  of  all  the  various  readings  is  added  at  the  end  of  the 
Bibliographical  Note  (p.  Ixx.). 

The  iMustrcUions  in  this  volume  comprise  (1)  all  that  appeared  in  the 
original  edition,  together  with  (2)  eleven  now  published  as  additional 
illustrations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  volume,  the  old  illustrations 
have  not  been  re-numbered;  the  new  ones  are  distinguished  by  letters 
A-J).  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  old  illustrations,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  use  the  original  plates  (16, 16,  and  18).  The  names  of  the  first 
engravers  are  given  on  the  various  plates.  Comparing  the  original 
plates  in  the  first  volume  of  7^  Stones  of  Venice  with  those  in  the 
second,  the  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  greater  delicacy  of  many  of  them. 
Ruskin  called  attention  to  the  difference  in  a  letter  to  his  father : — 

"  October  19  [1851]. — .  .  .  Until  now  I  have  drawn  everything  with 
the  sole  view  of  learning  what  things  were ;  the  moment  I  had  got 
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all  the  informatioii  I  wanted,  the  iketdi  was  thrown  atide  and  only 
presenred  as  a  memorial  of  certain  &ets.  I  hare  now  arriTed  at  a 
time  of  life  when  I  feel  that  my  knowledge  most — if  it  is  ever  to  be 
so — be  expressed  in  an  intelligible  form,  legible  bj  others  as  well  as 
by  myselC  The  drawings  which  I  now  am  making  here  will  be  brought 
home,  not  only  finished,  bat  framed,  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  engraver 
the  moment  they  are  unpacked.  They  will  also  be  much  more  popular 
in  form  and  manner — many  of  them  like  the  little  vignettes  to  Rogeis.** 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  such  vignetted  drawings  as  those  in 
Plates  16  and  16.  The  drawing  for  Plate  16  has  been  exhibited  (see 
above,  p.  xvii.),  and  those  who  saw  it  will  remember  that  the  engravers 
had  nothing  left  to  add  in  the  matter  of  delicacy.  Their  work, 
however,  gave  the  aathor  much  satisfiustion.  ^I  am  really  very  well 
pleased,^  he  wrote  to  his  father  (Joly  17, 1868),  ^  with  even  the  coloured 
plates,  if  only  all  the  copies  are  as  good  as  that  sent  me,  and  like  the 
engravings  very  mudi  when  seen  altogether.^ 

The  illustrations  added  in  this  edition  represent  different  methods, 
and  periods,  in  Ruskin^s  drawing;  some  of  them  being  sketches  in  a 
broader  manner,  others  showing  the  same  refinement  as  those  noticed 
above.  The  fironHtpiece  is  a  drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  Fondaoo  de^ 
Turchi  (see  ch.  v.)  as  it  stood  at  the  time  when  7^  SUme$  of  Venice  was 
written.  Hie  drawing,  which  is  in  water-colour  (IS^xlS^),  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  The  Croft,  Ambleside. 

Plate  A  is  a  sketch  of  San  Giorgio  in  Alga, — ^the  church  of  ^St. 
George  of  the  Seaweed,^  described  in  chapter  i.  (p.  4).  The  drawing, 
which  is  in  colour  (7x9),  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn, 
at  Heme  Hill.    Its  date  is  1849. 

Plate  B,  Murano,  is  a  sketch  of  a  much  later  date  (1876).  The  scene 
is  described  in  du  iii.  (p.  89). 

Plate  C,  from  J.  W.  Bunney^s  oil-painting  of  the  west  fix>nt  of  St. 
Mark\  is  here  introduced  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  more 
easily  Ruskin^s  descriptions  of  the  building  and  references  to  it.  The 
picture,  which  measures  7  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  is 
in  the  Buskin  Museum  at  Sheffield.  The  picture  was  commissioned  by 
Buskin  and  partly  paid  for  out  of  a  St.  Miu'k^s  Fund  raised  by  him  in 
1879-1888 ;  the  artist  spent  upon  it  no  less  than  six  hundred  days^  con- 
stant labour.  It  is,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  strictly  accurate  archi- 
tectural record;  the  clearness  of  the  plate,  even  when  the  picture  is 
reduced  from  feet  to  inches,  is  remarkable.  Particulars  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  work  for  Buskin  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition. 
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If  the  reader  will  refer  to  Mr.  William  Whitens  Princ^lti  of  Art  as 
IttustraUd  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  (1896),  he  will  find  opposite  p.  287  a 
reproduction  of  another  work  by  Bunney  of  the  same  kind — ^  The  North- 
West^  Angle  of  St.  Mark^s,  Venice.^  This  is  also  the  subject  of  Ruskin^s 
drawing  reproduced  in  Plate  D,  and  it  would  be  interesting,  if  the 
discussion  would  not  take  us  too  far  afield,  to  contrast  the  detailed  record 
of  the  one  with  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  other.  ^  This  drawing,^  says 
Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  to  whose  collection  it  belongs,  *^  is  a  study 
of  colour  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin^s  remarks  on  a  study  of  similar  character 
in  the  London  Exhibition  equally  apply ."^  ^  The  reference  is  to  Ruskin^s 
Notes  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner  (1878).  The  exhibition  included  also 
several  of  Ruskin^s  own  drawings,  and  under  No.  12b  (a  study  of  the 
Ducal  Palace)  he  discusses  the  question  how  far,  and  by  what  means,  it 
is  possible  to  combine  architectural  detail  with  colour  effect.  Professor 
Norton's  drawing  was  copied  for  him  by  Ruskin,  in  1879,  from  part  of 
a  sketch  made  in  1877,  and  now  at  Brantwood.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  in  the  arch  over  the  portico  is  the  piece  of  Byzantine  sculpture  which 
figured  on  the  cover  of  the  earlier  editions  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  (see 
ihejbcsimik  fisudng  p.  liv.  in  Vol.  IX.);  it  is  engraved  in  Plate  XI. 
below,  and  described  at  p.  168. 

Plate  E — showing  five  shafts  and  capitals  of  St.  Mark's  and  part  of 
the  unrestored  cornice — ^is  from  a  drawing  which  must  have  been  made 
at  the  time  7^  Stones  of  Venice  was  written,  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
Ruskin^s  picturesque  rendering  of  architecture.  The  five  shafts  are  in  the 
second  tier,  on  the  spectator's  left,  of  the  central  porch.  Two  of  them 
are  entirely,  and  one  is  partly,  under  the  base  of  the  archivolt  which  is 
sculptured  with  the  Trades  of  Venice  (see  below,  p.  816  n.).  The  shafts  out^ 
side  the  base  of  the  archivolt  support  a  ledge,  on  which  pigeons  rest  and 
rain  £dls;  manure  earth  is  thus  formed,  and  hence  comes  the  v^^etation 
shown  in  Ruskin's  drawing.  This  has  long  since  been  cleared  away ;  its 
presence  in  Ruskin's  time,  though  very  picturesque,  was  hardly  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  the  building,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  neglect 
of  the  iabric  under  the  Austrian  occupation.  The  first  column,  on  the 
spectator's  rig^t,  had  chequer-work  upon  it  (indicated  on  the  left  side  in 
the  drawing),  which  was  destroyed  In  Ruskin's  day.  The  drawing,  which 
is  in  water-colour  (8f  x  5^),  is  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Simon,  E.C.B. 

Plate  F  is  from  a  beautiful  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Greorge 
Thomson,  of  Huddersfield.  The  drawing  adds  to  Ruskin^s  original 
plates  an  excellent  illustration  of  windows  of  the  Third  Order  (below) ; 

'  Notes  en  Drawings  by  Mr,  Ruskin^  placed  on  exhibition  by  Prqfeseor  Norton  .  .  .^ 
December  1879,  New  York,  p.  30. 
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in  the  centre  group  above  the  windows  are  of  the  Fourth  Order  ( 
below,  ch.  viii.  §  88,  and  in  the  next  volume,  under  ^  Sagredo,^  in  the 
Venetian  Index).  The  detached  window  on  the  spectator's  ri^t  is 
engraved  as  Fig.  1  in  Plate  18.  The  reader  will  observe  the  chequer- 
work  ;  this  is  referred  to  in  the  next  volume  (ch.  i.  §  82).  The  drawing 
is  in  water-colour  (8  x  5).  It  was  probably  made  in  1851-1852,  and  is 
one  of  many  of  a  similar  kind — ^thus  illustrating  once  more  the  detailed 
study  and  close  observation  on  which  Ruskin's  Venetian  work  was 
founded. 

Plate  6  is  another  study  of  the  sort.  It  shows  the  centre  windows 
(Fourth  and  Fifth  Orders)  of  the  palace  of  the  Falier  family.  The 
palace  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  parish  of  S.  Vitale,  almost 
opposite  the  Accademia  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Casa  Falier  of 
Plate  15).  This  drawing,  again,  must  have  been  made  in  1849-1850 
or  1851-1852;  it  represents  the  palace  almost  as  it  is  to-day,  but  the 
first  window  (on  the  spectator's  left)  and  the  last,  which  are  shown  built 
up  in  the  drawing,  are  now  open.  The  house  has  two  wings  which 
project  on  either  side  of  the  central  windows;  that  on  the  left  is  now 
filled  in  with  glass.  The  drawing,  which  is  in  lamp-black  (6  x  8^),  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  at  Heme  Hill. 

Plate  H — **  The  Fig-tree  Angle  ^ — is  from  a  drawing  of  a  later  date 
(1869).  It  illustrates  in  a  very  effective  way  Ruskin's  account  of  the 
constructive  features  of  the  Ducal  Palace  (see  below,  ch.  viii.  §  31, 
pp.  857-858).  The  drawing,  which  is  in  pencil  and  tint  (19  X  19^),  is 
at  Brantwood. 

Plate  I  shows  another  angle  of  the  palace — the  Vine  Angle — that 
at  the  south-east  comer,  where  the  palace  turns  upon  the  canal  crossed 
by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  sculpture  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is  engraved 
in  Plate  19.  This  drawing,  which  is  in  colour  (19^  X  18),  is  also  at 
Brantwood. 

The  last  Plate  (J)  shows  an  effect  of  moonlight  on  Venice,  from  the 
Lagoon,  as  described  below  (ch.  viii.  §  114,  p.  415).  The  drawing  is  in 
colour  (6^  X  9X  &nd  is  in  Mrs.  Arthur  Sevem^s  possession,  at  Heme  Hill. 

E.  T.  C. 
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BibUograpkieal  NoU.—ThR  Mbliognphy  of  The  SUmet  of  Venice^  Tolame  L,  and 
of  the  complete  work,  has  already  been  giren  (VoL  IX.  p.  liii).  The  premnt 
note  deals  with  that  of  Yolume  iL,  and  of  reprints  from  it. 

SEPARATE  EDITIONS  OF  VOLUME  U 


Volume  ll.—FlrH  KdUian  (1853).— The  title-page  (enclosed  in  a  plain 
roled  frame)  is  as  follows  : — 

The  I  Stones  of  Venice  |  Volnme  the  Second.  |  The  Sc»-Storiea.  |  By 
John  Raskin,  j  Author  of  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architeetare,''  '^  Modem 
Painters,''  |  etc  etc.  |  With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author.  | 
London :  |  Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca,  66,  ComhilL  |  186a  [Below,  outside 
the  frame : — ]  [The  Author  of  this  Woric  resenres  the  right  of  autho- 
rizing a  Translation  of  it] 

Imperial  8to,  pp.  YiL+SM.  The  ''Adrertieement''  (here,  p.  iz.)  occupies 
p.  iiL  ;  the  Contents  (here  p.  zL),  pp.  t.  tI.  ;  list  of  Plates  (here  p.  xv.), 
p.  viL  The  headline  on  the  left-hand  pages  2-160  is  ''First  Period" ;  on  the 
lefi-hand  pages  162-374  is  ''Second  Period."  On  the  rig^t-hand  pages,  it  is 
the  number  sod  title  of  the  chi^iter.  In  chapter  vL,  pp.  164-207  (here  pp.  184- 
244X  there  are  additional  side  headings  at  the  top  of  each  psige,  "L  Savagfr- 
nesa,"  "IL  Changefulneas,"  etc.  The  imprint  on  the  reirerse  of  the  title^age 
and  at  the  foot  of  p.  9d4is  "  London :  Spottiswoodes  and  Shaw,  New  Street 
Squaie."  At  the  end  is  a  leaf  headed  "  Mr.  Ruskin's  Illustrations  of  'The 
Stonea  of  Venice,' "  and  announcing  as  "  Now  in  course  of  publication  the 
Rnmplet  ^  the  ArekUeeiure  of  Vemee.  A  list  of  the  Contents  of  Parts  i. 
to  iii  followed  (for  these  see  the  next  volume).  At  the  foot  of  the  leaf 
was  the  announcement  "Hie  Third  and  concluding  Volume  of  'The  Stones 
of  Venice 'will  be  published  in  October."  Issued  on  July  28, 1863,  in  boards 
sioular  to  those  of  yolume  L     Price  Two  Gruineaa. 

The  Plates  were  more  sstisfactory  in  this  volume  than  in  its  predecessor 
(see  Ruskin's  remarks  quoted  above,  p.  kdiL).  They  also  wore  better,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  amount  of  superiority  in  the  first  edition  over  its 
successors  as  in  the  case  of  voL  L  (see  VoL  CL  pp.  zlviiL,  liv.).  In  the 
coloured  Plates,  IIL  and  V.,  part  of  the  colour  was  done  by  hand,  and  part  put 
on  by  lithogra|diiic  stcmes.  Plate  V.  is  lettered  "  In  colours  by  W.  Dickes  A 
Co.,  licensees."  For  a  note  by  the  author  on  the  lettering  of  the  pletes,  see 
in  the  next  volume  "  Explanatory  Note  "  to  the  Venetian  Index. 

A  fow  copies  of  vol.  ii  were  issued  in  two  parts,  the  first  induding^ 

pp.  1-160,  and  the  second  pp.  161-394.    They  were  made  op  in  doth  boards, 

similar  to  those  of  the  issue  in  one  part,  but  lettered  "The  |  Sea  Stories  |  I. 

[IL],"  and  the  central  design  appeared  upon  the  front  cover  only.    It  appears 

also  from  a  note  from  Rusldn  to  his  father  (July  14, 1863),  that  he  had  "  some 

Plates  struck  without  colour  of  the  archivolt  of  Murano,"  and  that  these  were 

bound  up  with  scmie  of  the  presentation  copies. 

brtrii 
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Second  Edition  (1867). — ^Title-page  the  same  as  before^  except  for  the 
alteration  of  date;  the  addition  of  the  words  ''Second  Edition";  and  the 
transposition  of  Modem  Painien  and  The  Seven  Lampe  qf  Architecture  in  the 
description  of  the  aathor.  The  collation  is  the  same^  bat  there  is  a  different 
imprint :  "  London.  Printed  by  Spottiswoode  and  Ca^  New  Street  Square." 
The  binding  and  price  remained  the  same.  Issued  on  March  20, 1867.  The 
alterations  in  the  text  were  very  few  (see  below). 

These  two  are  the  only  editions  of  voL  ii.  publbhed  separately.  For 
issaes  of  the  volume  as  part  of  the  complete  work^and  for  the  ''Timvellers' 
Edition,"  see  VoL  IX.  pp.  liv.-lviii. 

SEPARATE  REPRINTS  OF  CHAPTER  VI.  ("THE  NATURE 

OF  GOTHIC") 

Firet  Edition  (1864).— The  title-page  is  as  follows  :— 

On  I  the  Nature  of  Gothic  Architecture :  |  and  herein  of  the  |  True 
Functions  |  of  |  the  Workman  in  Art  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  A.M. 
Being  the  greater  part  of  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Second  Volume  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  ''Stones  of  Venice"  (3  vols.,  royal  8iro,  £6,  15t.  6d., 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  here  reprinted  by  the  Idnd  permission  |  of  the 
Author  and  his  Publisher.  |  London :  |  Smith,  Elder,  &  Ca,  65  ComhilL  | 
1864.  I  Price  Fourpence. 

Small  8to,  pp.  48.  On  p.  48  is  the  following  footnote : — ''The  profits  arising 
from  the  nle  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  offered  to  the  Working  Men's  College, 
31  Red  lion  Square,  London."  The  imprint  reads:  "Kenny,  Printer, 
6  Heathcock  Court,  Strand."  Issued  on  Monday,  October  30,  1864, 
sewn,  without  wrappers.  For  the  circumstances  of  its  publication  see 
Dr.  Fumiyall's  statement  quoted  above,  p.  Ix.  He  adds  in  a  note  to  the 
editor  of  Wise  and  Smart's  Bibliography  (ii.  76) :  ''  I  cant  tell  you  how  many 
were  printed,  but  suppose  800  at  first — cost  me  £6  or  £6,  I  think — and 
perhaps  600  afterwards.  .  .  .  Kenny  didn't  print  the  tract  himself-— he  was 
too  small  a  man,  but  got  Spottiswoode  or  Bradbury  to  do  it  for  him." 
Copies  of  this  first  edition  ai^e  comparatirely  rare. 

The  text  of  this  reprint  included,  as  stated  on  the  title-page,  "the  greater 
part  of  the  sixth  chapter."  Omissions  were  necessary  owing  to  the  non- 
inclusion  of  plates  referred  to  in  the  text ;  all  the  original  woodcuts  were, 
however,  given.  The  reprint,  omitting  the  first  few  lines  of  §  1,  begins  "I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader,  etc,"  and  continues  to  the  end  of  §  44. 
The  whole  of  §  46,  except  the  last  two  lines,  is  omitted.  It  then  continues 
down  to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  §  101.  The  rest  of  that  section,  and 
§§  102-106  (inclusive),  are  omitted  in  the  text,  but  the  latter  portion  of  §  106 
("The  superiority  of  tiie  Surfiu^  Gothic,  etc."),  with  the  accompanying  Fig.  20, 
is  given  as  a  footnote  on  p.  46.  It  then  continues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
omitting,  however,  in  §  112  the  last  nine  lines  containing  a  reference  to  the 
woodcut  of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  ch.  viii. ;  a  few  other  references  to  different 
portions  of  the  work  are  omitted  in  earlier  sections.  The  sections  are  not 
numbered  in  the  reprint. 

iSSMxmdjBtfttion  (1864).— "The  tract  was  naturally  much  liked,"  says  Dr. 
Fumivall  in  the  note  quoted  above,  "and  folk  thought  it  would  bring  the 
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College  a  little  money ;  so  I  got  Rutkiii  to  lend  me  the  bloek  (or  itereo)  in 
Smith's  hands  of  the  Doge's  Pklaee  cut,  and  put  an  orange  eorer  on  the  new 
issne  on  rather  larger  paper^  and  the  College  got  what  proceeds  came  of  it." 
The  title-page  of  this  second  edition  is  as  follows  : — 

On  the  Nature  of  |  Gothic  Architectore :  |  and  herein  of  the  |  True 
Functions  of  the  Workman  |  in  Art  |  Bj  John  Rnsldn,  Ewi*»  A.M.  | 
Reprinted  from  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Seoond  Volame  of  Mr. 
Raskin's  |  **  Stones  of  Venice,"  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Author  | 
and  his  Publishers.  |  London :  |  Published  by  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Ca,  66 
Comhill ;  |  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers.  |  1854.  |  [Price  Sixpence.] 

Small  8to,  pp.  iL  +50.  Half-title  (with  the  note  about  profits  in  the  centra 
of  the  rererse),  pp.  L-iL  ;  Title-page,  p.  L  ;  and  Text,  pp.  2-50.  Imprint  as 
before.  Issued  on  November  18,  1864,  in  bnff-colouied  paper  wiappeia, 
with  the  title-page  slightly  raried  in  setting,  enclosed  in  an  ornamental  ruled 
frame.  Paiges  3  and  4  of  the  wrappen  ara  filled  with  adrertiseoients  of  the 
following  "  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin  '^  :—{l)  The  Opemmg  of  the  Orfttol  Pmiaee, 
(2)L0itttre9anArckUeetureandPaintmgf(3)  The  Stcnet  ^Vemiee^  (4)  JBiawp/oi 
itfike  ArekUecturt  of  Vemee,  (5)  Modem  Paimien,  toL  L  and  toL  iL  (with  the 
announcement  ''The  Third  Volume  is  in  Preparation "X  (0)  Tke  Severn  Lampe 
tf  ArekUeehire,  (7)  Pre-RaphaeMHemy  (8)  Tke  Kmgqfike  GoUm  Bner,  (9)  Neiee 
on  the  Conetrudhn  ofSheefftMe.    A  few  copies  wera  iesned  in  dodi  boards. 

In  this  edition  tiie  woodcut  of  the  Duod  Palace,  Venice,  is  inserted  as  a 
frontispiece,  printed  upon  a  folding  page ;  the  omitted  reference  to  it  in  §  112 
is  restored ;  and  the  text  is  enlaiged  by  a  passage  on  pp.  48-49  ''  From  tiie 
Third  Chapter  of  the  Third  Volume  of  Tke  Slottee  qf  Vemee"  (§§  32,  33, 
and  34);  and  on  pp.  49-^  by  a  passsge  ''From  the  'ConclusioQ'  to  Tke 
SUmee  ^f  Venke,  toL  iiL"  (§  8).    The  text  is  otherwise  unchanged. 

Tkird  C' Ketmecoit")  edition  (1892).— This  was  the  fourth  work  issued  by 
William  Morris  from  his  ''Kelmscott  Press."  It  is  in  the  ''golden  type" 
and  in  black  only.    The  title-page  is :— 

The  Natura  of  Gothic  A  Chap-  |  ter  of  the  Stones  of  Venice.  |  By  John 
Raskin. 

Small  quarto,  pp  tL  + 128 ;  the  title,  howerer,  b  not  included  in  the  pagina- 
tion in  the  teirt,  the  prefece  being  paged,  at  the  foot,  L-t.  This  prefeoe,  by 
William  Morris,  is  here  reprinted  (pi  400).  The  Text  occupies  pp.  1-123, 
each  paragraph  baring  an  omameotid  initial  letter ;  the  Appendix,  pp.  124- 
128:  this  connstB  of  the  longer  footnotes  thus  brought  together.  At  the  close 
of  it  is  the  following  colophon  :  "  Here  ends  the  Nature  of  Ootkie,  by  John 
Rns-  I  kin,  printed  by  William  Morris  at  the  Kelmsoott  |  Press,  Hammer- 
smith, and  published  by  George  |  Allen,  8  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  Londcm, 
and  I  Sunnyside,  Orpington."  Issued  on  March  24,  1892,  in  antique  limp 
Tellum  boards,  with  green,  pink,  blue,  or  yellow  strings  to  tie,  and  lettered  in 
gilt  across  the  back :  "The  |  Nature  |  of  |  Gothic  |  .  By  |  John  |  Ruskin  | 
1892."  Fire  hundred  copies  were  printed  upon  Rngiiali  hand-made  paper,  the 
price  being  30b.  net  Copies  hare  been  sold  in  the  auction-rooms  in  recent 
yean  at  prices  ranging  frt>m  £3,  3s.  to  £4,  16s. 

The  contents  of  this  edition  differ  frtwn  those  of  the  preceding  reprints.  It 
begins  earlier  in  §  1,  at  the  words  "We  are  now  about  to  enter,  etc,'' and  the 
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puBBgeB  noted  ms  omitted  whore  are  ineluded  (though  one  or  two  referenoee^ 
bat  not  all^  to  other  perte  of  the  work  are  left  oat).  The  sopplemeatary 
paaeagee  giren  in  ed.  2  above,  are  not  included.  The  Kelmsoott  edition 
was  set  up  from  the  1886  edition  of  the  complete  work,  and  some  mie- 
prints  which  crept  into  that  issue  are  repeated :  see  list  of  variations  in 
ch.  vi.  in  the  '^Varis  Lectiones"  below.  Two  misprints  peculiar  to  the 
Kelmsoott  may  also  be  noted.  On  p.  26,  lines  11  and  12,  the  last  letters  are 
wrongly  spaced ;  and  on  p.  56,  last  Une, ''  God  "  is  printed  with  a  small  "g" 

Fmrth  Edition  (1899). — ^The  title-page  of  this  edition,  which  includes  the 
preface  by  William  Morris,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  I  Nature  of  Gothic  |  A  chapter  from  |  The  Stones  of  Venice  |  By  | 
JohnRuskin  |  Withaprefiiceby  |  William  Morris  |  George  Allen,  Sonny- 
side,  Orpington  |  and  |  166,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London  |  1899  |  [AU 
rights  reserved] 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  4+80.  On  p.  v.  is  the  following  ''Note":~''To  avoid 
confusion,  the  original  numbering  of  the  woodcuts  is  retained."  PrefiMM, 
pp.  vii.-z.  The  imprint,  on  reverse  of  the  title-page  and  at  the  end  is 
"  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  Edinburgh  &  London."  Issued  in 
grey  wrappers,  with  the  following  title  (enclosed  in  a  plain  ruled  frank,  and 
with  the  initial  letters  of  ''The,"  "  Nature"  and  ''Gothic"  printed  in  red) : 
—"The  Nature  |  of  Gothic  |  By  |  John  Ruskin  |  London  |  George  Allen,"  | 
and  outside  the  frame  "One  Shilling  Net."  Two  thousand  copies  were 
printed. 

This  edition  was  a  page  for  page  reprint  of  the  complete  ch.  vL  in  the 
small  complete  edition  of  The  Stonet  qf  Venice, 

The  fourth  edition  was  reprinted  in  1900  (1000  copies).  Some  copies  are 
put  up  in  green  cloth  (price  Is.  6d.)  lettered  on  the  back  "  Ruskin  |  The  | 
Nature  |  of  |  Gothic." 


Varia  Lectiones, — The  following  is  a  list  of  various  readings  shown  by  a 
collation  of  all  the  editions  of  The  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iL  Those  of  import- 
ance are  noted  under  the  text,  and  to  them  a  reference  only  is  here  given. 
The  list  does  not  include  variations  in  spelling,  nor  alterations  in  references 
caused  by  different  pagination  : — 

Adceriisement,    For  additional  words  in  ed.  1,  see  p.  ix. 

Ch,  i,  §  1, 18  lines  frx>m  the  end,  4th  and  later  %^,  misread  "  splash  "  for 
"  pksh."     "  Travellers'  Edition  "  (all  issues)  reads  "  plash." 

Ch,  a,  §  1,  line  2,  small  complete  ed.  reads  "  nearer  "  for  "  near." 

CK  Hi.  §  18,  line  6,  all  eds.  after  ed.  1  misread  "  marble  "  for  "  marbles  " ; 
§  23,  line  4,  all  previous  eds.  read  "  Plate  4"  for  "Plate  3"  ;  §  28,  line  19, 
eds.  1-4  incorrectly  referred  to  Plate  V.  instead  of  Plate  IV. 

Ch.  to.  §  2,  last  line  but  one,  for  "  vedute  "  all  previous  eds.  read  "vedutte"  : 
Ruskin  marked  the  correction  in  his  copy  for  revision ;  §  3,  last  line  but 
one,  ed.  1  reads  "Geminian"  ;  eds.  2-4,  "Gemanium" ;  small  complete  ed.. 
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''  Germmniam."  (The  saint's  name  is  ''  Geminianos/'  so  that  the  first  read- 
in|^  is  correct)  §  5,  last  line  but  one,  ed.  1  reads  '^  alteration,"  for  '^  al- 
terations"; §  8,  line  11  (see  p.  76);  §  26,  seventh  line  from  end  (see 
p.  96);  §  28,  lines  8,  13,  all  previoos  eds.  read  ''Wood"  for  ''Woods"; 
Une  11,  for  "The"  ed.  1  z«ads  "This"  ;  §  29,  line  13,  for  "defence  of  the 
brightness"  ed.  1  reads  "defisnce  and  .  .  ." ;  §  37,  lines  13-14,  for  "dark- 
nesses,'' 4th  and  later  eds.  read,  probably  l^  mistake,  "darkness";  §  40, 
line  6,  for  "When"  ed.  1  reads  "Where"  ;  §  45,  line  6  (see  p.  Ill);  §  46, 
line  4,  "  the "  before  "  naivete "  omitted  in  all  eds.  except  the  first ;  §  48, 
note*  (see  p.  116);  §  49,  line  33,  for  "expensive"  in  eds.  1-3,  later  eds. 
read  "expressive,"  but  the  MS.  shows  that  Rnskin  wrote  the  former; 
§  49,  1877  addition  to  author's  footnote,  the  first  edition  of  the  "  TraveUers* 
Edition  "misprinted  the  date  as  "1822";  §  67,  line  16,  for  "plain"  ed.  1 
reads  "plane" ;  §  61  n.  (p.  128,  third  line  of  note),  idl  previous  eds.  read 
"  Dideron  "  for  "  Didron  ";  §  66,  third  line  from  end,  for  "  opened  "  4th  and 
later  eds.  read  "  open  " ;  §  71,  line  30,  for  "  merchantman  "  4th  and  later  eds. 
read  "  merchantmen." 

C%.  o.  §  4,  last  line  but  one,  6th  and  later  eds.  read  "alteration"  for 
"alternation" ;  §  17,  line  9,  for  "this"  4th  and  later  eds.  read  "which"; 
§  27,  line  7,  ed.  1  rightlv  reads  "or  spray,"  ed.  2  and  all  later  "of" ;  §  36, 
line  7,  for  "but"  ed.  1  reads  "for" ;  line  23,  for  "Hpa"  ed.  1  z«ads  "lip." 

Ck,  01.  §  8,  line  74,  for  "with  a  work"  ed.  1  reads  "  with  work,"  which 
is  probably  what  Rnskin  intended,  though  in  the  MS.  it  is  "the  work." 
Eds.  1  and  2  of  the  separate  reprint  follow  ed.  1 ;  the  Kelmscott  and  later 
issues  of  it  have  "  with  a  work  " ;  §  8,  line  76  (see  p.  187) ;  S  6,  ^ye  lines 
from  the  end,  for  "nor"  the  188^  and  later  eds.  misread  "not";  and  so 
the  Kelmscott  and  later  issues  of  the  reprint ;  §  40,  five  lines  from  the  end 
(see  p.  214) ;  §  48,  line  7,  small  complete  ed.  (all  issues)  and  the  4th  and 
later  eds.  of  the  reprint  misread  "fungus"  for  "fungous";  §  62,  line  2, 
ed.  1  and  the  first  two  eds.  of  the  separate  reprint  read  correctly  "Out" ; 
ed.  2  and  all  later  issues  of  the  complete  work,  and  the  Kelmscott  and 
later  issues  of  the  separate  reprint,  read  "But";  §  96,  line  23,  "single- 
cusped,"  tingle  is  italicised  in  ed  1,  and  eds.  1  and  2  of  the  reprint. 

Ch.  vtt.  §  11,  line  16,  4th  and  6th  eds.  misread  "earn"  for  "ear"  ;  §  24, 
last  line  but  one  (see  p.  291) ;  §  26,  line  12,  for  "la"  all  previous  eds. 
misread  "1  c";  §  41,  line  20,  for  "my"  1886  and  later  eds.  misread 
"any"  ;  §  44,  lines  2  and  3  and  n.  in  the  small  complete  ed.,  the  two 
engravings  on  Plate  18  were  printed  on  two  different  Plates  (numbered  39 
and  39a  respectively)  and  alterations  were  made  in  the  text  accordingly, 
and  so  in  some  lines  lower  down ;  §  60,  line  10,  fig.  "  26  "  misprinted  "  26  "  in 
all  previous  eds. 

Ch.  vni.  §  6,  Une  11,  ed.  1  misprinted  "is  is"  for  "it  is" ;  §  7,  line  6,  the 
reference  to  "  Ch.  VL"  is  wrongly  given  to  "  Ch.  VII."  in  all  previous  eds.;  §  13, 
author's  note  *,  eds.  1  and  2  of  the  "Travellers'  Edition"  made  the  following 
addition  to  this  note  (printed  in  error  from  the  author's  private  annotations) : 
—"Abstract  1301  to  1309,  Gradenigo's  room.  1340-1342,  page  296.  1419, 
New  Proposals,  p.  296 " ;  §  31,  sixth  line  from  end,  4th  and  all  later 
eds.  (including  all  issues  of  the  "  Travellers'  Edition ")  misprint  "  angles 
which  project"  for  "angels"  ;  §  36,  line  13  (see  p.  369);  §  38,  last  two 
lines  (see  p.  362);  §  49,  line  2  (see  p.  370);  §  62,  Une  11  (see  p.  383); 
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§  63,  line  4  (see  p.  384);  §  66,  line  16  (see  p.  386);  §  79,  line  4,  6th  large 
ed.  and  small  complete  ed.  (all  issues)  misread  ''Courage  and  Fortitude" 
for  ''Courage  than  Fortitude";  §  80,  line  28  (see  p.  396);  §  92,  line  3, 
ed.  1  correctly  reads  "  roses  form  her  crown,"  ed.  2  and  all  later  ones  mis- 
print "for"  instead  of  "form";  §  97,  line  6  (see  p.  408);  §  106  n.  (see 
p.  413)  ;  §  116,  line  11  (see  p.  416) ;  §  126,  line  10,  small  complete  ed.  mis- 
reads'« Had  "  for  "  Has." 

Appendix  3,  last  line  of  first  paragraph  (see  p.  444). 
„       9,  line  62  (see  p.  449). 

„        11  (3),  line  1, 4th  and  later  eds.  omit  '*  the  "  before  "  Casa  GrimanL" 
„        12,  line  61  (see  p.  466). 

The  numbering  (if  the  PlaUse  was  altered  in  the  Small  Complete  Edition 
(all  issues).  Instead  of  the  plates  in  this  volume  being  independently 
numbered  l.-XX.,  they  were  numbered  consecutively  with  those  in  the  first 
▼olume :  thus  I.  became  XXII.,  and  so  on  down  to  XXXVIII.  (originally 
No.  XVII.).  Then,  owing  to  the  smaller  page,  the  two  figures  on  the  original 
Plate  XVIIL  were,  as  above  stated,  printed  on  two  separate  Plates,  numbered 
XXXIX.  and  XXXIXa.  It  may  be  noted,  lastly,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, that  in  eds.  1-4,  the  engraver's  name  "R.  P.  Cuff"  was  misprinted 
"  R.  E.  Cuff." 
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VOLUME  II 


FIRST,   OR  BYZANTINE,   PERIOD 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE  THRONE  1 

§  1.  In  the  olden  days  of  traveUing,  now  to  return  no  more,* 
in  which  distance  could  not  be  vanquished  without  toil,  but 
in  which  that  toil  was  rewarded,  partly  by  the  power  of 
deliberate  survey  of  the  countries  through  which  the  journey 
lay,  and  partly  by  the  happiness  of  the  evening  hours,  when 
from  the  top  of  the  last  hill  he  had  surmounted,  the  traveller 
beheld  the  quiet  village  where  he  was  to  rest,  scattered  among 
the  meadows  beside  its  valley  stream ;  or,  from  the  long 
hoped  for  turn  in  the  dusty  perspective  of  the  causeway, 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  towers  of  some  famed  city,  faint 
in  the  rays  of  sunset — ^hours  of  peaceful  and  thoughtfrd 
pleasure,  for  which  the  rush  of  the  arrival  in  the  railway 
station  is  perhaps  not  always,  or  to  all  men,  an  equivalent,* — 
in  those  days,  I  say,  when  there  was  something  more  to  be 
anticipated  and  remembered  in  the  first  aspect  of  each  succes- 
sive halting-place,  than  a  new  arrangement  of  glass  roofing 
and  iron  girder,  there  were  few  moments  of  which  the  recol- 
lection was  more  fondly  cherished  by  the  traveller,  than  that 

*  I  hmve  as  littie  doubt  of  their  return  now,  as  I  had  then  hope  of  it, 
though  before  that  day,  I  shall  have  travelled  whence  there  is  no  return. 
[1879.] 

1  rihit  chapter  it  eh.  ii.  of  vol.  i.  of  the  ''Travellers'  Edition."] 

*  [For  other  descriptionB  of  Ruskin's  mode  of  travel  in  these  olden  days,  see 
Pngterita,  i.  ch.  ix.,  ii  ch.  iii.  §  55,  and  Proserpina,  ''Giolietta."  For  the  contrary — 
ynoL,  those  of  railway  travellin^^ — see  Modem  Painten,  voL  iii  ch.  zviL  §  24,  voL  v. 
pt  ix.  eh.  xi.  §  15 ;  Seven  Lampe,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  159 ;  Bible  qf  Armene,  eh.  L  §  4 ;  and 
PrmUrita,  i.  ch.  ix.  §  177.] 
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•/'which,  as  I  endeavoured  to  describe  in  the  close  of  the  last 
'•^chapter,  brought  him  within  sight  of  Venice,  as  his  gondola 
•.  shot  mto  the  open  lagoon  from  the  canal  of  Mestre.*  Not 
but  that  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  was  generally  the  source 
of  some  slight  disappointment,  for,  seen  in  this  direction,  its 
buildings  are  far  less  characteristic  than  those  of  the  other 
great  towns  of  Italy;  but  this  inferiority  was  partly  dis- 
guised by  distance,  and  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  strange 
rising  of  its  walls  and  towers  out  of  the  midst,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  deep  sea,  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  mind  or  the  eye 
could  at  once  comprehend  the  shallowness  of  the  vast  sheet  of 
water  which  stretched  away  in  leagues  of  rippling  lustre  to 
the  north  and  south,  or  trace  the  narrow  line  of  islets  bound- 
ing it  to  the  east.  The  salt  breeze,  the  white  moaning  sea- 
birds,  the  masses  of  black  weed  separating  and  disappearing 
gradually,  in  knots  of  heaving  shoal,  under  the  advance  of  the 
steady  tide,  all  proclaimed  it  to  be  indeed  the  ocean  on  whose 
bosom  the  great  city  rested  so  calmly;  not  such  blue,  soft, 
lake-like  ocean  as  bathes  the  Neapolitan  promontories,  or 
sleeps  beneath  the  marble  rocks  of  Genoa,  but  a  sea  with  the 
bleak  power  of  our  own  northern  waves,  yet  subdued  .into  a 
strange  spacious  rest,  and  changed  from  its  angry  pallor  into 
a  field  of  burnished  gold,  as  the  sim  declined  behind  the  belfry 
tower  of  the  lonely  island  church,  fitly  named  "  St  Greoi^ 
of  the  Seaweed."  *    As  the  boat  drew  nearer  to  the  city,  the 

^  [See  Plate  E,  ''  The  Vestibule/'  in  Vol.  IX  ;  and  for  Ruskin's  earliest  impres- 
sions of  the  approach  to  Venice^  see  Veltuquez,  the  Novice,  Vol.  I.  pp.  637-^5.] 

'  [For  anotner  notice  of  this  view  see  in  the  next  volume,  Venetian  Index, «.  *' Gioigio 
in  Am,"  where  a  note  added  in  1877  describoB  how  "  all  is  spoiled  from  what  it  wa&" 
See  also  the  letter  to  C.  £.  Norton^  in  VoL  IX.  p.  xxviii.  The  sketch  here  given 
(Plate  A)  was  made  in  1849 ;  another  sketch  made  in  the  same  year  was  engraved 
for  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iii.  (Plate  15).  In  Raskin's  diary  (1851)  we  get  a  word- 
picture  of  a  similar  effect : — 

"  November  10. — There  was  a  lovelv  scene  this  evening  out  by  San  Giorgio  in 
Aliga.  It  had  been  raining  nearly  all  night  and  was  very  foul  weather  to-day 
and  wretchedly  cold,  and  the  snow  was  down  on  the  hills^  nearly  to  the  plains. 
And  there  was  the  strange  snow  mist  upon  them — not  cloud,  but  a  land  of 
dense  light  breaking  into  flakes  and  wreaths^  and  the  upper  precipices  came 
gleaming  out  here  and  there  iitfullv  in  the  haze,  their  jnggea  edges  burning 
like  lightning,  then  losing  themselves  again  in  blue  ban  of  clouds^  to  the 
north  disappearing  altogether  in  one  mass  of  Icuiden  grey,  against  which  the 
whole  line  of  Venice  came  out  in  broad  red  light.  As  the  sun  set,  there  were 
fiery  flakes  and  streams  of  long  cloud  brought  out  from  this  grey  veil,  and  the 
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coast  which  the  traveller  had  just  left  sank  behind  him  into  one 
long,  low,  sad-coloured  line,*  tufted  irregularly  with  brushwood 
and  wiUows :  but,  at  what  seemed  its  northern  extremity,  the 
hills  of  Arqua  rose  in  a  dark  cluster  of  piuple  p3nramids, 
balanced  on  the  bright  mirage  of  the  lagoon ;  two  or  three 
smooth  surges  of  inferior  hill  extended  themselves  about  their 
roots,  and  beyond  these,  beginning  with  the  craggy  peaks 
above  Vicenza,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  girded  the  whole  horizon 
to  the  north — a  wall  of  jagged  blue,  here  and  there  showing 
through  its  clefts  a  wUdemess  of  misty  precipices,  fading  far 
back  into  the  recesses  of  Cadore,  and  itself  rising  and  breaking 
away  eastward,  where  the  sun  struck  opposite  upon  its  snow, 
into  mighty  fragments  of  peaked  light,  standing  up  behind 
the  barred  clouds  of  evening,  one  after  another,  countless,  the 
crown  of  the  Adrian  Sea,  until  the  eye  turned  back  from 
pursuing  them,  to  rest  upon  the  nearer  burning  of  the  cam- 
paniles of  Mmuno,  and  on  the  great  city,  where  it  magnified 
itself  along  the  waves,  as  the  quick  silent  pacing  of  the 
gondola  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  t    And  at  last,  when  its  walls 

*  Nonsense.  I  might  as  truly  have  said  "  merry-coloured."  It  is  simply 
the  colour  of  any  other  distant  country.     [1879]- 

t  All  this  is  quite  right.  The  group  of  precipices  above  the  centre  of  the 
Alpine  line  is  the  finest  I  know  in  any  vievir  of  the  chain  from  the  souths  and 
the  extent  of  white  peaks  to  the  north-east  always  takes  me  by  renewed 
surprise,  in  clear  evenings.^     [1879-] 

lagoon  flowed  and  rippled  under  them  in  great  sheets  of  rose  colour  with 
ripples  of  green.  The  seagulls  were  sinking  and  flitting  by  toward  the  south 
— not  the  common  shrieking  gull,  but  one  that  gives  a  low,  clear,  plaintive 
whistle  of  two  short  notes  dying  upon  the  salt  wind  like  a  far  away  human 
voice.  And  at  last  as  the  sun  went  down,  he  sank  behind  a  bank  of  broken 
clouds  which  threw  up  their  shadows  as  on  the  opposite  page  [reference  to  a 
sketch]  on  dark  grey  horizontal  soft  bands  of  vapour,  the  clear  sky  seen 
through,  shadowless.  When  the  sun  had  sunk,  the  shadows  disappeared, 
but  the  grey  bands  became  blood  colour,  and  so  remained  glowing  behind  the 
tower  of  the  St.  £ufemia,  as  I  rowed  back  up  the  Giudecca,  growing  purple 
and  darker  gradually,  till  their  deep  crimson  became  a  dark  colour  on  Uie 
clear  sky  behind.  Note  that  at  this  time  of  evening  one  may  have — down  on 
the  horizon — grey  cold  clouds,  and  across  them  bars  of  dead  crimson  of  a 
depth  which  is  HgfU  upon  the  grey  cloud  but  dark  against  the  soft  amber  of 
the  sky."] 
^  [Roskin  had  noted  the  same  thing  in  letters  to  his  fiither  (1861)  : — 

'^Venics,  November  15. — 1  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  same  in  Switzer- 
land, but  certainlv  the  best  views  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  whole  the  most 
strildng  scenery  here,  of  distant  effects  of  every  kind,  are  in  tiie  winter. 
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were  reached,  and  the  outmost  of  its  untrodden  streets  was 
entered,  not  through  towered  gate  or  guarded  rampart,  but 
as  a  deep  inlet  between  two  rocks  of  coral  in  the  Indian  Sea ; 
when  first  upon  the  traveller's  sight  opened  the  long  ranges 
of  columned  palaces, — each  with  its  black  boat  moored  at  the 
portal, — each  with  its  image  cast  down,  beneath  its  feet,  upon 
that  green  pavement  which  every  breeze  broke  into  new 
fSantasies  of  rich  tessellation ;  when  first,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bright  vista,  the  shadowy  Rialto  threw  its  colossal  curve 
slowly  forth  from  behind  the  palace  of  the  Camerlenghi ;  ^  that 
strange  curve,  so  delicate,  so  adamantine,  strong  as  a  moun- 
tain cavern,  graceful  as  a  bow  just  bent;  when  first,  before 
its  moonlike  circumference  was  all  risen,  the  gondolier's  cry, 
^^Ahl  Stah,"^  struck  sharp  upon  the  ear,  and  the  prow 
turned  aside  under  the  mighty  cornices  that  half  met  over 
the  narrow  canal,  where  the  plash  of  the  water  followed  dose 
and  loud,  ringing  aloilg  the  marble  by  the  boat's  side;  and 
when  at  last  that  boat  darted  forth  upon  the  breadth  of 
silver  sea,  across  which  the  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  flushed 
with  its  sanguine  veins,  looks  to  the  snowy  dome  of  Our  Lady 
of  Salvation,  t  it  was  no  marvel  that  the  mind  should  be  so 
deeply  entranced  by  the  visionary  charm  of  a  scene  so  beautiful 
and  so  strange,  as  to  forget  the  darker  truths  of  its  history  and 
its  being.  Well  might  it  seem  that  such  a  city  had  owed  her 
existence  rather  to  the  rod  of  the  enchanter,  than  the  fear  of 
the  fugitive;  that  the  waters  which  encircled  her  had  been 

♦  Appendix  1 :  "The  Gondolier's  Cry"  [p.  441]. 
t  Appendix  2 :  ''  Our  Lady  of  Salvation  ^  [p.  443]. 


Yesterday  was  a  wonderful  day :  the  breaking-up  of  our  week  of  fine  weather, 
and  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps  were  bare  and  bright  in  the  strange  sharp 
clearness  which  one  only  has  before  rain^  seen  along  the  horizon  in  a  belt 
of  open  sky.  .  .  . 

*'  N(n)mber2*J, — Yesterday  there  was  one  blue-grey  mass  of  dark  cloud 
upon  the  plains  running  along  the  whole  horizon — not  a  bit  of  the  bases 
visible^  but  their  tops  out^  so— [sketch]  in  glowiug  rose  light  You  never 
saw  anjTthing  so  fine  (even  the  Bernese  Alps  are  hardly  so  mnA),  and  they 
rise  from  the  dead  level  of  the  sea  ;  contrasting  so  suddenly  with  the  waste 
of  laffoon  and  sand  island.  .  .  ."] 
^  [See  in  the  next  volume^  Venetian  Index^  «.  ''  Salute."] 
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chosen  for  the  mirror  of  her  state,  rather  than  the  shelter  of 
her  nakedness ;  and  that  all  which  in  nature  was  wild  or 
merciless, — ^Time  and  Decay,  as  well  as  the  waves  and 
tempests, — ^had  been  won  to  adorn  her  instead  of  to  destroy, 
and  might  still  spare,  for  ages  to  come,  that  beauty  which 
seemed  to  have  fixed  for  its  throne  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass 
as  well  as  of  the  sea. 

§  2.  And  although  the  hist  few  eventful  years,^  fraught 
with  change  to  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  have  been  more 
&tal  in  their  influence  on  Venice  than  the  five  hundred  that 
preceded  them ;  though  the  noble  landscape  of  approach  to 
her  can  now  be  seen  no  more,  or  seen  only  by  a  glance,  as 
the  engine  slackens  its  rushing  on  the  iron  line ;  and  though 
many  of  her  palaces  are  for  ever  defaced,  and  many  in  dese- 
crated ruins,  there  is  still  so  much  of  magic  in  her  aspect, 
that  the  hurried  traveller,  who  must  leave  her  before  the 
wonder  of  that  first  aspect  has  been  worn  away,  may  still 
be  led  to  forget  the  humihty  of  her  origin,  and  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  depth  of  her  desolation.  They,  at  least,  are 
little  to  be  envied,*  in  whose  hearts  the  great  charities  of  the 
imagination  he  dead,  and  for  whom  the  fancy  has  no  power 
to  repress  the  importunity  of  painful  impressions,  or  to  raise 
what  is  ignoble,  and  disguise  what  is  discordant,  in  a  sc^Qe 
so  rich  in  its  remembrances,  so  surpassing  in  its  beauty. 
But  for  this  work  of  the  imagination  there  must  be  no  per- 
mission during  the  task  which  is  before  us.  The  impotent 
feelings  of  romance,  so  singularly  characteristic  of  this  century, 
may  indeed  gild,  but  never  save,  the  remains  of  those  mightier 
ages  to  which  they  are  attached  like  climbing  flowers;   and 

*  This  is  a  true^  and«  as  fiir  as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  writing,  one  of  mj 
best  finished  passages,  to  the  close  of  the  paragraph ;  except  that  the  charity 
of  imagination,  in  the  beginning  of  the  clause,  should  have  been  more  directly 
eomiected  with  the  indolence  of  the  imagination  at  its  end.     [1879.] 


^  [Written,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  1861-1862,  in  a  time  of  political  revolution, 
raihrav  and  telegraph  extension,  and  '^  Progresso  "  generally  (see  m  the  next  vduBse, 
di.  L  §  82  a.)— which  seemed  to  all  to  open  a  new  earth,  and  to  many  ^thouah  not 
to  Rusldii)  a  new  heaven.    For  the  railway  and  other  '^  improvements '  at  Veniesi, 

Vol  IV.  ppu  40-41.] 
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• 

they  must  be  torn  away  fix)m  the  magnificent  fragments,  if 
we  would  see  them  as  they  stood  in  their  own  strength. 
Those  feelings,  alwajrs  as  fruitiest  as  they  aie  fond,  are  in 
Venice  not  only  incapable  of  protecting,  but  even  of  dis- 
cerning, the  objects  to  which  they  ought  to  have  been  at- 
tached. The  Venice  of  modem  fiction  and  drama  is  a  thing 
of  yesterday,  a  mere  efflorescence  of  decay,  a  stage  dream 
which  the  first  ray  of  daylight  must  dissipate  into  dust  No 
prisoner,  whose  name  is  worth  remembering,  or  whose  sorrow 
deserved  sympathy,  ever  crossed  that  '^Bridge  of  Sighs," 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  Byronic  ideal  of  Venice ;  ^  no  great 
merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw  that  Rialto  under  which  the 
traveller  now  passes  with  breathless  interest :  the  iftatue  which 
Byron  makes  Faliero  address  as  of  one  of  his  great  ancestors 
was  erected  to  a  soldier  of  fortune  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Faliero's  death ;  ^  and  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
city  have  been  so  entirely  altered  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  that  if  Henry  Dandolo  or  Francis  Foscari' 
could  be  summoned  from  their  tombs,  and  stood  each  on 
the  deck  of  his  gaUey  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Ganal, 
that  renowned  entrance,  the  painter's  favourite  subject,  the 
novelist's  fevourite  scene,  where  the  water  first  narrows  by 

^  [See  OhUde  Harold,  canto  iv.  st.  1.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  was  huilt  by  Antonio 
da  Ponte  in  1689 :  see  below^  ch.  viiL  §  29,  p.  S65,  and  in  the  next  volume,  ch.  iii. 
§§  16.  22.     The  Rialto,  by  the  same  architect,  was  built  in  1688.] 

*  [See  Marino  Faiiero,  Act  iii.  sa  L  The  doge  was  put  to  death  in  1366.  The 
•tatue  (in  the  square  Qf  SS.  Griovanni  e  Paolo)  which  Bjrron  makes  Falldro  address 
as  "  the  sire  of  my  sire's  fiithers,"  is  Verrocchio's  splendid  equestriaa.  one  of  Bar- 
tolommeo  Colleoni,  erected  in  1496,  for  which  see  in  the  next  volume,  ch.  L  §  22. 
Rusldn's  fiither,  on  reading  this  passage,  seems  to  have  put  in  a  plea  for  Byron. 
Ruskin  replied  (September  12,  1863)  :— 

"  1  don't  think  Bjrroii's  ignorance  of  a  kind  to  be  compared  with  Shake- 
speare's or  any  other  great  man's  :  their  ignorance  is  always  of  things  out  of 
tneir  way, — inevitable,  natural,  and  excusable.   Byron's  is  of  the  things  which 
he  took  in  hand  to  write  notes  about,  and  was  interested  in,  and  in  l£e  midst 
of,  but  too  idle  to  be  accurate,  or  even  to  approach  accuracy." 
It  should,  nowever,  be  stated  that  in  the  Preface  to  Marino  Faiiero,  Byron  explains 
that  he  took  poetic  licence  in  Faliero's  address;  ''The  equestrian  statue,"  he  says, 
*'  is  not  of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior,  although  of  a  later  date." 
Ruskin  returns  to  the  charge  against  "  the  ignorant  sentimentality  of  Byron  "  in  the 
next  volume  (Venetian  Index,  «.  '^  Ponte  de'  Soepiri,")  but  in  his  epilogue  of  1881 
<''Castel-Franco,"  §§  2,  3)  makes  amends  to  the  poet  who  had  ''taught  him  so 
much/H 

'  [For  Enrico  Dandolo  and  Francesco  Foscari,  see  Vol.  IX.  pp.  20,  21.] 
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the  steps  of  the  Church  of  La  Salute,* — ^the  mighty  Doges 
would  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  stood,  would 
literally  not  recognise  one  stone  of  the  great  city,  for  whose 
sake^  and  by  whose  ingratitude,  their  grey  hairs  had  been 
brought  down  with  bitterness  to  the  grave.  The  remains  of 
their  Venice  lie  hidden  behind  the  cumbrous  masses  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  nation  in  its  dotage ;  hidden  in  many 
a  grass-grown  court,  and  silent  pathway,  and  lightless  canal, 
wiiere  the  slow  waves  have  sapped  their  foundations  for  five 
hundred  years,  and  must  soon  prevail  over  them  for  ever. 
It  must  be  our  task  to  glean  and  gather  them  forth,  and 
restore  o^t  of  them  some  faint  image  of  the  lost  city ;  more 
gorgeous  a  thousandfold  than  that  which  now  exists,  yet  not 
created  in  the  day-dream  of  the  prince,  nor  by  the  ostenta- 
tion of  the  noble,  but  built  by  iron  liands  and  patient  hearts, 
contending  against  the  adversity  of  nature  and  the  fury  of 
man,  so  that  its'  wonderfiilness  cannot  be  grasped  by  the 
indigence  of  imagination,  but  only  after  fi:ank  inquiry  into 
the  true  nature  of  that  wild  and  solitary  scene,  whose  restr 
less  tides  and  tretnbling  sands  did  indeed  shelter  the  birth 
of  the  city,  but  long  denied  her  dominion. 

I  8.  When  the  eye  falls  casually  on  a  map  of  Europe, 
tl^re  is  no  feature  by  which  it  is  more  likely  to  be  arrested 
than  the  strange  sweeping  loop  formed  by  the  junction'  of 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  enclosing  the  great  basin  of 
Liombardy.  This  return  of  the  mountain  q^ain  upon  itself 
causes  a  vast  difference  in  the  character  of  the  distribution 
of  its  debris  on  its  opposite  sides.  The  rock  fragments  and 
sediments  which  the  torrents  on  the  north  side  of  the^fUps 
bear  into  the  plains  are  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  6f 
country,  and,  though  here  and  there  lodged  in  beds  of 
enormous  thickness,  soon  permit  the  firm  substrata  to  appear 
firom  underneath  them;  but  all  the  torrents  which  descend 

*  Little  thought  I  that,  five-and-twenty  years  after  writing  this  sentence, 
I  ilioald  revise  it  again  for  press  with  this  piece  of  the  canu  lapping  under 
mj  window  (Casa  Ferro,^  Slst  December,  1876.)    [1879.] 

^  [The  Grand  Hotel.] 
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from  the  southern  side  of  the  High  Alps,  and  from  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  meet  concentrically  in  the 
recess  or  mountain  bay  which  the  two  ridges  enclose ;  eveiy 
fragment  which  thunder  breaks  out  of  their  battlements,  and 
every  grain  of  duist  which  the  sununer  rain  washes  frtim  their 
pastures,  is  at  last  laid  at  rest  in  the  blue  sweep  of  the 
Lombardic  plain ;  and  that  plain  must  have  risen  within  its 
rocky  barriers  as  a  cup  fills  with  wine,  but  for  two  cmitrary 
influences  which  continually  depress,  or  disperse  from  its 
surface,  the  accumulation  of  the  ruins  of  ages. 

§  4.  I  will  not  tax  the  reader's  faith  in  modem  science  * 
by  insisting  on  the  singular  depression  of  the  surface  of 
Lombardy,  yrhich  appears  for  many  centuries  to  have  taken 
place  stea4ir  and  continuaUy;  the  main  feet  with  which  we 
have  to  do  is  the  gradual  transport,  by  the  Fo  and  its  great 
collateral  rivers,  of  vast  masses  of  the  finer  sedim^it  to  the 
sea.  The  character  of  the  Lombardic  plains  is  most  strikingly 
expressed  by  the  ancient  walls  of  its  cities,  composed  for  tlhs 
most  part  of  large  rounded  Alpine  pebbles  alternating  with 
narrow  i:K)urses  of  brick ;  and  was  curiously  illustrated  in  1848, 
by  the  ramparts  of  these  same  pebbles  tlurown  up  four  or  five 
feet  high  round  every  field,  to  check  the  Austrian  cavalry  in 
the  battle  under  the  walls  of  Verona.^  The  finer  dust  among 
which  these  pebbles  are  dispersed  is  taken  up  by  the  rivers, 
fed  into  continual  strength  by  the  Alpine  snow,  so  that, 
however  pure  their  waters  may  be  when  they  issue  from  the 
lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  they  become  of  the  colour 
and  opacity  of  clay  before  they  reach  the  Adriatic;  the 
sedupent  which  they  bear  is  at  once  thrown  down  as  they 
enter  the  sea,  forming  a  vast  belt  of  low  land  along  the 

*  I  wish  I  could  now  appeal  to  his  faith  in  anjrthing  else.     [1879-] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  Battle  of  Custozsa  (1848)^  near  Verona^  in  which  the 
Austrians  defeated  the  Piedmontese^  driving  them  back  upon  Milan  and  Novara  :  see 
A  Jov  for  Ever,  §  77>  *'  heaped  pebbles  of  the  Miucio  divide  her  fields  to  this  hour 
with  lines  of  broken  rampart,  whence  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back  to  Novara."  Rnsldn 
would  have  heard  many  particulars  of  the  campaign  during  his  sojourns  at  Venice, 
1848-1850  and  1861-186^  for  he  saw  something  of  Field-Marshal  Radetslqr  and  his 
staff  (see  above^  Introduction,  p.  xxxi.)>  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  other  Austrian 
officers  (see  letter  of  June  6, 1869,  in  Emptor  (^the  Chaee,  1880,  iL  6).] 
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eastern  coast  of  Italy.  The  powerful  stream  of  the  Fo  of 
coarse  builds  forward  the  fastest;  on  each  side  of  it,  north 
and  south,  there  is  a  tract  of  marsh,  fed  by  more  feeble 
streams,  and  less  liable  to  rapid  change  than  the  delta  of 
the  central  river.  In  one  of  these  tracts  is  built  Ravenna, 
and  in  the  other  Venice. 

§  5.  What  circumstances  directed  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  this  great  belt  of  sediment  in  the  earliest  times,  it  is  not 
here  the  place  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Adige  to  those  of  the  Piave  there 
stretches,  at  a  variable  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles 
fiom  the  actual  shore,  a  bank  of  sand,  divided  into  long  islands 
by  narrow  channels  of  sea.  The  space  between  this  bank 
and  the  true  shore  consists  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  from 
these  and  other  rivers,  a  great  plain  of  calcareous  mud, 
covered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  by  the  sea  at  high 
water,  to  the  depth  in  most  places  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
hal^  and  nearly  everywhere  exposed  at  low  tide,  but  divided 
by  an  intricate  network  of  narrow  and  winding  channels, 
from  which  the  sea  never  retires.  In  some  places,  according 
to  the  run  of  the  currents,  the  land  has  risen  into  marshy 
islets,  consolidated,  some  by  art,  and  some  by  time,  into 
ground  firm  enough  to  be  built  upon,  or  frxdtfiil  enough  to 
be  cultivated :  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  reached 
the  sea  level;  so  that,  at  the  average  low  water,  shallow 
lakelets  glitter  among  its  irregularly  exposed  fields  of  sea- 
weed. In  the  midst  of  the  largest  of  these,  increased  in 
importance  by  the  confluence  of  several  large  river  channels 
towards  one  of  the  openings  in  the  sea  bank,  the  city  of 
Venice  itself  is  built,  on  a  crowded  cluster  of  islands ;  the 
various  plots  of  higher  ground  which  appear  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  central  cluster,  have  at  different  periods 
been  also  thickly  inhabited,  and  now  bear,  according  to  their 
size,  the  remains  of  cities,  vUlages,  or  isolated  convents  and 
churches,  scattered  among  spaces  of  open  ground,  partly  waste 
and  encumbered  by  ruins,  partly  under  cultivation  for  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis. 
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§  6.  The  average  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  about  three 
feet  (var3ring  considerably  with  the  seasons^);  but  this  fall, 
on  so  flat  a  shore,  is  enough  to  cause  continual  movement  m 
the  waters,  and  in  the  main  canals  to  produce  a  reflux  which 
frequently  runs  like  a  mill  stream.  At  high  water  no  land  is 
visible  for  many  miles  to  the  north  or  south  of  Venice,  except 
in  the  form  of  small  isknds  crowned  with  towers  or  gleaming 
with  villages:  there  is  a  channel,  some  three  miles  wide, 
between  the  city  and  the  mainland,  and  some  mile  and  a  half 
wide  between  it  and  the  sandy  breakwater  called  the  Lido, 
which  divides  the  lagoon  from  the  Adriatic,  but  which  is  so 
low  as  hardly  to  disturb  the  impression  of  the  city's  having 
been  built  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  although  the  secret  of 
its  true  position  is  partly,  yet  not  painfully,  betrayed  by  the 
clusters  of  piles  set  to  mark  the  deep-water  channels,  which 
undulate  far  away  in  spotty  chains  like  the  studded  backs  of 
huge  sea-snakes,  and  by  the  quick  gUttering  of  the  crisped 
and  crowded  waves  that  flicker  and  dance  before  the  strong 
winds  upon  the  uplifted  level  of  the  shallow  sea.  But  the 
scene  is  widely  different  at  low  tide.  A  &11  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  is  enough  to  show  ground  over  the  greatar  part 
of  the  lagoon ;  and  at  the  complete  ebb  the  city  is  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  dark  plain  of  sea-weed,  of  gloomy  green, 
except  only  where  the  larger  branches  of  the  Brenta  and  its 
associated  streams  converge  towards  the  port  of  the  Lido. 
Through  this  salt  and  sombre  plain  the  gondola  and  the 
fishing-boat  advance  by  tortuous  channels,  seldom  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  often  so  choked  with  slime  that 
the  heavier  keels  furrow  the  bottom  till  their  crossing  tracts 
are  seen  through  the  clear  sea  water  like  the  ruts  upon  a 
wintry  road,  and  the  oar  leaves  blue  gashes  upon  the  ground 
at  every  stroke,*  or  is  entangled  among  the  tiiick  weed  that 

♦  Appendix  3 :  "  Tides  of  Venice  "  [p.  448]. 

^  [Here,  m  elsewhere^  Raskin's  phrases  were  founded  on  personal  observation.     In 
lilt  diary  of  1862  is  the  note  of  things  seen  which  informed  tms  passage  : — 

''The    brownish    yellow  decayed  looking  aurhce  of  the  mod  in  the 
canals^  seen  in  low  clear  water,  aU  gashed  into  blue  wounds,  tritingular  with 
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firinges  the  banks  with  the  weight  of  its  sullen  waves,  leaning 
to  and  firo  upon  the  uncertain  sway  of  the  exhausted  tide. 
The  scene  is  often  profoundly  oppressive,  even  at  this  day, 
when  every  plot  of  higher  ground  bears  some  fragment  of 
£Bur  building:  but,  in  order  to  know  what  it  was  once,  let 
the  traveller  follow  in  his  boat  at  evening  the  windings  of 
some  unfr^uented  channel  far  into  the  midst  of  the  melan- 
choly plain;  let  him  remove,  in  his  imagination,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  great  city  that  still  extends  itself  in  the  distance, 
and  the  waUs  and  towers  from  the  islands  that  are  near; 
and  so  wait,  until  the  bright  investiture  and  sweet  warmth  ^  of 
the  sunset  are  withdrawn  from  the  waters,  and  the  black 
desert  of  their  shore  lies  in  its  nakedness  beneath  the  night, 
pathless,  comfortless,  infirm,  lost  in  dark  languor  and  fearfrd 
silence,  except  where  the  salt  runlets  plash  into  the  tiddess 
pools,  or  the  sea-birds  flit  from  their  margins  with  a  question- 
ing cry;  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  enter  in  some  sort  into 
the  horror  of  heart  with  which  this  solitude  was  anciently 
chosen  by  man  for  his  habitation.  They  littie  thought,  who 
first  drove  the  stakes  into  the  sand,  and  strewed  the  ocean 
reeds  for  their  rest,  that  their  children  were  to  be  the  princes 
of  that  ocean,  and  their  palaces  its  pride ;  and  yet,  in  the 
great  natural  laws  that  rule  that  sorrowful  wilderness,  let 
it  be  remembered  what  strange  preparation  had  been  made 
tor  the  things  which  no  hiunan  imagination  could  have  fore- 
toldy  and  how  the  whole  existence  and  fortune  of  the 
Venetian  nation  were  anticipated  or  compelled,  by  the  setting 
of  those  bars  and  doors  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  Had 
deeper  currents  divided  their  islands,  hostile  navies  would 
again  and  again  have  reduced  the  rising  city  into  servitude ; 
had  stronger  surges  beaten  their  shores,  all  the  richness  and 
it  of  the   Venetian   architecture   must   have   been 


;^Mii;^H 


lifted  flesh  like  edges^  by  the  strokes  and  thrusts  of  the  oars ;  the  g^vel 
of  broken  stones  and  bricks  that  grates  the  gondola  bottoms  when  the  tide 
is  low  .  .  ."] 
^  (The  MS.  here  mav  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  Raskin's  gradual  selection  of  his 
final  phrases.     He  had  nrst  written  *'  the  golden  honour  of  the  sunset ; ''  then  he  in- 
serted ^'the  bright  investiture  and  golden  honour,"  and  lastly  he  changed  ''golden 
hoooar"  into  ''sweet  warmth."] 
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to  be  enalftved,— or  else,  as  to  us  in  Eiifflaiid,  it  a  severe  tutor  as  well  as 
protector^  was  ordered  to  minister  to  A^nice  like  a  gentle  nurse,  and  to 
nourish  her  power  without  fretting  her  peace — ^to  bear  her  ships  with  the 
strength  of  our  English  seas,  but  to  surround  her  palaces  with  the  quietness 
of  the  Arabian  sandi. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  to  strengthen  this,  about  climate, 

position  under  mountains,  etc.,  but  that  is  the  mam  point  impressed  upon 

me  daily  by  the  deme  of  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  my  gondola  beak  runs 

against  the  posts  of  my  door." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ruskin  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  casual  or  second-hand 

information  aliout  the  tides.      ^^Preparatory  to  my  chapter  on  the  situation   of 

Venice,"  he  writes  in  a  later  letter  (November  23),  *'  I  nave  begun  to  study  the 

tides  carefully,  as  I  found  it  was  hopeless  to  arrive  at  any  result  by  mere  watching. 

I  have  got  a  tide  book,  and  am  putting  down  the  hours  of  turning  very  carefully."] 


CHAPTER   II 

TORCELLO 1 

§  1.  Seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Venice,  the  banks  of  sand, 
which  near  the  city  rise  little  above  low-water  mark,  attain 
by  degrees  a  higher  level,  and  knit  themselves  at  last  into 
fields  of  salt  morass,  raised  here  and  there  into  shapeless 
mounds,  and  intercepted  by  narrow  creeks  of  sea.  One  of 
the  feeblest  of  these  inlets,  after  winding  for  some  time 
among  buried  fragments  of  masonry,  and  knots  of  sunburnt 
weeds  whitened  with  webs  of  fiicus,  stays  itself  in  an  utterly 
stagnant  pool  beside  a  plot  of  greener  grass  covered  with 
ground  ivy  and  violets.  On  this  mound  is  built  a  rude  brick 
campanile,  of  the  commonest  Lombardic  type,  which  if  we 
ascend  towards  evening  (and  there  are  none  to  hinder  us, 
the  door  of  its  ruinous  staircase  swinging  idly  on  its  hinges), 
we  may  command  from  it  one  of  the  most  notable  scenes  in 
this  wide  world  of  oiurs.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  waste 
of  wild  sea  moor,  of  a  liuid  ashen  grey ;  not  like  our  northern 
moors  with  their  jet-black  pools  and  purple  heath,  but  life- 
less, the  colour  of  sackclotii,  with  the  corrupted  sea-water 
soaking  through  the  roots  of  its  acrid  weeds,  and  gleaming 
hither  and  thither  through  its  snaky  channels.  No  gather- 
ing of  frmtastic  mists,  nor  coursing  of  clouds  across  it ;  but 
melancholy  clearness  of  space  in  the  warm  sunset,  oppressive, 
reaching  to  the  horizon  of  its  level  gloom.  To  the  very 
horizon,  on  the  north-east ;  but,  to  the  north  and  west,  there 
is  a  blue  line  of  higher  land  along  the  border  of  it,  and 
above  this,  but  farther  back,  a  misty  band  of  mountains, 
touched  with  snow.     To  the  east,  the  paleness  and  roar  of 

^  [ThiB  ohaptor  it  eh.  iU.  iu  vol  i.  of  the  "  Travellen'  Edttiou,"  which,  however, 
X.  17  B 
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the  Adriatic,  louder  at  momentary  intervals  as  the  surf  breaks 
on  the  bars  of  sand;  to  the  south,  the  widening  branches 
of  the  calm  lagoon,  alternately  purple  and  pale  green,  as 
they  reflect  the  evening  clouds  or  twilight  sky;  and  almost 
beneath  our  feet,  on  the  same  field  which  sustains  the  tower 
we  gaze  from,  a  group  of  four  buildings,  two  of  them  little 
larger  than  cottages  (though  built  of  stone,  and  one  adorned 
by  a  quaint  belfry),  tiie  third  an  octagonal  chapel,  of  which 
we  can  see  but  little  more  than  the  flat  red  roof  with  its 
rayed  tiling,  the  fourth,  a  considerable  church  with  nave  and 
aisles,  but  of  which,  in  like  manner,  we  can  see  little  but 
the  long  central  ridge  and  lateral  slopes  of  roof,  which  the 
sunlight  separates  in  one  glowing  mass  from  the  green  field 
baieath  and  grey  moor  beyond.  There  are  no  living  creatures 
near  the  buildings,  nor  any  vestige  of  village  or  city  round 
about  them.  They  lie  like  a  little  company  of  ships  becalmed 
on  a  far-away  sea. 

§  2.  Then  look  farther  to  the  south.  Beyond  the  widen- 
ing branches  of  the  lagoon,  and  rising  out  of  the  bright  lake 
into  which  they  gather,  there  are  a  multitude  of  towers, 
dark,  and  scattered  among  square-set  shapes  of  clustered 
palaces,  a  long  and  irregular  line  fretting  the  southern  sky. 

Mother  and  daughter,  you  behold  them  both  in  their 
widowhood, — ^Torcello,  and  Venice. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  grey  moorland  looked 
as  it  does  this  day,  and  the  purple  mountains  stood  as 
radiantly  in  the  deep  distances  of  evening;  but  on  the  line 
of  the  horizon,  there  were  strange  fires  mixed  with  the  li^t 
of  sunset,  and  the  lament  of  many  human  voices  mixed  with 
the  fretting  of  the  waves  on  their  ridges  of  sand.  The 
flames  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Altinum ;  ^  the  lament  from 

^  [Altinum^  on  the  mainland  opposite  Torcello^  was  a  prosperous  town  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era^  as  we  know  from  Martial  (iv.  25),  who  compares  the 
villas  there  with  those  at  Baiae.  In  452  it  was  sacked  by  the  Huns ;  bat  it  was  not 
until  the  Lombard  invasion  in  568  that  the  inhabitants  finally  forsook  the  mainland, 
lliey  were  ''  in  sore  doubt  whither  they  should  turn  to  seek  a  home.  .  .  .  Then  a 
voice  was  heard,  as  though  in  thunder,  saying  to  them,  *  Climb  ye  up  to  the  tower 
and  look  at  the  stars.'  "Dien  the  Bishop  Paul  climbed  the  tower,  and,  looking  up  to 
the  heavens,  he  saw  the  stars  arranged  as  it  were  like  islands  in  the  lagoon.    Thoa 
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the  multitude  of  its  people,  seeking,  like  Israel  of  old,  a 
refuge  from  the  sword  in  the  paths  of  the  sea.^ 

The  cattle  are  feeding  and  resting  upon  the  site  of  the 
city  that  they  left ; '  the  mower's  sej^e  swept  this  day  at 
dawn  over  the  chief  street  of  the  city  that  they  built,  and 
the  swathes  of  soft  grass  are  now  sending  up  their  scent 
into  the  night  air,  the  only  incense  that  fills  the  temple  of 
their  ancient  worship.  Let  us  go  down  into  that  httle  space 
of  meadow  land. 

§  8.  The  inlet  which  runs  nearest  to  the  base  of  the 
campanile  is  not  that  by  which  Torcello  is  commonly  ap- 
proached. Another,  somewhat  broader,  and  overhung  by 
aider  copse,  winds  out  of  the  main  channel  of  the  lagoon  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  little  meadow  which  was  once  the 
Piazza  of  the  city,  and  there,  stayed  by  a  few  grey  stones 
which  present  some  semblance  of  a  quay,  forms  its  boundary 
at  one  extremity.  Hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  English 
fiurmyard,  and  roughly  enclosed  on  each  side  by  broken  palings 
<and  hedges  of  honeysuckle  and  briar,  the  narrow  iield  retires 

• 

l^iided,  the  people  of  Altino  moved  to  Torcello,  leaving  their  home  to  be  burned  bj 
the  Lombards  when  they  found  it  empty.  The  fugitives  called  their  new  abode 
Torcello,  in  memory  of  many-towered  Altino,  which  they  had  left  behind.  Their  first 
-eftre  was  to  boild  a  church  to  the  honour  of  Mary,  the  Virgin.  It  was  beautiful 
in  form  and  very  fair;  its  pavement  was  made  in  circles  of  precious  marbles." 
(H.  P.  Brown's  Venice,  p.  10,  where  further  extracts  front  the  old  chronicles  relating 
to  Toreello  will  be  found}.] 

^  [A  Biblical  phrase  :  see  Psalms  viii.  8.] 

'  rYet  above,  §  1|  it  is  stated  that  ''there  are  no  living  creatures  near  the  build- 
loga.'  Ruskin's  letters  to  his  father  show  that  the  description  is  the  reminiscence 
of  the  winter  and  spring  aspects  of  the  place  respectively : — 

"  [May  2A,  1852.]— I  have  .  .  .  been  again  to  Torcello ;  it  is  so  beautiful 
now;  there  never  was  a  place  on  which  season  made  so  much  difference. 
The  fields  and  vineyards  in  winter  are  lost  among  the  marshy  land,  all 
trampled  into  mud  ;  but  now,  they  are  separated  from  the  canals  which 
encircle  the  little  island  by  hedges  of  briar  and  honeysuckle  and  hawthorn, 
and  the  vineyards  are  in  young  leaf ;  and  in  the  little  piazza  of  the  ancient 
city,  ronnd  its  flagstaff,  tney  are  mowing  their  hay,  and  it  lies  in  fragrant 
heaps  about  the  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  cathedral,  and  all  the  peasantry 
look  happy  and  even  healthy,  the  spring  sunshine  making  their  fiices  ruddy  : 
they  sing  everywhere  as  they  go,  I  am  very  glad  I  have  seen  it  at  this 
eeason  ;  it  will  at  least  give  one  pleasant  picture  for  the  opening  of  my  book. 
I  daresay  I  shall  go  there  once  more.  Leaving  here  at  tnree  o'clock  we  get 
there  at  \  nast  four,  can  see  the  long  sunshine  fading  over  the  narrow 
field,  and  guding  vine  leaves  of  the  old  shafts,  and  be  back  in  Venice  by 
tirilight,  much  to  enjoy  one's  tea  after  the  long  row."] 
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from  the  water's  edge,  traversed  by  a  scarcely  traceable  foot- 
path, for  some  forty  or  fifty  paces,  and  then  expanding  into 
the  form  of  a  small  square,  with  buildings  on  three  sides  of 
it,  the  fourth  being  that  which  opens  to  the  water.  Two  of 
these,  that  on  our  left  and  that  in  front  of  us  as  we  approadi 
from  the  canal,  are  so  small  that  they  might  well  be  taken 
for  the  outhouses  of  the  farm,  though  the  first  is  a  conventual 
building,  and  the  other  aspires  to  the  title  of  the  *'  Palazzo 
publico,"  both  dating  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  the  third,  the  octagonal  church  of  Santa 
Fosca,^  is  far  more  ancient  than  either,  yet  hardly  on  a  larger 
scale.  Though  the  pillars  of  the  portico  which  surrounds  it 
are  of  pure  Greek  marble,  and  their  capitals  are  enriched  with 
delicate  sculpture,  they,  and  the  arches  they  sustain,  together 
only  raise  the  roof  to  the  height  of  a  cattle-shed ;  and  the  first 
strong  impression  which  the  spectator  receives  from  the  whole 
scene  is,  that  whatever  sin  it  may  have  been  which  has  on  this 
spot  been  visited  with  so  utter  a  desolation,  it  could  not 
at  least  have  been  ambition.  Nor  will  this  impression  be 
diminished  as  we  approach,  or  enter,  the  larger  church,  to 
which  the  whole  group  of  building  is  subordinate.^  It  has 
evidently  been  built  by  men  in  flight  and  distress,t  who  sought 
in  the  hurried  erection  of  their  island  church  such  a  shelto^ 
for  their  earnest  and  sorrowful  worship  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
could  not  attract  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  by  its  splendour, 

*  Appendix  4 :  *'  Date  of  the  Duomo  of  Torcello  "  [p.  444]. 

t  A  great  deal  of  this  talk  is  flighty,  and  some  of  it  £&llaciou8 ;  I  should 
have  to  rewrite  it  aU^  or  must  leave  it  alone.  Aquileia,  not  Torcello,  was  the 
true  mother  of  Venice ; '  but  the  sentiment  and  essential  truth  of  general 
principle  in  the  chapter  induce  me  to  reprint  the  available  part  of  it  in  this 
edition.*    [1879-] 

^  rrhis  church  dates  from  about  1000  a.d.  ■  It  contains  the  remains  of  Sta.  Fosca, 
a  virgin  of  noble  birth^  who,  together  with  her  nurse,  Marca,  had,  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Decius  (a.d.  249-2^1),  earned  the  palm  of  martyrdom  at  Ravenna,  her  native 
city.] 

'  [Aquileia  was  a  more  important  city  than  Torcello ;  its  inhabitants  took  refuse 
in  the  lagoons  as  early  as  462,  and  they  were  among  the  communities  which  made 
the  first  Mection  of  tribunes  in  466.1 

*  [In  the  "Travellers'  Edition^' |§  4-8  were  omitted  as  not  available,  t.e.,  as  re- 
quiring illustrations,  and  §  9  (there  §  4)  began  after  asterisks  :  ^'  And  observe  .  •  ."] 
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and  yet,  on  the  other,  might  not  awaken  too  bitter  feelings 
by  its  contrast  with  the  churches  which  they  had  seen 
destroyed.  There  is  visible  ever3rwhere  a  simple  and  tender 
effort  to  recover  some  of  the  form  of  the  temples  which  they 
had  loved,  and  to  do  honour  to  God  by  that  which  they 
were  erecting,  while  distress  and  humiliation  prevented  the 
desire,  and  prudence  precluded  the  admission,  either  of  luxury 
of  ornament  or  magnificence  of  plan.  The  exterior  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  decoration,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
western  entrance  and  the  lateral  door,  of  which  the  former 
has  carved  sideposts  and  architrave,  and  the  latter,  crosses 
of  rich  sculpture;  while  the  massy  stone  shutters  of  the 
windows,  turning  on  huge  rings  of  stone,  which  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  stanchions  and  brackets,  cause  the  whole 
building  rather  to  resemble  a  refuge  from  Alpine  storm  than 
the  cathedral  of  a  populous  city;  and,  internally,  the  two 
solemn  mosaics  of  the  eastern  and  western  extremities, — one 
representing  the  Last  Judgment,  the  other  the  Madonna,  her 
tears  falling  as  her  hands  are  raised  to  bless,^ — and  the  noble 
range  of  pillars  which  enclose  the  space  between,  terminated 
by  the  high  throne  for  the  pastor  and  the  semicircular  raised 
seats  for  the  superior  clergy,  are  expressive  at  once  of  the 
deep  sorrow  and  the  sacred  courage  of  men  who  had  no  home 
left  them  upon  earth,  but  who  looked  for  one  to  come,'  of 
men  **  persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down  but  not 
destroyed."' 

§  4.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  ^rly  church  in  Italy 
which  has  this  peculiar  expression  in  so  marked  a  degree; 
and  it  is  so  consistent  with  all  that  Christian  architecture 
ought  to  express  in  every  age  (for  the  actual  condition  of 
the  exiles  who  built  the  cathedral  of  Torcello  is  exactly 
typical  of  the  spiritual  condition  which  every  Christian  ought 
to  recognise  in  himself,  a  state  of  homelessness  on  earth, 

^  [For  an  earlier  reference  to  the  Madonna  of  Torcello,  see  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VIIL 
p.  184.1 

s  [Isaiah  xli.  25.] 

*  [2  Corinthians  iv.  9.] 
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except  so  fiar  as  he  can  make  the  Most  High  his  habitation)/ 
that  I  would  rather  fix  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  this  general 
character  than  on  the  separate  details,  however  interesting, 
of  the  architecture  itself.  I  shall  therefore  examine  these 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  means  by 
which  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  building  is  attained. 

§  5.  On  the  opposite  page,  the  uppermost  figure,  1,  is  a 
rude  plan  of  the  church.  I  do  not  answer  for  the  thickness 
and  external  disposition  of  the  walls,  which  are  not  to  our 
present  purpose,  and  which  I  have  not  carefully  examined; 
but  the  interior  arrangement  is  given  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  church  is  built  on  the  usual  plan  of  the  Basilica,*  that  is 
to  say,  its  body  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
massive  shafts,  the  roof  of  the  nave  being  raised  high  above 
the  aisles  by  walls  sustained  on  two  ranks  of  pillars,  and 
pierced  with  small  arched  windows.  At  Torcello  the  idsles 
are  also  lighted  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  nave  is  nearly 
twice  their  breadth,  t  The  capitals  of  all  the  great  shafts  are 
of  white  marble,  and  are  among  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  as 
examples  of  perfectly  calculated  effect  fix)m  every  touch  of 
the  chisel.  Mr.  Hope  calls  them  "  indifferently  imitated  from 
the  Corinthian : "  |  but  the  expression  is  as  inaccurate  as  it  is 
unjust;  every  one  of  them  is  different  in  design,  and  their 
variations  are  as  graceful  as  they  are  fanciful.  I  could  not» 
except  by  an  elaborate  drawing,*  give  any  idea  of  the  sharp, 
dark,  deep  penetrations  of  the  chisel  into  their  snowy  marble, 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  form  and  symbolical  meaning  of  the  Basilica, 
see  Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  work  on  the  Basilicas  of  Rome  is  not  translated 
into  English.' 

t  The  measures  are  given  in  Appendix  3  [p.  444]. 

X  Hope's  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture  (third  edition,  1840),  chap.  ir. 
p.  95.  In  other  respects  Mr.  Hope  has  done  justice  to  this  building,  and  to 
the  style  of  the  early  Christian  churches  in  general.^ 

^  [Psalms  xci.  9.] 

'  [^ee,  in  the  next  volume,  Plate  3  of  the  Ejeampies,  which  gives  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Torcello.] 

'  [Die  BasiWeen  des  christHchen  Rome  nach  ihren  Zusammenhange  mit  Idee  und 
Qeeoliekte  der  Ktrekenbaukunst,  dargestelU  wm  C,  C.  J.  Bunsen^  Munich,  1843.  A 
French  translation  was  published  in  1872.] 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  book,  see  Seven  Lamps,  Vol  VIIL  p.  63.] 
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but  a  single  example  is  given  in  the  next  Plate  (2),  fig.  1,  of 
the  nature  of  the  changes  effected  in  them  from  the  Corinthian 
type.  In  this  capital,  althou^  a  kind  of  acanthus  (only  with 
rounded  lobes)  is  indeed  used  for  the  upper  range  of  leaves, 
the  lower  range  is  not  acanthus  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  vine,  or 
at  least  that  species  of  plant  which  stands  for  vine  in  all  early 
Liombardic  and  Byzantine  work  (vide  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  8, 
p.  429^) ;  the  leaves  are  trefoiled,  and  the  stalks  cut  clear  so  that 
they  might  be  grasped  with  the  hand,  and  cast  sharp  dark 
shadows,  perpetually  changing,  across  the  bell  of  the  capital 
behind  them.  I  have  drawn  one  of  these  vine  plants  larger  in 
fig.  2  [Plate  2],  that  the  reader  may  see  how  little  imitation 
of  the  Corinthian  there  is  in  them,  and  how  boldly  the  stems 
of  the  leaves  are  detached  from  the  ground.  But  there  is 
another  circumstance  in  this  ornament  still  more  noticeable. 
The  band  which  encircles  the  shaft  beneath  the  spring  of  the 
leaves  is  copied  from  the  common  classical 
wreathed  or  braided  fillet,  of  which  the  reader 
may  see  examples  on  almost  every  building 
of  any  pretensions  in  modem  London.     But  j^.  i 

the  mediaeval  builders  could  not  be  content 
with  the  dead  and  meaningless  scroll :  the  Gothic  energy 
and  love  of  life,  mingled  with  the  early  Christian  religious 
symbolism,  were  struggling  daily  into  more  vigorous  expres- 
sion, and  they  turned  the  wreathed  band  into  a  serpent  of 
three  times  the  length  necessary  to  undulate  round  the 
shaft,  which,  knotting  itself  into  a  triple'  chain,  shows  at 
one  side  of  the  shaft  its  tail  and  head,  as  if  perpetually 
gliding  round  it  beneath  the  stalks  of  the  vines.  The  vine, 
as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  early  sjonbols  of  Christ, 
and  the  serpent  is  here  typical  either  of  the  eternity  of  his 
dominion,  or  of  the  Satanic  power  subdued. 

§  6.  Nor  even  when  the  builder  confines  himself  to  the 
acanthus  leaf  (or  to  that  representation  of  it,  hereafter  to 

*  [References  in  the  text  to  volumes  are^  unless  otherwise  stated,  to  volumes  of 
the  particular  work — in  this  case,  The  Stones  of  Venice,  Similar  references  in  the 
editors'  notes  are,  if  printed  in  large  Roman  letters,  to  the  volumes  of  this  edition.] 

s  ["  Double  not  triple,"  Ruskin  notes  in  his  copy  for  revision.] 
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be  more  particularly  examined/  constant  in  Romanesque 
work)  can  his  imagination  allow  him  to  rest  content  with 
its  accustomed  position.  In  a  conmion  Corinthian  capital 
the  leaves  nod  forward  only,  thrown  out  on  every  side  from 
the  bell  which  they  surround :  but  at  the  base  of  one  of  the 
capitals  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  from  this  of  the 
vines,*  two  leaves  are  introduced  set  with  their  sides  out- 
wards, forming  spirals  by  curling  back,  half  closed,  in  the 
position  shown  in  fig.  4,  Plate  2,  there  represented  as  in  a 
real  acanthus  leaf ;  for  it  will  assist  our  future  inquiries  into 
the  ornamentation  of  capitals  that  the  reader  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  acanthus  leaf  itself.  I  have 
drawn  it,  therefore,  in  the  two  positions,  figs.  8  and  4  in 
Plate  2;  while  fig.  5  is  the  translation  of  the  latter  form 
into  marble  by  the  sculptor  of  Torcello.  It  is  not  very  like 
the  acanthus,  but  much  liker  than  any  Greek  work ;  though 
still  entirely  conventional  in  its  cinque-foiled  lobes.  But 
these  are  disposed  with  the  most  graceful  freedom  of  line, 
separated  at  the  roots  by  deep  drill  holes,  which  tell  upon 
the  eye  far  away  like  beads  of  jet ;  and  changed,  before  they 
become  too  crowded  to  be  effective,  into  a  vigorous  and 
sinaple  zigzagged  edge,  which  saves  the  designer  some  em- 
barrassment in  the  perspective  of  the  terminating  spiral 
But  his  feeling  of  nature  was  greater  than  his  knowledge 
of  perspective ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  he  has  rooted 
the  whole  leaf  in  the  strong  rounded  under-stem,  the  in- 
dication of  its  closing  with  its  face  inwards,  and  has  thus 
given  organization  and  elasticity  to  the  lovely  group  of  spiral 
lines ;  a  group  of  which,  even  in  the  lifeless  sea-shell,  we  are 
never  weary,  but  which  becomes  yet  more  delightful  when 
the  ideas  of  elasticity  and  growth  are  joined  to  the  sweet 
succession  of  its  involution. 

§  7.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  either  the 

*  A  sketch  has  been  given  of  this  capital  in  my  folio  work  [Exan^les  oj  the 
ArcUUcture  o^  Venice  (Plate  S)]. 

^  [See  below,  ch.  v.  §§  19  Mq.] 
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mute  language  of  early  Christianity  (however  important  a 
part  of  the  expression  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  its  eree- 
ticm),  or  the  delicate  fancies  of  the  Grothic  leafage  springing 
into  new  life,  should  be  read,  or  perceived,  by  the  passing 
traveller  who  has  never  been  taught  to  expect  anything  in 
ardiitecture  except  five  orders:^  yet  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  great  shafts 
themselves;  by  the  fnnk  difiiision  of  light,  which  prevents 
their  serenity  from  becoming  oppressive;  by  the  delicate 
forms  and  lovely  carving  of  the  pulpit  and  chancel  screen; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  church,  which,  instead  of  being  withdrawn, 
as  in  later  cathedrals,  into  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
or  contributing  by  the  bnUiancy  of  its  windows  to  the 
splendour  of  the  altar,  and  theatrical  effect  of  the  ceremonies 
performed  there,  is  a  simple  and  stem  semicircular  recess, 
filled  beneath  by  three  ranks  of  seats,  raised  one  above  the 
other,  for  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  that  they  might  watch 
as  well  as  guide  the  devotions  of  the  people,  and  discharge 
literally  in  the  daily  service  the  functions  of  bishops  or 
overseers  of  the  fiock  of  God.* 

§  8.  Let  us  consider  a  little  each  of  these  characters  in 
succession ;  and  first  (for  of  the  shafts  enough  has  been  said 
already),  what  is  very  peculiar  to  this  church,  its  luminous- 
ness.  This  perhaps  strikes  the  traveller  more  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  excessive  gloom  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  when  we  compare  the  Cathedral  of 
Torcello  with  any  of  the  contemporary  basilicas  in  South 
Italy  or  Lombardic  chiux^es  in  the  North.  St.  Ambrogio 
at  Milan,  St.  Michele  at  Pavia,  St.  Zeno  at  Verona,  St. 
Frediano  at  Lucca,  St.  Miniato  at  Florence,  are  all  like 
sepulchral  caverns  compared  with  Torcello,  where  the  slightest 
details  of  the  sculptures  and  mosaics  are  visible,  even  when 
twilight  is  deepening.     And  there  is  something  especially 

1  [See  Vol.  IX.  pp.  35,  426.] 

*  [Ruikin  was  often  to  make  a  point  of  this  function  of  bishops  as  oreneen ;  see, 
for  instance.  Sesame  and  lAHet,  §  22.] 
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touching  in  our  finding  the  sunshine  thus  freely  admitted 
into  a  church  built  by  men  in  sorrow.  They  did  not  need 
the  darkness;  they  could  not  perhaps  bear  it.  There  was 
fear  and  depression  upon  them  enough,  without  a  material 
gloom.  They  sought  for  comfort  in  theu*  reUgion,  for  tangible 
hopes  and  promises,  not  for  threatenings  or  mysteries;  and 
though  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  mosaics  on  the  walls  are 
of  the  most  solemn  character,  there  are  no  artificial  shadows 
cast  upon  them,  nor  dark  colours  used  in  them:  all  is  fair 
and  bright,  and  intended  evidently  to  be  regarded  in  hopeful- 
ness, and  not  with  terror. 

§  9.  For  observe  this  choice  of  subjects.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  are 
now  whitewashed,  may  have  been  covered  with  fresco  or 
mosaic,  and  thus  have  supplied  a  series  of  subjects,  on  the 
choice  of  which  we  cannot  speculate.  I  do  not,  however, 
find  record  of  the  destruction  of  any  such  works ;  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  at  any  rate  the  central  division 
of  the  building  was  originally  decorated,  as  it  is  now,  simply 
by  mosaics  representing  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles, 
at  one  extremity,  and  Christ  coming  to  judgment  at  the 
other.^  And  if  so,  I  repeat,  observe  the  significance  of  his 
choice.  Most  other  early  churches  are  covered  with  imagery 
sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  vivid  interest  of  the  builders  in 
the  history  and  occupations  of  the  world.  Symbols  or  repre- 
sentations of  poUtical  events,  portraits  of  living  persons,  and 
sculptures  of  satirical,  grotesque,  or  trivial  subjects  are  of 
constant  occurrence,  mingled  with  the  more  strictly  appointed 
representations  of  scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  history;  but  at 
Torcello  even  these  usual,  and  one    should    have   thought 

^  PTbe  central  apse  is  covered  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  mosaic ;  above  are 
the  virgin  and  Child.  These  mosaics^  Byzantine  in  style^  are  believed  to  be  late 
•eventh-centarv  work.  On  the  west  wall  is  a  restored  series  of  mosaic  compartments, 
reprasenting  the  Cmcifixion  and  the  Last  Judgment  This^  ''wiih  its  ingenuous 
realism  and  grim  humour^  is  unrelated  in  style  to  anything  in  St.  Mark's,  and  is  the 
analogue  of  manv  a  sculptured  Gothic  west  front  in  northern  Europe"  (T.  Okey's 
Venice,  p.  319^  where  the  mosaics  of  the  west  wall  are  attributed,  in  accordance  with 
a  view  now  commonly  held,  to  the  thirteenth  century.  For  another  reference  to  them 
see  below,  ch.  vi.  §  66),    All  the  mosaics  have  been  restored.] 
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almost  necessary,  successions  of  Bible  events  do  not  appear. 
The  mind  of  the  worshipper  was  fixed  entirely  upon  two 
great  &cts,  to  him  the  most  precious  of  all  facts, — ^the  present 
mercy  of  Christ  to  His  Church,  and  His  future  coming  to 
judge  the  world.  That  Christ's  mercy  was,  at  this  period, 
supposed  chiefly  to  be  attainable  through  the  pleading  of 
the  Virgin,  and  that  therefore  beneath  the  figure  of  the 
Redeemer  is  seen  that  of  the  weeping  Madonna  in  the  act 
of  intercession,  may  indeed  be  matter  of  sorrow  to  the 
Protestant  beholder,*  but  ought  not  to  bUnd  him  to  the 
earnestness  and  singleness  of  the  faith  with  which  these  men 
sought  their  sea-solitudes;  not  in  hope  of  founding  new 
dynasties,  or  entering  upon  new  epochs  of  prosperity,  but 
only  to  humble  themselves  before  God,  and  to  pray  that  in 
His  infinite  mercy  He  would  hasten  the  time  when  the  sea 
should  give  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,^  and  Death  and 
Hell  give  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  when  they 
might  enter  into  the  better  kingdom,  "where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."* 

§  10.  Nor  were  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  their  minds, 
even  in  the  least  matters,  diminished  by  thus  looking  forward 
to  the  close  of  all  things.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  finish  and  beauty  of  all  the  portions  of 
the  building,  which  seem  to  have  been  actually  executed  for 
the  place  they  occupy  in  the  present  structvire ;  the  rudest  are 
those  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the  mainland ;  the 
best  and  most  beautiful,  those  which  appear  to  have  been 
carved  for  their  island  church :  of  these,  the  new  capitals 
already  noticed,  and  the  exquisite  panel  ornaments  of  the 
chancel  screen,  are  the  most  conspicuous;  the  latter  form  a 
low  wall  across  the  chiurch  between  the  six  small  shafts  whose 

*  The  Protestant  beholder  may  now  advisedly  reserve  his  sorrow  for  those 
of  his  own  sect^  now  numerous  enough,  who  deny  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
altogether.     [1879] 

^  [Revelation  xx.  13.] 
*  [Job  iiL  17.] 
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places  are  seen  in  the  plan,  and  serve  to  enclose  a  space  raised 
two  steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  destined  for  the  singers, 
and  indicated  also  in  the  plan  by  an  open  line  ah  c  d.  The 
bas-reliefs  on  this  low  screen  are  groups  of  peacocks  and  lions, 
two  face  to  face  on  each  panel,  rich  and  fsmtastic  beyond  de- 
scription, though  not  expressive  of  very  accurate  knowledge 
either  of  leonine  or  pavonine  forms.  And  it  is  not  until  we 
pass  to  the  back  of  the  stair  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  connected 
with  the  northern  extremity  of  this  screen,  that  we  find  evi- 
dence  of  the  haste  with  which  the  church  was  constructed. 

§  11.  The  pulpit,  however,  is  not  among  the  least  notice- 
able of  its  features.  It  is  sustained  on  the  four  small  detached 
shafts  marked  at  ^  in  the  plan,  between  the  two  pillars  at  the 
north  side  of  the  screen ;  both  pillars  and  pulpit  studiously 
plain,  while  the  staircase  which  ascends  to  it  is  a  compact 
mass  of  masonry  (shaded  in  the  plan),  faced  by  carved  slabs  of 
marble;  the  parapet  of  the  staircase  being  also  formed  of 
solid  blocks  like  paving-stones,  lightened  by  rich,  but  not  deep 
exterior  carving.  Now  these  blocks,  or  at  least  those  which 
adorn  the  staircase  towards  the  aisle,  have  been  brought  from 
the  mainland ;  and,  being  of  size  and  shape  not  easily  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  proportions  of  the  stair,  the  architect  has  cut 
out  of  them  pieces  of  the  size  he  needed,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  subject  or  synunetry  of  the  original  design.  The  pulpit  is 
not  the  only  place  where  this  rough  procedure  has  been  per- 
mitted ;  at  the  lateral  door  of  the  church  are  two  crosses,  cut 
out  of  slabs  of  marble,  formerly  covered  with  rich  sculpture 
over  their  whole  surfaces,  of  which  portions  are  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  crosses ;  the  lines  of  the  original  design  being, 
of  course,  just  as  arbitrarily  cut  by  the  incisions  between  the 
arms,  as  the  patterns  upon  a  piece  of  silk  which  has  been 
shaped  anew.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all  early  Romanesque  work, 
large  surfaces  are  covered  with  sculpture  for  the  sake  of  en- 
richment only ;  sculpture  which  indeed  had  always  meaning, 
because  it  was  easier  for  the  sculptor  to  work  with  some  chain 
of  thought  to  guide  his  chisel,  than  without  any ;  but  it  was 
not  always  intended,  or  at  least  not  always  hoped,  that  this 
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chain  of  thought  might  be  traced  by  the  spectator.  All  that 
ivas  proposed  appears  to  have  been  the  enrichment  of  surface, 
so  as  to  make  it  delightful  to  the  eye ;  and  this  being  once 
understood,  a  decorated  piece  of  marble  became  to  the  archi- 
tect just  what  a  piece  of  lace  or  embroidery  is  to  a  dressmaker, 
who  takes  of  it  such  portions  as  she  may  require,  with  little 
r^fard  to  the  places  where  the  patterns  are  divided.  And 
though  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  is  in- 
dicative of  bluntness  and  rudeness  of  feeling,  we  may  perceive, 
upon  reflection,  that  it  may  also  indicate  the  redundance  of 
power  which  sets  little  price  upon  its  own  exertion.  When 
a  barbarous  nation  builds  its  fortress-waUs  out  of  fragments 
of  the  refined  architecture  it  has  overthrown,  we  can  read 
nothing  but  its  savageness  in  the  vestiges  of  art  which  may 
thus  chance  to  have  been  preserved ;  but  when  the  new  work  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  execution,  to  the  pieces  of  the  older 
art  which  are  associated  with  it,  we  may  justly  conclude  that 
the  rough  treatment  to  which  the  latter  have  been  subjected 
is  rather  a  sign  of  the  hope  of  doing  better  things,  than  of 
want  of  feeling  for  those  already  accomphshed.  And,  in 
general,  this  careless  fitting  of  ornament  is,  in  very  truth,  an 
evidence  of  Ufe  in  the  school  of  builders,  and  of  their  making 
a  due  distinction  between  work  which  is  to  be  used  for  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  work  which  is  to  possess  an  abstract  perfec- 
tion ;  and  it  commonly  shows  also  that  the  exertion  of  design 
is  so  easy  to  them,  and  their  fertility  so  inexhaustible,  that 
they  feel  no  remorse  in  using  somewhat  injuriously  what  they 
can  replace  with  so  slight  an  efibrt. 

§  12.  It  appears,  however,  questionable  in  the  present  in- 
stance whether,  if  the  marbles  had  not  been  carved  to  his 
hand,  the  architect  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enrich 
them.  For  the  execution  of  the  rest  of  the  pulpit  is  studi- 
ously simple,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  its  design  pos- 
sesses, it  seems  to  me,  an  interest  to  the  religious  spectator 
greater  than  he  will  take  in  any  other  portion  of  the  building. 
It  is  supported,  as  I  said,  on  a  group  of  four  slender  shafts ; 
itself  of  a  slightly  oval  form,  extending  nearly  from  one  pillar 
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of  the  nave  to  the  next,  so  as  to  give  the  preacher  free  room 
for  the  action  of  the  entire  person,  which  always  gives  an 
unaffected  impressiveness  to  the  eloquence  of  the  southern 
nations.  In  the  centre  of  its  curved  front,  a  small  bracket 
and  detached  shaft  sustain  the  projection  of  a  narrow  marble 
desk  (occupying  the  place  of  a  cushion  in  a  modem  pulpit), 
which  is  hollowed  out  into  a  shallow  curve  on  the  upper 
surface,  leaving  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab,  so  that  a 
book  laid  u^n  it,  or  rather  into  it,  settles  itself  there,  open- 
ing as  if  by  instinct,  but  without  the  least  chance  of  slipping 
to  the  side,  or  in  any  way  moving  beneath  the  preacher's 
hands. '*^  Six  balls,  or  rather  almonds,  of  purple  marble  veined 
with  white  are  set  round  the  edge  of  the  pulpit,  and  form 
its  only  decoration.  Perfectly  gracefrd,  but  severe  and  almost 
cold  in  its  simphcity,  built  for  permanence  and  service,  so  that 
no  single  member,  no  stone  of  it,  could  be  spared,  and  yet 
all  are  firm  and  uninjured  as  when  they  were  fii^  set  together, 
it  stands  in  venerable  contrast  both  with  the  fantastic  pulpits 
of  mediaeval  cathedrals  and  with  the  rich  frimiture  of  those 
of  our  modem  churches.  It  is  worth  whUe  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  consider  how  far  the  manner  of  decorating 
a  pulpit  may  have  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  its  ser- 
vice, and  whether  our  modern  treatment  of  this,  to  us  all- 
important,  feature  of  a  church  be  the  best  possible,  t 

§  18.  When  the  sermon  is  good  we  need  not  much  con- 
cern ourselves  about  the  form  of  the  pulpit.  But  sermons 
cannot  always  be  good ;  and  I  believe  that  the  temper  in 
which  the  congregation  set  themselves  to  listen  may  be  in 
some  degree  modified  by  their  perception  of  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness, impressiveness  or  vulgarity,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
place  appointed  for  the  speaker, — ^not  to  the  same  degree, 
but  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  that  they  may  be  influenced 
by  his  own  gestures  or  expression,  irrespective  of  the  sense 
of  what  he  says.     I  believe,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that 

♦  Appendix  5 :  "  Modem  Pulpits  "  [p.  445]. 

t  The  next  two  paragraphs,  ^  13  and  14,  are  very  good.     [1879]- 
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pulpits  ought  never  to  be  highly  decorated;  the  speaker  is 
i^t  to  look  mean  or  diminutive  if  the  pulpit  is  eitlier  on  a 
very  large  scale  or  covered  with  splendid  ornament,  and  if 
the  interest  of  the  sermon  should  flag  the  mind  is  in- 
stantly tempted  to  wander.  I  have  observed  that  in  almost 
all  cathednds,  when  the  pulpits  are  peculiarly  magnificent, 
sermons  are  not  often  preached  from  them;  but  rather,  and 
especially  for  any  important  purpose,  from  some  temporary 
erection  in  other  parts  of  the  building :  and  though  this  may 
often  be  done  because  the  architect  has  consulted  the  effect 
upon  the  eye  more  than  the  convenience  of  the  ear  in  the 
placing  of  his  larger  pulpit,  I  think  it  also  proceeds  in  some 
measure  from  a  natural  dislike  in  the  preacher  to  match 
hunself  with  the  magnificence  of  the  rostrum,  lest  the  sermon 
should  not  be  thought  worthy  of  the  place.  Yet  this  will 
rather  hold  of  the  colossal  sculptures,  and  pjrramids  of 
fantastic  tracery  which  encumber  the  pulpits  of  Flemish 
and  German  churches,  than  of  the  delicate  mosaics  and  ivory- 
like  carving  of  the  Romanesque  basilicas,  for  when  the  form 
is  kept  simple,  much  loveliness  of  colour  and  costliness  of 
work  may  be  introduced,  and  yet  the  speaker  not  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  them.^ 

§  14.  But,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  ornaments  we 
admit  ought  clearly  to  be  of  a  chaste,  grave,  and  noble 
kind;' and  what  fiimiture  we  employ,  evidently  more  for  the 
honouring  of  God's  word  than  for  the  ease  of  the  preacher. 
For  there  are  two  ways  of  regarding  a  sermon,  either  as  a 
human  composition,  or  a  Divine  message.  If  we  look  upon 
it  entirely  as  the  first,  and  require  our  clergymen  to  finish 
with  their  utmost  care  and  learning,  for  our  better  delight 
whether  of  ear  or  intellect,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to 
expect  much  formaUty  and  stateliness  in  its  delivery,  and  to 
thmk  that  all  is  not  well  if  the  pulpit  have  not  a  golden  fringe 
round  it,  and  a  goodly  cushion  in  front  of  it,  and  if  the 
sermon  be  not  fairly  written  in  a  black  book,  to  be  smoothed 

^  [See  espedaUy  the  iUnstratioii^  and  description^  of  Niccolo  Pisano's  Pulpit  at  Pisa 
in  Vol  dAmo,  ch.  i.] 
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upon  the  cushion  in  a  majestic  manner  before  b^finning; 
all  this  we  should  duly  come  to  expect :  but  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  consider  the  treatise  thus  prepared  as  something 
to  which  it  is  our  duty  to  listen  without  restlessness  for  half 
an  hour  or  three  quarters,  but  which,  wh^i  that  duty  has 
been  decorously  performed,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds 
in  happy  confidence  of  being  provided  with  another  when 
next  it  shall  be  necessary.  But  if  once  we  begin  to  regard 
the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults,  as  a  man  sent  with  a 
message  to  us,  which  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  whether 
we  hear  or  refuse ;  if  we  look  upon  him  as  set  in  charge  over 
many  spirits  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  having  allowed  to  him 
but  an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to  speak  to  them ;  if 
we  make  some  endeavour  to  conceive  how  precious  these 
hours  ought  to  be  to  him,  a  small  vantage  on  the  side  of 
Gk>d  after  his  flock  have  been  exposed  for  six  days  together 
to  the  fidl  weight  of  the  world's  temptation,  and  he  has  been 
forced  to  watch  the  thorn  and  the  ^stle  springing  in  their 
hearts,  and  to  see  what  wheat  had  been  scattered  there 
snatched  from  the  wayside  by  this  wild  bird  and  the  other ;  ^ 
and  at  last,  when,  breathless  and  weary  with  the  week's  labour, 
they  give  him  this  interval  of  imperfect  and  languid  hearing, 
he  has  but  thirty  minutes  to  get  at  the  separate  hearts  of  a 
thousand  men,  to  convince  them  of  all  their  weaknesses,  to 
shame  them  for  all  their  sins,  to  warn  them  of  all  their 
dangers,  to  try  by  this  way  and  that  to  stir  the  hard  fasten- 
ings of  those  doors  where  the  Master  Himself  has  stood  and 
knocked  yet  none  opened,^  and  to  call  at  the  openings  of 
those  dark  streets  where  Wisdom  herself  hath  stretched  forth 
her  hands  and  no  man  regarded,' — thirty  minutes  to  raise  the 
dead  in, — let  us  but  once  understand  and  feel  this,  and  we 
shall  look  with  changed  eyes  upon  that  frippery  of  gay 
fiuniture  about  the  place  frt)m  which  the  message  of  judg- 
ment must  be  delivered,  which  either  breathes  upon  the  dry 


1 

8 


pee  Matthew  xiiL  1-0.] 
Revelation  iiL  20.  ~ 
Proverbs  i.  20,  24 
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bones  that  they  may  live,^  or,  if  ineffectual,  remains  recorded 
in  ccmdemnaticm,  perhaps  against  the  utterer  and  listener 
alike,  but  assuredly  against  one  of  them.  We  shall  not  so 
easily  bear  with  the  silk  and  gold  upon  the  seat  of  judgment, 
nor  with  ornament  of  oratory  in  the  mouth  of  the  messenger ; 
we  shall  wish  that  his  words  may  be  simple,  even  when  they 
are  sweetest,  and  the  place  from  which  he  speaks  like  a 
marble  rock  in  the  desert,  about  which  the  people  have 
gathered  in  their  thirst.' 

§  15.  But  the  severity  which  is  so  marked  in  the  pulpit 
at  Torcello  is  stiU  more  striking  in  the  raised  seats  and 
episcopal  throne  which  occupy  the  curve  of  the  apse.'  The 
2«.^ent  at  tort  «,mewhit  recJls  to  the  mind  that  of 
the  Roman  amphitheatres;  the  flight  of  steps  which  lead 
up  to  the  central  throne  divides  the  curve  of  the  continuous 
steps  or  seats  (it  appears  in  the  first  three  ranges  questionable 
which  were  intended,  for  they  seem  too  high  for  the  one, 
and  too  low  and  close  for  the  other),  exactly  as  in  an  amphi- 
theatre the  stairs  for  access  intersect  the  sweeping  ranges  of 
seats.     But  in  the  very  rudeness  of  this  arrangement,  and 

1  TEceldel  xxxriL  5.1 

*  [For  an  earlier  reference  by  Raskin  to  sermons  and  the  duties  of  their  hearers, 
see  Letters  to  a  College  Friend  and  the  lines  firom  George  Herbert  there  cited.  Vol.  I. 
p.  489 ;  for  a  later  reference  to  the  present  passage,  with  remarks  on  "  the  fidie  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,"  see  Pngterita,  ii.  ch.  viii.  §  157  n.] 

'  [The  original  arrangement  remains,  but  the  marbles  have  been  restored.  "  hem 
than  fifteen  years  since  could  be  seen  the  old  episcopal  throne  and  semi-circular 
tiers  of  seats  worn  by  generations  of  Christian  pastors  as  they  sat  amid  their  clergy 
fiuang  the  people,  but  the  seats  have  been  reDuilt,  and  the  throne  partly  restored 
with  ill-fittmg  slabs  of  cheap  Carrara  marble.  We  remember  visiting  the  cathedral 
shortly  after  the  renewal  with  a  young  Italian  architect,  who,  to  our  expression  of 
pained  surprise,  replied.  Ma  eignore,  era  in  dieordine  (But,  sir,  it  was  so  untidy).  There 
is  no  dieordine  now  in  the  scraped  and  restored  interior.  Manjr  of  the  original 
marbles  .  .  .  however  still  remain  in  the  chancel ;  and  in  the  facings  of  the  pulpit 
stairs  ...  we  may  perhaps  gaze  on  the  very  stones  brought  from  the  mainland 
at  the  time  of  the  great  migration  under  Bishop  Paul"  (T.  Okey's  Venice,  1903, 
pp.  318-319).  In  connection  with  what  Ruskin  says  in  the  next  chapter  (pp.  62, 63, 66) 
about  the  treatment  of  its  ancient  buildings  by  the  Church,  a  note  on  the  altar  of 
Torcello  may  be  added.  In  front  of  the  bishop's  throne  ^'must  have  stood  a  low 
communion  table  with  a  screen  between  the  seats  and  staircase  and  the  church  at  the 
tides.  This  is  now  replaced  by  an  offensive  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century 
theatrical  altar^  with  cupids  and  posturing  angels  hiding  the  throne  of  the  bishop  and 
the  seats  of  the  cleiinr,  which,  being  out  of  sight,  have  been  pillaged  of  all  the  casing 
of  Greek  marble  which  covered  the  brick  substructure,  which  now  appears  in  a  state 
of  utter  dilapidation''  {Timee,  August  18,  1886).  For  the  restoration,  the  Stete  is 
responsible ;  for  the  neglect,  the  Church.] 

X.  c 
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especially  in  the  want  of  all  appliances  of  comfort  (for  the 
whole  is  of  marble,  and  the  arms  of  the  central  throne  are 
not  for  convenience,  but  for  distinction,  and  to  separate  it 
more  conspicuously  from  the  undivided  seats),  there  is  a 
dignity  which  no  furniture  of  stalls  nor  carving  of  canopies 
ever  could  attain,  and  well  worth  the  contemplation  of  the 
Protestant,  both  as  sternly  siimificative  of  an  episcopal 
.uthority  which  in  the  ^  d.^f  the  Ch^ch  Z  J^r 
disputed,  and  as  dependent  for  all  its  impressiveness  on  the 
utter  absence  of  any  expression  either  of  pride  or  self- 
indulgence. 

§  16.  But  there  is  one  more  circumstance  which  we  ou^t 
to  remember  as  giving  peculiar  significance  to  the  position 
which  the  episcopal  throne  occupies  in  this  island  church, 
namely,  that  in  the  minds  of  all  early  Christians  the  Church 
itself  was  most  fi:^uently  symbolised  under  the  image  of 
a  ship,  of  which  the  bishop  was  the  pilot.  Consider  the 
force  which  this  symbol  would  assume  in  the  imaginaticms 
of  men  to  whom  the  spiritual  Church  had  become  an  ark 
of  refuge  in  the  midst  of  a  destruction  hardly  less  terrible 
than  that  from  which  the  eight  souls  were  saved  of  old, 
1  Peter  iiL  20,  a  destruction  in  which  the  wrath  of  man  had 
become  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  merciless  as  the  sea, 
and  who  saw  the  actual  and  literal  edifice  of  the  Church 
raised  up,  itself  like  an  ark  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
No  marvel  if  with  the  surf  of  the  Adriatic  rolling  between 
them  and  the  shores  of  their  birth,  from  which  they  were 
separated  for  ever,  they  should  have  looked  upon  each 
otiier  as  the  disciples  did  when  the  storm  came  down  on 
the  Tiberias  Lake,^  and  have  yielded  ready  and  loving 
obedience  to  those  who  ruled  them  in  His  name,  who 
had  there  rebuked  the  winds  and  commanded  stillness 
to  the  sea.  And  if  the  stranger  would  yet  learn  in  what 
spirit  it  was  that  the  dominion  of  Venice  was  begun,  and 
in  what  strength  she  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,* 

»  fMark  iv.  37-39  ;  Luke  viii.  22,  24.] 
*  [Revelation  vi  2.] 
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let  him  not  seek  to  estimate  the  wealth  of  her  arsenals 
or  nmnber  of  her  armies,  nor  look  upon  the  pageantry 
of  her  palaces,  nor  enter  into  the  secrets  of  her  councils; 
but  let  him  ascend  the  highest  tier  of  the  stem  ledges  that 
sweep  round  the  altar  of  Torcello,  and  then,  looking  as  the 
pilot  did  of  old  along  the  marble  ribs  of  the  goodly  temple- 
ship,  let  him  re-people  its  veined  deck  with  the  shadows  of 
its  dead  mariners,  and  strive  to  feel  in  himself  the  strength 
of  heart  that  was  kindled  within  them,  when  first,  after  the 
pillars  of  it  had  settled  in  the  sand,  and  the  roof  of  it  had 
been  closed  against  the  angry  sky  that  was  still  reddened 
by  the  fires  of  their  homesteads, — first,  within  the  shelter 
of  its  knitted  walls,  amidst  the  murmur  of  the  waste  of  waves 
and  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  sea-birds  round  the  rock 
that  was  strange  to  them, — rose  that  ancient  h}rmn,  in  the 
power  of  their  gathered  voices : 

The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it; 

And  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land/ 

^  [PftAlms  xcY.  5,] 


CHAPTER    III 

MURANO 

§  1.  The  decay  of  the  city  of  Venice  is,  in  many  respects,  like 
that  of  an  outwearied  and  aged  human  frame ;  the  cause  of  its 
decrepitude  is  indeed  at  the  heart,  but  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  it  are  first  at  the  extremities.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  there  are  still  places  where  some  evidence  of  vitality 
remains,  and  where,  with  kind  closing  of  the  eyes  to  signs, 
too  manifest  even  there,  of  distress  and  declining  fortune,  the 
stranger  may  succeed  in  imagining,  for  a  little  while,  what 
must  have  been  the  aspect  of  Venice  in  her  prime.  But  this 
lingering  pulsation  has  not  force  enough  any  more  to  penetrate 
into  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  the  city ;  the  frost  of  death 
has  there  seized  upon  it  irrevocably,  and  the  grasp  of  mortal 
disease  is  marked  daily  by  the  increasing  breadth  of  its  belt  of 
ruin.  Nowhere  is  this  seen  more  grievously  than  along  the 
great  north-eastern  boundary,  once  occupied  by  the  smaller 
palaces  of  the  Venetians,  built  for  pleasure  or  repose ;  the 
nobler  piles  along  the  Grand  Canal  being  reserved  for  the 
pomp  and  business  of  daily  life.  To  such  smaller  palaces 
some  garden  ground  was  commonly  attached,  opening  to  the 
water-side;  and,  in  fit)nt  of  these  villas  and  gardens,  the 
lagoon  was  wont  to  be  covered  in  the  evening  by  gondolas : 
the  space  of  it  between  this  part  of  the  city  and  the  island 
group  of  Murano  being  to  Venice,  in  her  time  of  power,  what 
its  parks  are  to  London ;  only  gondolas  were  used  instead  of 
carriages,  and  the  crowd  of  the  population  did  not  come  out 
till  towards  sunset,  and  prolonged  their  pleasures  far  into  the 
night,  company  answering  to  company  with  alternate  singing.^ 


1  [It  was  in  this  part  of  the  city  that  Titian  lived  ((f.  VoL  IIL  p.  170) ;  Priseianc.,^, 
who  was  on  a  visit  from  Rome  to  Venice^  has  left  a  description  of  an  evening  with  the 
artist,  which  Rusldn  perhaps  had  here  in  mind  (for  the  passage  is  cited  in  one  of  the 
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§  2.  If,  knowing  this  custom  of  the  Venetians,  and  with  a 
vision  in  his  mind  of  siunmer  palaces  lining  the;  shore,  and 
myrtle  gardens  sloping  to  the  sea,  the  traveller  ^ow  seeks  this 
suburb  of  Venice,  he  will  be  strangely  and  sadly  surprised  to 
find  a  new  but  perfectly  desolate  quay,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
extending  from  the  arsenal  to  the  Sacca  della  Misericordia,^  in 
front  of  a  line  of  miserable  houses  built  in  the  course  of  the 
last  sixty  or  eighty  years,  yet  already  tottering  to  their  ruin ;  * 
and  not  less  to  find  that  the  principal  object  in  the  view  which 
these  houses  (built  partly  in  front  and  partly  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  palaces)  now  command  is  a  dead  brick  wall,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  water,  interrupted  only  by  a  kind 
of  white  lodge,  the  cheerfulness  of  which  prospect  is  not  en- 
hanced by  his  finding  that  this  wall  encloses  the  principal 
public  cemetery  of  Venice.  He  may,'perhaps,  marvel  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  singular  taste  of  the  old  Venetians  in  taking 
their  pleasure  under  a  chiu*chyard  wall;  but  on  further  in- 
quiry, he  will  find  that  the  building  on  the  island,  like  those 
on  tiie  shore,  is  recent,  that  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Cristoforo  della  Pace;  and  that,  with  a  singular, 
because  unintended,  moral,  the  modem  Venetians  have  re- 
placed the  Peace  of  the  Christ-bearer  by  the  Peace  of 
Death,  and  where  they  once  went,  as  the  sun  set  daily,  to 
their  pleasure,  now  go.  «  the  sun  sets  to  e>»h  of  ti^  for 
ever,  to  their  graves. 

§  8.  Yet  the  power  of  Nature  cannot  be  shortened  by  the 
folly,  nor  her  b^uty  altogether  saddened  by  the  misery,  of 
man.     The  broad  tides  still  ebb  and  flow  brightly  about  the 

notes  to  Rogers'  Itafy) : — "  Before  the  tables  were  set  out,  we  spent  the  time  in  looking 
at  tiie  life-like  figures  in  the  excellent  paintings  of  which  the  house  was  full,  and  in 
discussing  the  real  beauty  and  charm  of  the  garden,  which  was  a  pleasure  and  a  wonder 
to  every  one.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  part  of  Venice  upon  the  sea,  and  from  it 
maT  be  seen  the  pretty  little  island  of  Murano,  and  other  beautiful  places.  This  part 
of  toe  sea,  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  swarmed  with  gondolas  adorned  with  beautiful 
women,  and  resounded  with  varied  hannonies — ^the  music  of  voices  and  instruments 
till  midnight,  accoronanied  our  delightful  supper,  which  was  no  less  beautiful  and  well* 
amuDg^  than  abun<umtlv  provided."] 

^  fThe  Fondamenta  Nuove,  running  north-west  from  the  Arsenal  to  the  Sacca 
(leading  to  the  Abbazoa)  della  Misericorcua.  "  Sacca  "  means  a  piece  of  water  enclosed, 
for  the  retention  of  planks  of  wood.] 

*  [The  buildings  still  stand,  but  are  used  more  for  warehouses  than  for  dwellings.] 
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island  of  the  dead,  and  the  Imked  conclave  of  the  Alps  know 
no  decline  from  their  old  pre-eminence,  nor  stoop  from  their 
golden  thrones  in  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  lovely  is  the 
scene  still,  in  spite  of  all  its  injuries,  that  we  shall  find  our- 
selves drawn  tiiere  again  and  again  at  evening^  out  of  the 
narrow  canals  and  streets  of  the  city,  to  watch  the  wreaths  of 
the  sea-mist  weaving  themselves  like  mourning  veils  around 
the  moimtains  far  away,  and  listen  to  the  green  waves  as  they 
fret  and  sigh  along  the  cemetery  shore.^ 

§  4.  But  it  is  morning  now :  we  have  a  hard  day  s  work 
to  do  at  Murano,  and  our  boat  shoots  swiftly  from  beneath 
the  last  bridge  of  Venice,  and  brings  us  out  into  the  open  sea 
and  sky. 

The  pure  cmnuli  of  cloud  lie  crowded  and  leaning  against 
one  another,  rank  beyond  rank,  far  over  the  shining  water, 
each  cut  away  at  its  foundation  by  a  level  line,  trenchant  and 
clear,  till  they  sink  to  the  horizon  like  a  flight  of  marble  steps, 
except  where  the  moimtains  meet  them,  and  are  lost  in  them, 
barred  across  by  the  grey  terraces  of  those  cloud  foundations, 
and  reduced  into  one  crestless  bank  of  blue,  spotted  here 
and  there  with  strange  flakes  of  wan,  aerial  greenish  light, 
strewed  upon  them  like  snow.  And  imderneath  is  the  long 
dark  line  of  the  mainland  fringed  with  low  trees ;  and  then 

^  [An  autobiographical  note;  Ruskin  often  went  to  what  he  calls  ''the  quay  of 
Murano,"  t.e.,  the  quay  of  Venice  looking  towards  Murano,  on  winter  evenings  during 
his  sojourn  at  Venice :  see  the  jkassages  from  his  diary  cited  in  VoL  IX.  p.  xxvL,  to 
which  the  following  extract  from  a  leUer  of  1861  to  his  £ftther  may  be  added : — 

''Dec.  22. — .   .   .    After  prayers  I  had  a  long  quiet  walk  on  the  quay 

last 


which  is  described  in  the  last  sheet  sent  you^  commanding  the  view  of 

'klurano  and  the  Alps.  .  .  .  Though  there  was  a  fresh  north  wind,  it  was 

[uite  calm  on  the  quay^  and  quite  lonely^  all  the  Venetians  being  drawn  to 


Murano  and  the  Alps.  .  .  .  Though  there  was  a  fresh  north  wind,  it  was 
quite  calm  on  the  quay^  and  quite  lonely^  all  the  Venetians  being  drawn  to 
the  other  side  of  the  city^  like  the  damp^  by  the  sunshine ;  and  the  hoar- 


frosty  untrodden^  lay  thick  upon  the  pavement^  and  the  Alps  without  a  cloud, 
160  miles  of  them,  in  the  clear  winter  air,  and  the  sea  blue  and  cheerful,  with 
a  full  bent  sail  glittering  here  and  there  upon  its  deeper  channels."] 
'"^  [The  cemetery  island  is  known  as  S.  Michele,  from  the  church  of  that  name  upon 

it  (erected  in  1478).     Ruskin  in  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Venice  (Dec  28,  1851), 

written  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Turner,  refers  to  this  passage,  a  draft  of  which 

he  had  already  sent  home  : — 

''I  have  been  walking  among  tombs,  curiously  enough,  for  this  last  three 
weeks,  and  I  was  thinking  of  adding  to  that  passage  about  the  cemetery  of 
Murano,  saying  that  Turner  had  been  struck  with  it,  and  had  made  its  long 
purple  wall  the  subject  of  the  second  most  lovely  picture  he  ever  painted 
of  Venice." 

The  piotare  in  question  is  the  "  Campo  Santo  " ;  see  note  in  VoL  IIL  p.  261.] 
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the  wide-waving  surfSeu^e  of  the  burnished  lagoon  trembling 
slowly,  and  shaking  out  into  forked  bands  of  lengthening  light 
the  images  of  the  towers  of  cloud  above.  To  the  north,  there 
is  first  the  great  cemetery  wall,  then  the  long  stray  buildings 
of  Murano,  and  the  island  villages  beyond,  gUttering  in  in- 
tense crystalline  vermilion,  like  so  much  jewellery  scattered 
on  a  mirror,  their  towers  poised  apparently  in  the  air  a  Uttle 
above  the  horizon,  and  their  reflections,  as  sharp  and  vivid 
and  substantial  as  themselves,  thrown  on  the  vacancy  between 
them  and  the  sea.  And  thus  the  villages  seem  standing 
on  the  air ;  and  to  the  east,  there  is  a  cluster  of  ships  that 
seem  sailing  on  the  land;  for  the  sandy  line  of  the  Lido 
stretches  itself  between  us  and  them,  and  we  can  see  the 
tall  white  sails  moving  beyond  it,  but  not  the  sea,  only  there 
is  a  sense  of  the  great  sea  being  indeed  there,  and  a  solemn 
strength  of  gleaming  light  in  the  sky  above. 

§  5.  The  most  discordant  feature  in  the  whole  scene  is 
the  cloud  which  hovers  above  the  glass  furnaces  of  Murano ; 
but  this  we  may  not  regret,  as  it  is  one  of  the  last  signs  left 
of  human  exertion  among  the  ruinous  villages  which  surround 
us.  The  silent  gliding  of  the  gondola  brings  it  nearer  to  us 
every  moment ;  we  pass  the  cemetery,  and  a  deep  sea-channel 
which  separates  it  from  Murano,  and  finally  enter  a  narrow 
water-street,  with  a  paved  footpath  on  each  side,  raised  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  canal,  and  forming  a  kind  of  quay 
between  the  water  and  the  doors  of  the  houses.  These  latter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  low,  but  built  with  massy  doors  and 
windows  of  marble  or  Istrian  stone,  square  set,  and  barred 
with  iron ;  buildings  evidently  once  of  no  mean  order,  though 
now  inhabited  only  by  the  poor.  Here  and  there  an  ogee 
window  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  a  doorway  deeply  en- 
riched with  cable  mouldings,  shows  itself  in  the  midst  of  more 
ordinary  features ;  and  several  houses,  consisting  of  one  story 
only  carried  on  square  pillars,  forming  a  short  arcade  along 
the  quay,  have  windows  sustained  on  shafts  of  red  Verona 
marble,  of  singular  grace  and  deUcacy.^    All  now  in  vain: 

I  [See  Plate  B.] 
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little  care'  is  there  for  their  delicacy  or  grace  among  the  rough 
fishermen  sauntering  on  the  quay  with  their  jackets  hanging 
loose  from  their  shoulders,  jacket  and  cap  and  hair  all  of  the 
same  dark-greenish  sea-grey.  But  there  is  some  life  in  the 
scene  more  than  is  usual  in  Venice ;  the  women  are  sitting  at 
their  doors  knitting  busily,  and  various  workmen  of  the  glass- 
houses sifting  glass-dust  upon  the  pavement,  and  strange  cries 
coming  firom  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the  other,  and  ringing 
far  along  the  crowded  water,  from  vendors  of  figs  and  grapes, 
and  gourds,  and  shell-fish;  cries  partly  descriptive  of  the 
eatables  in  question,  but  interspersed  with  others  of  a  character 
unintelligible  in  proportion  to  their  violence,  and  fortunately 
so,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  sentence. which  is  stencilled  in  black, 
within  a  garland,  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  nearly  every 
other  house  in  the  street,  but  which,  how  often  soever 
written,  no  one  seems  to  regard:  ^^Bestemme  non  piii. 
Lodate  Gesii."' 

§  6.  We  push  our  way  on  between  large  barges  laden 
with  fresh  water  from  Fusina,  in  round  white  tubs  seven  feet 
across,'  and  complicated  boats  full  of  all  manner  of  nets,  that 
look  as  if  they  could  never  be  disentangled,  hanging  frt)m 
their  masts  and  over  their  sides;  and  presently  pass  under 
a  bridge  with  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  on  its  archivolt,  and 
another  on  a  pillar  at  the  end  of  the  parapet,  a  small  red 
lion  with  much  of  the  puppy  in  his  face,  looking  vacantly 
up  into  the  air  (in  passing  we  may  note  that,  instead  of 
feathers,  his  wings  are  covered  with  hair,  and  in  several  other 
points  the  manner  of  his  sculpture  is  not  iminteresting). 
Presently  the  canal  turns  a  little  to  the  left,  and  thereupon 
becomes  more  quiet,  the  main  bustle  of  the  water-street 
being  usually  confined  to  the  first  straight  reach  of  it,  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  the  Cheapside  of  Murano.     We  pass 

*  ["Swear  no  more.     Praise  Jesus."] 

*  r'  The  canal  ...  is  used  chiefly  by  the  boats  that  bring  the  water  of  the  Brenta 
into  Venice.  When  little  rain  has  fidlen^  and  the  wells  run  dry^  the  contractors^  who 
are  bound  to  keep  four  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  every  weU^  find  themselves  obliged 
to  carry  the  fresh  supply  from  the  Brenta^  past  Fusina,  into  the  city  "  (H.  F.  Brown  : 
I^e  on  the  Lagoons,  1884,  p.  47,  where  further  particulars  will  be  found).] 
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a  considerable  church  on  the  left,  St.  Pietro,  and  a  little 
square  opposite  to  it  with  a  few  acacia  trees,  and  then  find 
our  boat  suddenly  seized  by  a  strong  green  eddy,  and  whirled 
into  the  tide-way  of  one  of  the  main  channels  of  the  lagoon, 
ipdiich  divides  the  town  of  Murano  into  two  parts  by  a  deep 
stream  some  fifty  yards  over,  crossed  only  by  one  wooden 
bridge.  We  let  oiu^ves  drift  some  way  down  the  current, 
looking  at  the  low  line  of  cottages  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
hardly  knowing  if  there  be  more  cheerfulness  or  melancholy 
in  the  way  the  sunshine  glows  on  their  ruinous  but  white- 
washed walls,  and  sparkles  on  the  rushing  of  the  green  water 
by  the  grass-grown  quay.  It  needs  a  strong  stroke  of  the 
oar  to  bring  us  into  the  mouth  of  another  quiet  canal  on  the 
&rther  side  of  the  tide-way,  and  we  are  still  somewhat  giddy 
when  we  run  the  head  of  the  gondola  into  the  sand  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  this  more  sluggish  stream,  and  land  under 
the  east  end  of  the  Church  of  San  Donato,  the  **Matrice" 
or  "  Mother  "  Church  of  Murano. 

§  7.  It  stands,  it  and  the  heavy  campanile  detached  from 
it  a  few  yards,  in  a  small  triangular  field  of  somewhat  fresher 
grass  than  is  usual  near  Venice,  traversed  by  a  paved  walk 
with  green  mosaic  of  short  grass  between  the  rude  squares 
of  its  stones,  bounded  on  one  side  by  ruinous  garden  walls, 
on  another  by  a  line  of  low  cottages,  on  the  third,  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  by  the  shallow  canal  fix>m  which  we  have 
just  landed.  Near  the  point  of  the  triangular  space  is  a 
simple  well,  bearing  date  1502;  in  its  widest  part,  between 
the  canal  and  campanile,  is  a  four-square  hollow  pillar,  each 
side  formed  by  a  separate  slab  of  stone,  to  which  the  iron 
hasps  are  still  attached  that  once  secured  the  Venetian 
standard. 

The  cathedral  itself  occupies  the  northern  angle  of  the 
field,  encumbered  with  modern  buildings,  small  outhouse- 
like chapels,  and  wastes  of  white  wall  with  blank  square 
windows,  and  itself  utterly  defaced  in  the  whole  body  of  it, 
nothing  but  the  apse  having  been  spared;  the  original  plan 
is  only  discoverable  by  careful  examination,  and  even  tiien 
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but  partially.  The  whole  impFession  and  effect  of  the  build- 
ing are  irretrievably  lost,  but  the  fragments  of  it  are  still 
most  precious. 

We  must  first  briefly  state  what  is  known  of  its  history. 

§  8.  The  l^ends  of  the  Romish  Church,  though  generally 
more  insipid  and  less  varied  than  those  of  Paganism,  deserve 
audience  from  us  on  this  groimd,  if  on  no  other,  that  they 
have  once  been  sincerely  believed  by  good  men,  and  have 
had  no  ineffective  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  existent 
European  mind.  The  reader  must  not  therefore  accuse  me 
of  trifling,  when  I  record  for  him  the  first  piece  of  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  cathedral 
of  Murano :  namely,  that  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  being 
overtaken  by  a  storm  on  the  Adriatic,  vowed,  if  he  were 
preserved,  to  buUd  and  dedicate  a  chiu*ch  to  the  Virgin,  in 
whatever  place  might  be  most  pleasing  to  her;  that  the 
storm  thereupon  abated;  and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  Otho 
in  a  dream,  showed  him,  covered  with  red  lilies,  that  very 
triangular  field  on  which  we  were  but  now  standing  amidst 
the  ragged  weeds  and  shattered  pavement.  The  emperor 
obeyed  the  vision;  and  the  church  was  consecrated  on  the 
l{^th  of  August,  957. 

§  9.  Whatever  d^ree  of  credence  we  may  feel  disposed 
to  attach  to  this  piece  of  history,  there  is  no  question  that 
a  church  was  built  on  this  spot  before  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century:  since  in  the  year  999  we  find  the  incumbent  of 
the  Basilica  (note  this  word,  it  is  of  some  importance)  di 
Santa  Maria  Plebania  di  Murano  taking  an  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Altinate  ^  church,  and  engaging  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  said  bishop  his  dinner  on  the  Domenica 
in  Albis,*  when  the  prelate  held  a  confirmation  in  the  Mother 
Church,  as  it  was  then  commonly  called,  of  Murano.  From 
this  period,  for  more  than  a  century,  I  can  find  no  records 

^  [ie.,  of  Altinam  :  aee  above,  p.  18.] 

*  [Dominica  in  Albis  depositis  is  the  Sunday  after  Easter^  so  called  from  its  beinff 
the  day  after  the  Saturday  on  which  those  who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  Eve  laid 
aiide  tneir  white  garments.] 
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of  any  alterations  made  in  the  fabric  of  the  church,  but  there 
exist  very  fiill  details  of  the  quarrels  which  arose  between 
its  incumbents  and  those  of  San  Stefano,  San  Cipriano,  San 
Salvatore,  and  the  other  churches  of  Murano,  touching  the 
due  obedience  which  their  less  numerous  or  less  ancient 
brotherhoods  owed  to  St  Mary's. 

These  differences  seem  to  have  been  renewed  at  the 
election  of  every  new  abbot  by  each  of  the  fraternities,  and 
must  have  been  growing  serious  when  the  patriarch  of  Grado, 
Henry  Dandolo,  interfered  in  1102,  and,  in  order  to  seal  a 
peace  between  the  two  principal  opponents,  ordered  that  the 
abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  should  be  present  at  the  service  in 
St  Mary's  on  the  night  of  the  Epiphany,  and  that  the  abbot 
of  St  Mary's  should  visit  him  of  St.  Stephen's  on  St  Stephen's 
day;  and  that  then  the  two  abbots  ''should  eat  apples  and 
drink  good  wine  together,  in  peace  and  charity."  * 

§  10.  But  even  this  kindly  effort  seems  to  have  been 
without  result :  the  irritated  pride  of  the  antagonists  re- 
mained unsoothed  by  the  love-feast  of  St  Stephen's  day; 
and  the  breach  continued  to  widen  imtil  the  abbot  of  St 
Mary's  obtained  a  timely  accession  to  his  authority  in  the 
year  1125.  The  Doge  Domenico  Michele,^  having  in  the 
second  crusade  secured  such  substantial  advantages  for  the 
Venetians  as  might  well  counterbalance  the  loss  of  part  of 
their  trade  with  the  East,  crowned  his  successes  by  obtaining 
possession  in  Cephalonia  of  the  body  of  St.  Donato,  bishop 
of  Euroea ;  which  treasure  he  having  presented  on  his  return 
to  the  Murano  basilica,  that  church  was  thenceforward  called 
the  Church  of  Sts.  Mary  and  Donato.  Nor  was  the  body 
of  the  saint  its  only  acquisition;  St.  Donato's  principal 
achievement  had  been  the  destruction  of  a  terrible  dragon 
in  Epirus;  Michele  brought  home  the  bones  of  the  dragon 

*  "  Mela,  e  buon  vino,  con  pace  e  caritA."  Memorie  Storiche  de'  Veneti 
Primi  e  Secondi,  di  Jacopo  Filiasi  (Padua,  1811),  torn.  iii.  cap.  23.  Perhaps,  in 
the  choice  of  the  abbot's  cheer,  there  was  some  occult  reference  to  the  verse 
of  Solomon's  Song  [ii.  5]  :  ''Stay  me  with  flagons^  comfort  me  with  apples." 

*  [SeeVoLIX.  p.  20n.] 
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as  well  as  of  the  saint;  the  latter  were  put  in  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  and  the  former  hung  up  over  the  hi^  altar. 

§  11.  But  the  clergy  of  St  StdPano  were  indomitable. 
At  the  very  moment  when  their  adversaries  had  received 
this  formidable  accession  of  strength,  they  had  the  audacity 
*^ad  onta  de'  replicati  giuramenti,  e  ddl'  inveterata  con- 
suetudine/'*  to  refuse  to  continue  in  the  obedience  which 
they  had  vowed  to  their  mother  church.  The  matter  was 
tried  in  a  provincial  council;  the  votaries  of  St.  Stephen 
were  condemned,  and  remained  quiet  for  about  twenty  years, 
in  wholesome  dread  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  abbot 
of  St.  Donato,  by  the  Pope's  l^ate,  to  suspend  any  of  the 
clergy  of  the  island  firom  their  office  if  they  refiised  sub- 
mission. In  1172,  however,  they  appealed  to  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  and  were  condemned  again :  and  we  find  the  struggle 
renewed  at  every  promising  opportunity,  during  the  course 
of  the  12th  and  18th  centuries;  until  at  last,  finding  St 
Donato  and  the  dragon  together  too  strong  for  him,  the 
abbot  of  St  Stefano  *' discovered "  in  his  church  the  bodies 
of  two  hundred  martyrs  at  oncel — a  discovery,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  in  some  sort  equivalent  in  those  days  to  that 
of  California  in  ours.^  The  mscription,  however,  on  the 
fafade  of  the  church  recorded  it  with  quiet  dignity:— 
"MCCCLXXiv.  a  d\  XIV.  di  Aprile.  Furono  trovati  nella 
presente  chiesa  del  protomartire  San  Stefano,  duecento  e  piii 
corpi  de*  Santi  Martiri,  dal  Ven.  Prete  Matteo  Fradello, 
piovano  della  chiesa."  t  Comer,  who  gives  this  inscription, 
which  no  longer  exists,  goes   on  to   explain  with   infinite 

*  Notizie  Storiche  delle  Chiese  di  Venezia,  illustrate  da  Flaminio  Comer 
(Padua,  1758),  p.  6l5.  [''In  spite  of  repeated  oaths  and  long  established 
usage."] 

t  ''  On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1374,  there  were  found,  in  the  church  of  the 
first  martyr  St  Stefano,  two  hundred  and  more  bodies  of  holy  martyrs,  by  the 
renerable  priest,  Matthew  Fradello,  incumbent  of  the  church." 

^  [An  allusion  specially  appropriate  at  the  time  this  book  was  written ;  qf.  Vol.  IX. 
p.  290 ;  for  the  ''  covetoosness "  of  early  Venice  for  other  things  besides  money — for 
relics,  chiefly,  thus  making  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  martjrrs  as 
valuable  to  them  as  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  to  us — see  St.  Mark's  Rett, 

SS  3>  4-] 
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gravity,  that  the  bodies  in  question,  *^  being  of  infantile 
form  and  stature,  are  reported  by  tradition  to  have  belonged 
to  those  fortunate  innocents  who  suffered  martjrrdom  under 
King  Herod;  but  that  when,  or  by  whom,  the  Church  was 
enriched  with  so  vast  a  treasure,  is  not  manifested  by  any 
docmnent*"  * 

§  12.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  is  not  to  our  present 
purpose.  We  have  already  arrived  at  the  fourteenth  century 
without  finding  record  of  any  effort  made  by  the  clergy  of 
St.  Mary's  to  maintain  their  influence  by  restoring  or  beau- 
tifying their  basilica;  which  is  the  only  point  at  present 
of  importance  to  us.  That  great  alterations  were  made  in 
it  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  body  of  St  Donato 
is  however  highly  probable,  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the 
interior,  which  bears  its  date  inscribed,  1140,  being  probably 
the  last  of  the  additions.  I  believe  that  no  part  of  the 
ancient  church  can  be  shown  to  be  of  more  recent  date 
than  this ;  and  I  shall  not  occupy  the  reader's  time  by  any 
inquiry  respecting  the  epochs  or  authors  of  the  destructive 
modern  restorations:  the  wreck  of  the  old  fabric,  breaking 
out  beneath  them  here  and  there,  is  generally  distinguishable 
from  them  at  a  glance;  and  it  is  enough  for  the  reader  to 
know  that  none  of  these  truly  ancient  fragments  can  be 
assigned  to  a  more  recent  date  than  1140,  and  that  some  of 
them  may  with  probability  be  looked  upon  as  remains  of 
the  shell  of  the  first  church,  erected  in  the  course  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  We  shall  perhaps  obtain 
some  further  reason  for  this  belief  as  we  examine  these  remains 
themselves. 

§  18.  Of  the  body  of  the  church,  unhappily,  they  are 
few  and  obscure;  but  the  general  form  and  extent  of  the 
building,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  Plate  1,  fig.  2,  are  deter- 
mined, first,  by  the  breadth  of  the  iminjured  east  end  d  e  ; 
secondly,  by  some  remains  of  the  original  brickwork  of  the 
clerestory,  and  in  all  probability  of  the  side  walls  also,  though 

*  Notizie  Storiche^  p.  62a 
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those  have  been  refaced;  and  finally  by  the  series  of  nave 
shafts,  which  are  still  perfect.  The  doors  a  and  b  may  or 
may  not  be  in  their  original  positions ;  there  must  of  course 
have  been  always,  as  now,  a  principal  entrance  at  the  west 
end.  The  ground  plan  is  composed,  like  that  of  Torcello, 
of  nave  and  aisles  only,  but  the  clerestory  has  transepts  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  outer  wall  of  the  aisles.  The  semi- 
circular apse,  thrown  out  in  the  centre  of  the  east  end,  is  now 
the  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  church,  though  the  nave 
shafts  and  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  aisles,  outside,  are 
also  portions  of  the  original  building ;  the  latter  having  been 
modernised  in  the  interior,  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
whether,  as  is  probable,  the  aisles  had  once  round  ends  as 
well  as  the  choir.  The  spaces  v  g  form  small  chapels,  of 
which  G  has  a  straight  terminal  wall  behind  its  altar,  and  f 
a  curved  one,  marked  by  the  dotted  line ;  the  partitions  which 
divide  these  chapels  from  the  presbytery  are  also  indicated 
by  dotted  lines,  being  modem  work. 

§  14.  The  plan  is  drawn  carefully  to  scale,  but  the  rela- 
tion in  which  its  proportions  are  disposed  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  the  eye.  The  width  of  the  nave  from  shaft 
to  opposite  shaft  is  82  feet  8  inches ;  of  the  aisles,  from  the 
shaft  to  the  wall,  16  feet  2  inches,  or  allowing  2  inches  for 
the  thickness  of  the  modem  wainscot,  16  feet  4  inches,  half 
the  breadth  of  the  nave  exactly.  The  intervals  between  the 
shafts  are  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  nave,  or  8 
feet  2  inches,  and  the  distance  between  the  great  piers  which 
form  the  pseudo-transept  is  24  feet  6  inches,  exactly  three 
times  the  interval  of  the  shaft^s.  So  the  four  distances  are 
accurately  in  arithmetical  proportion ;  i.e. — 

rt  In. 

Interval  of  shafts 8     2 

Width  of  aisle l6     4 

Width  of  transept 24     6 

Width  of  nave 32     8 

The  shafts  average  5  feet  4  inches  in  circumference,  as  near 
the  base  as  they  can  be  got  at,  being  covered  with  wood; 
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and  the  broadest  sides  of  the  mam  piers  are  4  feet  7  inches 
wide,  their  narrowest  sides  8  feet  6  inches.  The  distance 
A  c  from  the  outmost  angle  of  these  piers  to  the  beginning 
of  the  curve  of  the  apse  is  25  feet,  and  firom  that  point  the 
apse  is  nearly  semicircular,  but  it  is  so  encumbered  with 
Renaissance  fittings  that  its  form  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
perfect  accuracy.  It  is  roofed  by  a  concha,  or  semi-dome; 
and  the  external  arrangement  of  its  walls  provides  for  the 
security  of  this  dome  by  what  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of 
buttresses  as  effective  and  definite  as  that  of  any  of  the 
Northern  churches,  although  the  buttresses  are  obtained 
entirely  by  adaptations  of  the  Roman  shaft  and  arch,  the 
lower  story  being  formed  by  a  thick  mass  of  wall  lightened 
by  ordinary  semicircular  roimd-headed  niches,  like  those  used 
so  extensively  afterwards  in  Renaissance  architecture,  each 
niche  flanked  by  a  pair  of  shafts  standing  clear  of  the  wall, 
and  bearing  deeply  moulded  arches  thrown  over  the  niche. 
The  wall  with  its  pillars  thus  forms  a  series  of  massy 
buttresses  (as  seen  in  the  ground  plan),  on  the  top  of  which 
is  an  open  gallery,  backed  by  a  thinner  wall,  and  roofed  by 
arches  whose  shafts  are  set  above  the  pairs  of  shafts  below. 
On  the  heads  of  these  arches  rests  the  roof.  We  have, 
therefore,  externally  a  heptagonal  apse,  chiefly  of  rough  and 
common  brick,  only  with  marble  shafts  and  a  few  marble 
ornaments ;  but  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  interesting, 
because  it  shows  us  what  may  be  done,  and  was  done,  with 
materials  such  as  are  now  at  oiu*  own  command ;  and  because 
in  its  proportions,  and  in  the  use  of  the  few  ornaments  it 
possesses,  it  displays  a  delicacy  of  feeling  rendered  doubly 
notable  by  the  roughness  of  the  work  in  which  laws  so  subtle 
are  observed,  and  with  which  so  thoughtful  ornamentation 
is  associated. 

§  15.  First,  for  its  proportions:  I  shall  have  occasion  in 
Chapter  V.  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  peculiar  subtlety 
of  the  early  Venetian  perception  for  ratios  of  magnitude;^ 
the  relations  of  the  sides  of  this  heptagonal  apse    supply 

^  [See  below,  pp.  14a-l^] 
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one  of  the  first  and  most  curious  instances  of  it  The  pro- 
portions above  giyea  of  the  nave  and  aisles  might  have 
been  dictated  by  a  mere  love  of  mathematical  precision; 
but  those  of  the  apse  could  only  have  resulted  fix>m  a  true 
love  of  harmony. 

In  fig.  6,  Plate  1,  the  plan  of  this  part  of  the  church  is 
given  on  a  large  scale,  showing  that  its  seven  external  sides 
are  arranged  on  a  line  less  than  a  semicircle,  so  that  if  the 
figure  were  completed,  it  would  have  sixteen  sides;  and  it 
will  be  observed  also,  that  the  seven  sides  are  arranged  in 
four  magnitudes,  the  widest  being  the  central  one.  The 
brickwork  is  so  much  worn  away,  that  the  measures  of  the 
arches  are  not  easily  ascertainable,  but  those  of  the  plinth 
on  which  they  stand,  which  is  nearly  uninjured,  may  be 
obtained  accurately.  This  plinth  is  indicated  by  the  open 
line  in  the  ground  plan,  and  its  sides  measure  respectively : 

Vk  In. 

l8t,  a  6  in  plan 6    7 

2nd,  be 77 

3rd,cd 7     5 

4th,  <2  e  (oentnd) 7  10 

5th,  e/ 7     5 

6th,/^ 7     8 

7th,  g  A 6  10 

§  16.  Now  observe  what  subtle  feeling  is  indicated  by 
this  delicacy  of  proportion.  How  fine  must  the  perceptions 
of  grace  have  been  in  those  bmlders  who  coidd  not  be 
content  without  some  change  between  the  second  and  third, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  terms  of  proportion,  such  as  should 
oppose  the  general  direction  of  its  cadence,  and  yet  were 
content  with  a  diminution  of  two  inches  on  a  breadth  of 
seven  feet  and  a  half  I  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
reader  will  think  the  curious  lessening  of  ^e  third  and 
fifth  arch  a  matter  of  accident,  and  even  if  he  did  so,  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  him  hereafter  that  it  was  not,  but 
that  the  early  builders  were  always  desirous  of  obtaining 
some  alternate  proportion  of  this  kind.'     The  relations  of 

^  [See  below,  ch.  ▼.  §§  ^12,  and  especially  p.  15a] 
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the  numbers  are  not  easily  comprehended  in  the  form  of 
feet  and  inches,  but  if  we  reduce  the  first  four  of  them 
into  inches,  and  then  subtract  some  constant  number,  suppose 
75,  from  them  all,  the  remainders  4,  16,  14,  19,  will  exhibit 
the  ratio  of  proportion  in  a  clearer,  though  exaggerated 
form. 

§  17.  The  pairs  of  circular  spots  at  6,  c,  rf,  etc.,  on  the 
ground  plan,  fig.  6,  represent  the  bearing  shafts,  which  are 
all  of  solid  marble  as  well  as  their  capitals.  Their  measures 
and  various  other  particulars  respecting  them  are  given  in 
Appendix  6  [p.  446],  "  Apse  of  Murano ; "  here  I  only  wish 
the  reader  to  note  the  colouring  of  their  capitals.  Those  of 
the  two  single  shafts  in  the  angles  (a,  h)  are  both  of  deep 
purple  marble ;  the  two  next  pairs,  b  and  g,  are  of  white 
marble ;  the  pairs  c  and  f  are  of  purple,  and  d  and  e  are  of 
white :  thus  alternating  with  each  other  on  each  side ;  two 
white  meeting  in  the  centre.  Now  observe,  the  purple 
capitals  are  all  left  plain ;  the  white  are  aU  sculptured.  For 
the  old  builders  knew  that  by  carving  the  purple  capitals 
they  would  have  injured  them  in  two  ways :  first,  they 
would  have  mixed  a  certain  quantity  of  grey  shadow  with 
the  surface  hue,  and  so  adulterated  the  purity  of  the  colour ; 
secondly,  they  would  have  drawn  away  the  thoughts  from 
the  colour,  and  prevented  the  mind  from  fixing  upon  it  or 
enjoying  it,  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  sculpture 
would  have  required.  So  they  left  their  purple  capitals  full 
broad  masses  of  colour;  and  sculptured  the  white  ones, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoid  of  interest.* 

§  18.  But  the  feature  which  is  most  to  be  noted  in  this 
apse  is  a  band  of  ornament,  which  runs  round  it  like  a  silver 

^  [In  one  draft  of  this  chapter  Raskin  adds : — 

''Could  any  proof  be  more  complete  of  the  admirable  science  of  the 
builder  ?  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  of  all  those  great  principles  modem 
architects  are  more  ignorant  than  children.  Even  a  child,  if  you  give  it 
pieces  of  white  and  coloured  paper,  will  presently  begin  to  draw  upon  the 
white,  and  to  cut  the  coloured  into  pretty  figures.  But  if  you  give  a  modem 
builder  the  most  beautiful  stones  in  the  world,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  He  never  has  been  taught  anjrthing  about  colour,  and  his  youth 
has  been  so  enclosed  by  fiiJse  laws  that  he  has  not  a  single  natural  instinct 
left  to  help  him."] 

X.  D 
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girdle,  composed  of  sharp  wedges  of  marble,  preciously  inlaid, 
and  set  like  jewels  into  the  brickwork;  above  it  there  is 
another  band  of  triangular  recesses  in  the  bricks,  of  nearly 
similar  shape,  and  it  seems  equally  strange  that  all  the  marbles 
should  have  fallen  firom  it,  or  that  it  should  have  been  origi- 
nally destitute  of  them.  The  reader  may  choose  his  hypo- 
thesis ;  but  there  is  quite  enough  left  to  interest  us  in  the 
lower  band,  which  is  fortunately  left  in  its  original  state,  as  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  curious  niceties  in  the  arrangemeoLt 
of  its  colours,  which  are  assuredly  to  be  attributed  to  the  care 
of  the  first  builder.  A  word  or  two,  in  the  first  place,  respect- 
ing the  means  of  colour  at  his  disposal 

§  19.  I  stated  that  the  building  was,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  yellow  brick.  ^  This  yellow  is  very  nearly  pure, 
much  more  positive  and  somewhat  darker  than  tiiat  of 
our  English  light  brick,  and  the  material  of  the  brick  is  very 
good  and  hard,  looking,  in  places,  almost  vitrified,  and  so  com- 
pact as  to  resemble  stone.  Together  with  this  brick  occurs 
another  of  a  deep  full  red,  and  more  porous  substance,  which 
is  used  for  decoration  chiefly,  while  all  the  parts  requir- 
ing strength  are  composed  of  the  yellow  brick.  Both  these 
materials  are  cast  into  any  shape  and  size  the  builder  required, 
either  into  curved  pieces  for  the  arches,  or  flat  tiles  for  filling 
the  triangles ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  the  thickness  of 
the  yellow  bricks  used  for  the  waUs  varies  considerably,  firom 
two  inches  to  four ;  and  their  length  also,  some  of  the  larger 
pieces  used  in  important  positions  being  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 

With,  these  two  kinds  of  brick,  the  builder  employed  five 
or  six  kinds  of  marble:  pure  white,  and  white  veined  with 
purple ;  a  brecciated  marble  of  white  and  black  ;  a  brecciated 
marble  of  white  and  deep  green ;  another,  deep  red,  or  nearly 
of  the  colour  of  Egjrptian  porphyry ;  and  a  grey  and  black 
marble,  in  fine  layers. 

§  20.  The  method  of  employing  these  materials  will  be 
understood  at   once  by  a  reference   to  the  opposite   plate 

^  [See  abore^  §  14^  "  of  rough  and  common  brick."] 
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(Plate  8),  which  represents  two  portions  of  the  lower  band.  I 
could  not  succeed  in  expressing  the  variation  and  chequering 
of  colour  in  marble,  by  real  tints  in  the  print ;  and  have 
been  content,  therefore,  to  give  them  in  line  engraving.  The 
different  triangles  are,  altogether,  of  ten  kinds : 

a.  Pure  white  marble  with  sculptured  surface  (as  the  third  and  fifth  in  the 

upper  series  of  Plate  3). 

b.  Cast  triangle  of  red  brick  with  a  sculptured  round-headed  piece  of  white 

marble  inlaid  (as  the  first  and  seventh  of  the  upper  series^  Plate  S). 

c.  A  plain  triangle  of  greenish  black  marble,  now  perhaps  considerablj 

paler  in  colour  than  when  first  employed  (as  the  second  and  sixth  of 
the  upper  series  in  Plate  3). 

d.  Cast  red  brick  triangle^  with  a  diamond  inlaid  of  the  above-mentioned 

black  marble  (as  the  fourth  in  the  upper  series  of  Plate  3)- 

e.  Cast  white  brick^  with  an  inlaid  round-headed  piece  of  marble,  varie- 

gated with  black  and  yellow^  or  white  and  violet  (not  seen  in  the 

pUte). 
£  Occurs  only  once,  a  green-veined  marble,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 

triangle,  with  a  white  piece  below, 
g.  Occurs  only  once.     A  brecciated  marble  of  intense  black  and  pnre 

white,  the  centre  of  the  lower  range  in  Plate  S. 
h.  Sculptured  white  marble  with  a  triangle  of  veined  purple  marble  in- 
serted (as  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  of  the  lower  range  in 

PUte  3). 
i.  Yellow  or  white  marble  veined  with  purple  (as  the  second  and  sixth  of 

the  lower  range  in  Plate  3). 
k.  Pure  purple  marble,  not  seen  in  this  pUte. 

§  21.  The  band,  then,  composed  of  these  triangles,  set 
close  to  each  other  in  varied  but  not  irregular  relations,  is 
thrown,  like  a  necklace  of  precious  stones,  round  the  apse  and 
along  the  ends  of  the  aisles ;  each  side  of  the  apse  taking,  of 
course,  as  many  triangles  as  its  width  permits.  If  the  reader 
will  look  back  to  the  measures  of  these  sides  of  the  apse,  given 
before,  p.  48,  he  will  see  that  the  first  and  seventh  of  the 
series,  being  much  narrower  than  the  rest,  cannot  take  so 
many  triangles  in  their  band.  Accordingly,  they  have  only 
six  each,  while  the  other  five  sides  have  seven.  Of  these 
groups  of  seven  triangles  each,  that  used  for  the  third  and 
fifth  sides  of  the  apse  is  the  uppermost  in  Plate  8 ;  and  that 
used  for  the  centre  of  the  apse,  and  of  the  whole  series,  is  the 
lowermost  in  the  same  plate ;  the  piece  of  black  and  white 
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marble  being  n$ed  to  tmpha$ize  the  centre  of  the  chain  j  exjurtly 
M  a  ptdider  would  use  a  dark  tcudi  for  a  smiflar  purpose. 

{  22.  And  now^  with  a  Httle  trouble,  we  can  set  before 
tbe  reader,  at  a  glance,  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  along 
the  entire  extremity  of  the  church. 

There  are  thirteen  recesses,  indicative  of  thirteen  arches ; 
teen  in  the  ground  plan,  fig.  2,  Plate  1.  Of  these,  the 
second  and  twelfth  arches  rise  higher  than  the  rest ;  so  high 
M  to  break  the  decorated  band ;  and  the  groups  of  trian^es 
we  have  to  enumerate  are,  therefore,  only  eleven  in  number ; 
one  above  each  of  the  eleven  low  arches.  And  of  these 
eleven^  the  first  and  second,  tenth  and  eleventh,  are  at  the 
endn  of  the  aisles ;  while  the  third  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  go 
round  the  apse.  Thus,  in  the  following  table,  the  numerals 
indicate  the  place  of  each  entire  group  (counting  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  the  church,  or  from  left  to  right), 
and  the  letters  indicate  the  species  of  triangle  of  which  it  is 
composed,  as  described  in  the  list  given  above. 

6.  h.  i.  h.  g.  h.  L  h. 
5.  b.  c.  a.  d.  a.  c.  b.  7.  b.  c  a.  d.  a.  c.  b. 

4.  b.  a.  b.  c.  a.  e.  a.  8.  a.  e.  a.  c.  b.  a.  b. 

S.  b.  a.  b.  e.  b.  a.  9*  a.  b.  e.  b.  a.  b. 

9.  a.  b.  c.  10.  a.  b.  a  b. 

I.  a.  b.  c.  b.  a.  11.  b.  a.  c.  a.  f.  a.  a. 

The  central  group  is  put  first,  that  it  may  be  seen  how 
the  series  on  the  two  sides  of  the  apse  answer  each  other. 
It  was  a  very  curious  freak  to  insert  the  triangle  e,  in  the 
outermost  place  but  one  of  both  the  fourth  and  eighth  sides 
of  the  apse,  and  in  the  outermost  but  two  in  the  third  and 
ninth ;  in  neither  case  having  any  balance  to  it  in  its  own 
group,  and  the  real  balance  being  only  effected  on  the  other 
side  of  the  apse,  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should 
see  at  the  same  time.  This  is  one  of  the  curious  pieces  of 
system  which  so  often  occur  in  mediaeval  work,  of  which 
the  key  is  now  lost.  The  groups  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts 
correspond  neither  in  number  nor  arrangement;  we  shall 
presently  see  why,  but  must  first  examine  more  closely  the 
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treatment  of  the  triangles  themselves,  and  the  nature  of  the 
floral  sculpture  employed  upon  them. 

§  28.  As  the  scale  of  Plate  3  is  necessarily  small,  I  have 
given  three  of  the  sculptured  triangles  on  a  larger  scale  in 
Plate  4  opposite.  Fig.  8  is  one  of  the  four  in  the  lower 
series  of  Plate  3,  and  flgs.  4  and  5  from  another  group. 
The  forms  of  the  trefoils  are  here  seen  more  clearly ;  they, 
and  all  the  other  portions  of  the  design,  are  thrown  out  in 
low  and  flat  relief,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  cut  out  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  believe  these 
vacant  spaces  were  originally  filled  with  a  black  composition, 
which  is  used  in  similar  sculptures  at  St.  Mark's,  and  of  which 
I  found  some  remains  in  an  archivolt  moulding  here,  though 
not  in  the  triangles.  The  surface  of  the  whole  would  then 
be  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  ornamental  form  relieved  by  a 
ground  of  dark  grey ;  but,  even  though  this  ground  is  lost, 
the  simplicity  of  the  method  insures  the  visibility  of  all  its 
parts  at  the  necessary  distance  (17  or  18  feet),  and  the  quaint 
trefoils  have  a  crispness  and  freshness  of  effect  which  I  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  render  in  a  drawing.  Nor  let  us  fail 
to  note  in  passing  how  strangely  delightful  to  the  human 
mind  the  trefoil  always  is.^  We  have  it  here  repeated  five 
or  six  hundred  times  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards,  and  yet  are 
never  weary  of  it.  In  fact,  there  are  two  mystical  feelings 
at  the  root  of  our  enjoyment  of  this  decoration :  the  one  is 
the  love  of  trinity  in  unity,  the  other  that  of  the  sense  of 
fulness  with  order ;  of  every  place  being  instantly  fiUed,  and 
yet  filled  with  propriety  and  ease;  the  leaves  do  not  push 
each  other,  nor  put  themselves  out  of  their  own  way,  and  yet 
whenever  there  is  a  vacant  space,  a  leaf  is  always  ready  to  step 
in  and  occupy  it. 

§  24.  I  said  the  trefoil  was  five  or  six  hundred  times  re- 
peated. It  is  so,  but  observe,  it  is  hardly  ever  twice  of  the 
same  size ;  and  this  law  is  studiously  and  resolutely  observed. 
In  the  carvings  a  and  b  of  the  upper  series,  Plate  3,  the 

^  [Compare  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VIII.  p.  129  n.] 
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diminution  of  the  leaves  might  indeed  seem  merely  repre- 
sentative of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  But  look  at  the  lower : 
the  triangles  of  inlaid  purple  marble  are  made  much  more 
nearly  equilateral  than  those  of  white  marble,  into  whose 
centres  they  are  set,  so  that  the  leaves  may  continually 
diminish  in  size  as  the  ornament  descends  at  the  sides.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing  on  the 
smaller  scale,  but  in  that  given  larger,  fig.  8,  Plate  4,  the 
angles  are  all  measured,  and  the  purposeful  variation  of  width 
in  the  border  therefore  admits  of  no  dispute.*  Remember 
how  absolutely  this  principle  is  that  of  nature ;  the  same  leaf 
continually  repeated,  but  never  twice  of  the  same  size.  Look 
at  the  clover  under  your  feet,  and  then  you  will  see  what 
this  Murano  builder  meant,  and  that  he  was  not  altogether 
a  barbarian. 

§  26.  Another  point  I  wish  the  reader  to  observe  is,  the 
importance  attached  to  colour  in  the  mind  of  the  designer. 
Note  especially — for  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  see 
how  the  great  principles  of  art  are  carried  out  through  the 
whole  building — that,  as  only  the  white  capitals  are  sculptured 
below,  only  the  white  triangles  are  sculptured  above.  No 
ooloured  triangle  is  touched  with  sculpture ;  note  also,  that 
in  the  two  principal  groups  of  the  apse,  given  in  Plate  3, 
the  centre  of  the  group  is  colour,  not  sculpture,  and  the  eye 
is  evidently  intended  to  be  drawn  as  much  to  the  chequers  of 
the  stone,  as  to  the  intricacies  of  the  chiselling.  It  will  be 
noticed  also  how  much  more  precious  the  lower  series,  which 
is  central  in  the  apse,  is  rendered,  than  the  one  above  it  in  the 
plate,  which  flanks  it :  there  is  no  brick  in  the  lower  one,  and 
three  kinds  of  variegated  marble  are  used  in  it,  whereas  the 
upper  is  composed  of  brick,  with  black  and  white  marble 
only;  and  lastly — ^for  this  is  especially  delightful — see  how 
the  workman  made  his  chiselling  finer  where  it  was  to  go 

*  The  intention  is  £Eirther  confinned  by  the  singular  variation  in  the 
breadth  of  the  small  fillet  which  encompasses  the  inner  marble.  It  is  much 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  recover  the  original  breadth 
in  the  lower  border. 
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with  the  variegated  marbles,  and  used  a  bolder  pattern  with 
the  coarser  brick  and  dark  stone.  The  subtlety  and  perfection 
of  artistical  feeling  in  all  this  are  so  redundant,  that  in  the 
building  itself  the  eye  can  rest  upon  this  coloured  chain  with 
the  same  kind  of  delight  that  it  has  in  a  piece  of  the  em- 
broidery of  Paul  Veronese. 

§  26.  Such  being  the  construction  of  the  lower  band,  that 
of  the  upper  is  remarkable  only  for  the  curious  change  in  its 
proportions.     The  two  are  separated, 
as  seen  in  the  little  woodcut  here  at 
the  side,  by  a  string-course  composed 
of  two  layers  of  red  bricks,  of  which 
the   uppermost   projects  as  a  cornice, 
and  is  sustained   by  an    intermediate 
course  o£  insular  brackets,  obtained 
by  setting  the  thick  yellow  bricks  edge- 
ways, in  the  manner  common  to  this  "'■' 
day.     But  the  wall  above  is  carried  up 

perpendicularly  from  this  projection  so  that  the  whole  upper 
band  is  advanced  to  the  thickness  of  a  brick  over  the  lower 
one.  The  result  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  each  side  of  the 
apse  is  four  or  five  inches  broader  above  than  below ;  so  that 
the  same  nimiber  of  triangles  which  filled  a  whole  side  of 
the  lower  band,  leave  an  inch  or  two  blank  at  each  angle  in 
the  upper.  This  would  have  looked  awkward,  if  there  had 
been  the  least  appearance  trf  its  being  an  accidental  error ;  so 
that,  in  order  to  draw  the  eye  to  it,  and  show  that  it  is  done 
on  purpose,  the  upper  triangles  are  made  about  two  inches 
hi^er  than  the  lower  ones,  so  as  to  be  much  more  acute 
in  proportion  and  effect,  and  actually  to  look  considerably 
narrower,  though  of  the  same  width  at  the  base.  By  this 
means  they  are  made  lighter  in  effect,  and  subordinated  to 
the  richly  decorated  series  of  the  lower  band,  and  the  two 
courses,  instead  of  repeating,  unite  with  each  other,  and 
become  a  harmonious  whole. 

In    order,   however,  to  make   still  more  sure  that  this 
difference  in  tiie  height  of  the  triangles  should  not  escape 
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the  eye,  another  course  of  plain  bricks  is  added  above 
their  points,  increasing  the  width  of  the  band  by  another 
two  inches.  There  are  five  courses  of  bricks  in  the  lower 
band,  and  it  measures  1  ft  6  in.  in  height :  there  are  seven 
courses  in  the  upper  (of  which  six  fall  between  the  triangles), 
and  it  measures  1  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  except  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  aisle,  where  for  some  mysterious 
reason  the  intermediate  cornice  is  sloped  upwards  so  as  to 
reduce  the  upper  triangles  to  the  same  height  as  those  below. 
And  here,  finally,  observe  how  determined  the  builder  was 
that  the  one  series  should  not  be  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
other;  he  could  not  now  make  them  acute  by  additional 
height — so  he  here,  and  here  only,  narrowed  their  hases^  and 
we  have  seven  of  them  above,  to  six  below. 

§  27.  We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  whole  east  end,  the  archivolt  at  the  end  of  the  northern 
aisle. 

It  was  above  stated  [§  22],  that  the  band  of  triangles  was 
broken  by  two  higher  arches  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  That, 
however,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  apse  does  not  entirely 
interrupt,  but  lifts  it,  and  thus  forms  a  beautiftd  and  curious 
archivolt,  drawn  in  Plate  6.  The  upper  band  of  triangles 
cannot  rise  together  with  the  lower,  as  it  would  otherwise 
break  the  cornice  prepared  to  receive  the  second  story ;  and 
the  curious  zigzag  with  which  its  triangles  die  away  against 
the  sides  of  the  arch,  exactly  as  waves  break  upon  the  sand, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  structure. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  there  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  the  band  itself  when  it  turns  the  arch.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  bricks  projecting  between  the  sculptured  or 
coloured  stones,  reversed  triangles  of  marble  are  used,  in- 
laid to  an  equal  depth  with  the  others  in  the  brickwork, 
but  projecting  beyond  them  so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  dark 
line  of  zigzag  at  their  junctions.  Three  of  the  supplemen- 
tary stones  have  unhappily  fallen  out,  so  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine  the  full  harmony  of  colour  in 
which    they   were   originally   arranged.      The    central    one. 
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corresponding  to  the  keystone  in  a  common  arch,  is,  how- 
ever, most  fortunately  left,  with  two  lateral  ones  on  the  right 
hand,  and  one  on  the  left. 

§  28.  The  keystone,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  of  white 
marble,  the  lateral  voussoirs  of  purple;  and  these  are  the 
only  coloured  stones  in  the  whole  building  which  are  sculp- 
tured ;  but  they  are  sculptured  in  a  way  which  more  satisfac- 
torily proves  that  the  principle  above  stated  was  understood 
by  the  builders,  than  if  they  had  been  left  blank.  The 
object,  observe,  was  to  make  the  archivolt  as  rich  as  possible ; 
eight  of  the  white  sculptured  marbles  were  used  upon  it  in 
juxtaposition.  Had  the  purple  marbles  been  left  altogether 
plain,  they  would  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  rest.  It  became  necessary  to  touch  them 
with  sculpture  as  a  mere  sign  of  carefulness  and  finish,  but 
at  the  same  time  destroying  their  coloured  surface  as  little 
as  possible.  The  ornament  is  merely  ovtUned  upon  them  with 
a  fine  incision^  as  if  it  had  been  etched  out  on  their  surface 
preparatory  to  being  carved.  In  two  of  them  it  is  composed 
merely  of  three  concentric  lines,  parallel  with  the  sides  of 
the  triangle ;  in  the  third,  it  is  a  wreath  of  beautiful  design, 
which  I  have  drawn  of  larger  size  in  fig.  2,  Plate  4,  that 
the  reader  may  see  how  completely  the  surface  is  left  im- 
destroyed  by  the  delicate  incisions  of  the  chisel,  and  may 
compare  the  method  of  working  with  that  employed  on 
the  white  stones,  two  of  which  are  given  in  that  plate,  figs. 
4  and  5.  The  keystone,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken, 
is  the  only  white  stone  worked  with  the  light  incision ;  its 
design  not  being  capable  of  the  kind  of  workmanship  given 
to  the  floral  ornaments,  and  requiring  either  to  be  carved 
in  complete  relief,  or  left  as  we  see  it.^  It  is  given  at  fig.  1 
of  Plate  4.     The  sun  and  moon  on  each  side  of  the  cross 

^  [In  one  draft  of  this  chapter  Ruskin  adds  : — 

''  I  hardly  know  whether  to  admire  in  it  most  the  exquisite  adaptation 
of  the  lines  of  the  ornament  to  its  form  and  place  (their  peculiar  simplicity 
and  severity  indicating  that  this  stone  has  a  more  important  function  than 
any  of  the  others),  or  the  sweet  feeling  which  places  the  cross,  between  the 
sun  and  moon,  at  the  head  of  the  archivolt"] 
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are,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fifth  Chapter,^  constantly  employed 
on  the  keystones  of  Byzantine  arches. 

§  29.  We  must  not  pass  without  notice  the  grey  and 
green  pieces  of  marble  inserted  at  the  flanks  of  the  arch. 
For,  observe,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  forms  of 
the  triangle  into  anything  like  reconciliation  at  this  point, 
and  a  mediaeval  artist  always  delights  in  a  difficulty;  instead 
of  concealing  it,  he  boasts  of  it;  and  just  as  we  saw  above* 
that  he  directed  the  eye  to  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  ex- 
panded sides  of  the  upper  band  by  elongating  his  triangles, 
so  here,  having  to  put  in  a  piece  of  stone  of  awkward  shape, 
he  makes  that  very  stone  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
arch,  on  both  sides,  by  using  in  one  case  a  dark,  cold  grey ; 
in  the  other  a  vigorous  green,  opposed  to  the  warm  red  and 
purple  and  white  of  the  stones  above  and  beside  it.  The 
green  and  white  piece  on  the  right  is  of  a  marble,  as  far 
as  I  know,  exceedingly  rare.  I  at  first  thought  the  white 
fragments  were  inlaid,  so  sharply  are  they  defined  upon 
their  groimd.  They  are  indeed  inlaid,  but  I  believe  it  is 
by  nature ;  and  that  the  stone  is  a  calcareous  breccia  of  great 
mineralogical  interest.^  The  white  spots  are  of  singular  value 
in  giving  piquancy  to  the  whole  range  of  more  delicate 
transitional  hues  above.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is,  how- 
ever, generally  injured  by  the  loss  of  the  three  large  triangles 
above.  1  have  no  doubt  they  were  purple,  like  those  which 
remain,  and  that  the  whole  arch  was  thus  one  zone  of  white, 
relieved  on  a  purple  ground,  encircled  by  the  scarlet  cornices 
of  brick,  and  the  whole  chord  of  colour  contrasted  by  the 
two  precious  fi:tigments  of  grey  and  green  at  either  side. 

§  80.  The  two  pieces  of  carved  stone  inserted  at  each  side 
of  tihe  arch,  as  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  6,  are  of  different 
workmanship  from  the  rest;  they  do  not  match  each  other, 
and  form  part  of  the  evidence  which  proves  that  portions  of 

^  [See  below,  p.  166.1 

>  ;See§26.] 

'  [And  therefore  of  gre^t  interest  to  Raskin.  See  his  contributions  to  the 
Chologieal  Jiagamne  (1867-1870^,  reorinted  in  a  later  yolume  of  this  edition,  ''On 
Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions.  ] 
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tbe  church  had  been  brought  from  the  mainland.  One  bears 
an  mscription,  which,  as  its  antiquity  is  confirmed  by  the 
shapelessness  of  its  letters,  I  was  much  gratified  by  not 
Imng  able  to  read;  but  M.  Lazari,  the  intelligent  author 
€f  the  latest  and  best  Venetian  guide,^  with  better  skill,  has 
given  as  much  of  it  as  remains,  thus : — 

T    8eSEIARIII6)0QS»0rrRI(SII88ireSA7IS8TlFAB8IEIART 

iRiii8®iB8Di<&iav8iirpaea^TVRD@iiaiiaiev8T 

I  have  printed  the  letters  as  they  are  placed  in  the  in* 
•cription,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  fo!in  some  idea  of 
the  difiSculty  of  reading  such  legends  when  the  letters,  thus 
thrown  into  one  heap,  are  themselves  of  strange  forms,  and 
half  worn  away ;  any  gaps  which  at  all  occur  between  them, 
coming  in  the  wrong  places.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  reading  of  this  fragment : — ''  T  .  .  .  Sancte  Marie 
Domini  G^netricis  et  beati  Estefani  martiri  ego  indignus  et 
peccator  Domenicus  T."  On  these  two  initial  and  final  Ts, 
expanding  one  into  Templum,  the  other  into  Torcellanus, 
M.  Liazari  founds  an  ingenious  conjecture  that  the  inscrip* 
tion  records  the  elevation  of  the  church  under  a  certain 
Ushop  Dominic  of  Torcello  (named  in  the  Altinate  chronicle), 
who  flourished  in  the  mid^e  of  the  ninth  century.  If  this 
ware  so,  as  the  inscription  occiu^  broken  off  on  a  fittgment 
inserted  scornfully  in  the  present  edifice,  this  edifice  must 
be  of  the  twelfth  century,  worked  with  fragments  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  that  built  in  the  ninth.  The  two  Ts  are, 
however,  hardly  a  foimdation  large  enough  to  build  the 
church  upon,  a  hundred  years  before  the  date  assigned  to 
it  both  by  history  and  tradition  (see  above,  §  8);  and  the 
reader  has  yet  to  be  made  aware  of  the  principal  fact  bear- 
ing on  the  question* 

§  81.  Above  the  first  story  of  the  apse  runs,  as  he  knows 
already,  a  gallery  imder  open  arches,  protected  by  a  light 

^  [Guida  ArHHioa  e  Storioa  di  Venettia  .  .  .  aulari  P.  SekaHco  e  V,  Ltunri,  Veneila, 
1862.J 
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balustrade.  This  balustrade  is  worked  on  the  outside  with 
mouldings,  of  which  I  shall  only  say  at  present  that  they 
are  of  exactly  the  same  school  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  the  existing  church.  But  the  great  horizontal  pieces 
of  stone  which  form  the  top  of  this  balustrade  are  fittgments 
of  an  older  building  turned  inside  out.  They  are  covered 
with  sculptures  on  the  back,  only  to  be  seen  by  mounting 
into  the  gallery.  They  have  once  had  an  arcade  of  low 
wide  arches  traced  on  their  surface,  the  spandrils  filled  with 
leafage,  and  archivolts  enriched  with  studied  chainwork  and 
with  crosses  in  their  centres.  These  pieces  have  been  used 
as  waste  marble  by  the  architect  of  the  existing  apse.  The 
small  arches  of  the  present  balustrade  are  cut  mercilessly 
through  lie  old  work,  and  the  profile  of  the  b.lustr«le  I 
cut  out  of  what  was  once  the  back  of  the  stone ;  only  some 
respect  is  shown  for  the  crosses  in  the  old  design,  the  blocks 
are  cut  so  that  these  shall  be  not  only  left  iminjured,  but 
come  in  the  centre  of  the  balustrades. 

§  82.  Now  let  the  reader  observe  carefidly  that  this 
balustrade  of  Murano  is  a  fence  of  other  things  than  the 
low  gallery  round  the  deserted  apse.  It  is  a  barrier  between 
two  great  schools  of  early  architecture.  On  one  side  it  was 
cut  by  Romanesque  workmen  of  the  early  Christian  ages, 
and  furnishes  us  with  a  distinct  type  of  a  kind  of  ornament 
which,  as  we  meet  with  other  examples  of  it,  we  shall  be 
able  to  describe  in  generic  terms,  and  to  throw  back  behind 
this  balustrade,  out  of  our  way.  The  front  of  the  balustrade 
presents  us  with  a  totally  different  condition  of  design,  less 
rich,  more  graceful,  and  here  shown  in  its  simplest  possible 
form.  From  the  outside  of  this  bar  of  marble  we  shall  com- 
mence our  progress  in  the  study  of  existing  Venetian  archi- 
tecture. The  only  question  is,  do  we  begin  from  the  tenth 
or  from  the  twelfth  century  ? 

§  88.  I  was  in  great  hopes  once  of  being  able  to  determine 
this  positively ;  but  the  alterations  in  all  the  early  buildings 
of  Venice  are  so  numerous,  and  the  foreign  fragments  intro- 
duced so    innumerable,  that  I    was    obliged  to    leave    the 
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question  doubtful.  But  one  circumstance  must  be  noted, 
bearing  upon  it  closely. 

In  the  woodcut  below.  Fig.  8,  6  is  an  archivolt  of  Murano, 
a  one  of  St.  Mark's  ;  the  latter  acknowledged  by  all  histo- 
rians and  all  investigators  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 

AU  the  twelfth  century  archivolts  in  Venice,  without 
exception,  are  on  the  model  of  a,  differing  only  in  their 
decorations  and  sculpture.  There  is  not  one  which  resembles 
that  of  Murano. 

But  the  deep  mouldings  of  Murano  are  almost  exactly 
umilar  to  those  of  St.  Mtchele  of  Pavia,  and  other  Lrombard 


churches  built,  some  as  early  as  the  seventh,  others  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.* 

On  this  ground  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  existing 
apse  of  Murano  is  part  of  the  original  earliest  church,  and 
that  the  inscribed  fragments  used  in  it  have  been  brought 
from  the  mainland.  The  balustrade,  however,  may  still  be 
later  than  the  rest ;  it  will  be  examined,  hereafter,  mf>re 
carefully.* 

I  have  not  space  to  give  any  farther  account  of  the 
exterior  of  the  buUding,  though  one  half  of  what  is  remark- 
able in  it  remains  untold.  We  must  now  see  what  is  left 
of  interest  within  the  walls. 

§  84.  All  hope  is  taken  away  by  our  first  glance ;  for  it 

*  Its  elevation  ii  given  to  scale  in  fig.  4,  Plate  13  below  [p.  S88]. 
<  [For  St  Mkliele,  aw  Vol  IX.  p.  40  r.] 
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falls  on  a  range  of  shafts  whose  bases  are  concealed  by  wooden 
panelling,  and  which  sustain  arches  decorated  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  Renaissance  upholstery,  with  stucco  roses 
in  squares  under  the  soffits,  and  egg  and  arrow  mouldings  on 
the  architraves,  gilded,  on  a  ground  of  spotty  black  and  green, 
with  a  small  pink-faced  and  black-eyed  cherub  on  every 
keystone ;  the  rest  of  the  church  being  for  the  most  part 
concealed  either  by  dirty  hangings,  or  dirtier  whitewash,  or 
dim  pictures  on  warped  and  wasting  canvas ;  all  vulgar,  vain, 
and  fouL^  Yet  let  us  not  tiun  back,  for  in  the  shadow  of  the 
apse  our  more  careful  glance  shows  us  a  Greek  Madonna, 
pictured  on  a  field  of  gold ;  and  we  feel  giddy  at  the  first 
step  we  make  on  the  pavement,  for  it,  also,  is  of  Greek 
mosaic,  waved  like  the  sea,^  and  dyed  like  a  dove's  neck. 

§  85.  Nor  are  the  original  features  of  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  altogether  indecipherable ;  the  entire  series  of  shafts 
marked  in  the  ground  plan  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  from 

^  [The  cathedral  underwent  elaborate  and  careful  restoration  at  the  expense  of  the 
GoYemment  in  1870*] 

'  fRuskin  had  the  same  theory  about  the  undulations  in  the  old  payement  of 
St  Mark's,  now  put  straight,  he  complains  (see  below,  p.  116  n,\  by  Messrs.  Salviati. 
When  he  was  in  Venice  in  1851,  his  nther  sent  him  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Mrs.  PioKzi  (Mrs.  Thrale),  where  the  same  suggestion  is  made.  ''The  Duoal  palace 
is  so  beautiAU,  it  were  worth  while  almost  to  cross  the  Alps  to  see  that,  and  return 
home  again  :  and  St  Mark's  Church,  whose  mosaic  paintings  on  the  outside  are  sur- 
passed by  no  work  of  art,  delights  one  no  less  on  entering  with  its  numberless  rarities, 
the  floormg  first,  which  is^  all  paved  with  precious  stones  of  the  second  rank,  in  small 
squares,  not  bigger  than  a  plajring-card  and  sometimes  less.  By  the  second  rank  in 
gems  I  mean,  camelian,  agate,  jasper,  serpentine,  and  yerd-antique ;  on  which  you 

Slace  your  feet  without  remorse,  but  not  without  a  yery  odd  sensation,  when  you 
nd  tne  ground  undulated  beneath  them,  to  represent  tne  wayes  of  the  sea,  and 
perpetuate  marine  ideas,  which  prevail  in  ever^hing  at  Venice"  {OUervoHowf  and 
R^fl^cUaiu  made  in  the  couree  qf  a  Journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Qermany,  by 
Hester  Lynch  Piozzi,  2  vols.  1789,  i.  152). 

''  I  think,"  wrote  Ruskin  in  reply  (Nov.  24,  1B51), '*  she  is  quite  right 
about  the  floor  being  to  imitate  waves  in  St  Mark's.     There  is  no  reason  for 
its  settling  when  there  is  no  weight    If  it  had  settled  so  much  under  plain 
pavement  what  would  it  have  done  under  the  piers?    I  think  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  intention,  and  that  it  was  partly  intended  to  be  marked  for  such 
by  the  very  curious  mosaic  of  the  Fat  Lion  on  the  Sea  and  the  Lean  Lion 
on  the  Sand,  which  in  another  manner  warned  Venice  always  to  keep  upon 
the  waves. " 
The  excavations  made  in  the  crypt  during  recent  y^^ars  seem,  however,  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  theory  in  the  case  of  St  Mark's.    '^  llie  uneven,  wavy  form  is  due,  not 
to  any  intent  of  imitating  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  to  the  fact  tnat  the  pavement 
is  supported  by  the  cr3rpt,  and  has  settled  into  hollows  corresponding  to  the  cells  of 
the  vaulting  which,  being  filled  with  loose  material,  are  leas  rigid  than  the  crown 
where  no  settlement  has  taken  place  "  (T.  Okey's  Veniee,  1903,  p.  241).] 
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the  western  entrance  to  the  apse,  are  nearly  uninjured ;  and 
I  believe  the  stilted  arches  iJiey  sustain  are  those  of  the 
original  fabric,  though  the  masonry  is  covered  by  the  Re- 
naissance stucco  mouldings.  Their  capitals,  for  a  wonder, 
are  left  bare,  and  appear  to  have  sustained  no  fiirther 
injury  Xhsn  has  resulted  from  the  insertion  of  a  large  brass 
chandelier  into  each  of  their  abaci,  each  chandeher  carrying 
a  sublime  wax  candle  two  inches  thick,  fastened  with  wire 
to  the  wall  above.  The  due  arrangement  of  these  append- 
ages, previous  to  festa  days,  can  only  be  effected  from  a 
ladder  set  against  the  angle  of  the  abacus ;  and  ten  minutes 
before  I  wrote  this  sentence,  I  had  the  privilege  of  watching 
the  candlelighter  at  his  work,  knocking  his  ladder  about 
the  heads  of  the  capitals  as  if  they  had  given  him  personal 
offence.  He  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking  away  one  of  the 
lamps  altogether,  with  a  bit  of  the  marble  of  the  abacus ;  the 
whole  falling  in  ruin  to  the  pavement,  and  causing  much 
consultation  and  clamour  among  a  tribe  of  beggars  who  were 
assisting  the  sacristan  with  their  wisdom  respecting  the 
festal  arrangements. 

§  86.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  capitals  themselves,  being 
somewhat  rudely  cut,  can  bear  this  kind  of  treatment  better 
than  most  of  tiiose  in  Venice.  They  are  all  founded  on 
the  Corinthian  t3rpe,  but  the  leaves  are  in  every  one  different : 
those  of  the  easternmost  capital  of  the  southern  range  are 
the  best,  and  very  beautiful,  but  presenting  no  features  of 
much  interest,  their  workmanship  being  inferior  to  most  of 
the  imitations  of  Corinthian  conmion  at  the  period;  much 
more  to  the  rich  fantasies  which  we  have  seen  at  Torcello. 
The  apse  itself,  to-day  (12th  September,  1851),  is  not  to 
be  described;  for  just  in  front  of  it,  behind  the  altar,  is  a 
magnificent  curtain  of  new  red  velvet  with  a  gilt  edge  and 
two  golden  tassels,  held  up  in  a  dainty  manner  by  t¥^ 
angels  in  the  upholsterer's  service;  and  above  all,  for  con- 
centration of  effect,  a  star  or  sun,  some  five  feet  broad,  the 
spikes  of  which  conceal  the  whole  of  the  figure  of  the 
Madonna  except  the  head  and  hands. 
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§  87.  The  pavement  is  however  still  left  open,  and  it  is 
of  infinite  interest,  although  grievously  distorted  and  de- 
faced. For  whenever  a  new  chapel  has  been  built,  or  a 
new  altar  erected,  the  pavement  has  been  broken  up  and 
readjusted  so  as  to  surround  the  newly  inserted  steps  or 
stones  with  some  appearance  of  symmetry;  portions  of  it 
either  covered  or  carried  away,  others  mercilessly  shattered 
or  replaced  by  modem  imitations,  and  those  of  very  different 
periods,  with  pieces  of  the  old  floor  left  here  and  there  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  worked  round  so  as  to  deceive  the 
eye  into  acceptance  of  the  whole  as  ancient.  The  portion, 
however,  which  occupies  the  western  extremity  of  the  nave, 
and  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  it  in  the  aisles,  are,  I 
believe,  in  their  original  positions,  and  very  little  injured: 
they  are  composed  chiefly  of  groups  of  peacocks,  lions,  stags, 
and  griffins, — ^two  of  each  in  a  group,  drinking  out  of  the 
same  vase,  or  shaking  claws  together, — enclosed  by  inter- 
lacing bands,  and  alternating  with  chequer  or  star  patterns, 
and  here  and  there  an  attempt  at  representation  of  archi- 
tecture, all  worked  in  marble  mosaic.  The  floors  of  Torcello 
and  of  St.  Mark's  are  executed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  what 
remains  at  Murano  is  finer  than  either,  in  the  extraordinary 
play  of  colour  obtained  by  the  use  of  variegated  marbles. 
At  St.  Mark's  the  patterns  are  more  intricate,  and  the  pieces 
far  more  skilfully  set  together;  but  each  piece  is  there 
commonly  of  one  colour :  at  Murano  every  fi:t^ment  is  itself 
variegated,  and  all  are  arranged  with  a  skill  and  feeling  not 
to  be  taught,  and  to  be  observed  with  deep  reverence,  for 
that  pavement  is  not  dateless,  like  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
it  bears  its  date  on  one  of  its  central  circles,  1140,  and  is, 
in  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  in  Italy, 
showing  thus  early,  and  in  those  rude  chequers  which  the 
bared  knee  of  the  Murano  fisher  wears  in  its  daily  bending, 
the  beginning  of  that  mighty  spirit  of  Venetian  colour,  which 
was  to  be  consummated  m  Titian. 

§  88.  But  we  must  quit  the  church  for  the  present,  for 
its  gamishings  are  completed;    the  candles  are  all  upright 
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in  their  sockets,  and  the  curtains  drawn  into  festoons,  and 
a  pasteboard  crescent,  gay  with  artificial  flowers,  has  been 
attached  to  the  capital  of  every  pillar,  in  order,  together 
with  the  gilt  angels,  to  make  the  place  look  as  much  like 
Paradise  as  possible.  If  we  return  to-morrow  we  shall  find 
it  filled  with  wofiil  groups  of  aged  men  and  women,  wasted 
and  fever-struck,  fixed  in  paralytic  supplication,  half-kneeling, 
half-crouched  upon  the  pavement;  bowed  down,  partly  in 
feebleness,  partly  in  a  fearful  devotion,  with  their  grey  clothes 
cast  far  over  their  faces,  ghastly  and  settled  into  a  gloomy 
animal  misery,  all  but  the  glittering  eyes  and  muttering  lips. 

Fit  inhabitants,  these,  for  what  was  once  the  garden  of 
Venice,  "a  terrestrial  Paradise, — a  place  of  nymphs  and 
demigods  1 "  * 

§  89.  We  return,  yet  once  again,  on  the  following  day. 
Worshippers  and  objects  of  worship,  the  sickly  crowd  and 
gilded  angels,  all  are  gone;  and  there,  far  in  the  apse,  is 
seen  the  sad  Madonna  standing  in  her  folded  robe,  lifting 
her  hands  in  vanity  of  blessing.^  There  is  little  else  to  draw 
away  our  thoughts  from  the  solitary  image.  An  old  wooden 
tablet,  carved  into  a  rude  effigy  of  San  Donato,  which  occupies 
the  central  niche  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tribune,  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  but  is  unconnected  with  the  history  of 
the  older  church.  The  faded  frescoes  of  saints,  which  cover 
the  upper  tier  of  the  wall  of  the  apse,  are  also  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  much  more  the  piece  of  Renaissance  work- 
manship, shaft  and  entablature,  above  the  altar  which   has 

♦  "  Laogo  de'  ninfe  e  de'  semidei." — M,  Andrea  Caltno,  quoted  by  Mutinelli, 
Annali  Urbani  di  Venezia  (Venice,  1841),  p.  362. 


^  [Elsewhere  Ruskin  instances  the  Madonna  of  Murano  as  a  t3rpe  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  distinguished  from  the  Madonna  Reine  and  the  Madonna  Nourrice :  see 
Bible  of  AmierUf  ch.  iv.  It  had  already  heen  described  bv  Lord  Lindsay :  ''At 
Murano  the  mosaic  in  the  tribune  of  the  Duomo,  executed  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Bysintine  revival — a  single 
figure  onlv,  the  Virgin,  the  Greek  type — standing  on  a  cushion  of  cloth  of  gold,  alone 
in  the  field,  and  completely  enveloped  in  her  long  blue  robe ;  her  hanos  are  held, 
forth  appealingly  towards  the  spectator,  two  large  tear-drops  bang  on  her  cheeky 
settled  sorrow  dwells  on  every  feature ;  the  very  spirit  of  the  '  Stabat  Mater '  breathes 
through  this  affecting  portraiture— the  silent,  searching  look  for  sympathy  is  irre- 
sistible "  (Sketches  of  the  History  ef  Ckristian  Art,  1847,  vol  i.  p.  128).] 

X.  E 
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* 

been  thrust  into  the  midst  of  all,  and  has  cut  away  part  of 
the  feet  of  the  Madonna.  Nothing  remains  of  the  original 
structure  but  the  semidome  itself,  the  cornice  whence  it 
springs,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  exterior  of 
the  church,  and  the  border  and  feu^e-arch  which  surround  it 
The  ground  of  the  dome  is  of  gold,  unbroken  except  by 
the  upright  Madonna,  and  usual  inscription,  MR  ®V.^  The 
figure  wears  a  robe  of  blue,  deeply  fringed  with  gold,  which 
seems  to  be  gathered  on  the  h^td  and  thrown  back  on  the 
shoulders,  crossing  the  breast,  and  falling  in  many  folds  to 
the  ground.  The  under  robe,  shown  beneath  it  where  it 
opens  at  the  breast,  is  of  the  same  colour ;  the  whole,  except 
the  deep  gold  fringe,  being  simply  the  dress  of  the  women 
of  the  time.  ''Le  donne,  anco  elle  del  1100,  vestivano  di 
turchino  con  manti  in  spalla^  che  le  coprivano  dinanzi  e  di 
dietro."* 

Round  the  dome  there  is  a  coloured  mosaic  border ;  and 
on  the  edge  of  its  arch,  legible  by  the  whole  congregation, 
this  inscription : 

"  Quos  Eva  contrivit,  pia  virgo  Makia  redemit  ; 

HANC  CUNCTI  LAUDENT,  QUI  CrISTI  MUNERE  GAUDENT."  t 

The  whole  edifice  is,  therefore,  simply  a  temple  to  the 
Virgin:  to  her  is  ascribed  the  fact  of  Redemption,  and  to 
her  its  praise. 

§  40.  "  And  is  this,"  it  will  be  asked  of  me,  "  the  time, 
is  this  the  worship,  to  which  you  would  have  us  look  back 

*  ^'The  women^  even  as  far  back  as  1100^  wore  dresses  of  blue^  with 
mantles  on  the  shoulder^  which  clothed  them  before  and  behind." — Sansovino. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  dress  more  modest  or  beautiful.  See 
Appendix  7  [p.  447]. 

t  "  Whom  Eve  destroyed,  the  pious  Virgin  Mary  redeemed ; 
All  praise  her^  who  rejoice  in  the  Grace  of  Christ."  ^ 

Vide  Appendix  8  [p.  447]. 


^  [MHTHP  eHOV  (Mother  of  God).] 

*  [More  literally^  /^Let  all  praise  her  who  ei^joy  Christ's  giit"] 
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with  reverence  and  r^ret?"  Inasmuch  as  redemption  is 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin,  No.  Inasmuch  as  redemption  is  a 
thing  desired,  believed,  rejoiced  in.  Yes, — and  Yes  a  thousand 
times.  As  far  as  the  Virgin  is  worshipped  in  place  of  God, 
No ;  but  as  far  as  there  is  the  evidence  of  worship  itself,  and 
of  the  sense  of  a  Divine  presence.  Yes.  For  there  is  a  wider 
division  of  men  than  that  into  Christian  and  Pagan:  before 
we  ask  what  a  man  worships,  we  have  to  ask  whether  he 
worships  at  all.  Observe  Christ's  own  words  on  this  head: 
''  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit,  and  in  truth."  ^  The  worshipping  in  spirit  comes 
first,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  worshipping  in 
truth.  Therefore,  there  is  first  the  broad  division  of  men 
into  Spirit  worshippers  and  Flesh  worshippers;  and  then,  of 
the  Spirit  worshippers,  the  farther  division  into  Christian  and 
Pagan, — ^worshippers  in  Falsehood  or  in  Truth.  I  therefore, 
for  the  moment,  omit  all  inquiry  how  far  the  Mariolatry  of 
the  early  Church  did  indeed  eclipse  Christ,  or  what  measure 
of  deeper  reverence  for  the  Son  of  God  was  still  felt  through 
all  the  grossest  forms  of  Madonna  worship.  Let  that  worship 
be  taken  at  its  worst;  let  the  goddess  of  this  dome  oil 
Murano  be  looked  upon  as  just  in  the  same  sense  an  idol 
as  the  Athene  of  the  Acropolis,  or  the  Syrian  Queen  of 
Heaven ;  and  then,  on  this  darkest  assumption,  balance  well 
the  difference  between  those  who  worship  and  those  who 
worship  not; — ^that  difference  which  there  is  in  the  sight 
of  God,  in  all  ages,  between  the  calculating,  smiling,  self- 
sustained,  self-governed  man,  and  the  beUeving,  weeping, 
wondering,  struggling.  Heaven-governed  man; — ^between  the 
men  who  say  in  their  hearts  "there  is  no  Gk)d,"  and  those 
who  acknowledge  a  God  at  every  step,  "if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him."*  For  that  is  indeed 
the  difference  which  we  shall  find,  in  the  end,  between  the 
builders  of  this  day  and  the  builders  on  that  sand  island 
long  ago.     They  did  honour  something  out  of  themselves; 

»  [John  iv.  24.] 

'  [Psalms  xiv.  1,  liii.  1 ;  Acts  xvii.  27.] 
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they  did  believe  in  spiritual  presence  judging,  animating, 
redeeming  them ;  they  built  to  its  honour  and  for  its  habita- 
tion ;  and  were  content  to  pass  away  in  nameless  multitudes, 
so  only  that  the  laboiu:  of  their  hands  might  fix  in  the  sea- 
wildemess  a  throne  for  their  guardian  angel.  In  this  was 
their  strength,  and  there  was  indeed  a  Spirit  walking  with 
them  on  the  waters,  though  they  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof,  though  the  Masters  voice  came  not  to  them,  "It 
is  J."  ^  What  their  error  cost  them,  we  shall  see  hereafter ; 
for  it  remained  when  the  majesty  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
worship  had  departed,  and  remains  to  this  day.  Mariolatry 
is  no  special  characteristic  of  the  twelfth  century;  on  the 
outside  of  that  very  tribune  of  San  Donato,  in  its  central 
recess,  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  receives  the  reverence 
once  paid  to  the  blue  vision  upon  the  inner  dome.  With 
rouged  cheeks  and  painted  brows,  the  frightful  doll  stands 
in  wretchedness  of  rags,  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  the 
votive  lamps  at  its  feet;  and  if  we  would  know  what  has 
been  lost  or  gained  by  Italy  in  the  six  hundred  years  that 
have  worn  the  marbles  of  Murano,  let  us  consider  how  far 
the  priests  who  set  up  this  to  worship,  the  populace  who 
have  this  to  adore,  may  be  nobler  than  the  men  who  con- 
ceived that  lonely  figure  standing  on  the  golden  field,  or 
than  those  to  whom  it  seemed  to  receive  their  prayer  at 
evening,  far  away,  where  they  only  saw  the  blue  clouds  rising 
out  of  the  burning  sea. 

»  [Matthew  xiv.  27  ;  Mark  vi.  48-50.] 


CHAPTER   IV 

ST.   MARrSi 

§  1.  "  And  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus." 
If  as  the  shores  of  Asia  lessened  upon  his  sight,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  weak  disciple 
who  had  turned  back  when  his  hand  was  on  the  plough,  and 
who  had  been  judged,  by  the  chiefest  of  Christ's  captains, 

^  [This  chapter  forms,  with  some  omissions  noted  in  their  places^  ch.  iv.  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  '^Travellers'  Edition."  Among  the  MS.  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  there  is  a  large 
nmnher  of  sheets  belonging  to  earlier  drafts  of  this  chapter.  Ruskin  had  at  fint 
intended  to  describe  the  architectural  features  of  the  building  minutely  throughout, 
with  plans  and  diagrams.  This  intention  was  abandoned  when  he  perceived  that  a 
volume  would  be  required  for  its  fulfilment.  (An  elaborate  series  of  volumes  has  in 
recent  years  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  lii.).  Rualdn 
sent  home  a  first  draft  of  the  chapter  on  November  30,  1851 ;  and  the  criticisms  of 
his  &ther,  who  seems  to  have  found  the  architectural  details  a  little  dry^  may  hav^ 
induced  the  author  to  adopt  a  more  generalised  treatment.  Some  of  the  material, 
collected  and  worked  up  for  inclusion  in  the  original  draft,  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  other  places;  see  below,  ch.  v.  §§  11-13  for  remarks  on  the  varied  harmonies  of 
proportion  in  the  arches  of  the  western  facade,  and  Appendix  9  (pp.  448-450)  for  the 
relations  of  the  shafts  and  wall,  and  the  superimposition  of  the  snafts.  The  unused 
material  among  the  MSS.  preserved  by  Ruskin  is  for  the  most  part  either  incomplete 
or  unintelligible  without  the  intended  illustrations.  The  following  passage  on  the 
plinth  is,  however^  complete  in  itself : — 

''The  base  is  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  parts  of  the  structure.  It 
appears  to  have  been  restored,  along  the  facade  and  northern  side,  at  a 
period  comparatively  recent;  and  on  the  southern  side,  partly  torn  away, 
partly  replaced  by  Renaissance  plinths ;  and  the  restorations  have  been  so 
frequent,  so  confused,  and  in  many  places  so  dextrous,  that  it  has  become 
altogether  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  original  condition  of 
this  part  of  the  building.  The  base,  however,  along  the  west  front  is  at  present 
consistent  with  itself,  and  harmonizes  with  the  effect  of  the  whole,  so  that, 
whatever  its  date,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  its  arrangement  for  its  own 
sake,  even  were  it  not  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  comprehend  that  of  the 
superstructure.  The  first  elevation,  then,  above  the  pavement  of  St.  Mark's 
Place  is  a  step,  or  plinth,  about  a  foot  high,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
height  of  the  pavement  itself.  It  retires  with  the  line  of  the  wall  piers  in 
the  main  entrances  or  porches,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  and  third,  but  it  forms 
a  raised  floor  in  the  other  three  porches,  cheouered  with  red  and  white 
marble.  It  is  &ced  all  along  with  panels  of  red  marble,  enclosing  slabs  of 
white,  or  nearly  white,  some  of  the  pieces  being  more  or  lees  veined  .  .  . 
[reference  to  a  diagram].  Above  this  plinth  rises  another,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  and  &lling  about  1  „  2  back  from  the  lower  plinth  along  the 
tonts  of  the  piers.      On  this  member  of  the  base  the  lower  pillars  m  the 
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unworthy  thenceforward  to  go  forth  with  him  to  the  work,* 
how  wonderful  would  he  have  thought  it,  that  by  the  lion 
symbol  in  fiiture  ages  he  was  to  be  represented  among  men ! 
how  woful,  that  the  war-cry  of  his  name  should  so  often 
reanimate  the  rage  of  the  soldier,  on  those  very  plains  where 
he  himself  had  failed  in  the  courage  of  the  Christian,  and  so 
often  dye  with  fruitless  blood  that  very  Cypriot  Sea,  over 
whose  waves,  in  repentance  and  shame,  he  was  following  the 
Son  of  Consolation! 

§  2.  That  the  Venetians  possessed  themselves  of  his  body 
in  the  ninth  century,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt,  nor  that  it  was  principally  in  consequence  of  their 
having  done  so,  that  they  chose  him  for  their  patron  saint.^ 
There  exists,  however,  a  tradition  that  before  he  went  into 
Egypt  he  had  founded  the  church  at  Aquileia,  and  was  thus 
in  some  sort  the  first  bishop  of  the  Venetian  isles  and  people. 
I  believe  that  this  tradition  stands  on  nearly  as  good  grounds 
as  that  of  St.  Peter  having  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome ;  f 
but,  as  usual,  it  is  enriched  by  various  later  additions  and 
embellishments,  much  resembling  the  stories  told  respecting 
the  church  of  Murano.  Thus  we  find  it  recorded  by  the 
Santo  Padre  who  compiled  the  "  Vite  de*  Santi  spettanti  alle 

♦  Acts  xiii.  IS,  XV.  38,  39. 

t  The  reader  who  desires  to  investigate  it  may  consult  Galliciolli,  "  Delle 
Memorie  Venete"  (Venice,  1795),  torn,  ii.,  p.  332,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
by  him. 

porches  stand,  and  it  forms  a  convenient  seat,  about  two  feet  wide,  betweeu 
the  bases  of  these  pillars,  the  lower  plinth  forming  the  step  to  it.     The 
common  people  sleep  or  lounge  upon  it  nearly  all  day,  except  when  it  is 
occupied  as  a  counter  by  the  vendors  of  toys,  mats,  or  books,  noticed  in  the 
appendix  to  vol.  i."    [Vol.  IX.  p.  472  and  cf,  §  15  below.] 
With  regard  to  this  base,  and  in  relation  to  the  appearance  of  the  edifice  generally, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  "  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  Piazza  has  somewhat 
detracted  from  the  elevation  of  both  the  basilica  and  the  palace.     Fynes  Mor3r8on 
notes  in  his  Itinerary  (1617)  that  'there  were  stairs  of  old  to  mount  out  of  the  market- 
place into  the  church,  till  the  waters  of  the  channel  increasing,  they  were  forced  to 
raise  the  height  of  the  market-place ' "  (T.  Okey's  Venice,  p.  222).     For  some  other 
remarks  on  the  base  of  St.  Mark  s,  see  in  the  next  volume.  Final  Appendix  (1).] 

^  rWith  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  the  reader  should  compare  St, 
Mar/r9  Rett,  ch.  viii.,  where  Ruskin  emphasises  more  strongly  than  here  ''  what  the 
church  had  been  built  for,"  namely,  to  be  ''  a  chapel  over  the  cherished  grave "  of 
St.  Mark.    The  ''Travellers'  Edition ''  omits  ftt>m  this  pomt  down  to  line  10  in  §  a] 
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Chiese  di  Venezia,"  *  that  "  St.  Mark  having  seen  the  people 
of  Aquileia  well  grounded  in  religion,  and  being  called  to 
Rome  by  St.  Peter,  before  setting  off  took  with  him  the 
holy  bishop  Hermagoras,  and  went  in  a  small  boat  to  the 
marshes  of  Venice.  There  were  at  that  period  some  houses 
built  upon  a  certam  high  bank  called  Rialto,  and  the  boat 
being  driven  by  the  wind  was  anchored  m  a  marshy  place, 
when  St.  Mark,  snatched  into  ecstasy,  heard  the  voice  of  an 
angel  saying  to  him :  '  Peace  be  to  thee,  Mark ;  ^  here  shall 
thy  body  rest.'  '*  The  angel  goes  on  to  foretell  the  building 
of  ^'una  stupenda,  ne  piil  veduta  Cittk'*;  but  the  fable  is 
hardly  ingenious  enough  to  deserve  farther  relation.' 

§  8.  But  whether  St.  Mark  was  first  bishop  of  Aquileia 
or  not,  St.  Theodore  was  the  first  patron  of  the  city;  nor 
can  he  yet  be  considered  as  having  entirely  abdicated  his 
early  right,  as  his  statue,  standing  on  a  crocodile,  still 
companions  the  winged  lion  on  the  opposing  pillar  of  the 
piazzetta.'  A  church  erected  to  this  Saint  is  said  to  have 
occupied,  before  the  ninth  century,  the  site  of  St.  Mark's  f 
and  the  traveller,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  great  square, 
ought  not  to  leave  it  wilJiout  endeavouring  to  imagine  its 
aspect  in  that  early  time,  when  it  was  a  green  field,  cloister- 
like and  quiet,  t  divided  by  a  small  canal,  with  a  line  of  trees 
on  each  side;  and  extending  between  the  two  churches  of 
St.  Theodore  and  St.  Geminian,*  as  the  little  piazza  of 
Torcello  lies  between  its  "  palazzo  "  and  cathedral. 

*  Venice,  176l,  torn,  i.,  p.  126. 

t  St.  Mark's  Place,  *'  partly  covered  by  turf,  and  planted  with  a  few  trees ; 
and  on  account  of  its  pleasant  aspect  called  BroUo  or  Broglio,  that  is  to  say. 
Garden."  The  canal  passed  through  it,  over  which  is  built  the  bridge  of  the 
Malpassi.     Galliciolli,  lib.  i.,  cap.  viii. 

[See  Vol.  IX.  p.  30  n.,  where  a  ftdfihnent  of  this  promise  is  referred  to.] 

revising  this  passage  for  the  "  Travellers'  Edition  "  Ruskin  noted  here  : — 

*'  1  nave  ceased  now  to  look  for  ingenuity  in  fables ;  and  look  only  for  feel- 
ing, or  meaning.^ 
^  [The  kgend  of  St.  Theodore  is  told,  and  his  place  in  the  early  affections  of  the 
Venetians  fuUv  described  in  St,  Marie*  Best,  §§  1,  23,  26,  28,  41,  64,  124.] 

*  [This  early  church  was  also  dedicated  to  another  saint,  and  in  one  MS.  draft  of 
the  chapter  Ruskin  thus  refers  to  the  legends  : — 

*'  San  Menna,  to  whom  the  church  of  St.  Geminiano  was  partly  dedicated, 
was  an  Eg]rptian  saint  of  the  third  century,  of  whom  little  is  recorded  but 
that  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  Christian ;  that  on  the  publication  of  the  edict 
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§  4.  But  in  the  year  818,  when  the  seat  of  government 
•was  finally  removed  to  Rialto,  a  Ducal  Palace,  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  present  one  stands,  with  a  Ducal  Chapel 
beside  it,*  gave  a  very  different  character  to  the  Square  of 
St.  Mark ;  and  fifteen  years  later,  the  acquisition  of  the  body 
of  the  Saint,  and  its  deposition  in  the  Ducal  Chapel,  perhaps 
not  yet  completed,  occasioned  the  investiture  of  that  Chapel 
with  all  possible  splendour.  St.  Theodore  was  deposed  from 
his  patronship,  and  his  church  destroyed,  to  make  room  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  one  attached  to  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  thenceforward  known  as  "  St.  Mark's."  t 

§  5.  This  first  church  was  however  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
the  Ducal  Palace  was  burned  in  the  revolt  against  ^Candiano, 
in  976.^    It  was  partly  rebuilt  by  his  successor,  Pietro  Orseolo, 

*  My  authorities  for  this  statement  are  given  below^  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Ducal  Palace  [pp.  336-337]. 

t  In  the  Chronicles,  '^  Sancti  Marci  Ducalis  Cappella." 


of  Diocletian  he  retired  from  the  city  of  Corice  in  Phrygia  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  prepare  for  martyrdom,  and  that  after  five  years,  returning  in  the 
midst  of  some  pablic  games,  he  went  into  the  amphitheatre  in  the  dress  of  a 
hermit,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  Christian  aloud,  using  the  words  of  Isaiah 
[Ixv.  IL  '  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not,  I  was  manifest  to  them 
that  asked  not  after  me,'  and  that  he  then  and  there  suffered  martyrdom 
under  grievous  torments.  The  '  Padre  dell'  Oratorio  di  Venezia,'  from  whose 
work  [see  note  *  on  p.  71]  I  abridge  this  account,  does  indeed  fix  the  date  of 
the  martyrdom  in  260 ;  and  as  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  did  not  begin 
till  dOd,  some  slight  suspicion  may  attach  at  least  to  the  chronology  of  the 
relation,  if  not  to  its  circumstances.  In  the  accounts  of  St.  Geminian  some 
difficulties  of  this  kind  have  been  recognised  by  the  pious  writers  themselves. 
Finding  some  of  the  actions  of  the  saint  authoritatively  described  as  having' 

taken  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  [word  indecipherable],  and 

others  m  the  time  of  Attila,  they  have  dexterously  reconciled  tiie  accounts  by 
a  postulate  of  two  St  Geminians,  both  bishops  of  Modena." 
For  the  more  generally  accepted  legend  of  St  Geminian,  the  subject  of  many  pictures 
in,  or  painted  for,  churches  of  Modena,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Arty 
ed.  1850,  p.  417.     On  the  dates  of  various  parts  of  St  Mark's,  see  V'ol.  IX.  p.  6.1 

^  [Pietro  Candiano  IV.  (959-976),  who  commenced  his  public  career  by  rebellion 
affainst  his  fiither,  ended  it  by  the  suspicion  he  engendered  that  he  was  aiming  at 
absolute  sovereignty.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  populace,  and  the  palace  was  fired  : 
see  H.  F.  Brown's  Venice y  1895,  p.  59.    The  reign  of  his  successor,  Pietro  Orseolo  1. 

S 976-978),  was  mainly  concerned  with  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  which  had 
lestroyed  the  palace,  the  church,  and  many  private  houses.  He  summoned  workmen 
from  Oonstantmople,  and  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  private  fortune  to  the  new  Basilica 
of  St  Mark.  He  then  abdicated  in  order  to  enter  a  monastery  :  see  SL  Marine  Reet, 
ch.  ix.  ''Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus"  (by  A.  Wedderbum),  §1^*  where  the  mosaic 
of  him  in  the  Baptistery  is  described ;  see  also  below,  oh.  viii.  §  10  and  n.] 
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on  a  larger  scale;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Bjrzantine 
architects,  the  fabric  was  carried  on  under  successive  Doges 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years;  the  main  building  being  com- 
pleted in  1071,  but  its  incrustation  with  marble  not  till  con- 
siderably later.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1085,^  according  to  Sansovino  and  the  author  of  the  ''  Chiesa 
Ducale  di  S.  Marco,"  in  1094  according  to  Lazari,  but 
certainly  between  1084  and  1096,  those  years  being  the  limits 
of  the  reign  of  Vital  Falier;  I  incline  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1085, 
though  Sansovino  writes,  by  mistake,  Ordelafo  instead  of 
Vital  Falier.  But,  at  aU  events,  before  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  great  consecration  of  the  church  took 
place.  It  was  again  injured  by  fire  in  1106,  but  repaired; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  fall  of  Venice  there  was  probably 
no  Doge  who  did  not  in  some  slight  degree  embellish  cmt 
alter  the  fabric,  so  that  few  parts  of  it  can  be  pronounced 
boldly  to  be  of  any  given  date.  Two  periods  of  interference 
are,  however,  notable  above  the  rest :  tiie  first,  that  in  which 
the  Gk)thic  school  had  superseded  the  Byzantine  towards  the 
blose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  pinnacles,  uppa 
archivolts,  and  window  traceries  were  added  to  the  exterior, 
and  the  great  screen,  with  various  chapels  and  tabernacle- 
work,  to  the  interior;  the  second,  when  the  Renaissance 
school  superseded  the  Gothic,  and  the  pupils  of  Titian  and 
Tintoret  substituted,  over  one  half  of  the  church,  their  own 
compositions  for  the  Greek  mosaics  with  which  it  was 
originally   decorated  ;t   happily,  though  with  no  good-will, 

*  "  To  God  the  Lord,  the  glorious  Virgin  Annunciate^  and  the  Protector 
St  Mark." — Comer,  p.  14.  It  is  needless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
various  authorities  for  the  above  statements.  I  have  consulted  the  best.  The 
previous  inscription  once  existing  on  the  church  itself: 

"  Anno  milleno  transacto  bisque  trigeno 
Desuper  undecimo  fuit  facta  primo/' 

is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  is  conjectured  by  Comer,  ¥rith  much  probability, 
to  have  perished  ''in  qualche  ristauro." 

t  Signed  Bartolomeus  Bozza,  l634,  l647,  l656,  etc. 
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having  left  enough  to  enable  us  to  unagine  and  lament  what 
they  destroyed.  Of  this  irreparable  loss  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  hereafter ;  ^  meantime,  I  wish  only  to  fix  in  the  reader's 
mind  the  succession  of  periods  of  alterations  as  firmly  and 
simply  as  possible.^ 

§  6.  We  have  seen  that  the  main  body  of  the  church 
may  be  broadly  stated  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Gothic  additions  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  restored  mosaics 
of  the  seventeenth.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
at  a  glance  the  Gothic  portions  from  the  B3rzantine;  but 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  long, 
during  the  course  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
additions  were  made  to  the  Byzantine  church,  which  cannot 
be  easily  distinguished  f5pom  the  work  of  the  eleventh  century, 
being  purposely  executed  in  the  same  manner.  Two  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  evidence  on  this  point  are,  a  mosaic 
in  the  south  transept,  and  another  over  the  northern  door  of 
the  fafade ;  the  first  representing  the  interior,  the  second  the 
exterior  of  the  ancient  church.' 

§  7.  It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  existing  build- 
ing was  consecrated*  by  the  Doge  Vital  Falier.  A  peculiar 
solemnity  was  given  to  that  of  consecration,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Venetian  people,  by  what  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  arranged  and  most  successful  impostures  ever 
attempted  by  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  body 
of  St.  Mark  had,  without  doubt,  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion of  976;  but  the  revenues  of  the  church  depended  too 
much  upon  the  devotion  excited  by  these  relics  to  permit 
the   confession  of  their  loss.     The  following  is  the  account 
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[See  below^  p.  139.] 

^See  the  Circular  respecting  Memorial  Studies  qfSt.  Mark's  (iu  the  volume  contain- 
ing iSi.  Mark's  Rest)  where  Raskin  emphasises  the  antiquity  of  much  of  the  existing 
building.  The  visitor  finds  it  hard  to  realise^  he  says^  "  that  he  is  actually  standing 
before  the  very  shafts  and  stones  that  were  set  on  their  foundations  here  while  Harold 
the  Saxon  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  Confessor  under  the  fresh-raised  vaults  of  the  first 
Norman  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  now  a  single  arch  only  remains  standing."] 

'  [The  mosaic  in  the  south  transept,  Ruskin  proceeds  to  describe  (§  8) ;  the  other 
—over  the  Door  of  St.  Alipius — is  described  and  illustrated  in  Dr.  Alexanaer  Robertson's 
Bible  of  St,  Mark,  1898,  p.  CS.] 

*  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Kuskin  here  inserts  the  words  '^  in  completion. ^^ 
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given  by  Comer,  and  believed  to  this  day  by  the  Venetians, 
of  the  pretended  miracle  by  which  it  was  concealed.^ 

"  After  the  repairs  undertaken  by  the  Doge  Orseolo,  the 
place  in  which  the  body  of  the  holy  Evangelist  rested  had 
been  altogether  forgotten ;  so  that  the  Doge  Vital  Falier  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  place  of  the  venerable  deposit  This 
was  no  light  affliction,  not  only  to  the  pious  Doge,  but  to  all 
the  citizens  and  people ;  so  that  at  last,  moved  by  confidence 
in  the  Divine  m^,  they  determined  to  implore,  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  the  manifestation  of  so  great  a  treasure,  which  did 
not  now  depend  upon  any  human  efiPort.  A  general  fast  being 
therefore  proclaimed,  and  a  solemn  procession  appointed  for 
the  25th  day  of  June,  while  the  people  assembled  in  the 
church  interceded  with  God  in  fervent  prayers  for  the  desired 
boon,  they  beheld,  with  as  much  amazement  as  joy,  a  slight 
shaking  in  the  marbles  of  a  pillar  (near  the  place  where  the 
altar  of  the  Cross  is  now),  which,  presently  falling  to  the  earth, 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  rejoicing  people  the  chest  of  bronze 
in  which  the  body  of  the  Evangelist  was  laid." 

§  8.  Of  the  main  facts  of  this  tale  there  is  no  doubt.  They 
were  embellished  afterwards,  as  usual,  by  many  fanciful  tradi- 
tions; as,  for  instance,  that,  when  the  sarcophagus  was  dis- 
covered, St.  Mark  extended  his  hand  out  of  it,  with  a  gold 
ring  on  one  of  the  fingers,  which  he  permitted  a  noble  of  the 
Dolfin  family  to  remove ;  and  a  quaint  and  delightful  story 
was  further  invented  of  this  ring,  which  I  shall  not  repeat  here, 

^  [The  body^  or  repated  body,  of  St.  Mark  has  had  in  all  five  resting-plaoes  in 
Venice  :^1)  in  the  Dacal  Palace,  for  three  years,  until  the  church  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive it ;  (2)  in  the  crjrpt  of  the  church,  8d&-976 ;  (3)  a  place  unknown,  during  its 
''  concealment,"  976-1094.  One  reputed  place  is  ''  the  large  pilaster  that  sustains  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  central  cupola  in  the  south  transept.  The  south  side  of  this 
pilaster  bears  a  panel  of  rich  mosaic  decoration,  with  a  lamp  in  its  centre,  which  marks 
the  spot  from  which,  tradition  says,  the  body  was  taken  in  1094"  As  a  matter  of  fiict, 
the  pilaster  has  never  been  disturbed  since  the  church  was  built.  The  other  supposed 
hiding-place  is  a  column  shown  in  the  mosaic  described  below  (§  8).  (4)  The  new 
crypt,  the  present  one,  into  which  the  body  was  borne  in  1094.  A  leadenplate  states 
that  the  sepulture  was  made  "  in  the  vear  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  1094, 
in  the  8th  day  of  the  current  month  October,  in  the  reign  of  the  Doge  Vital 
Falier. '^  There  it  remained  till  (5)  it  was  moved  in  1811  to  its  present  resting-place, 
under  the  high  altar  of  the  chancel.  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Bible  of  SL  Mark, 
pp.  68-72.] 
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as  it  is  now  as  well  known  as  any  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights.^ 
But  the  fast  and  the  discovery  of  the  coffin,  by  whatever 
means  effected,  are  facts ;  and  they  are  recorded  ^  in  one  of  the 
best-preserved  mosaics  of  the  south '  transept,  executed  very 
certainly  not  long  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  closely  re- 
sembling in  its  treatment  that  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry/  and 
showing,  in  a  conventional  manner,  the  interior  of  the  church, 
as  it  then  was,  filled  by  the  people,  first  in  prayer,  then  in 
thanksgiving,  the  pillar  standing  open  before  them,  and  the 
Doge,  in  the  midst  of  them,  distinguished  by  his  crimson 
bonnet  embroidered  with  gold,  but  more  unmistakably  by  the 
inscription  ''  Dux "  over  his  head,  as  uniformly  is  the  case  in 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  most  other  pictorial  works  of  the 
period.  The  church  is,  of  course,  rudely  represented,  and  the 
two  upper  stories  of  it  reduced  to  a  small  scale  in  order  to 
form  a  background  to  the  figures ;  one  of  those  bold  pieces  of 
picture  history  which  we  in  our  pride  of  perspective,  and  a 
thousand  things  besides,  never  dare  attempt.  "^  We  should  have 
put  in  a  column  or  two,  of  the  real  or  perspective  size,  and 

*  "The  church  ...  we  never  dare  attempt." — I  leave  this  exceedingly 
ill-written  sentence,  trusting  the  reader  will  think  I  write  better  now.  [1879*] 

^  [The  story  is  of  the  miraculous  intervention  of  St.  Mark^  with  St.  George  and  St. 
Nicholas,  to  save  Venice  ftt>m  being  overwhelmed  by  a  great  storm  in  1340.  The  saints 
had  themselves  rowed  out  to  sea  by  a  fisherman,  and  there  exorcised  the  demons  of  the 
storm.  ''  Then  St.  Mark  took  off  a  ring  which  was  on  his  finger,  which  ring  was  worth 
Ave  ducats ;  and  he  said, '  Show  them  this,  and  tell  them  when  they  look  in  the  sanctuary 
they  will  not  find  it;'  and  thereupon  he  disappeared.  The  next  morning  the  said 
fisherman  presented  himself  before  the  Doge  and  related  all  he  had  seen  the  night 
before,  and  showed  him  the  ring  for  a  sign.  And  the  Procuratore  having  sent  for  the 
ring,  and  sought  it  in  the  usual  place,  round  it  not ;  by  reason  of  which  miracle  the 
fisherman  was  paid,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  ordained,  giving  thanks ,to  God,  and 
to  the  relics  oi  the  three  holy  saints,  who  rest  in  our  land  and  who  delivered  us  from 
this  great  danger.  The  ring  was  given  to  Signor  Marco  Loredano  and  to  Signer  Andrea 
Dandolo,  the  Procuratore,  who  placed  it  in  the  sanctuary."  The  whole  tale,  translated 
from  the  old  chronicles,  may  be  read  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  It 
is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  picture  by  Paris  Bordone  in  the  Venetian  Academy.] 

*  [The  "  Travellers*  Edition  "  here  resumes  from  line  4  of  §  2,  reading  "  The  re- 
discovery of  the  relics,  lost  in  the  conflagration  of  976,  is  recorded  .  .  ."  In  crossing 
out  §  7,  Ruskin  noted  it  as  ''a  vile  piece  of  sectarian  puppjrism  and  insolence."] 

*  [All  previous  editions  read  "  north  "  for  "  south  * — an  obvious  slip.  The  mosaic 
is  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept.  It  is  again  mentioned  in  St,  Mark's  Rett, 
§  111,  where  Ruskin  ascribes  it,  however,  to  a  date  later  than  that  here  suggested.] 

^  [Now  in  the  Public  Library  of  that  city.  It  represents  the  various  episodes  of  the 
eonquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  but  was  probably  not  worked  till  early 
in  the  twelfth  century.] 
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subdued  it  into  a  vague  background:  the  old  workman 
crushed  the  church  together  that  he  might  get  it  all  in,  up  to 
the  cupolas ;  ^  and  has,  therefore,  left  us  some  useful  notes  erf 
its  ancient  form,  though  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
method  of  drawing  employed  at  the  period  will  not  push  the 
evidence  too  far.  The  two  pulpits  are  there,  however,  as  they 
are  at  this  day,  and  the  fringe  of  mosaic  flowerwork  which 
then  encompassed  the  whole  chiurch,  but  which  modem  re- 
storers have  destroyed,  all  but  one  fragment  still  left  in  the 
south  aisle.  There  is  no  attempt  to  represent  the  other 
mosaics  on  the  roof,  the  scale  being  too  small  to  admit  of  their 
being  represented  with  any  success;  but  some  at  least  of 
those  mosaics  had  been  executed  at  that  period,  and  their  ab- 
sence in  the  representation  of  the  entire  church  is  especially  to 
be  observed,  in  order  to  show  that  we  must  not  trust  to  any 
negative  evidence  in  such  works.  M.  Lazari  has  rashly  con- 
cluded that  the  central  archivolt  of  St.  Mark's  must  be 
posterior  to  the  year  1205,  because  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
representation  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  over  the  northern 
door ;  *  but  he  justly  observes  that  this  mosaic  (which  is  the 
other  piece  of  evidence  we  possess  respectmg  the  ancient  form 
of  the  building)  cannot  itself  be  earlier  than  1205,  since  it 
represents  the  bronze  horses  which  were  brou^t  from  Con- 
stantinople in  that  year..  And  this  one  fact  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  respecting  the  date  of  any 
part  of  the  exterior  of  St.  Mark's ;  for  we  have  above  seen 
that  it  was  consecrated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  yet  here 
is  one  of  its  most  important  exterior  decorations  assuredly 
retouched,  if  not  entirely  added,  in  the  thirteenth,  although  its 
style  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  it  had  been  an  original  part 
of  the  fabric.  However,  for  all  our  purposes,  it  will  be 
enough  for  the  reader  to  remember  that  the  earliest  parts  of 

*  Guida  di  Venezia,  p.  6.* 


*  p'he  ** Travellers'  Edition"  omits  "We  should  have  .  .  .  vague  background, 
and  reads  "  The  old  workman  has^  therefore^  left  us  .  .  /'] 

*  [To  this  note  Ruskin  added  in  the  *'  TraveUers*  Edition  "  [1870]  :— 

"  He  is  rights  however." 
On  the  subject  of  these  dates^  see  St,  Mark's  Rest,  §§  104, 105.] 


>» 
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the  building  belong  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  first  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Gothic  portions  to  the  fourteenth ; 
some  of  the  altars  and  embellishments  to  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth ;  and  the  modem  portion  of  the  mosaics  to  the 
seventeenth. 

§  9.  This,  however,  I  only  wish  him  to  recollect  in  order 
that  I  may  speak  generally  of  the  Byzantine  architectiu^ 
of  St.  Mark's,  without  leading  him  to  suppose  the  whole 
church  to  have  been  built  and  decorated  by  Greek  artists. 
Its  later  portions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  seventeenth 
century  mosaics,  have  been  so  dexterously  acconmiodated 
to  the  original  fabric  that  the  general  efiect  is  still  that  of  a 
Byzantine  building ;  and  I  shall  not,  except  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  direct  attention  to  the  discordant  points, 
or  weary  the  reader  with  anatomical  criticism.  Whatever 
in  St.  Mark's  arrests  the  eye,  or  afiects  the  feelings,  is  either 
Byzantine,  or  has  been  modified  by  Byzantine  influence ;  and 
our  inquiry  into  its  architectural  merits  need  not  therefore 
be  disturbed  by  the  anxieties  of  antiquarianism,  or  arrested 
by  the  obscurities  of  chronology. 

§  10.  And  now  I  wish  that  the  reader,  before  I  bring  him 
into  St.  Mark's  Place,  would  imagine  himself  for  a  little  time 
in  a  quiet  English  cathedral  town,  and  walk  with  me  to  the 
west  front  of  its  cathedral^  Let  us  go  together  up  the  more 
retired  street,  at  the  end  of  which  we  can  see  the  pinnacles 
of  one  of  the  towers,  and  then  through  the  low  grey  gateway, 
with  its  batdemented  top  and  small  latticed  window  in  the 
centre,  into  the  inner  private-looking  road  or  close,  where 
nothing  goes  in  but  the  carts  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply 
the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  and  where  there  are  little  shaven 
grass-plots,  fenced  in  by  neat  rails,  before  old-fashioned  groups 
of  somewhat  diminutive  and  excessively  trim  houses,   with 

^  [The  English  Cathedral  has  on  some  grounds  been  identified  with  Canterbury, 
and  on  some  with  Salisbury;  there  are  other  details  which  would  suggest  other 
cathedrals.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  description  is^  and  was  meant  to  be,  generic 
So  also  with  the  reference  in  the  author's  note  on  the  next  page  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
work  of  restoration  upon  many  cathedrals.  Salisbury  underwent  complete  restoration 
in  1862  and  following  years,  and  sixty  new  statues  were  erected  in  the  niches  of  the 
west  ftt>nt.  Con^re  the  comparison  in  The  Seven  Lampg,  between  Salisbury  and 
Florence  (Vol  VIII.  p.  188).] 
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little  oriel  and  bay  windows  jutting  out  here  and  there,  and 
deep  wooden  cornices  and  eaves  painted  cream  colour  and 
white,  and  small  porches  to  their  doors  yn  the  shape  of  cockle- 
shells, or  little,  crooked,  thick,  indescribable  wooden  gables 
warped  a  little  on  one  side ;  and  so  forward  till  we  come  to 
larger  houses,  also  old-fashioned,  but  of  red  brick,  and  with 
ganien  behmd  them,  and  fruit  walls,  which  show  here  and 
there,  among  the  nectarines,  the  vestiges  of  an  old  cloister 
arch  or  shaft,  and  looking  in  front  on  the  cathedral  square 
itself,  laid  out  in  rigid  divisions  of  smooth  grass  and  gravel 
walk,  yet  not  uncheerful,  especially  on  the  simny  side,  where 
the  canon's  children  are  walking  with  their  nurserj^maids. 
And  so,  taking  care  not  to  tread  on  the  grass,  we  will  go 
along  the  straight  walk  to  the  west  fr*ont,  and  there  stand 
for  a  time,  looking  up  at  its  deep-pointed  porehes  and  the 
dark  places  between  their  pillars  where  there  were  statues 
once,  and  where  the  frtigments,  here  and  there,  of  a  stately 
figure  are  still  left,  which  has  in  it  the  likeness  of  a  king, 
perhaps  indeed  a  king  on  earth,  perhaps  a  saintly  king  long 
ago  in  heaven ;  and  so  higher  and  higher  up  to  the  great 
mouldering  wall  of  rugged  sculpture  and  confused  arcades, 
shattered,  and  grey,  and  grisly  with  heads  of  dragons  and 
mocking  fiends,  worn  by  the  ram  and  swirlmg  wmds  mto 
yet  unseemlier  shape,  and  coloured  on  their  stony  scales  by 
the  deep  russet-orange  lichen,*  melancholy  gold ;  and  so, 
higher  still,  to  the  bleak  towers,  so  far  above  that  the  eye 
loses  itself  among  the  bosses  of  their  traceries,  though  they 
are  rude  and  strong,  and  only  sees  like  a  drift  of  eddying 
bkck  points,  now  closing,  now  scattering,  and  now  settUng 
suddenly  into  invisible  places  among  the  bosses  and  flowers, 
the  crowd  of  restless  birds  that  fill  the  whole  square  with 
that  strange  clangour  of  theirs,  so  harsh  and  yet  so  soothing, 
like  the  cries  of  birds  on  a  solitary  coast  between  the  clifis 
and  sea. 

*  Alas !  all  this  was  described  from  things  now  never  to  be  seen  more. 
Read^  for  ''  the  great  mouldering  wall,"  and  the  context  of  four  lines,  ''  the 
beautiful  new  parapet  by  Mr.  Scott,  ¥rith  a  gross  of  kings  sent  down  from 
Kensington."     [1879.] 
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§  11.  Think  for  a  little  while  of  that  scene,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  all  its  small  fonnalisms,  mixed  with  its  serene  sub- 
limity. Estimate  its  secluded,  continuous,  drowsy  felicities, 
and  its  evidence  of  the  sense  and  steady  performance  of  such 
kind  of  duties  as  can  be  regulated  by  the  cathedral  clock; 
and  weigh  the  influence  of  those  dark  towers  on  all  who  have 
passed  through  the  lonely  square  at  their  feet  for  centuries, 
and  on  all  who  have  seen  them  rising  far  away  over  the 
wooded  plain,  or  catching  on  their  square  masses  the  last 
ray^  of  the  sunset,  when  the  city  at  their  feet  was  indicated 
only  by  the  mist  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  And  then  let 
us  quickly  recollect  that  we  are  in  Venice,  and  land  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Calle  Lunga  San  Mois^,^  which  may  be 
considered  as  there  answering  to  the  secluded  street  that  led 
us  to  our  English  cathedral  gateway. 

§  12.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  paved  aUey,  some  seven 
feet  wide  where  it  is  widest,  full  of  people,  and  resonant 
with  cries  of  itinerant  salesmen, — ^a  shriek  m  their  beginning, 
and  dying  away  into  a  kind  of  brazen  ringing,  all  the  worse 
for  its  confinement  between  the  high  houses  of  the  passage 
along  which  we  have  to  make  our  way.  Overhead,  an  in- 
extricable confusion  of  rugged  shutters,  and  iron  balconies 
and  chimney  flues,  pushed  out  on  brackets  to  save  room, 
and  arched  windows  with  projecting  sills  of  Istrian  stone, 
and  gleams  of  green  leaves  here  and  there  where  a  fig-tree 
branch  escapes  over  a  lower  wall  from  some  inner  cortile, 
leading  the  eye  up  to  the  narrow  stream  of  blue  sky  high 
over  all.  On  each  side,  a  row  of  shops,  as  densely  set  as 
may  be,  occupying,  in  fact,  intervals  between  the  square 
stone  shafts,  about  eight  feet  high,  which  carry  the  first 
floors  :  intervals  of  which  one  is  narrow  and  serves  as  a  door ; 
the  other  is,  in  the  more  respectable  shops,  wainscotted  to 
the  height  of  the  counter  and  glazed  above,  but  in  those  of 

'  [In  1880  the  south  side  of  this  street  was  taken  down  and  the  houses  were  built 
back.  The  street  thus  broadened  is  now  called  tlie  Calle  Larga  xzii  Marzo^  in  com- 
memoration of  the  declaration  on  that  day  in  1848  of  the  short-lived  Republic  under 
Daniele  Manin.] 
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the  poorer  tradesmen  left  open  to  the  ground,  and  the  waies 
laid  on  benches  and  tables  in  the  open  air,  the  light  in  all 
cases  entering  at  the  front  only,  and  fading  away  in  a  few 
feet  from  the  threshold  into  a  gloom  which  the  eye  from 
without  cannot  penetrate,  but  which  is  generally  broken  by 
a  ray  or  two  firom  a  feeble  lamp  at  the  back  of  the  shop, 
suspended  before  a  print  of  the  Virgin.  The  less  pious  shop- 
keeper sometimes  leaves  his  himp  unlighted,  and  is  contented 
with  a  penny  print;  the  more  reUgious  one  has  his  print 
cdioured  and  set  in  a  Uttle  shrine  with  a  gilded  or  figured 
fringe,  with  perhaps  a  faded  flower  or  two  on  each  side,  and 
his  lamp  burning  brilliantly.  Here,  at  the  finiiterer's,  where 
the  dark-green  water-melons  are  heaped  upon  the  counter 
like  cannon  balls,  the  Madonna  has  a  tabernacle  of  fresh 
laurel  leaves;  but  the  pewterer  next  door  has  let  his  lamp 
out,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  his  shop  but  the  dull 
gleam  of  the  studded  patterns  on  the  copper  pans,  hanging 
from  his  roof  in  the  darkness.  Next  comes  a  ''Vendita 
Frittole  e  Liquori,"  where  the  Virgin,  enthroned  in  a  very 
humble  manner  beside  a  tallow  candle  on  a  back  shelf,  pre- 
sides over  certain  ambrosial  morsels  of  a  nature  too  ambiguous 
to  be  defined  or  enumerated.  But  a  few  steps  farther  on, 
at  the  regular  wine-shop  of  the  caUe,  where  we  are  offered 
''Vino  Nostrani  a  Soldi  28'82,"  the  Madonna  is  in  great 
glory,  enthroned  above  ten  or  a  dozen  laige  red  casks  of 
three-year-old  vintage,  and  flanked  by  goodly  ranks  of  bottles 
of  Maraschino,  and  two  crimson  lamps ;  and  for  the  even- 
ing, when  the  gondoliers  will  come  to  drink  out,  under  her 
auspices,  the  money  they  have  gained  during  the  day,  she 
will  have  a  whole  chandelier.^ 

§  18.  A  yard  or  two  farther,  we  pass  the  hostelry  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  glancing  as  we  pass  through  the  square 
door  of  marble,  deeply  moulded,  in  the  outer  wall,  we  see 
the  shadows  of  its  pergola  of  vines  resting  on  an  ancient 
well,  with  a   pointed   shield    carved  on   its   side;    and    so 

^  [Ruskin's  deBcription  stiU  for  the  most  part  holds  good.  The  pewterer  mnd  the 
wine-shop  have  gone,  hut  the  other  shops  remain.  On  the  site  of  the  Black  Bagle 
stonds  the  '^  ResUurant  Baner-GrQnwald.^] 

X.  F 
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presently  emerge  on  the  bridge  and  Compo  San  Mois^ 
whence  to  the  entrance  into  St.  Mark's  Place,  called  the 
Bocca  di  Piazza  (mouth  of  tibe  square),  the  Venetian  char- 
acter is  nearly  destroyed,  first  by  tlie  frightful  facade  of  San 
Mois^,  which  we  will  pause  at  another  time  to  examine,^ 
and  then  by  the  modernizing  of  the  shops  as  they  near  the 
piazza,  and  the  mingling  with  the  lower  Venetian  populace 
of  lounging  groups  of  English  and  Austrians.  We  will 
push  fEtst  through  them  into  the  shadow  of  the  pillars  at 
the  end  of  the  **  Bocca  di  Piazza,"  and  then  we  forget  them 
all ;  for  between  those  pillars  there  opens  a  great  light,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  it,  as  we  advance  slowly,  the  vast  tower  of 
St.  Mark  seems  to  lift  itself  visibly  forth  firom  the  level 
field  of  chequered  stones;  and,  on  each  side,  the  countless 
arches  prolong  themselves  into  ranged  symmetry,  as  if  the 
rugged  and  ^irregular  houses  that  pressed  together  above 
us  in  the  dark  alley  had  been  struck  back  into  sudden 
obedience  and  lovely  order,  and  all  their  rude  casements  and 
broken  waUs  had  been  transformed  into  arches  charged  with 
goodly  sculpture,  and  fluted  shafts  of  delicate  stone. 

§  14.  And  well  may  they  fall  back,  for  beycmd  those 
troops  of  ordered  arches  there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  great  square  seems  to  have  opened  firom  it  in  a 
kind  of  awe,  that  we  may  see  it  far  away ; — a  multitude  of 
pillars  and  white  domes,  clustered  into  a  long  low  pjrramid 
of  coloured  light ;  a  treasure-heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold, 
and  partly  of  opal  and  mother-of-pearl,  hollowed  beneath 
into  five  great  vaulted  porches,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and 
beset  with  sculpture  of  alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate 
as  ivory, — sculpture  fantastic  and  involved,  of  palm  leaves 
and  lilies,  and  grapes  and  pomegranates,  and  birds  clinging 
and  fluttering  among  the  branches,  all  twined  together  into 
an  endless  network  of  buds  and  plumes;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it,  the  solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptred,  and  robed  to  the 
feet,  and  leaning  to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures 
indistinct  among  the  gleaming  of  the  golden  ground  through 

^  [See  in  the  next  Toiome,  ch.  iii.  §§  19,  20.] 
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the  leaves  beside  them,  mtemipted  and  dun,  like  the  morning 
light  as  it  faded  back  among  the  branches  of  Eden,  when 
first  its  gates  were  angel-guarded  long  ago.  And  round  the 
walls  of  the  porches  there  are  set  pillars  of  variegated  stones, 
jasper  and  porphyry,  and  deep-green  serpentine  spotted  with 
flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles,  that  half  refuse  and  half  yield 
to  the  sunshine,  Cleopatra-like,  "  their  bluest  veins  to  kiss  "*  ^ 
— the  shadow,  as  it  steals  back  from  them,  revealing  line 
after  line  of  azure  undulation,  as  a  receding  tide  leaves  the 
waved  sand ;  their  capitals  rich  with  interwoven  tracery, 
rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drifting  leaves  of  acanthus  and 
vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  b^inning  and  ending  in  the 
Cross ;  and  above  them,' in  the  broad  archi volts,  a  continuous 
chain  of  language  and  of  life — angels,  and  the  signs  of  heaven, 
and  the  labours  of  men,  each  in  its  appointed  season  upon 
the  earth ;  and  above  these,  another  range  of  glittering 
pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches  edged  with  scarlet  flowers, 
— a  confusion  of  delight,  amidst  which  the  breasts  of  the 
Greek  horses^  are  seen  blazing  in  their  breadth  of  golden 
strength,  and  the  St.  Mark's  lion,  lifted  on  a  blue  field  covered 
with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the 
arches  break  into  a  marble  foam,  and  toss  themselves  fSar  into 
the  blue  sky  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of  sculptured  spray,  as 
if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had  been  frost-bound  before 
they  fell,  and  the  sea-nymphs  had  inlaid  them  with  coral 
and  amethyst.' 

*  i^ntany  and  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  6.] 

'  IThe  Bronze  Hones,  formerly  gilt^  which  stand  over  the  central  porch  of  the 
west  fronts  were  sent  from  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople  in  1204  hy\  the  Dcm 
Enrico  Dandolo,  as  part  of  the  plunder  when  that  city  was  taken  in  the  Fourth  Crusade. 
Napoleon  removed  them  to  Paris  in  1797  and  they  adorned  the  Triumphal  Arch  in  the 
Place  du  Carousel,  but  they  were  restored  to  Venice  in  1816.  Goethe  was  enthusiastio 
in  their  praise^  and  Rogers  speaks  of  Uiem  as 

*'  the  four  steeds  divine 
That  strike  the  g^und,  resounding  with  their  foet, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  etheireal  flame." 
Modem  archsBologists  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  workmanship.     Some  conmder 
them  to  be  Greek  work  of  the  school  of  Ljrsippus ;  others^  to  be  Roman^  of  the  time  of 
Nero ;  another  conjecture  is  that  Augustus  brought  them  from  Alexandria,  alter  his 
victory  over  Mark  Antony.    They  are  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  a  chariot  and 
to  have  been  placed  by  successive  Roman  emperors  on  their  triumphal  arches.     For 
other  references  to  them^  see  8t.  MarliM  BeH,  §  99^  and  Ariadne  Fhrmthia,^  213.] 
'  [In  his  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pieiuree  in  the  Aeademg  at  Vemim  (1877)  Rnakin 
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Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what 
an  interval!  There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that 
haunt  them ;  for,  instead  of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarse-voiced 
and  sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the  St. 
Mark's  porches  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the 
marble  foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their  living 
plumes,  changing  at  every  motion,  with  the  tints,  hardly  less 
lovely,  that  have  stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years. 

§  15.  And  what  effect  has  this  splendour  on  those  who . 
pass  beneath  it?  You  may  walk  £rom  sunrise  to  sunset, 
to  and  firo,  before  the  gateway  of  St.  Mark's,  and  you  will 
not  see  an  eye  lift;ed  to  it,  nor  a  countenance  brightened  by 
it.  Priest  and  layman,  soldier  and  civilian,  rich  and  poor, 
pass  by  it  alike  r^fardlessly.  Up  to  the  very  recesses  of  the 
porches,  the  meanest  tradesmen  of  the  city  push  their 
counters;  nay,  the  foundations  of  its  pillars  are  themselves 
the  seats — ^not  *'  of  them  that  sell  doves  "  ^  for  sacrifice,  but 
of  the  vendcHrs  of  toys  and  caricatures.  Round  the  whole 
square  in  front  of  the  church  there  is  almost  a  continuous 
line  of  ca£^,  idiere  the  idle  Venetians  of  the  middle  classes 
lounge,  and  read  empty  journals ;  in  its  centre  the  Austrian 
bands  play  during  the  time  of  vespers,  their  martial  music 
jarring  with  the  organ  notes, — ^the  march  drowning  the 
miserere,  and  the  sullen  crowd  thickening  round  them, — a 
crowd,  which,  if  it  had  its  will,  would  stiletto  every  soldi^ 
that  pipes  to  it.^  And  in  the  recesses  of  the  porches,  all 
day  long,  knots  of  men  of  the  lowest  classes,  unemployed 
and  listless,  lie  basking  in  the  sun  like  lizards ;  and  unr^^arded 
children, — every  heavy  glance  of  their  young  eyes  fiill  of 
desperation  and  stony  depravity,  and  their  throats  hoarse 
with  cursing, — gamble,  and  fight,  and  snarl,  and  sleep,  hour 

refers  to  this  passage  and  partly  revises  it.  He  confirms  the  comparison  to  ''the 
tossed  spray  or  sea  waves,"  but  says  that  they  were  not  "  meant  to  be  like  sea-foam 
white  in  anger,  but  like  light  spray  in  morning  sunshine.  They  were  all  overlaid  with 
g^d" — as  may  be  seen  in  Gentile  Bellini's  picture  in  the  Academy.  The  comparison, 
h  may  be  noted,  was  not  a  mere  piece  of  "  word  painting  "  ;  Ruskin  adopted  it "  believ- 
ing then,  as  I  do  still,  that  the  Venetians  .  .  .  were  always  influenced  in  their  choice 
of  guiding  lines  of  sculpture  by  their  sense  of  the  action  of  wind  or  sea."] 

1  [Matthew  zxL  12 ;  John  ii.  16.1 

*  On  the  Austrian  occapataon  of  Venice,  see  in  the  next  volume.  Appendix  S.] 
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after  hour,  clashing  their  bruised  centesimi  upon  the  marble 
ledges  of  the  church  porch.  And  the  images  of  Christ  and 
His  angels  look  down  upon  it  continually. 

That  we  may  not  enter  the  church  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  horror  of  this,  let  us  turn  aside  under  the  portico  which 
looks  across  the  sea,  and  passing  round  within  the  two 
massive  pillars  brought  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre,^  we  shall  find 
the  gate  of  the  Baptistery ;  let  us  enter  there.  The  heavy 
door  closes  behind  us  instantly,  and  the  light  and  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Fiazzetta  are  together  shut  out  by  it. 

§  16.  We  are  in  a  low  vaulted  room;  vaulted,  not  with 
arches  but  with  small  cupolas  starred  with  gold,  and  chequered 
with  gloomy  figures :  in  the  centre  is  a  bronze  font  charged 
with  rich  bas-reliefs,  a  small  figure  of  the  Baptist  standii^ 
above  it  in  a  single  ray  of  light  that  glances  across  the  narrow 
room,  dying  as  it  falls  from  a  window  high  in  the  wall,  and 
the  first  thing  that  it  strikes,  and  the  only  thing  that  it  strikes 
brightly,  is  a  tomb.  We  hardly  know  if  it  be  a  tomb  indeed ; 
for  it  is  like  a  narrow  couch  set  beside  the  window,  low-roofed 
and  curtained,  so  that  it  might  seem,  but  that  it  is  some 
height  above  the  pavement,  to  have  been  drawn  towards 
the  window,  that  the  sleeper  might  be  wakened  early ;— onty 
there  are  two  angels,  who  have  drawn  the  curtain  back, 
and  are  looking  down  upon  him.  Let  us  look  also,  and 
thank  that  gentle  light  that  rests  upon  his  forehead  for  ever, 
and  dies  away  upon  his  breast. 

The  face  is  of  a  man  in  middle  life,  but  there  are  two 
deep  furrows  right  across  the  forehead,  dividing  it  like  the 
foundations  of  a  tower:  the  height  of  it  above  is  bound  by 
the  fillet  of  the  ducal  cap.  The  rest  of  the  features  are 
singularly  small  and  delicate,  the  lips  sharp,  perhaps  the 
sharpness  of  death  being  added  to  that  of  the  natural  lines ; 
but  there  is  a  sweet  smile  upon  them,  and  a  deep  serenity 
upon  the  whole  countenance.  The  roof  of  the  canc^y  above 
has  been  blue,  filled  with  stars;   beneath,  in  the  centre  of 

1  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  105.] 
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the  tomb  on  which  the  figure  rests,  is  a  seated  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  border  of  it  all  around  is  of  flowers 
and  soft  leaves,  growing  rich  and  deep,  as  if  in  a  field  in 
summer. 

It  is  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  a  man  early  great  among 
the  great  of  Venice ;  and  early  lost.  She  chose  him  for  her 
king  in  his  86th  year ;  he  died  ten  years  later,  leaving  behind 
him  that  history  to  which  we  owe  half  of  what  we  know  of 
her  former  fortunes.^ 

§  17.  Look  round  at  the  room  in  which  he  lies.^  The 
floor  of  it  is  of  rich  mosaic,  encompassed  by  a  low  seat  of 
red  marble,  and  its  walls  are  of  alabaster,  but  worn  and 
shattered,  and  darkly  stained  with  age,  almost  a  ruin, — ^in 
places  the  slabs  of  marble  have  fallen  away  altogether, 
and  the  rugged  brickwork  is  seen  through  the  rents,  but  all 
beautifiil;  the  ravaging  fissures  fretting  their  way  among 
the  islands  and  channelled  zones  of  the  alabaster,  and  the 
time-stains  on  its  translucent  masses  darkened  into  fields 
of  rich  golden  brown,  like  the  colour  of  seaweed  when  the 
sun  strikes  on  it  through  deep  sea.  The  light  fades  away 
into  the  recess  of  the  chamber  towfurds  the  altar,  and  the 
eye  can  hardly  trace  the  lines  of  the  bas-relief  behind  it  of 
the  baptism  of  Christ :  but  on  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  the 
figures  are  distinct,  and  there  are  seen  upon  it  two  great 
circles,  one  surrounded  by  the  **  Principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,"  *  of  which  Milton  has  expressed  the  ancient 
division  in  the  single  massy  line, 

''  Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers,"  ^ 

^  [The  Chnmieum  Venetum  Andrews  Danduli.  The  reign  of  Andrea  Dandolo  (1343- 
1364)  was  notahle  both  for  the  war  with  Genoa  in  the  East  and  for  the  Black  Death 
(1348).] 

*  [For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Mosaics  of  the  Baptistery,  see  St,  Mar1^9  Beat, 
chapters  viii.  and  iz.] 

>  rSee  Ephesians  iiL  10.] 

*  [Paradise  Last,  v.  001 ;  Ruskin  quotes  the  line  again  in  Mtmera  Puheris,  §  106. 
He  was  reading  Milton  at  Venice  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  this  volume.  A 
letter  to  his  &uier  contains  some  interesting  criticism  : — 

'' Sunday,  4ih  April, — 1  have  many  times  in  my  life  sat  down  to  read 
Milton  all  through,  but  never  aot  through.  I  suppose  few  people  have :  1  am 
now  reading  a  few  unee  every  day,  and  1  don't  thmk  I  shall  miss  any.    I  came 
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and  around  the  other,  the  Apostles;  Christ  the  centre  of 
both:  and  upon  the  walls,  again  and  again  repeated,  the 
gaunt  figure  of  the  Baptist,  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life 
and  death;  and  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  running  down 
between  their  cloven  rocks;  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  a 
firuitless  tree  that  springs  up  on  their  shore.  ''Every  tree 
that  bringeth  not  forth  good  firuit  shall  be  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire."*^    Yes,  verily:   to  be  baptized  with  fire, 

upou  a  great  deal  that  I  bad  never  read,  and  more  that  I  had  never  noticed  or 
understood ;  bat  I  am  moat  struck  with  bis  deztroua  use  of  language — he  ia 
the  very  matter  of  Verbiage  in  its  best  sense,  just  as  Paul  Veronese  is  a  master 
of  costume.  It  is  true  that  dress  does  not  make  a  man,  neither  do  words  make 
a  thought;  but  as  Veronese  and  Tintoret  bring  highest  dignity  out  o^  or 
rather  put  it  into,  furs,  tissues  and  brocades,  so  Milton  puts  a  play  of  colour 
into  his  wordy  tissue  which  is  as  majestic  as  most  men's  ideas.  For  instance, 
in  order  to  esodt  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  Satan^  he  exhausts  the  termi  of 
monarchy.    Fint 

'The  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  SuUan  waving  to  direct.' 

Then  presently 

'Who  firsts  who  last  .  .  . 
At  their  great  Empertn^*  calL' 

Then  presently 

'Thus  hr  these  beyond  .  .  . 
Their  dread  Cktmnumder.    He  aMve  the  rest' 

Then  again 

'  In  order  came  the  grand  Infernal  Peers, 
'Midst  came  their  mighty  Paramouni,' 

And  just  before 

'  Thus  saying,  rose 
The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply ' 

— while  'Prince '  and  'Archangel'  are  used  in  generaL  All  this  is  nothing 
more  than  magnificent  state  of  words;  but  it  is  very  grand  of  ite  kiiuL 
There  needs  an  essay  on  noble  and  ignoble  verbiage ;  there  is  exactly  the 
diffsrence  between  them  that  there  is  between  Titian's  velvet  or  Vanayek's 
point  lace,  and  Chalon'sL  What  a  delicious  sound  of  splintering  of  lanees 
there  |s  in  the  single  line 

'Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban,' 

dying  away  into  pensiveness  as  he  goes  on, 

'  When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.' 

Tennyson  is  a  great  master  in  this  kind  of  verbiage,  also,  but  more  fine- 
drawn and  affected.    I  must  manage  to  put  a  little  more  of  it  into  the  pegee 
enclosed,  or  they  will  hardly  go  down." 
The  references  are  to  ParadUe  Lo&t,  C  348,  378,  587 ;  ii.  /K»,  467 ;  i.  682,  686.    See 
note  on  p.  112,  below,  for  a  further  quotetion  from  Milton  ;  and  for  another  referenoe 
to  that  poet's  magnificent  verbiage,  see  below,  p.  480 ;  for  Rusldn's  numerous  studies 
of  Milton,  see  General  Index.      John  James  Chalon  (1778-1864),  R.A.,  published 
Shetehetfrom  Paritian  Mammn,  which  contained  many  studies  of  costume.] 
1  [Matthew  iii  10.] 
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or  to  be  cast  therein;  it  is  the  choice  set  before  ail  men. 
The  march-notes  still  murmur  through  the  grated  window, 
and  mingle  with  the  sounding  in  our  ears  of  the  sentence 
of  judgment,  which  the  old  Greek  has  written  on  that 
Baptistery  wall.     Venice  has  made  her  choice. 

§  18.  He  who  lies  under  that  stony  canopy  would  have 
taught  her  another  choice,  in  his  day,  if  she  would  have 
listened  to  him;  but  he  and  his  counsels  have  long  been 
forgotten  by  her,  and  the  dust  lies  upon  his  lips. 

Through  the  heavy  door  whose  bronze  network  closes 
the  place  of  his  rest,  let  us  enter  the  church  itself.  It  is 
lost  in  stiU  deeper  twilight,  to  which  the  eye  must  be 
accustomed  for  some  moments  before  the  form  of  the 
building  can  be  traced;  and  then  there  opens  before  us  a 
vast  cave,  hewn  out  into  the  form  of  a  Cross,  and  divided 
into  shadowy  aisles  by  many  pillars.  Round  the  domes  of 
its  roof  the  light  enters  only  through  narrow  apertures  like 
large  stars;  and  here  and  there  a  ray  or  two  ftom  some 
£Kr-away  casement  wanders  into  the  darkness,  and  casts  a 
narrow  phosphoric  stream  upon  the  waves  of  marble  that 
heave  and  fall  in  a  thousand  colours  along  the  floor.  What 
else  there  is  of  light  is  from  torches,  or  silver  lamps,  burning 
ceaselessly  in  the  recesses  of  the  chapels;  the  roof  sheeted 
with  gold,  and  the  polished  walls  covered  with  alabaster, 
give  back  at  every  ciu^e  and  angle  some  feeble  gleaming  to 
the  flames ;  and  the  glories  round  the  heads  of  the  sculptured 
saints  flash  out  upon  us  as  we  pass  them,  and  sink  again  into 
the  gloom.  Under  foot  and  over  head,  a  continual  succession 
of  crowded  imagery,  one  picture  passing  into  another,  as  in  a 
dream ;  forms  beautiful  and  terrible  mixed  together ;  dragons 
and  serpents,  and  ravening  beasts  of  prey,  and  graceftil  birds 
that  in  the  midst  of  them  drink  fix)m  running  fountains  and 
feed  fix)m  vases  of  crystal;  the  passions  and  the  pleasiu*es 
of  human  life  symbolized  together,  and  the  m3rstery  of  its 
redemption ;  for  the  mazes  of  interwoven  lines  and  changeful 
pictures  lead  alwayis  at  last  to  the  Cross,  lifted  and  carved 
in  every  place  and  upon  every  stone;  sometimes  with  the 
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serpent  of  eternity  wrapt  round  it,  sometimes  with  doves 
beneath  its  arms,  and  sweet  herbage  growing  forth  from  its 
feet;  but  conspicuous  most  of  ail  on  the  great  rood  that 
crosses  the  church  before  the  altar,  raised  in  bright  blazonry 
against  the  shadow  of  the  apse.  And  although  in  the  recesses 
of  the  aisles  and  chapels,  when  the  mist  of  the  incense  hangs 
heavily,  we  may  see  continually  a  figure  traced  in  faint  lines 
upon  their  marble,  a  woman  standing  with  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  and  the  inscription  above  her,  "Mother  of  God/* 
she  is  not  here  ^  the  presiding  deity.  It  is  the  Cross  that  is 
first  seen,  and  always,  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  temple ; 
and  every  dome  and  hollow  of  its  roof  has  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  the  utmost  height  of  it,  raised  in  power,  or  returning  in 
judgment. 

§  19.  Nor  is  this  interior  without  effect  on  the  minds 
of  tiie  people.  At  every  hour  of  the  day  there  are  groups 
collected  before  the  various  shrines,  and  solitary  worshippers 
scattered  through  the  darker  places  of  the  church,  evidently 
in  prayer  both  deep  and  reverent,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
profoimdly  sorrowfiiL  The  devotees  at  the  greater  number 
of  the  renowned  shrines  of  Romanism  may  be  seen  mtmnur- 
ing  their  appointed  prayers  with  wandering  eyes  and  un- 
engaged gestures;  but  the  step  of  the  stranger  does  not 
disturb  those  who  kneel  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Mark's; 
and  hardly  a  moment  passes,  from  early  morning  to  sunset, 
in  which  we  may  not  see  some  half-veiled  figure  enter 
beneath  the  Arabian  porch,*  cast  itself  into  long  abasement 
on  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  then  rising  slowly  with 
more  confirmed  step,  and  with  a  passionate  kiss  and  claq^ 
of  the  arms  given  to  the  feet  of  the  crucifix,  by  which  the 
lamps  bum  always  in  the  northern  aisle,  leave  the  church, 
as  if  comforted. 

§  20.  But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  from  this  that 
the  nobler  characters  of  the  building  have  at  present  any 
influence  in  fostering  a  devotional  spirit.    There  is  distress 


•I 


As  at  Mmno ;  see  abore,  p.  06^ 
See  below,  author's  note  on  p.  91.] 
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enough  in  Venice^  to  bring  many  to  their  knees,  without 
excitement  from  external  imagery ;  and  whatever  there  may 
be  in  the  temper  of  the  worship  offered  in  St.  Mark's  more 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  imhappy 
circumstances  of  the  city,  is  assuredly  not  owing  either  to 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture  or  to  the  impressiveness  of 
the  Scripture  histories  embodied  in  its  mosaics.  That  it 
has  a  peculiar  effect,  however  slight,  on  the  popular  mind, 
may  perhaps  be  safely  conjectured  from  the  number  of 
worshippers  which  it  attracts,  while  the  churches  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Frari,  larger  in  size  and  more  central  in  position, 
are  left  comparatively  empty."*^  But  this  effect  is  altogether 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  richer  assemblage  of  those  sources  of 
influence  which  address  themselves  to  the  commonest  instincts 
of  the  human  mind,  and  which,  in  aU  ages  and  countries, 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  in  the  support  of  super- 
stition. Darkness  and  mystery;  confused  recesses  of  build- 
ing ;  artificial  light  employed  in  small  quantity,  but  maintained 
with  a  constancy  which  seems  to  give  it  a  kind  of  sacredness ; 
preciousness  of  material  easily  comprehended  by  the  vulgar 
eye;  close  air  loaded  with  a  sweet  and  peculiar  odour  asso- 
ciated only  with  religious  services,  solemn  music,  and  tangible 
idols  or  images  having  popular  l^fends  attached  to  tlmm, — 
these,  the  stage  properties  of  superstition,  which  have  been 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  must  be  to  the  end 
of  it,  employed  by  aU  nations,  whether  openly  savage  or 
nominally  civilized,  to  produce  a  false  awe  in  minds  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  true  nature  of  the  Deity,  are  assembled 
in  St.  Mark's  to  a  degree,  as  far  as  I  know,  unexampled  in 
any  other  European  church.      The  arts  of  the  Magus  and 

*  The  mere  warmth  of  St.  Mark's  in  winter^  which  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  two  churches  above  named,  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  its  being  then  more 
frequented. 


^  [See,  sffain.  Appendix  3  in  the  next  volame.  Raskin's  references  there  to  the 
distress  as  due  more  to  laziness  and  political  unrest  than  to  tangible  grievances, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  to  relieve  it ;  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  zL] 
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the  Brahmin  are  exhausted  in  the  animation  of  a  paralyzed 
Christianity;  and  the  popular  sentiment  which  t^ese  arts 
excite  is  to  be  regarded  by  us  with  no  more  respect  than 
we  should  have  considered  ourselves  justified  in  rendering 
to  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers  at  Eleusis,  Ellora,^  or 
Edfou.* 

§  21.  Indeed,  these  inferior  means  of  exciting  religious 
emotion  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Church  as  they  are 
.t  this  <Uy,  but  nit  «nployed  alone  T«chlight  th«. 
was,  as  there  is  now ;  but  the  torchlight  illumined  Scripture 
histories  on  the  walls,  which  every  eye  traced  and  every 
heart  comprehended,  but  which,  during  my  whole  residence 
in  Venice,  I  never  saw  one  Venetian  regard  for  an  instant. 
I  never  heard  firom  any  one  the  most  languid  expression 
of  interest  in  any  feature  of  the  church,  or  perceived  the 
slightest  evidence  of  their  understanding  the  meaning  of  its 
architecture;  and  while,  therefore,  the  English  cathedral, 
though  no  longer  dedicated  to  the  kind  of  services  for  which 
it  was  intended  by  its  builders,  and  much  at  variance  in 
many  of  its  characters  with  the  temper  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  is  now  surrounded,  retains  yet  so  much  of  ito 
religious  influence  that  no  prominent  feature  of  its  ardii- 
tecture  can  be  said  to  exist  altogether  in  vain,  we  have 
in  St.  Mark's  a  building  apparently  still  employed  in  the 
ceremonies  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  yet  of  which  the 

*  I  said  above  that  the  burger  number  of  the  devotees  entered  by  the 
''  Arabian  "  porch ;  the  porch^  that  is  to  saj,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choreh, 
remaxiuible  for  its  rich  Arabian  archivolt,  and  through  which  access  is  gained 
immediatelj  to  the  northern  transept.  The  reason  is,  that  in  that  transept  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  which  lias  a  greater  attraction  for  the  Venetians 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  church  besides.  The  old  builders  kept  their  images 
of  the  Virgin  subordinate  to  those  of  Christ ;  but  modem  Romanism  has  retro- 
graded from  theirs,  and  the  most  glittering  portions  of  the  whole  church  are 
the  two  recesses  behind  this  lateral  altar,  covered  with  silver  hearts  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin. 

^  [At  Ellors,  in  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  temples  have  been  excavated  with  figures 
of  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament,  and  other  Hindu  divinities.  Tbev^are  descriMd  in 
Fergosson's  EHHory  qf  Indian  and  Eastern  ArckUeciure,  Photograpns  of  tiie  firaious 
Temple  of  Edfou  in  Upper  Egypt  are  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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killed  its  unhappy  worionen  in  its  fiilL*  But  just  as  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  opposing  char- 
acteristics of  two  different  species  of  plants  or  animals^  though 
between  the  two  there  are  varieties  which  it  is  difficult  to 
assiim  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  so  the  reader  may  fix 
deTvdy  in  to  nund  the  Iqptimrte  ch«ct«™tt«  /the 
incrusted  and  the  massive  styles,  though  between  the  two 
there  are  varieties  which  confessedly  unite  the  attributes  of 
both.  For  instance,  in  many  Roman  remains,  built  of  blocks 
of  tufa  and  incrusted  with  marble,  we  have  a  style,  which, 
though  truly  solid,  possesses  some  of  the  attributes  of  in- 
crustation ;  and  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  built  of  brick 
and  coated  with  marble,  the  marble  facing  is  so  firmly  and 
exquisitely  set,  that  the  building,  though  in  reality  incrusted, 
assumes,  the  attributes  of  solidity.  But  these  intermediate 
examples  need  not  in  the  least  confiise  our  generally  distinct 
ideas  of  the  two  fiEunilies  of  buildings :  the  one  in  which  the 
substance  is  alike  throughout,  and  the  forms  and  conditions 
of  the  ornament  assume  or  prove  that  it  is  so,  as  in  the  best 
Greek  buildings,  and  for  the  most  part  in  our  early  Norman 
and  Grothic;  and  the  other,  in  which  the  substance  is  of 
two  kinds,  one  internal,  the  other  external,  and  the  system 
of  decoration  is  founded  on  this  duplicity,  as  pre-eminently 
in  St.  Mark's. 

§  25.  I  have  used  the  word  duplicity  in  no  depreciatory 
sense.  In  Chapter  II.  of  the  Seven  Lamps^  §  18,  I  especi- 
ally guarded  this  incrusted  school  from  the  imputation  of 
insincerity,  and  I  must  do  so  now  at  greater  length.  It 
appears  insincere  at  first  to  a  Northern  builder,  because, 
accustomed  to  build  with  solid  blocks  of  freestone,  he  is  in 

♦  Vide  Builder,  for  October,  1851.1 

^  ["  Four  men  were  kiUed  on  Friday  lagt  by  the  fall  of  an  exterior  cornice  newly 
erected  on  a  building  of  five  stories,  and  nearly  80  feet  in  length,  forming  three 
houses  in  course  of  erection  near  Vauxhall  Bridge.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  cornice  foil 
in  one  piece,  carrying  the  whole  of  the  stage  with  it,  and  snapping  the  scaffold-poles, 
precipitating  the  workmen  to  the  ground  "  {BuUder,  September  2y,  1861).  The  accident 
rormed  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  same  journal  of  October  4, 1851.  For 
a  reference  to  another  accident  of  the  kind^  see  below,  ch.  vii.  §  47>  p.  313.] 
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the  habit  of  supposing  the  external  superficies  of  a  piece 
of  masonry  to  be  some  criterion  of  its  thickness.  But,  as 
soon  as  he  gets  acquainted  with  the  incrusted  style,  he  will 
find  that  the  Southern  builders  had  no  intention  to  deceive 
him.  He  will  see  that  every  slab  of  &cial  marble  is  fastened 
to  the  next  by  a  confessed  rivets  and  that  the  joints  of  the 
armour  are  so  visibly  and  openly  accommodated  to  the  con- 
tours of  the  substance  withLi  that  he  has  no  more  right  to 
complain  of  treachery  than  a  savage  would  have,  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  seeing  a  man  in  armour,  had  sup- 
posed him  to  be  made  of  solid  steeL  Acquaint  him  with 
the  customs  of  chivalry,  and  with  the  uses  of  the  coat  of 
mail,  and  he  ceases  to  accuse  of  dishonesty  either  the 
panoply  or  the  knight 

These  laws  and  customs  of  the  St.  Mark's  architectural 
chivalry  it  must  be  our  business  to  develope. 

§  26.  First,  consider  the  natural  circumstances  which 
give  rise  to  such  a  style.  Suppose  a  nation  of  builders, 
placed  far  from  any  quarries  of  available  stone,  and  having 
precarious  access  to  the  mainland  where  they  exist;  com- 
pelled therefore  either  to  build  entirely  with  brick,  or  to 
import  whatever  stone  they  use  fix>m  great  distances,  in 
shq»  of  small  tonnage,  and,  for  the  most  part,  dependent 
for  speed  on  the  oar  rather  than  the  sail.  The  labour  and 
cost  of  carriage  are  just  as  great,  whether  they  import 
common  or  precious  stone,  and  therefore  the  natural  t^i- 
dency  would  always  be  to  make  each  shipload  as  valuable  as 
possible.  But  in  proportion  to  the  preciousness  of  the  stone, 
is  the  limitation  of  its  possible  supply ;  limitation  not  deter- 
mined merely  by  cost,  but  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
material,  for  of  many  marbles,  pieces  above  a  certain  size  are 
not  to  be  had  for  money.  There  would  also  be  a  tendency 
in  such  circumstances  to  import  as  much  stone  as  possible 
ready  sculptured,  in  order  to  save  weight;  and  therefinre, 
if  the  traffic  of  their  merchants  led  them  to  places  where 
there  were  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  to  ship  the  available  frag- 
ments of  them  home.    Out  of  this  supply  of  marble,  partly 
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composed  of  pieces  of  so  precious  a  quality  that  only  a 
few  tons  of  them  could  be  on  any  t^ms  obtained,  and  partly 
ci  shafts,  capitals,  and  other  portions  of  foreign  buildings,  the 
island  architect  has  to  fitshion,  as  best  he  may,  the  anat<Hny 
of  his  edifice.  It  is  at  his  choice  either  to  lodge  his  few 
blocks  of  precious  marble  here  and  there  among  his  masses 
of  brick,  and  to  cut  out  of  the  sculptured  firagmoits  such 
new  forms  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  observance  of  fixed 
proportions  in  the  new  building ;  or  else  to  cut  the  coloured 
stones  into  thin  pieces,  of  extent  sufficient  to  face  the  whole 
surfiEtce  of  the  walls,  and  to  adopt  a  method  of  construction 
irregular  enough  to  admit  the  insertion  of  fragmentary  sculp- 
tures ;  rather  with  a  view  of  displaying  their  intrinsic  beauly, 
than  of  setting  them  to  any  regular  service  in  the  suppcnrt 
of  the  building. 

An  architect  who  cared  only  to  display  his  own  skill, 
and  had  no  respect  for  the  works  of  others,  would  assuredly 
have  chosen  the  latter^  alternative,  and  would  have  sawn 
the  old  marbles  into  firagments  in  order  to  prevent  all  inter- 
ference with  his  own  designs.  But  an  architect  who  cared 
for  the  preservation  of  noble  work,  whether  his  own  or  others', 
and  more  regarded  the  beauty  of  his  building  than  his  own 
fame,  would  have  done  what  those  old  builders  of  St.  Mark's 
did  for  us,  and  saved  every  relic  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 

§  27.  But  these  were  not  the  only  motives  which  influ- 
enced the  Venetians  in  the  adoption  of  their  method  of 
architecture.  It  might,  under  all  the  circumstances  above 
stated,  have  been  a  question  with  other  builders,  whether 
to  import  one  shipload  of  costly  jaspers,  or  t^virenty  of  chalk 
flints;  and  whether  to  build  a  small  church  faced  with 
porphyry  and  paved  with  agate,  or  to  raise  a  vast  cathedral 
in  freestone.  But  with  the  Venetians  it  could  not  be  a 
question  for  an  instant;  they  were  exiles  from  ancient  and 
beautiful  cities,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  build  with 
their  ruins,  not  less  in  afiection  than  in  admiration :   they 

'  [The  slip  of  the  pen  '^ former"  for  ^'latter"  has  passed  uncorrected  in  all 
prerious  editions.     Rusldn  noted  it  in  his  copy  for  revi8ioD.J 
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had  thus  not  only  grown  familiar  with  the  practice  of  in- 
serting older  fragments  in  modem  buildings,  but  they  owed 
to  that  practice  a  great  part  of  the  splendour  of  their  city, 
and  whatever  charm  of  association  might  aid  its  change  from 
a  Reftige  into  a  Home.  The  practice  which  began  in  the 
affections  of  a  fugitive  nation,  was  prolonged  in  the  pride  of 
a  conquering  one;  and  besides  the  memorials  of  departed 
happiness,  were  elevated  the  trophies  of  returning  victory. 
The  ship  of  war  brought  home  more  marble  in  triumph 
than  the  merchant  vessel  in  speculation;  and  the  front  of 
St.  Mark's  became  rather  a  shnne  at  which  to  dedicate  the 
splendour  of  miscellaneous  spoil,  than  the  organized  expres- 
sion of  any  fixed  architectural  law  or  religious  emotion. 

§  28.  Thus  far,  however,  the  justification  of  the  style  of 
this  church  depends  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  time  of 
its  erection,  and  to  the  spot  where  it  arose.  The  merit  of 
its  method,  considered  in  the  abstract,  rests  on  far  broader 
grounds. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Seven  Lamps^  §  14,  the  reader 
will  find  the  opinion  of  a  modem  architect  of  some  reputation, 
Mr.  Woods,^  that  the  chief  thing  remarkable  in  this  church 
**  is  its  extreme  ugliness ; "  and  he  will  find  this  opinion  associ- 
ated with  another,  namely,  that  the  works  of  the  Caracci  are 
far  preferable  to  those  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The  second 
statement  of  feeling  reveals  to  us  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  fijrst ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Woods  had  not  any  perception  of 
colour,  or  delight  in  it.  The  perception  of  colour  is  a  gift  just 
as  definitely  granted  to  one  person,  and  denied  to  another,  as 
an  ear  for  music ;  and  the  very  first  requisite  for  true  judg- 
ment of  St.  Mark's,  is  the  perfection  of  that  colour-faculty 
which  few  people  ever  set  themselves  seriously  to  find  out 
whether  they  possess  or  not.  For  it  is  on  its  value  as  a  piece 
of  perfect  and  unchangeable  colouring,  that  the  claims  of  this 
edi^ce  to  our  respect  are  finally  rested  ;  and  a  deaf  man  mi^t 
as  well  pretend  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  full 

1  [See  VoL  Vm.  p.  206  and  n.] 
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or  vaults  it  might  otherwise  appear  dangerously  independent 
of  the  material  within. 

§  82.  Law  III.  All  shafts  are  to  be  soUd.  Wherever, 
by  the  smallness  of  the  parts,  we  may  be  driven  to  abandon 
the  incrusted  structure  at  all,  it  must  be  abandoned  alto- 
gethei*.  The  eye  must  never  be  left  in  the  least  doubt  as 
to  what  is  solid  and  what  is  coated.  Whatever  appears 
probably  solid  must  be  assuredly  so,  and  therefore  it  bm>mes 
an  inviolable  law  that  no  shaft  shall  ever  be  incrusted. 
Not  only  does  the  whole  virtue  of  a  shaft  depend  on  its 
consolidation,  but  the  labour  of  cutting  and  adjusting  an 
incrusted  coat  to  it  would  be  greater  than  the  saving  of 
material  is  worth.  Therefore  the  shaft,  of  whatever  size,  is 
always  to  be  solid;  and  because  the  incrusted  character  of 
the  rest  of  the  building  renders  it  more  difficult  for  the 
^bafts  to  clear  themselves  from  suspicion,  they  must  not,  in 
this  incrusted  style,  be  in  any  place  jointed.  No  shaft 
must  ever  be  used  but  of  one  block;  and  this  the  more, 
because  the  permission  given  to  the  builder  to  have  his 
walls  and  piers  as  ponderous  as  he  likes,  renders  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  to  use  shafts  of  any  fixed  size.  In 
our  Norman  and  Gothic,  where  definite  support  is  required 
at  a  definite  point,  it  becomes  lawful  to  build  up  a  tower 
of  small  stones  in  the  shape  of  a  shaft.  But  the  Bjrzantine 
is  allowed  to  have  as  much  support  as  he  wants  from  the 
walls  in  every  direction,  and  he  has  no  right  to  ask  for 
further  licence  in  the  structure  of  his  shafts.  Let  him,  by 
generosity  in  the  substance  of  his  pillars,  repay  us  for  the 
permission  we  have  given  him  to  be  superficial  in  his  walls. 
The  builder  in  the  chalk  valleys  of  France  and  England 
may  be  blameless  in  kneading  his  clumsy  pier  out  of  broken 
flint  and  calcined  lime;  but  the  Venetian,  who  has  access 
to  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  must  frame 
at  least  his  shafts  out  of  flawless  stone.^ 

§  88.  And  this  for  another  reason  yet.      Although,   as 

'  [See  ch.  viii.  §  2,  in  the  preceding  volume.] 
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•;:•••. 
we  have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  large**** 

building  with  colour,  except  on  the  condition  of  dividing-/^-' 
the  stone  into  plates,  there  is  always  a  certain  appearance  •*/ 
of  meanness  and  niggardlmess  in  the  procedure.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  builder  should  justify  himself  from  this 
suspicion;  and  prove  that  it  is  not  in  mere  economy  or 
poverty,  but  in  the  real  impossibihty  of  doing  otherwise, 
that  he  has  sheeted  his  walls  so  thinly  with  the  precious 
film.  Now  the  shaft  is  exactly  the  portion  of  the  edifice  in 
which  it  is  fittest  to  recover  his  honour  m  this  respect 
For  if  blocks  of  jasper  or  porphyry  be  inserted  in  the  walls, 
the  spectator  cannot  tell  their  thickness,  and  cannot  judge 
of  the  costliness  of  the  sacrifice.  But  the  shaft  he  can 
measure  with  his  eye  in  an  instant,  and  estimate  the 
quantity  of  treasure  both  in  the  mass  of  its  existing  sub- 
stance, and  in  that  which  has  been  hewn  away  to  bring  it 
into  its  perfect  and  symmetrical  form.  And  thus  the  shafts 
of  all  buildings  of  this  kind  are  justly  regarded  as  an  ex* 
pression  of  their  wealth,  and  a  form  of  treasure,  just  as 
much  as  the  jewels  or  gold  in  the  sacred  vessels ;  thejr*  9X% 
in  fistct,  nothing  else  than  large  jewels,"*^  the  block  of  precious 
serpentine  or  jasper  being  valued  according  to  its  size  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  Uke  a  large  emerald  or  ruby;  only  the 
bulk  required  to  bestow  value  on  the  one  is  to  be  measured 
in  feet  and  tons,  and  on  the  other  in  lines  and  carats.  The 
shafts  must  therefore  be,  without  exception,  of  one  block  in 
all  buildings  of  this  kind;  for  the  attempt  in  any  place  to 
incrust  or  joint  them  would  be  a  deception  like  that  of 
introducing  a  false  stone  among  jewellery  (for  a  number  of 

*  ''Quivi  presso  si  vedi  una  colonna  di  tanta  bellezza  e  finesia  che  e 
riputato  piuiasto  gioia  che  pietra.'* — Sansovinoy  of  the  verd-antique  pillar  in  San 
Jacomo  deir  Orio.^  A  remarkable  piece  of  natural  history  and  moral  phil»> ' 
sophy,  connected  with  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  second  chapter  of  oar 
third  volume  [§  44],  quoted  from  the  work  of  a  Florentine  architect  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  ^ 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  church,  see  VoL  IX.  ch.  i.  §  33,  and  in  the  nei;t 
volume,  Venetian  Index,  «.  ''  Giacomo."  The  last  paragraph  of  the  author^s  note  is 
omitted  in  the  ''TravelLenT  BditimL"] 
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/  3^CHJits  of  any  precious  stone  are  of  course  not  equal  in  value 

.'..Vjto  a  single  piece  of  equal  weight),  and  would  put  an  end 

.;••>  at  once  to  the  spectator's  confidence  in  the  expression  of 

•..'*/    wealth  in  any  portion  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  spirit  of 

sacrifice  in  those  who  raised  it. 

§  84.  Law  IV.  The  shafts  may  sometimes  be  independent 
of  the  construction.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
which  the  shaft  assumes  as  a  large  jewel,  is  the  diminution 
of  its  importance  as  a  sustaining  member;  for  the  delight 
which  we  receive  in  its  abstract  bulk,  and  beauty  of  colour, 
is  altogether  independent  of  any  perception  of  its  adaptation 
to  mechanical  necessities.  Like  other  beautiful  things  in 
this  world,  its  end  is  to  be  beautiful;  and,  in  proportion  to 
its  beauty,  it  receives  permission  to  be  otherwise  useless. 
We  do  not  blame  emeralds  and  rubies  because  we  cannot 
make  them  into  heads  of  hammers.  Nay,  so  far  ftam  our 
admiration  of  the  jewel  shaft  being  dependent  on  its  doing 
work  for  us,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  chief  part  of  its  precious- 
ness  may  consist  in  a  delicacy,  fi:tigility,  and  tenderness  of 
material  which  must  render  it  utterly  unfit  for  hard  work; 
and  therefore  that  we  shall  admire  it  the  more,  because  we 
perceive  that  if  we  were  to  put  much  weight  upon  it,  it 
would  be  crushed.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  primal  object  in  the  placing  of  such  shafts  must  be  the 
display  of  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that 
therefore  all  imbedding  of  them  in  walls,  or  crowding  of 
them  into  groups,  in  any  position  in  which  either  their  real 
size  or  any  portion  of  their  surface  would  be  concealed,  is 
either  inadmissible  altogether,  or  objectionable  in  proportion 
to  their  value;  that  no  symmetrical  or  scientific  arrange- 
ments of  piUars  are  therefore  ever  to  be  expected  in  buildings 
of  this  kind,  and  that  all  such  are  even  to  be  looked  upon 
as  positive  errors  and  misapplications  of  materials :  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  we  must  be  constantly  prepared  to  see,  and 
to  see  with  admiration,  shafts  of  great  size  and  importance  set 
in  places  where  their  real  service  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  where  the  chief  end  of  their  existence  is  to  catch  the 
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sunshine  upon  their  polished  sides,  and  lead  the  eye  itia' 
delighted  wandering  among  the  mazes  of  their  azure  veins. 

§  85.  Law  V.  The  shfifts  may  be  of  variable  size.  Since" 
the  value  of  each  shaft  depends  upon  its  bulk,  and  diminishes 
with  the  diminution  of  its  mass  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
size  itself  diminishes,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  jewellery, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  not  in  general  expect  perfect 
S3rmmetry  and  equahty  among  the  series  of  shafts,  any  more 
than  definiteness  of  application;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
an  accurately  observed  symmetry  ought  to  give  us  a  kind 
of  pain,  as  proving  that  considerable  and  useless  loss  has 
been  sustained  by  some  of  the  shafts,  in  being  cut  down  to 
match  with  the  rest.  It  is  true  that  symmetry  is  generally 
sought  for  in  works  of  smaller  jewellery;  but,  even  there, 
not  a  perfect  symmetry,  and  obtained  under  circumstances 
quite  different  from  those  which  afiect  the  placing  of  shafts 
in  architecture.  First:  the  symmetry  is  usually  imperfect. 
The  stones  that  seem  to  match  each  other  in  a  ring  or 
necklace,  appear  to  do  so  only  because  they  are  so  small 
that  their  differences  are  not  easily  measured  by  the  eye; 
but  there  is  almost  always  such  difference  between  them  as 
would  be  strikingly  apparent  if  it  existed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion between  two  shafts  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height. 
Secondly,  the  quantity  of  stones  which  pass  through  a 
jeweller's  hands,  and  the  facility  of  exchange  of  such  small 
objects,  enable  the  tradesman  to  select  any  number  of  stones 
of  approximate  size;  a  selection,  however,  often  requiring 
so  much  time,  that  perfect  symmetry  in  a  group  of  very 
fine  stones  adds  enormously  to  their  value.  But  the  archi- 
tect has  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  of  exchange.  He 
cannot  lay  aside  one  column  in  a  comer  of  his  church  till, 
in  the  course  of  traffic,  he  obtain  another  that  will  match 
it;  he  has  not  hundreds  of  shafts  fastened  up  in  bundles, 
out  of  which  he  can  match  sizes  at  his  ease ;  he  cannot  send 
to  a  brother  tradesman  and  exchange  the  useless  stones  for 
available  ones,  to  the  convenience  of  both.  His  blocks  of 
stone,  or  his  ready  hewn  shafts,  have  been  brought  to  him 
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/UjC* limited  number,  from  immense  distances;  no  others  are 
:**io  be  had;  and  for  those  which  he  does  not  bring  into  use, 
f/AVthere  is  no  demand  elsewhere.  His  only  means  of  obtaining 
*  symmetry  will  therefore  be,  in  cutting  down  the  finer  masses 
to  equality  with  the  inferior  ones;  and  this  we  ought  not 
to  desire  him  often  to  do.  And  therefore,  while  sometimes 
in  a  Baldacchino,  or  an  important  chapel  or  shrine,  this  costly 
symmetry  may  be  necessary,  and  admirable  in  proportion  to 
its  probable  cost,  in  the  general  fiabric  we  must  expect  to 
see  shafts  introduced  of  size  and  proportion  continually  vary- 
ing, and  such  symmetry  as  may  be  obtained  among  them 
never  altogether  perfect,  and  dependent  for  its  charm  fre- 
quently on  strange  complexities  and  unexpected  rising  and 
falling  of  weight  and  accent  in  its  marble  syllables :  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  a  rigidly  chiselled  and  proportioned 
architecture  that  the  wild  lyric  rhjrthm  of  JSschylus  or 
Pindar  bears  to  the  finished  measures  of  Pope.^ 

§  86.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  jewellery  to  the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  blocks,  will  suggest  to  us  another 
reason  for  the  method  of  incrustation  adopted  in  the  walls.  It 
often  happens  that  the  beauty  of  the  veining  m  some  varieties 
of  alabaster  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  exhibit  it 
by  dividing  the  stone,  not  merely  to  economise  its  substance, 
but  to  display  the  changes  in  the  disposition  of  its  fantastic 
lines.  By  reversing  one  of  two  thin  plates  successively  taken 
from  the  stone,  and  placing  their  corresponding  edges  in  con- 
tact, a  perfectly  symmetrical  figure  may  be  obtained,  which 
will  enable  the  eye  to  comprehend  more  thoroughly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  veins.  And  this  is  actually  the  method  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  the  alabasters  of  St.  Mark  are  employed ; 
thus  accomplishing  a  double  good, — directing  the  spectator,  in 
the  first  place,  to  close  observation  of  the  nature  of  the  stone 
employed,  and  in  the  second,  giving  him  a  farther  proof  of 
the  honesty  of  intention  in  the  builder :  for  wherever  similar 
veining  is  discovered  in  two  pieces,  the  fact  is  declared  that 

'  [For  Ruskin's  other  references  to  these  poets^  see  General  Index.] 
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they  have  been  cut  £rom  the  same  stone.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  disguise  the  similarity  by  using  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  building ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  set  edge  to 
edge,  so  that  the  whole  system  of  the  architecture  may  be  dis- 
covered at  a  glance  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  stones  employed.  Nay,  but,  it  is  perhaps  answered  me, 
not  by  an  ordinary  observer ;  a  person  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
alabaster  might  perhaps  fancy  all  these  synmietrical  patterns 
to  have  been  found  in  the  stone  itself,  and  thus  be  doubly 
deceived,  supposing  blocks  to  be  solid  and  symmetrical  whidi 
were  in  reality  subdivided  and  irregular.  I  grant  it ;  but  be 
it  remembered,  that  in  all  things,  ignorance  is  liable  to  be 
deceived,  and  has  no  right  to  accuse  anjrthing  but  itself  as  the 
source  of  the  deception.  The  style  and  the  words  are  dis- 
honest, not  which  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  if  subjected 
to  no  inquiry,  but  which  are  deliberately  calculated  to  lead 
inquiry  astray.  There  are  perhaps  no  great  or  noble  truths, 
£rom  those  of  religion  downwards,  which  present  no  mistak- 
able  aspect  to  casual  or  ignorant  contemplation.  Both  the 
truth  and  the  lie  agree  in  hiding  themselves  at  first,  but 
the  lie  continues  to  hide  itself  with  effort,  as  we  approach 
to  examine  it ;  and  leads  us,  if  undiscovered,  into  deeper 
lies:  the  truth  reveals  itself  in  proportion  to  our  patience 
and  knowledge,  discovers  itself  khidly  to  our  pleading,  and 
leads  us,  as  it  is  discovered,  into  deeper  truths. 

§  87.  Law  VI.  Tlie  decoration  must  be  sJudUyvo  in  cutting. 
The  method  of  construction  being  thus  systematized,  it  is 
evident  that  a  certain  style  of  decoration  must  arise  out  of  it, 
based  on  the  primal  condition  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
edifice  there  can  be  no  deep  cutting.  The  thin  sheets  of  cover- 
ing stones  do  not  admit  of  it ;  we  must  not  cut  them  through 
to  the  bricks ;  and  whatever  ornaments  we  engrave  upon  them 
cannot,  therefore,  be  more  than  an  inch  deep  at  the  utmost. 
Consider  for  an  instant  the  enormous  differences  which  this 
single  condition  compels  between  the  sculptural  decoration  of 
the  incrusted  style,  and  that  of  the  soUd  stones  of  the  North, 
which  may  be  hacked  and  hewn  into  whatever  cavernous 
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hollows  and  black  recesses  we  choose ;  struck  into  grim  dark- 
nesses and  grotesque  projections,  and  rugged  ploughings  up 
of  sinuous  furrows,  in  which  any  form  or  thought  may  be 
wrought  out  on  any  scale, — ^mighty  statues  with  robes  of 
rock  and  crowned  foreheads  burning  in  the  sun,  or  veno- 
mous goblins  and  stealthy  dragons  ^  shrunk  into  lurking-places 
of  untraceable  shade  :  think  of  this,  and  of  the  play  and  free- 
dom given  to  the  sculptor's  hand  and  temper,  to  smite  out 
and  in,  hither  and  thither,  as  he  will ;  and  then  consider  what 
must  be  the  different  spirit  of  the  design  which  is  to  be 
wrought  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  film  of  marble,  where 
every  line  and  shadow  must  be  drawn  with  the  most  tender 
pencilling  and  cautious  reserve  of  resource, — ^where  even  the 
chisel  must  not  strike  hard,  lest  it  break  through  the  delicate 
stone,  nor  the  mind  be  permitted  in  any  impetuosity  of  con- 
ception inconsistent  with  the  fine  discipline  of  the  handL 
Consider  that  whatever  animal  or  human  form  is  to  be  sug- 
gested, must  be  projected  on  a  flat  surface;  that  all  the 
features  of  the  countenance,  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  the 
involutions  of  the  limbs,  must  be  so  reduced  and  subdued  that 
the  whole  work  becomes  rather  a  piece  of  fine  drawing  than  of 
sculpture :  and  then  follow  out,  until  you  begin  to  perceive 
their  endlessness,  the  resulting  differences  of  character  which 
will  be  necessitated  in  every  part  of  the  ornamental  designs 
of  these  incrusted  churches,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Northern  schools.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  a  few  of  them 
only. 

§  88.  The  first  would  of  course  be  a  diminution  of  the 
builder's  dependence  upon  human  form  as  a  source  of  orna- 
ment :  since  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the 
form  itself  is  the  loss  which  it  must  sustain  in  being  reduced 
to  a  shallow  and  linear  bas-reUef,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
expressing  it  at  all  under  such  conditions.  Wherever  sculp- 
ture can  be  solid,  the  nobler  characters  of  the  human  form 

^  [As  An  instance  of  the  care  which  Raskin  took  in  selecting  even  what  minrht 
seem  unimnortant  words^  we  may  trace  the  variations  in  the  MS.  here.  First  he 
wrote  ''lurking  fiends  and  cavernous  heasts;"  next,  ''suhtle  fiends  and  venomoas 
beasts ; "  and  finally  the  words  as  in  the  text] 
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at  once  lead  the  artist  to  aim  at  its  representation,  rather 
than  at  that  of  inferior  organisms;  but  when  all  is  to  be 
reduced  to  outline,  the  forms  of  flowers  and  lower  animals 
are  always  more  intelligible,  and  are  felt  to  approach  much 
more  to  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  the  objects  intended,  than 
the  outUnes  of  the  human  body.  This  inducement  to  seek 
for  resources  of  ornament  in  the  lower  fields  of  creation  was 
powerless  in  the  minds  of  the  great  Pagan  nations,  Ninevite, 
Greek,  or  Egjrptian;  first,  because  their  thoughts  were  so 
concentrated  on  their  own  capacities  and  fates,  that  they 
preferred  the  rudest  suggestion  of  human  form  to  the  best 
of  an  inferior  organism;  secondly,  because  their  constant 
practice  in  solid  sculpture,  often  colossal,  enabled  them  to 
bring  a  vast  amount  of  science  into  the  treatment  of  the 
lines,  whether  of  the  low  relief,  the  monochrome  vase,  or 
shallow  hieroglyphic. 

§  89.  But  when  various  ideas  adverse  to  the  representa- 
tion of  animal,  and  especially  of  human,  form,  originating 
with  the  Arabs  and  iconoclast  Greeks,  had  begun  at  any 
rate  to  direct  the  builders'  minds  to  seek  for  decorative 
materials  in  inferior  types,  and  when  diminished  practice  in 
solid  sculpture  had  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  find  artists 
capable  of  satisfactorily  reducing  the  high  organisms  to  their 
elementary  outlines,  the  choice  of  subject  for  surface  sculp- 
ture would  be  more  and  more  uninterruptedly  directed  to 
floral  organisms,  and  human  and  animal  form  would  become 
diminished  in  size,  frequency,  and  general  importance.  So 
that,  while  in  the  Northern  solid  architecture  we  constantly 
find  the  efiect  of  its  noblest  features  dependent  on  ranges 
of  statues,  often  colossal,  and  full  of  abstract  interest,  in- 
dependent of  their  architectural  service,  in  the  Southern 
incrusted  style  we  must  expect  to  find  the  human  form  for 
the  most  part  subordinate  and  diminutive,  and  involved 
among  designs  of  foliage  and  flowers,  in  the  manner  of  which 
endless  examples  had  been  furnished  by  the  fantastic  orna- 
mentation of  the  Romans,  from  which  the  incrusted  style  had 
been  directly  derived. 
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§  40.  Farther.  In  proportion  to  the  d^ree  in  whid 
his  subject  must  be  reduced  to  abstract  outline  will  be  thi 
tendency  in  the  sculptor  to  abandon  naturalism  of  repre 
sentation,  and  subordinate  every  form  to  architectural  service 
When  the  flower  or  animal  can  be  hewn  into  bold  relief 
there  will  always  be  a  temptation  to  render  the  representatioi 
of  it  more  complete  than  is  necessary,  or  even  to  introduce 
details  and  intricacies  inconsistent  with  simplicity  of  distani 
effect.  Very  often  a  worse  fault  than  this  is  committed 
and  in  the  endeavour  to  give  vitality  to  the  stone,  the  origina 
ornamental  purpose  of  the  design  is  sacrificed  or  forgotten 
But  when  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  attempted,  and  a  slighi 
outline  is  all  that  the  sculptor  can  command,  we  may  antici 
pate  that  this  outline  will  be  composed  with  exquisite  grace 
and  that  the  richness  of  its  ornamental  arrangement  will  atom 
for  the  feebleness  of  its  power  of  portraiture.  On  the  pord 
of  a  Northern  cathedral  we  may  seek  for  the  imaires  of  th< 
flowm  that  g«,w  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  ^JHTTe  watd 
with  wonder  the  grey  stones  that  firet  themselves  into  thorns 
and  soften  into  blossoms,  we  may  care  little  that  these  knot 
of  ornament,  as  we  retire  from  them  to  contemplate  thi 
whole  building,  appear  unconsidered  or  confused.  On  th< 
incrusted  building  we  must  expect  no  such  deception  of  thi 
eye  or  thoughts.  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine 
from  the  involutions  of  its  linear  sculpture,  what  were  th^ 
natural  forms  which  originally  suggested  them ;  but  we  ma] 
confidently  expect  that  the  grace  of  their  arrangement  wH 
always  be  complete;  that  there  wiU  not  be  a  line  in  then 
which  could  be  taken  away  without  injury,  nor  one  wantin| 
which  could  be  added  with  advantage. 

§  41.  Farther.  While  the  sculptures  of  the  incrustec 
school  will  thus  be  generally  distinguished  by  care  an< 
purity  rather  than  force,  and  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  utterl] 
wanting  in  depth  of  shadow,  there  will  be  one  means  o 
obtaining  darkness  peculiarly  simple  and  obvious,  and  oftei 
in  the  sculptor's  power.  Wherever  he  can,  without  danger 
leave  a  hollow  behind  his  covering  slabs,  or  use  them,  lik< 
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glass,  to  fill  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  he  can,  by  piercing  them 
with  holes,  obtain  points  or  spaces  of  intense  blackness  to 
QOntrast  with  the  light  tracing  of  the  rest  of  his  design.  And 
we  may  expect  to  find  this  artifice  used  the  more  exten- 
nrely,  because,  while  it  will  be  an  efiective  means  of  orna- 
mentation on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  it  will  be  also  the 
safest  way  of  admitting  light  to  the  interior,  still  totally 
excluding  both  rain  and  wind.  And  it  will  naturally  follow 
that  the  architect,  thus  familiarized  with  the  effect  of  black 
and  sudden  points  of  shadow,  will  often  seek  to  carry  the 
same  principle  into  other  portions  of  his  i>mamentation,  and 
by  deep  drill-holes,  or  perhaps  inlaid  portions  of  black  colour, 
to  refresh  the  eye  where  it  may  be  wearied  by  the  lightness 
of  the  general  handling. 

§  42.  Farther.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  force  of  sculpture  is  subdued,  will  be  the  import- 
ance attached  to  coloin*  as  a  means  of  effect  or  constituent 
of  beauty.  I  have  above  stated  ^  that  the  incrusted  style  was 
the  only  one  in  which  perfect  or  permanent  coloin*  decora- 
ticm  was  possible.  It  is  also  the  only  one  in  which  a  true 
system  of  colour  decoration  was  ever  likely  to  be  invented. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  the  reader  must  permit  me  to 
review  with  some  care  the  nature  of  the  principles  of  colour- 
ing adopted  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  nations. 

§  48.  I  believe  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  there 
has  never  been  a  true  or  fine  school  of  art  in  which  colour  was 
despised.^  It  has  often  been  imperfectly  attained  and  in- 
judiciously applied,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  essential 
signs  of  life  in  a  school  of  art  that  it  loves  colour ;  and  I  know 
it  to  be  one  of  the  first  signs  of  death  in  the  Renaissance 
schools,  that  they  despised  coloin*. 

Observe,  it  is  not  now  the  question  whether  our  Northern 
cathedrals  are  better  with  colour  or  without  Perhaps  the 
great  monotone  grey  of  Nature  and  of  Time  is  a  better  colour 

*  rSee  §  29,  p.  9a] 

'  [This  was  a  frequent  text  with  Ruskin;  see  below,  ch.  ▼.  §  30,  and  compare 
specially  Modem  Painter*^  vol.  ▼.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  8.] 
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than  any  that  the  human  hand  can  give ;  but  that  is  nothing 
to  oin*  present  business.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  builders 
of  those  cathedrals  laid  upon  them  the  brightest  colours  they 
could  obtain,  and  that  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
Europe,  any  monument  of  a  truly  noble  school  which  has 
not  been  either  painted  all  over,  or  vigorously  touched  with 
paint,  mosaic,  and  gilding  in  its  prominent  parts.  Thus  far, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Goths,  Arabs,  and  mediaeval  Christians 
all  agree:  none  of  them,  when  in  their  right  senses,  ever 
think  of  doing  without  paint;  and,  therefore,  when  I  said 
above  ^  that  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who  had 
thoroughly  sympathized  with  the  Arabs  in  this  respect,  I 
referred,  first  to  their  intense  love  of  colour,  which  led  them 
to  lavish  the  most  expensive  decorations  on  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  perfection  of  the  colour-instinct 
in  them,  which  enabled  them  to  render  whatever  they  did,  in 
this  kind,  as  just  in  principle  as  it  was  gorgeous  in  appliance. 
It  is  this  principle  of  theirs,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Northern  builders,  which  we  have  finally  to  examine. 

§  44.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  architect  of  Bourges  Cathedral  liked  haw- 
thorn,^ and  that  the  porch  of  his  cathedral  was  therefore 
decorated  with  a  rich  wreath  of  it;  but  another  of  the  pre- 
dilections of  that  architect  was  there  unnoticed,  namely,  that 
he  did  not  at  all  like  grey  hawthorn,  but  preferred  it  green, 
and  he  painted  it  green  accordingly,  as  bright  as  he  could. 
The  colour  is  still  left  in  every  sheltered  interstice  of  the 
foliage.  He  had,  in  fact,  hardly  the  choice  of  any  other 
Coloiu* ;  he  might  have  gilded  the  thorns,  by  way  of  allegoriz- 
ing human  life,  but  if  they  were  to  be  painted  at  all,  they 
could  hardly  be  painted  anything  but  green,  and  green  all 
over.  People  would  have  been  apt  to  object  to  any  pursuit 
of  abstract  harmonies  of  colour,  which  might  have  induced 
him  to  paint  his  hawthorn  blue. 

§  45.  In    the  same   way,  whenever  the   subject  of  the 
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See  above^  §  28^  p.  08. 1 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  70^  and  the  imssage  from  Raskin's  diary  there  cited  in  a  note.] 
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sculpture  was  definite,  its  colour  was  of  necessity  definite 
also;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  builders,  it  often 
became,  in  consequence,  rather  the  means  of  explaining  and 
animating  the  stories  of  their  stone-work,  than  a  matter  of 
abstract  decorative  science.  Flames  ^  were  painted  red,  trees 
green,  and  faces  flesh-colour;  the  result  of  the  whole  being 
often  far  more  entertaining  than  beautifuL  And  also,  though 
in  the  lines  of  the  mouldings  and  the  decorations  of  shafts 
or  vaults,  a  richer  and  more  abstract  method  of  colouring  was 
adopted  (aided  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  colour  in  early  glass-painting'),  the  vigorous  depths 
of  shadow  in  the  Northern  sculpture  confused  the  architect's 
eye,  compelling  him  to  use  violent  colours  in  the  recesses,  if 
these  were  to  be  seen  as  colour  at  all,  and  thus  injured  his 
perception  of  more  delicate  colour  harmonies;  so  that  in 
innumerable  instances  it  becomes  very  disputable  whether 
monuments  even  of  the  best  times  were  improved  by  the 
colour  bestowed  upon  them,  or  the  contrary.  But,  in  the 
South,  the  flatness  and  comparatively  vague  forms  of  the 
sculpture,  while  they  appeared  to  call  for  coloin*  in  order  to 
enhance  their  inter^t,  presented  exactly  the  conditions  which 
would  set  it  ofi*  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  breadth  of  service 
displaying  even  the  most  delicate  tints  in  the  lights,  and 
faintness  of  shadow  joining  with  the  most  delicate  and  pearly 
greys  of  coloin*  harmony;  while  the  subject  of  the  design 
being  in  nearly  all  cases  reduced  to  mere  intricacy  of  oma* 
mental  line,  might  be  coloured  in  any  way  the  architect 
chose  withoyt  any  loss  of  rationality.  Where  oak-leaves  and 
roses  were  carved  into  fresh  relief  and  perfect  bloom,  it  was 
necessary  to  paint  the  one  green  and  the  other  red ;  but  in  por- 
tions of  ornamentation  where  there  was  nothing  which  could 
be  definitely  construed  into  either  an  oak-leaf  or  a  rose,  but  a 
mere  labyrinth  of  beautiful  lines,  becoming  here  something 

1  [This  word,  which  is  quite  distinct  in  the  MS.  paving  heen  altered  from  *'  Fire  "), 
has  been  misprinted  " Flowers"  in  all  previoos  editions.] 

*  [For  the  attention  given  by  Rusldn  to  this  snbject  in  a  particolar  instance,  see 
VoL  IV.  p.  zziii.  n, ;  see  also  Vol.  IX..  Appendix  i.,  p.  465;  Appendix  12  in  this 
▼olome,  p.  457 ;  and  generally  in  the  Index.  J 
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like  a  leaf,  and  there  something  like  a  flower,  the  whole 
tracery  of  the  sculpture  might  be  left  white,  and  grounded 
with  gold  or  blue,  or  treated  in  any  other  manner  best 
harmonizing  with  the  colours  around  it.  And  as  the  neces* 
sanly  feeble  character  of  the  sculpture  called  for,  and  was  ready 
to  display,  the  best  arrangements  of  colour,  so  the  precious 
marbles  in  the  architect's  hands  give  him  at  once  the  best 
examples  and  the  best  means  of  colour.  The  best  examples, 
for  the  tints  of  all  natural  stones  are  as  exquisite  in  quality 
as  endless  in  change;  and  the  best  means,  for  they  are  aU 
permanent. 

§  46.  Every  motive  thus  conciurred  in  urging  him  to  the 
study  of  chromatic  decoration,  and  every  advantage  was  given 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when, 
as  presently  to  be  noticed,^  the  ruHoet^  of  barbaric  Christianity 
could  only  be  forcibly  appealed  to  by  the  help  of  coloured 
pictures:  so  that,  botii  externally  and  intemaUy,  the  archi* 
tectural  construction  became  partly  merged  in  pictorial  effect ; 
and  the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  regarded  lesis  as  a  temple 
wherein  to  pray,  than  as  itself  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
a  vast  illmninated  missal,  bound  with  alabaster  instead  of 
parchment,  studded  with  porphjrry  piUars  instead  of  jewels, 
and  written  within  and  without  in  letters  of  enamel  and 
gold.* 

§  47.  Law  VII.  That  the  impression  of  the  architecture  is 
not  to  be  dependent  on  size.    And  now  there  is  but  one  final 

1  [See  below,  §  62,  p.  129.] 

'  [A  passage  from  one  of  Ruskin's  letters  to  his  father  is  interesting  here  : — 

'^January  10,  [1852].—.  .  .  1  have  been  reading  ParadUe  Regained  lately. 
It  seems  to  me  an  exact  parallel  to  Turner's  latest  pictures — the  mind  failinif^ 
altogether,  but  with  irregular  intervals  and  returns  of  power,  exquisite 
momentary  passages  and  lines.  ...  1  must  quote  his  deecription  of  the 
temple  in  my  chapter  on  St  Mark's  : 

'  And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  reared 
Her  pile,  fkr  off  appearing,  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires.' 

Exactly  what  St.  Mark's  is.     It  was'all  gilded  at  top — in  old  time." 
(The  quotation  is  from  book  iv.  line  646).    So,  in  Deucalion  (i.  ch.  viL  "  The  Iris  of 
the  Earth")  Ruskin  says  of  St  Mark's  that  it  was  once  ''a  sea-borne  vase  of  alabaster 
full  of  incense  of  prayers ;  and  a  purple  manuscript, — floor,  walls,  and  roofs  blazoned 
with  the  scrolls  of  the  gospel."] 
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consequence  to  be  deduced.  The  reader  understands,  I  trust, 
by  this  time,  that  the  claims  of  these  several  parts  of  the 
building  upon  his  attention  will  depend  upon  their  delicacy 
of  design,  their  perfection  of  colour,  their  preciousness  of 
material,  and  their  legendary  interest.  All  these  qualities 
are  independent  of  size,  and  partly  even  inconsistent  vrith  it. 
Neither  delicacy  of  surface  sculpture,  nor  subtle  gradations 
of  colour,  can  be  appreciated  by  the  eye  at  a  distance ;  and 
since  we  have  seen  that  our  sculpture  is  generally  to  be  only 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  and  that  our  colouring  is  in  great 
part  to  be  produced  with  the  soft  tints  and  veins  of  natural 
stones,  it  will  follow  necessarily  that  none  of  the  parts  of 
the  building  can  be  removed  far  from  the  eye,  and  therefore 
that  the  whole  mass  of  it  cannot  be  large.  It  is  not  even 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so;  for  the  temper  in  which  the 
mind  addresses  itself  to  contemplate  minute  and  beautiful 
details  is  altogether  different  from  that  in  which  it  submits 
itself  to  vague  impressions  of  space  and  size.  And  therefore 
we  must  not  be  disappointed,  but  gratefril,  when  we  find 
all  the  best  work  of  the  building  concentrated  within  a  space 
comparatively  small;  and  that,  for  the  great  cliff-like  but- 
tresses and  mighty  piers  of  the  North,  shooting  up  into  in- 
discernible height,  we  have  here  low  waUs  spread  before  us 
like  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  shafts  whose  capitals  we  may 
touch  with  our  hand. 

§  48.  The  due  consideration  of  the  principles  above  stated 
will  enable  the  traveller  to  judge  with  more  candoiu*  and 
justice  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Mark's  than  usually  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  prejudice  necessitated  by  familiarity  with  the  very  different 
schools  of  Northern  art  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  lay 
also  before  the  general  reader  some  exemplification  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  strange  principles  are  developed  in  the 
lovely  building.  But  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  nobUity  of 
any  work,  is  the  difficulty  of  conve3ring  a  just  impression  of  it ; 
and  wherever  I  have  occasion  to  bestow  high  praise,  there  it  is 
exactly  most  dangerous  for  me  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  my 

X.  H 
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meaning,  except  by  reference  to  the  work  itself.  And,  in 
&Lct,  the  principal  reason  why  architectural  criticism  is  at  this 
day  so  far  behind  all  other,  is  the  impossibility  of  illustrat- 
ing the  best  architecture  faithfully.  Of  the  various  schools  of 
painting,  examples  are  accessible  to  every  one,  and  reference 
to  the  works  themselves  is  foimd  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of 
criticism ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  St.  Mark^s  or  the  Ducal 
Palace  to  be  referred  to  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  no 
fisdthful  illustration  of  them  is  possible  on  the  scale  of  such  a 
volume  as  this.  And  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  on  any  scale. 
Nothing  is  so  rare  in  art,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  as 
a  fair  illustration  of  architecture ;  perfect  illustration  of  it  does 
not  exisi;.  For  all  good  architecture  depends  upon  the  adapta- 
tion of  its  chiselling  to  the  effect  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  eye ;  and  to  render  the  peculiar  concision  in  the  midst  of 
order,  and  uncertainty  in  the  midst  of  decision,  and  mystery 
in  the  midst  of  trenchant  lines,  which  are  the  result  of  distance, 
together  with  perfect  expression  of  the  peoiliarities  of  the 
design,  requires  the  skill  a£  the  most  admirable  artist,  devoted 
to  the  work  with  the  most  severe  conscientiousness,  neither 
the  skill  nor  the  determination  having  as  yet  been  given  to 
the  subject.  And  in  the  illustration  of  details,  every  building 
of  any  pretensions  to  high  architectural  rank  would  require  a 
volume  of  plates,  and  those  finished  with  extraordinary  care.* 
With  respect  to  the  two  buildings  which  are  the  principal 
subject  of  the  present  volume,  St.  Mark's  and  the  Ducal 
Palace,  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  do  them  the 
slightest  justice  by  any  kind  of  portraiture ;  *  and  I  abandoned 
the  endeavour  in  the  case  of  the  latter  with  less  regret,  because 
in  the  new  Crystal  Palace  (as  the  poetical  public  insist  upon 
calling  it,  though  it  is  neither  a  palace  nor  of  crystal)  there 
will  be  placed,  I  believe,  a  noble  cast  of  one  of  its  angles.*    As 

*  [See  the  reference  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  Hi.,  to  Ongania's  work.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  subsequent  undertakings  to  secure  portraiture  of  St  Mark's,  aee 
note  on  p.  464  below.  A  view  of  the  west  front  of  St  Mark's  is  here  introduced  for 
convenience  of  reference  (Plate  C),  and  photoirravures  of  two  of  Ruskin's  drawings  are 
added  (PUtes  D  and  E).] 

•  [See  below,  pp.  416,  466-467.] 
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for  St.  Mark's,  the  effort  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 
For  its  effects  depend  not  only  upon  the  most  delicate 
sculpture  in  every  part,  but,  as  we  have  just  stated,  eminently 
on  its  colour  also,  and  that  the  most  subtle,  variable,  inex- 
pressible colour  in  the  world, — ^the  coloiu*  of  glass,  of  trans- 
parent alabaster,  of  polished  marble,  and  lustrous  gold.  It 
would  be  easier  to  illustrate  a  crest  of  Scottish  mountain,  with 
its  purple  heather  and  pale  harebells  at  their  frdlest  and  fairest, 
or  a  glade  of  Jura  forest,  with  its  floor  of  anemone  and  moss, 
than  a  single  portico  of  St.  Mark's.*  The  fragment  of  one  of 
its  archivolts,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  Plate,^ 
is  not  to  illustrate  the  thing  itself,  but  to  illustrate  the  im- 
possibility of  illustration. 

§  49.  It  is  left  a  fragment,  in  order  to  get  it  on  a  larger 
scale;  and  yet  even  on  this  scale  it  is  too  small  to  show 
the  sharp  folds  and  points  of  the  marble  vine-leaves  with 
sufficient  clearness.  The  ground  of  it  is  gold,  the  sculpture 
in  the  spandrils  is  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
rarely  so  much.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exquisite 
sketching  of  outlines  in  marble,  to  about  the  same  depth  as 

*  The  two  loveliest  of  which  hare  now  been  torn  down,  and  vile  models 
put  up  where  they  stcKxl^  by  the  accursed  modem  Italians.'     [1879-] 


>  [The  ''Travellers'  Edition "  reads  :— 

''  The  fragment  of  one  of  its  archivolts,  given  at  the  hottom  of  the  opposite 

photograph  ..." 
And  the  following  note  is  appended : — 

''See  prefhco,  ror  mv  present  system  of  illustration^  and  directions  to 

binder.    The  portico  is  tne  one  on  foft  hand  of  great  entrance,  and  may  best 

be  examined  tu  illustrate  itself." 
The  prefiice  referred  to  is  that  already  given  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  16 ;  the  scheme  of  iUos- 
trative  photographs  then  contemplated  was  abandoned^  but  see  below^  p.  464.  In  the 
1886  edition,  and  later  issues  of  the  complete  work,  containing  the  ''Travellers' 
Edition  "  notes  in  an  appendix,  the  two  notes — *  and  the  one  just  given-^were  run 
into  one,  the  words  "See  preface  .  .  .  binder"  were  omitted;  as  also  were  the 
words  in  note  *,  "bv  the  accursed  modem  Italians."  The  revision,  however,  was  not 
Ruskin's.  The  porcn,  whose  archivolt  is  shown  in  this  plate,  is  the  lateral  door  next 
to  the  central  one,  on  the  spectator's  right  as  he  fronts  the  fiicade.  The  porch  next  to 
it,  more  on  the  spectator's  right,  is  showu  in  Plate  16  of  the  axamplM  in  Vol.  XL] 

'  [This  refers  to  the  "  restoration "  of  the  semi-detached  porticoes  at  either  end 
of  the  facade ;  for  particulars,  see  the  later  volume  of  this  edition  containing  8t.  Mark^^ 
Rut ;  and  for  Ruskin's  particular  admiration  of  the  porticoes  in  question,  see  VoL  IX. 
p.  246,  and  below^  p.  450.] 
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in  the  Elgin  frieze ;  the  draperies,  however,  being  filled  with 
close  folds,  in  the  manner  of  the  Byzantine  pictures,  folds 
especially  necessary  here,  as  large  masses  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  shallow  sculpture  without  becoming  insipid; 
but  the  disposition  of  these  folds  is  always  most  beautiful, 
and  often  opposed  by  broad  and  simple  spaces,  like  that 
obtained  by  the  scroll  in  the  hand  of  the  prophet  seen  in 
the  Pkte. 

The  balls  in  the  archivolt  project  considerably,  and  the 
interstices  between  their  interwoven  bands  of  marble  are 
filled  with  colours  like  the  illuminations  of  a  manuscript; 
violet,  crimson,  blue,  gold,  and  green,  alternately:  but  no 
green  is  ever  used  without  an  intermixture  of  blue  pieces  in 
the  mosaic,  nor  any  blue  without  a  little  centre  of  pale 
green;  sometimes  only  a  single  piece  of  glass  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  square,  so  subtle  was  the  feeling  for  coloin*  which 
was  thus  to  be  satisfied,*  The  intermediate  circles  have 
golden  stars  set  on  an  azure  ground,  varied  in  the  same 
manner:  and  the  small  crosses  seen  in  the  intervals  are 
alternately  blue  and  subdued  scarlet,  with  two  small  circles 
of  white  set  in  the  golden  ground  above  and  beneath  them, 
each  only  about  half  an  inch  across  (this  work,  remember, 
being  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  eye),  while  the  blue  crosses  have  each  a  pale  green 
centre.  Of  all  this  exquisitely  mingled  hue,  no  plate,  how- 
ever large  or  expensive,  could  give  any  adequate  conception ; 
but,  if  the  reader  will  supply  in  imagination  to  the  engrav- 
ing what  he  supplies  to  a  common  woodcut  of  a  group  of 
flowers,  the  decision   of   the   respective  merits  of   modem 

*  The  fact  is,  that  no  two  tesserse  of  the  glass  are  exactly  of  the  same  tint, 
the  greens  being  all  varied  with  blues,  the  blues  of  different  depths,  the  reds 
of  different  clearness,  so  that  the  effect  of  each  mass  of  colour  is  full  of  variety, 
like  the  stippled  colour  of  a  fruit  piece.  [Messrs.  Salviati  have,  of  course,  put 
all  this  to  rights  in  the  new  floor,  and  made  it  as  flat  as  an  oilcloth  long 
ago.--l  877.1] 

1  [The  words  in  brackets  were  thus  added  to  the  author's  note  in  the  "Travellers' 
Edition  "    The  reference  is  to  the  new  pavement  of  the  north  aisle ;  compare  DeucaHcn, 

ch.  vii.j 
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and  of  Byzantine  ardutecture  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  this 
fragment  of  St.  Mail's  alone. 

From  the  vine-leaves  of  that  archivolt,  though  there  is 
no  direct  imitation  of  nature  in  them,  but  on  the  contraiy 
a  studious  subjection  to  architectural  purpose  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed  hereafter,  we  may  yet  receive  the 
same  Idnd  of  pleasure  which  we  have  in  seeing  true  vine- 
leaves  and  wreathed  branches  traced  upon  golden  light;  its 
stars  upon  their  azure  ground  ought  to  make  us  remember, 
as  its  builder  remembered,  the  stars  that  ascend  and  faU  in 
the  great  arch  of  the  sky;  and  I  believe  that  stars,  and 
boughs,  and  leaves,  and  bright  colours  are  everlastingly  lovely, 
and  to  be  by  all  men  beloved;  and,  moreover,  that  church 
walls  grimly  seared  with  squared  lines,  are  not  better  nor 
nobler  things  than  these.  I  believe  the  man  who  designed 
and  the  man  who  delighted  in  that  archivolt  to  have  been 
wise,  happy,  and  holy.  Let  the  reader  look  back  to  the 
archivolt  I  have  already  given  out  of  the  streets  of  London 
(Plate  IS,  VoL  I.^),  and  see  what  there  is  in  it  to  make  us 
any  of  the  three.  Let  him  remember  that  the  men  who 
design  such  work  as  that  call  St.  Mark's  a  barbaric  mon- 
strosity, and  let  him  judge  between  us. 

§  50.  Some  farther  details  of  the  St.  Mark's  architecture, 
and  especially  a  general  account  of  Bjrzantine  capitals,  and 
of  the  principal  ones  at  the  angles  of  the  church,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  chapter.'"'  Here  I  must  pass  on  to 
the  second  part  of  our  immediate  subject,  namely,  the 
inquiry  how  far  the  exquisite  and  varied  ornament  of  St. 
Mark's  fits  it,  as  a  Temple,  for  its  sacred  purpose,  and 
would  be  applicable  in  the  churches  of  modem  times.  We 
have  here  evidentiy  two  questions:  the  first,  that  wide 
and  continually  agitated  one,  whether  richness  of  ornament 

*  Some  illustration,  also,  of  what  was  said  in  §  33  above,  respecting  the 
value  of  the  shafts  of  St.  Mark's  as  large  jewels,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  9$ 
"  Shafts  of  St.  Mark's  "  [p.  448]. 

1  [In  this  edition.  Vol  IX.,  opposite  p.  348.  In  the  ''Travellers'  Edition **  the 
reference  is  omitted  and  an  explanatory  note  added  '' Rnstioated,  from  a  London 
club-house."] 
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be  right  in  churches  at  all;  the  $ecaiid»  whether  the  onui- 
ment  of  St.  Mark's  be  of  a  truly  ecclesiastical  and  Christiaii 
character. 

§  51.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Seven  Ldimps  of  Archi- 
tecture ^  I  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  reasons 
why  churches  ought  to  be  richly  adorned,  as  being  the  only 
places  in  which  the  desire  of  offering  a  portion  of  all  precious 
things  to  Grod  could  be  legitimately  expressed.  But  I  left 
wholly  untouched  the  question :  whether  the  church,  as  such, 
stood  in  need  of  adornment,  or  would  be  better  fitted  fw  its 
purposes  by  possessing  it.  This  question  I  would  now  ask 
the  reader  to  deal  with  briefly  and  candidly. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  deciding  it  has  arisen  from  its  being 
always  presented  to  us  in  an  un£Eur  form.  It  is  asked  of  us, 
or  we  ask  of  ourselves,  whether  the  sensation  which  we 
now  feel  in  passing  from  our  own  modem  dweUing-house^ 
through  a  newly*built  street,  into  a  cathedral  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  be  safe  or  desirable  as  a  preparation  for  pufalie 
worship.  But  we  never  ask  whether  that  sensation  was  at 
all  calculated  upon  by  the  builders  of  the  cathedraL 

§  52.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  the  contrast  of  the  ancient 
with  the  modern  building,  and  the  strangeness  with  which 
the  earlier  architectural  forms  fall  upon  the  eye,  are  at  this 
day  disadvantageous.  But  I  do  say,  that  their  effect,  what* 
ever  it  may  be,  was  entirely  uncalculated  upon  by  the  old 
builder.  He  endeavoured  to  make  his  work  beautiful,  but 
never  expected  it  to  be  strange.  And  we  incapacitate 
ourselves  altogether  from  fair  judgment  of  its  intention,  if 
we  forget  that,  when  it  was  built,  it  rose  in  the  midst  of 
other  work  fanciful  and  beautiful  as  itself;  that  every 
dwelling-house  in  the  middle  ages  was  rich  with  the  same 
ornaments  and  quaint  with  the  same  grotesques  which  fretted 
the  porches  or  animated  the  gargoyles  of  the  cathedral ;  that 
what  we  now  regard  with  doubt  and  wonder,  as  well  as  with 
delight,  was  then  the  natural  continuation,  into  the  principal 
edifice  of  the  city,  of  a  style  which  was  familiar  to  every  eye 

1  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  34.] 
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throughout  aU  its  lanes  and  streets ;  and  that  the  architect 
had  often  no  more  idea  of  producing  a  peculiarly  devotional 
impression  by  the  richest  colour  and  the  most  elaborate 
carving,  than  the  builder  of  a  modem  meeting-house  has  by 
his  white- washed  walls  and  square-cut  casements.'"' 

§  53.  Let  the  reader  fix  this  great  fact  well  in  his  mind, 
and  then  foUow  out  its  important  corollaries.  We  attach, 
in  modem  days,  a  kind  of  sacredness  to  the  pointed  arch 
and  the  groined  roof,  because,  while  we  look  habitually  out 
of  square  windows  and  live  under  flat  ceilings,  we  meet 
with  the  more  beautiful  forms  in  the  ruins  of  our  abbeys. 
But  when  those  abbeys  were  built,  the  pointed  arch  was 
used  for  every  shop  door,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  feudal  baron  and  freebooter  feasted,  as  the  monk 
sang,  under  vaulted  roofs;  not  because  the  vaulting  was 
thought  especially  appropriate  to  either  the  revel  or  psalm, 
but  because  it  was  then  the  form  in  which  a  strong  roof 
was  easiest  built  We  have  destroyed  the  goodly  architec- 
ture of  our  cities;  we  have  substituted  one  wholly  devoid 
of  beauty  or  meaning;  and  then  we  reason  respecting  the 
strange  effect  upon  our  minds  of  the  fragments  which,  for- 
timately,  we  have  left  in  our  churches,  as  if  those  churchy 
had  always  been  designed  to  stand  out  in  strong  relief  from 
all  the  buildings  around  them,  and  Gothic  architecture  had 
always  been,  what  it  is  now,  a  religious  language,  like  Monkisb 
Latin.  Most  readers  know,  if  they  would  arouse  their  know- 
ledge, that  this  was  not  so ;  but  they  take  no  pains  to  reason 
the  matter  out:  they  abandon  themselves  drowsily  to  the 
impression  that  Gothic  is  a  peculiarly  ecclesiastical  style; 
and  sometimes,  even,  that  richness  in  church  ornament  is  a 
condition  or  furtherance  of  the  Romish  religion.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  become  so  in  modem  times :  for  there  being  no  beau^ 

♦  See  the  farther  notice  of  this  subject  in  Vol.  III.  Chap.  IV.*  [of  The 
Siofies  of  Fenice], 

^  [In  the  ^^Travellers'  Edition"  the  ahove  note  was  omitted  and  the  followfaig 
substituted  : — 

"  (Compare  my  Oxford  lecture  (in  the  inaugural  series),  on  the  relation  of 
Art  to  Religion  "  [Lecture  ii.  in  Lecturei  an  Art\ 
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in  our  recent  architecture,  and  much  in  the  remains  of  the 
past,  and  these  remains  being  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical, 
the  High  Church  and  Romanist  parties  have  not  been  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  natural  instincts  which  were 
deprived  of  all  food  except  from  this  soiurce ;  and  have 
willingly  promulgated  the  tiieory,  that  because  all  the  good 
architecture  that  is  now  left  is  expressive  of  High  Church 
or  Romanist  doctrines,  all  good  architecture  ever  has  been 
and  must  be  so, — a  piece  of  absurdity  from  which,  though 
here  and  there  a  country  clergyman  may  innocently  believe 
it,  I  hope  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  will  soon  manfully 
quit  itself.  It  needs  but  little  inquiry  into  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  to  ascertain  what,  once  for  all,  I  would  desire  here 
clearly  and  forcibly  to  assert,  that  wherever  Christian  church 
architectiu^  has  been  good  and  lovely,  it  has  been  merely 
the  perfect  development  of  the  common  dwelling-house 
architectiu^  of  the  period ;  ^  that  when  the  pointed  arch  was 
used  in  the  street,  it  was  used  in  the  chiurch ;  when  the  round 
arch  was  used  in  the  street,  it  was  used  in  the  church  :  when 
the  pinnacle  was  set  over  the  garret  window,  it  was  set  over 
the  belfry  tower ;  when  the  flat  roof  was  used  for  the  drawing- 
room,  it  was  used  for  the  nave.  There  is  no  sacredness  in 
round  arches,  nor  in  pointed ;  none  in  pinnacles,  nor  in  but- 
tresses ;  none  in  pillars,  nor  in  traceries.  Churches  were 
larger  than  most  other  buildings,  because  they  had  to  hold 
more  people  ;  they  were  more  adorned  than  most  other 
buildings,  because  they  were  safer  from  violence,  and  were 
the  fitting  subjects  of  devotional  offering:  but  they  were 
never  built  in  any  separate,  mystical,  and  religious  style; 
they  were  built  in  the  manner  that  was  common  and  familiar 
to  everybody  at  the  time.  The  flamboyant  traceries  that 
adorn  the  fa9ade  of  Rouen  Cathedral  had  once  their  fellows 
in  every  window  of  every  house  in  the  market-place;  the 
sculptures  that  adorn  the  porches  of  St.  Mark's  had  once 
their  match  on  the  walls  of  every  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal ; 

^  [Compare  in  Vol.  XII.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting^  Lecture  1,  where 
this  point  is  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  the  spire  and  the  tower.] 
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and  the  only  difference  between  the  church  and  the  dwelling- 
house  was,  that  there  existed  a  symbolicfd  meaning  in  the 
distribution  of  the  parts  of  all  buildings  meant  for  worship,^ 
and  that  the  painting  or  sculpture  was,  in  the  one  case,  less 
frequently  of  profane  subject  than  in  the  other.  A  more 
severe  distinction  cannot  be  drawn:  for  secular  history  was 
constantly  introduced  into  church  architecture;  and  sacred 
history  or  allusion  generally  formed  at  least  one  half  of  the 
ornament  of  the  dwelling-house.* 

§  54.  This  fact  is  so  important,  and  so  little  considered, 
that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  some 
length,  and  accurately  marking  the  limits  of  the  assertion  I 
have  made.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  dwelling-house  of 
mediaeval  cities  was  as  richly  adorned  and  as  exquisite  in 
composition  as  the  fronts  of  their  cathedrals,  but  that  they 
presented  features  of  the  same  kind,  often  in  parts  quite  as 
beautifril ;  and  that  the  churches  were  not  separated  by  any 
change  of  style  from  the  buildings  round  them,  as  they  are. 
now,  but  were  merely  more  finished  and  friU  examples  of  a 
universal  style,  rising  out  of  the  confused  streets  of  the  city, 
as  an  oak  tree  does  out  of  an  oak  copse,  not  differing  in 
leafage,  but  in  size  and  S3anmetry.  Of  course  the  quainter 
and  smaller  forms  of  turret  and  window  necessary  for  domestic 
service,  the  inferior  materials,  often  wood  instead  of  stone, 
and  the  fancy  of  the  inhabitants,  which  had  free  play  in  the 
design,  introduced  oddnesses,  vulgarities,  and  variations  into 
house  architecture,  which  were  prevented  by  the  tarditions-, 
the  wealth,  and  the  skill  of  the  monks  and  freemasons ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  conditions  of  vaulting,  buttressing,  and 
arch  and  tower  building,  were  necessitated  by  the  mere  size  of 
the  cathedral,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  examples 
elsewhere.     But  there  was  nothing  more  in  these  features 

^  [As,  for  instance,  in  their  crucifbrmity,  even  in  some  cases  with  the  chancel 
aslant  to  symbolise  the  drooping  head  of  Uie  Christ ;  and  see  what  is  said  below, 
§  66,  about  '*  the  visible  temple,"  in  the  case  of  St.  Mark's,  ^^  as  in  every  part  a  type 
of  the  invisible  Church  of  God."] 

'  [Compare,  again.  Lecture*  on  ArekUedure  and  JPdinHngf  §§  115-117,  where  Raskin 
gives  instances  from  English  documents  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.] 
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than  the  adaptation  of  mechanical  skill  to  vaster  require- 
ments; there  was  nothing  intended  to  be,  or  felt  to  be, 
especially  ecclesiastical  in  any  of  the  forms  so  developed ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  every  village  and  city,  when  they  ftimished 
funds  for  the  decoration  of  their  church,  desired  merely  to 
adorn  the  house  of  God  as  they  adorned  their  own,  oidy  a 
little  more  richly,  and  with  a  somewhat  graver  temper  in 
the  subjects  of  the  carving.  Even  this  last  difference  is  not 
always  clearly  discernible:  all  manner  of  ribaldry  occurs  in 
the  details  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  North,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  best  of  them  were  built,  every  man's 
house  was  a  kind  of  temple;  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  or 
of  Christ,  almost  always  occupied  a  niche  over  the  principal 
door,  and  the  Old  Testament  histories  were  curiously  inter- 
polated amidst  the  grotesques  of  the  brackets  and  the  gables. 

§  55.  And  the  reader  will  now  perceive  that  the  question 
respecting  fitness  of  church  decoration  rests  in  reality  cm 
totally  different  grounds  from  those  commonly  made  founda- 
tions of  argument.  So  long  as  oiu:  streets  are  walled  with 
barren  brick,  and  our  eyes  rest  continually,  in  our  daily  life^ 
on  objects  utterly  ugly,  or  of  inconsistent  and  meaninglesis 
design,  it  may  be  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  fEu^uIties 
of  eye  and  mind  which  are  capable  of  perceiving  beauty, 
having  been  left  without  food  during  the  whole  of  our  active 
life,  should  be  suddenly  feasted  upon  entering  a  place  of 
worship ;  and  colour,  and  music,  and  sculpture  should  delight 
the  senses,  and  stir  the  curiosity  of  men  unaccustomed  to 
such  appeal,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  required  to  com- 
pose themselves  for  acts  of  devotion; — this,  I  say,  may  be 
a  doubtful  question :  but  it  cannot  be  a  question  at  all,  that 
if  once  familiarized  with  beautiful  form  and  colour,  and 
accustomed  to  see  in  whatever  human  hands  have  executed 
for  us,  even  for  the  lowest  services,  evidence  of  noble  thought 
and  admirable  skill,  we  shall  desire  to  see  this  evidence  also 
in  whatever  is  built  or  laboinred  for  the  house  of  prayer ; 
that  the  absence  of  the  accustomed  loveliness  would  disturb 
instead  of  assisting  devotion ;  and  that  we  should  feel  it  as 
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vain  to  ask  wh6ther>  with  our  own  house  fiill  of  goodly 
craftsmanship,  we  should  worship  God  in  a  house  destitute 
of  it,  as  to  ask  whether  a  pilgrim  whose  day's  journey  had 
led  him  through  fair  woods  and  by  sweet  waters,  must  at 
evening  turn  aside  into  some  barren  place  to  pray. 

§  56.  Then  the  second  question  submitted  to  us,  whether 
the  ornament  of  St.  Mark's  be  truly  ecclesiastical  and  Chris- 
tian, is  evidently  determined  together  with  the  first;  for, 
if  not  only  the  permission  of  ornament  at  all,  but  the  beau- 
tiful execution  of  it,  be  dependent  on  our  being  familiar 
with  it  in  daily  life,  it  will  follow  that  no  style  of  noble 
architecture  can  be  exclusively  ecclesiastical  It  must  be 
practised  in  the  dwelling  before  it  be  perfected  in  the  church, 
and  it  is  the  test  of  a  noble  style  that  it  shall  be  applicable 
to  both ;  for,  if  essentially  false  and  ignoble,  it  may  be  made 
to  fit  the  dwelling-house,  but  never  can  be  made  to  fit  the 
church:  and  just  as  there  are  many  principles  which  will 
bear  the  light  of  the  world's  opinion,  yet  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  God's  word,  while  all  principles  which  will  bear  the 
test  of  Scripture  will  also  bear  that  of  practice,  so  in  archi- 
tectiu«  there  are  many  forms  which  expediency  and  con- 
venience may  apparently  justify,  or  at  least  render  endurable, 
in  daily  use,  which  will  yet  be  found  offensive  the  moment 
they  are  used  for  church  service;  but  there  are  none  good 
for  church  service,  which  cannot  bear  daily  use.  Thus  the 
Renaissance  manner  of  building  is  a  convenient  style  for 
dwelling-houses,  but  the  natural  sense  of  all  religious  men 
causes  them  to  turn  from  it  with  pain  when  it  has  been  used 
in  churches ;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  idea  that 
the  Roman  style  is  good  for  houses  and  the  Gothic  for 
chiurches.  This  is  not  so ;  the  Roman  style  is  essentially 
base,  and  we  can  bear  with  it  only  so  long  as  it  gives  us 
convenient  windows  and  spacious  rooms;  the  moment  the 
question  of  convenience  is  set  aside,  and  the  expression  or 
beauty  of  the  style  is  tried  by  its  being  used  in  a  church,  we 
find  it  fail.  But  because  the  Gothic  and  Byzantine  styles 
are  fit  for  churches  they  are  not  therefore  less  fit  for  dwellings. 
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They  are  in  the  highest  sense  fit  and  good  for  both,  nor  were 
they  ever  brought  to  perfection  except  where  they  were  used 
for  both. 

§  57.  But  there  is  one  character  of  Byzantine  work  which, 
according  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  employed,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  either  fitting  or  unfitting  it  for  distinctively  ecclesi- 
astical purposes;  I  mean  the  essentially  pictorial  character 
of  its  decoration.  We  have  already  seen  what  large  sur&ces 
it  leaves  void  of  bold  architectural  features,  to  be  rendered 
interesting  merely  by  surface  ornament  or  sculpting.  In  this 
respect  Byzantine  work  differs  essentially  from  piu«  Grothic 
styles,  which  are  capable  of  filling  every  vacant  space  by  feat- 
ures purely  architectural,  and  may  be  rendered,  if  we  please, 
altogether  independent  of  pictorial  aid.  A  Gothic  church 
may  be  rendered  impressive  by  mere  successions  of  arches, 
accumulations  of  niches,  and  entanglements  of  tracery.  But 
a  Byzantine  church  requires  expression  and  interestii^  deco- 
ration over  vast  plain  surfaces, — decoration  which  becomes 
noble  only  by  becoming  pictorial ;  that  is  to  say,  by  represent- 
ing natural  objects — men,  animals,  or  flowers.  And,  there- 
fore, the  question  whether  the  Bjrzantine  style  be  fit  for  church 
service  in  modem  days,  becomes  involved  in  the  inquiry,  what 
effect  upon  religion  has  been  or  may  yet  be  produced  by 
pictorial  art,  and  especially  by  the  art  of  the  mosaicist  ? 

§  58.  The  more  I  have  examined  this  subject  the  more 
dangerous  I  have  found  it  to  dogmatize  respecting  the  char- 
acter of  the  art  which  is  likely,  at  a  given  period,  to  be  most 
useful  to  the  cause  of  religion.^  One  great  fact  first  meets 
me.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  experience  of  others,  but  I 
never  yet  met  with  a  Christian  whose  heart  was  thoroughly 
set  upon  the  world  to  come,  and,  so  far  as  human  judgment 
could  pronounce,  perfect  and  right  before  God,*  who  cared 
about  art  at  all.  I  have  known  several  very  noble  Christian 
men  who  loved  it  intensely,  but  in  them  there  was  alwajrs 
traceable  some  entanglement  of  the  thoughts  with  the  matters 

^  [See  on  this  subject  Seven  Lamps,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  40  ti,] 
*  [See  Colosr::.iii8  iv.  12.] 
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of  this  world,  causing  them  to  fall  into  strange  distresses 
and  doubts,  and  often  leading  them  into  what  they  them- 
selves would  confess  to  be  errors  in  imderstanding,  or  even 
failures  in  duty.  I  do  not  say  that  these  men  may  not,  many 
of  them,  be  in  very  deed  nobler  than  those  whose  conduct 
is  more  consistent;  they  may  be  more  tender  in  the  tone 
of  all  their  feelings,  and  farther-sighted  in  soul,  and  for  that 
very  reason  exposed  to  greater  trials  and  fears,  than  those 
whose  hardier  frame  and  naturally  narrower  vision  enable 
them  with  less  effort  to  give  their  hands  to  God  and  walk 
with  HiuL^  But  still,  the  general  fact  is  indeed  so,  that  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  seemed  altogether  right  and  calm 
in  faith,  who  seriously  cared  about  art ;  and  when  casually 
moved  by  it,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  beforehand  by  what 
class  of  art  this  impression  will  on  such  men  be  made.  Very 
often  it  is  by  a  theatrical  commonplace,  more  firequently  still 
by  false  sentiment  I  believe  that  the  four  painters  who  have 
had,  and  still  have,  the  most  influence,  such  as  it  is,  on  the 
ordinary  Protestant  Christian  mind,  are  Carlo  Dolci,  Guer- 
cino,  Benjamin  West,  and  John  Martin.  Raphael,  much 
as  he  is  talked  about,  is,  I  believe  in  very  fact,  rarely  looked 
at  by  religious  people ;  much  less  his  master,'  or  any  of  the 
truly  great  religious  men  of  old.  But  a  smooth  Magdalen 
of  Carlo  Dolci  with  a  tear  on  each  cheek,  or  a  Guercino 
Christ  or  St.  John,  or  a  Scripture  illustration  of  West's,  or 
a  black  cloud  with  a  flash  of  lightning  in  it  of  Martin's,  rarely 
fails  of  being  verily,  often  deeply,  felt  for  the  time.* 

§  59.  There  kre  indeed  many  very  evident  reasons  for  this ; 
the  chief  one  being  that,  as  all  truly  great  religious  painters 
have  been  hearty  Romanists,  there  are  none  of  their  works 

1  [See  Genesis  v.  24.] 

'  rin  a  letter  to  the  Time*  on  the  National  Gallery  in  1847^  Ruskin  refers  to  the 
'^shallow  materialisin"  of  the  view  that  '^the  works  of  Perugino  were  of  no  value 
but  as  they  taught  Raphael "  {Arrowi  (if  the  Gkace,  1880,  i.  63).  It  was  only  in  1866 
that  a  picture  oy  Perugino  was  acquired  for  the  Gallery :  see  Note$  on  the  Turner 
QuUerVy  1856  (Appendix).] 

'  [For  other  references  to  Carlo  Dolci,  see  Modem  Pamteriy  voL  i.  (VoL  111. 
p.  91) ;  for  Guercino,  see  Modem  Paintere^  voL  iL  (VoL  IV.  p.  203) ;  for  Martin,  see 
Vol.  1.  p.  243,  Vol.  IIL  pp.  36,  38  n.  Two  ''Scripture  illustrations/'  by  Benjamin 
West,  belong  to  the  National  Gallery— No.  131^  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick/'  now  at 
Nottingham^  and  Na  132^  ''The  Last  Supper^"  now  at  Glasgow.] 
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which  do  not  embody,  in  some  portions  of  them,  definitely 
Romanist  doctrines.  The  Protestant  mind  is  instantly  struck 
by  these,  and  offended  by  them,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
entering,  or  at  least  rendered  indisposed  to  enter,  fartlier  into 
the  heart  of  the  work,  or  to  the  discovering  those  deeper 
characters  of  it,  which  are  not  Romanist,  but  Christian,  in 
the  everlasting  sense  and  power  of  Christianity.  Thus  most 
Protestants,  entering  for  the  first  time  a  Paradise  of  Angelioo, 
would  be  irrevocably  ofiended  by  finding  that  the  first  person 
the  painter  wished  them  to  speak  to  was  St.  Dominic ;  and 
would  retire  from  such  a  heaven  as  speedily  as  possible, — ^not 
giving  themselves  time  to  discover,  that  w;hether  dressed  in 
black,  or  white,  or  grey,  and  by  whatever  name  in  the 
calendar  they  might  be  called,  the  figures  that  filled  that 
Angelico  heaven  were  indeed  more  saintly,  and  pure,  and 
ftiU  of  love  in  every  feature,  than  any  that  the  human  hand 
ever  traced  before  or  since.^  And  thus  Protestantism,  having 
foolishly  sought  for  the  little  help  it  requires  at  the  hand  of 
painting  from  the  men  who  embodied  no  Catholic  doctrine, 
has  been  reduced  to  receive  it  from  those  who  believed  neither 
Catholicism  nor  Protestantism,  but  who  read  the  Bible  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  We  thus  refuse  to  regard  the 
painters  who  passed  their  lives  in  prayer,  but  are  perfectly 
ready  to  be  taught  by  those  who  spent  them  in  debauchery. 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  popidar  Protestant  picture  than 
Salvator*s  "  Witch  of  Endor,"  *  of  which  the  subject  was  chosen 
by  the  painter  simply  because,  under  the  names  of  Saul  and 
the  Sorceress,  he  could  paint  a  captain  of  banditti,  and  a 
Neapolitan  hag. 

§  60.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  strength  of  religious 
feeling  is  capable  of  supplying  for  itself  whatever  is  wanting 
in  the  rudest  suggestions  of  art,  and  will  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  purify  what  is  coarse  into  inoffensiveness,  or,  on  the 
other,  raise  what  is  feeble  into  impressiveness.  Probably 
all  art,  as  such,  is  unsatisfactory  to  it ;  and  the  effort  which 

1  [Compare  the  closing  pasgage  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  332).] 
*  [In  the  Louvre  (No.  1478);  for  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  Modem 
PahUere,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  viii.  §  14.] 
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it  makes  to  supply  the  void  will  be  induced  rather  by  asso- 
dation  and  accident  than  by  the  real  merit  of  the  work 
submitted  to  it.  The  likeness  to  a  beloved  friend,  the 
correspondence  with  a  habitual  conception,  the  freedom  from 
any  strange  or  offensive  particularity,  and,  above  all,  an  in- 
teresting choice  of  incident,  will  win  admiration  for  a  pictiu^ 
when  the  noblest  efforts  of  religious  imagination  would  other- 
wise fail  of  power.  How  much  more,  when  to  the  quick 
capacity  of  emotion  is  joined  a  childish  trust  that  the  picture 
does  indeed  represent  a  fact!  It  matters  little  whether  the 
fact  be  weU  or  iU  told :  the  moment  we  believe  the  picture 
to  be  true,  we  complain  little  of  its  being  iU-painted.  Let 
it  be  considered  for  a  moment,  whether  the  child,  with  its 
coloured  print,  inquiring  eagerly  and  gravely  which  is  Joseph, 
and  which  is  Benjamin,  is  not  more  capable  of  receiving  a 
strong,  even  a  sublime,  impression  from  the  rude  symbol 
which  it  invests  with  reality  by  its  own  effort,  than  the 
connoisseur  who  admires  the  grouping  of  the  three  figures  in 
Raphael's  "  Telling  of  the  Dreams ; "  ^  and  whether  also,  when 
the  hiunan  mind  is  in  right  religious  tone,  it  has  not  always 
this  childish  power — I  speak  advisedly,  this  power — a  noble 
one,  and  possessed  more  in  youth  than  at  any  period  of  after 
life,  but  always,  I  think,  restored  in  a  measure  by  religion — 
of  raising  into  sublimity  and  reality  the  rudest  symbol  which 
is  given  to  it  of  accredited  truth. 

§  61.  Ever  since  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  however, 
the  truth  has  not  been  accredited ;  the  painter  of  religious 
subject  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  narrator  of  a  fact,  but 
as  the  inventor  of  an  idea.*  We  do  not  severely  criticise 
the  manner  in  which  a  true  history  is  told,  but  we  become 
harsh  investigators  of  the  faults  of  an  invention ;  so  that  in 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  modern  Christians  believe  less  in  the  faeU  than 
ancient  Christians,**  but  they  do  not  believe  in  the  representation  of  the  facts 
as  true.     We  look  upon  the  picture  as  this  or  that  painter's  conception ;  the 

♦*  I  ought  to  have  meant  it  though^  and  very  sternly.     [1879-] 


^  r^  Joseph  relating  his  dreams  to  his  brethren,"  one  of  the  subjects  in  '^Raphael's 
Bible  '  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican ;  in  the  foreground,  beside  Joseph,  is  a  group  of 
three  figures  with  their  arms  and  hands  linked  togeUier.J 
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the  modem  religious  mind,  the  capacity  of  emotion,  which 
renders  judgment  uncertain,  is  joined  with  an  incredulity 
which  renders  it  severe;  and  this  ignorant  emotion,  joined 
with  ignorant  observance  of  faults,  is  the  worst  possible 
temper  in  which  any  art  can  be  r^arded,  but  more  especially 
sacred  art.  For  as  religious  faith  renders  emotion  facile,  so 
also  it  generally  renders  expression  simple:  that  is  to  say, 
a  truly  religious  painter  will  very  often  be  ruder,  quainter, 
simpler,  and  more  faulty  in  his  manner  of  working,  than  a 
great  irreligious  one.  And  it  was  in  this  artless  utterance, 
and  simple  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  both  the  workman 
and  the  beholder,  that  all  noble  schools  of  art  have  been 
cradled ;  it  is  in  them  that  they  must  be  cradled  to  the  end 
of  time.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  enormous  loss  of 
power  in  modem  days,  owing  to  the  imperative  requirement 
that  art  shall  be  methodical  and  learned :  for  as  long  as  the 
constitution  of  this  world  remains  unaltered,  there  will  be 
more  intellect  in  it  than  there  can  be  education;  there  will 
be  many  men  capable  of  just  sensation  and  vivid  invention, 
who  never  will  have  time  to  cultivate  or  polish  their  natural 
powers.  And  all  unpolished  power  is  in  the  present  state 
of  society  lost ;  in  other  things  as  weU  as  in  the  arts,  but  in 
the  arts  especially:  nay,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people 
mistake  the  polish  for  the  power.  Until  a  man  has  passed 
through  a  course  of  academy  studentship,  and  can  draw  in 
an  improved  manner  with  French  chalk,  and  knows  fore- 
shortening, and  perspective,  and  something  of  anatomy,  we 
do  not  think  he  can  possibly  be  an  artist;  what  is  worse, 

elder  Christians  looked  upon  it  as  this  or  that  painter's  description  of  what 
had  actually  taken  place.  And  in  the  Greek  Church  all  painting  is,  to  this 
day,  strictly  a  branch  of  tradition.  See  M.  Didron's  admirably  written  intro- 
duction to  his  Iconographie  ChtMenne}  p.  7 : — "  Un  de  roes  corapagnons 
s'^tonnait  de  retrouver  k  la  Panagia  de  St.  Luc,  le  saint  Jean  Chrysostome 
qu'il  avait  dessin6  dans  le  baptist^re  de  St  Marc,  k  Venise.  Le  costume  des 
personnages  est  partout  et  en  tout  temps  le  m^me,  non-seulement  pour  la 
forme,  mais  pour  la  couleur,  mais  pour  le  dessin,  mais  jusque  pour  le  nombre 
et  r^paisseur  des  plis." 

^  [Manuel  <f  Iconographie  Chretieiine  Grecque  et  Latine  (by  Dionysius,   Monk  of 
Fouma  d'Agraplia),  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notee,  par  M,  Didron,  1846.] 
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we  are  very  apt  to  think  that  we  can  make  him  an  artist  by 
teaching  him  anatomy,  and  how  to  draw  with  French  chalk ; 
whereas  the  real  gift  in  him  is  utterly  independent  of  all  such 
accomplishments :  and  I  beUeve  there  are  many  peasants  on 
every  estate,  and  labourers  in  every  town,  of  Europe,  who 
have  imaginative  powers  of  a  high  order,  which  nevertheless 
cannot  be  used  for  our  good,  because  we  do  not  choose  to 
look  at  anything  but  what  is  expressed  in  a  1^^  and  scientific 
way.  I  believe  there  is  many  a  village  mason  who,  set  to 
carve  a  series  of  Scripture  or  any  other  histories,  would  find 
many  a  strange  and  noble  fancy  in  his  head,  and  set  it  down, 
roughly  enough  indeed,  but  in  a  way  well  worth  cmr  having. 
But  we  are  too  grand  to  let  him  do  this,  or  to  set  up  his 
clumsy  work  when  it  is  done ;  and  accordingly  the  poor  stone- 
mason is  kept  hewing  stones  smooth  at  the  comers,  and  we 
build  our  church  of  the  smooth  square  stones,  and  consider 
ourselves  wise. 

§  62.  I  siiall  pursue  this  subject  farther  in  another  place ;  ^ 
but  I  allude  to  it  here  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  those 
persons  who  suppose  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  and  others  of 
the  period,  to  be  utterly  barbarous  as  representations  of 
religious  history.  Let  it  be  granted  that  they  are  so;  we 
are  not  for  that  reason  to  suppose  they  were  ineffective  in 
religious  teaching.  I  have  above  spoken  of  the  whole  church 
as  a  great  Book  of  Common  Prayer;^  the  mosaics  were  its 
illuminations,  and  the  common  people  of  the  time  were  taught 
their  Scripture  history  by  means  of  them,  more  impressively 
perhaps,  though  far  less  fully,  than  ours  are  now  by  Scripture 
reading.  They  had  no  other  Bible,  and — Protestants  do  not 
often  enough  consider  this — could  have  no  other.  We  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  furnish  our  poor  with  printed  Bibles; 
consider  what  the  difficulty  must  have  been  when  they  could 
be  given  only  in  manuscript.      The  walls  of   the  church 

^  [See  below^  ch.  vi.  S§  11-24^  and  see^  in  Vol.  XII.  ^  Leduret  on  ArekUedurt 
and  PainHng,  §  43.  and  the  letter  to  Adand  in  The  Oj^ford  Mtueum  (Arrowt  pf  the 
Chaee,  1880,  L  199).] 

s  [Above,  §  46,  p.  112.] 

X.  I 
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necessarily  became  the  poor  man's  Bible,  and  a  picture  ^ra 
more  easily  read  upon  the  walls  than  a  chapter.  Under  thi 
view,  and  considering  them  merely  as  the  Bible  pictures  of  i 
great  nation  in  its  youth,  I  shall  finally  invite  the  reader  ti 
examine  the  connection  and  subjects  of  these  mosaics ;  ^  but  ii 
the  meantime  I  have  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  their  exeeuti<M 
being  in  any  sense  barbarous.  I  have  conceded  too  much  ti 
modem  prejudice,  in  permitting  them  to  be  rated  as  men 
childish  efforts  at  coloured  portraiture:  they  have  character 
in  them  of  a  very  noble  kind ;  nor  are  they  by  any  mean 
devoid  of  the  remains  of  the  science  of  the  later  Rcnnai 
empire.  The  character  of  the  features  is  almost  always  fine 
the  expression  stem  and  quiet,  and  very  solemn,  the  attitude 
and  draperies  always  majestic  in  the  single  figures,,  and  ii 
those  of  the  groups  which  are  not  in  violent  action ;  *  whDi 
the  bright  colouring  and  disregard  of  chiaroscuro  cannot  fx 
regarded  as  imperfections,  since  they  are  the  only  means  b] 
which  the  figures  could  be  rendered  clearly  intel^gible  in  tba 
distance  and  darkness  of  the  vaulting.  So  far  am  I  firon 
considering  them  barbarous,  that  I  believe  of  all  works  a 
religious  art  whatsoever,  these,  and  such  as  these,  have  beei 
the  most  effective.  They  stand  exactly  midway  between  tht 
debased  manufacture  of  wooden  and  waxen  images  which  in 
the  support  of  Romanist  idolatry  all  over  the  world,  and  thi 
great  art  which  leads  the  mind  away  from  the  religious  subjed 
to  the  art  itself.  Respecting  neither  of  these  branches  a 
human  skill  is  there,  nor  can  there  be,  any  question.  Th< 
manufacture  of  puppets,  however  influential  on  the  Romanisi 

*  All  the  efforts  of  Byzantine  art  to  represent  violent  action  are  inade 
quate^  most  of  them  ludicrously  so,  even  when  the  sculptural  art  is  in  othe 
respects  far  advanced.  The  early  Gothic  sculptors,  on  the  other  hand,  £ul  ti 
all  points  of  refinement,  but  hardly  ever  in  expression  of  action.  This  distinc 
tion  is  of  course  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  difference  in  all  re 
spects  between  the  repose  of  the  Eastern,  and  activity  of  the  Western,  mind 
which  we  shall  have  to  trace  out  completely  in  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  o 
Gothic.2 


't 
'[ 


See  below,  §§  64-70.] 

See  below,  eh.  vi.,  and  compare  Vol.  IX.  ^  Appendix  8.] 
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mind  of  Europe,  is  certainly  not  deserving  of  consideration 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  matters  literally  nothing  to  a 
Romanist  what  the  image  he  worships  is  like.  Take  the 
vilest  doll  that  is  screwed  together  in  a  cheap  toy-shop,  trust 
it  to  the  keeping  of  a  large  family  of  children^  let  it  be  beaten 
about  the  house  by  them  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  shapeless 
block,  then  dress  it  in  a  satin  frock  and  declare  it  to  have 
fS&Uen  from  heaven,  and  it  will  satisfactorily  answer  all 
Romanist  purposes.  Idolatry,*  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, is  no  encourager  of  the  fine  arts.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  branches  of  the  fine  arts  are  no  encouragers 
either  of  idolatry  or  of  religion.  No  picture  of  Leonardo's 
or  Raphael's,  no  statue  of  Michael  Angelo's,  has  ever  been 
worshipped,  except  by  accident.  Carelessly  regarded,  and  by 
ignorant  persons,  there  is  less  to  attract  in  them  than  in 
commoner  works.  Carefully  regarded,  and  by  intelligent 
persons,  they  instantly  divert  the  mind  from  their  subject  to 
their  art,  so  that  admiration  takes  the  place  of  devotion.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,  the  Madonna  del 
CardeUino,^  and  such  others,  have,  not  had  considerable  re- 
ligious influence  on  certain  minds,  but  I  say  that  on  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  Europe  they  have  had  none  whatever ;  while 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  and 
pictures  are  never  regarded  with  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  admiration  of  human  beauty,  or  reverence  for  human  skill. 
Effective  religious  art,  therefore,  has  always  lain,  and  I  believe 
must  always  lie,  between  the  two  extremes — of  barbarous 
idol-fashioning  on  one  side,  and  magnificent  craftsmanship 
on  the  other.  It  consists  partly  in  missal-painting,  and  such 
book-illustrations  as,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  have 
taken  its  place;  partly  in  glass-painting;  partly  in  rude 
sculpture  on  the  outsides  of  buildings ;  partly  in  mosaics  ;  and 
partly  in  the  frescoes  and  tempera  pictures  which,  in  the  four- 
teentli  century,  formed  the  link  between  this  powerful,  because 

*  Appendix  10  :  ''  Proper  Sense  of  the  word  Idolatry  "  [p.  450]. 

1  [For  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  13  n.,  VoL  IV.  pp.  127, 389 ;  for 
the  Bladonna  del  Cardellino,  VoL  IV.  p.  86.] 
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imperfect,  religious  art,  and  the  impotent  perfection  which 
succeeded  it. 

§  68.  But  of  all  these  branches  the  most  important  are 
the  inlaying  and  mosaic  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteoith 
centuries,  represented  in  a  central  manner  by  these  mosucs 
of  St.  Mark's.  Missal-painting  could  not,  from  its  minute- 
ness, produce  the  same  sublime  impressions,  and  frequently 
merged  itself  in  mere  ornamentation  of  the  page.  Modem 
book-illustration  has  been  so  little  skilful  as  hardly  to  be 
worth  naming.  Sculpture,  though  in  some  positions  it 
becomes  of  great  importance,  has  always  a  tendency  to  lose 
itself  in  architectural  effect ;  and  was  probably*  seldom 
deciphered,  in  all  its  parts,  by  the  common  people,  still  less 
the  traditions  annealed  in  the  purple  burning  of  the  painted 
window.  Finally,  tempera  pictures  and  frescoes  were  often 
of  limited  size  or  of  feeble  colour.  But  the  great  mosaics 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  covered  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  the  churches  with  inevitable  lustre ;  they  oould 
not  be  ignored  or  escaped  from;  their  size  rendered  them 
majestic,  their  distance  mysterious,  their  colour  attractrre. 
They  did  not  pass  into  confused  or  inferior  decorations; 
neither  were  they  adorned  with  any  evidences  of  skill  or 
science,  such  as  might  withdraw  the  attention  from  their 
subjects.  They  were  before  the  eyes  of  the  devotee  at 
every  interval  of  his  worship;  vast  shadowings  forth  of 
scenes  to  whose  realization  he  looked  forwaixl,  or  of  spirits 
whose  presence  he  invoked.  And  the  man  must  be  littie 
capable  of  receiving  a  religious  impression  of  any  kind, 
who,  to  this  day,  does  not  acknowledge  some  feeling  of 
awe,  as  he  looks  up  to  the  pale  countenances  and  ghastiy 
forms  which  haunt  the  dark  roofs  of  the  Baptisteries  of 
Parma  ^  and  Florence,  or  remains  altogether  untouched  by 
the  majesty  of  the  colossal  images  of  aposties,  and  of  Him 
who  sent  aposties,  that  look  down  frt)m  the  darkening  gold 
of  the  domes  of  Venice  and  Pisa. 

^  [See  Seven  Lampe,  eh.  iv.  §  40  (Vol.  VIll.  p.  184),  where  the  moiaios  of  Parma 
are  cited  as  the  richest  example  of  the  manner.] 
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§  64.  I  shall,  in  a  future  portion  of  this  work,  endeavour 
to  discover  What  probabilities  there  are  of  our  being  able 
to  use  this  kind  of  art  in  modem  churches;^  but  at  pre- 
sent it  remains  for  us  to  follow  out  the  connection  of 
the  subjects  represented  in  St.  Mark's,  so  as  to  fulfil  our 
immediate  object,  and  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
feelings  of  its  builders,  and  of  its  uses  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  built. 

Now  there  is  one  circumstance  to  which  I  must,  in  the 
outset,  direct  the  reader's  special  attention,  as  forming  a 
notable  distinction  between  ancient  and  modem  days.  Our 
eyes  are  now  familiar  and  wearied  with  writing;  and  if  an 
inscription  is  put  upon  a  building,  unless  it  be  large  and 
clear,  it  is  ten  to  one  whether  we  ever  trouble  ourselves  to 
decipher  it.  But  the  old  architect  was  sure  of  readers.  He 
knew  that  every  one  would  be  glad  to  decipher  all  that  he 
wrote;  that  they  would  rejoice  in  possessing  the  vaulted 
leaves  of  his  stone  manuscript;  and  that  the  more  he  gave 
them,  the  more  grateful  would  the  people  be.  We  must 
take  some  pains,  therefore,  when  we  enter  St.  Mark's,  to 
read  all  that  is  inscribed,  or  we  shall  not  penetrate  into  the 
feeling  either  of  the  builder  or  of  his  times.^ 

§  65.  A  large  atrium  or  portico  is  attached  to  two  sides 
of  the  church,  a  space  which  was  especially  reserved  for 

1  rSee  Stimet  of  Venice,  voL  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  36.1 

*  [As  RoBkiii's  •eeounts  of  the  Monies  of  St.  Mark's  are  to  be  found  in  Tarioiis 
places^  a  conspectus  of  references  to  them  is  here  ffiven  : — 

Moeaies  qf  the  extenar  .-—Ancient  one  (of  St  Mark's)^  St.  Marine  Beet,  %  97 ; 
Sttmee  of  VenMce^  toL  iL,  abore,  p.  77.     New  ones,  St.  Marine  BeH,  %  104. 
Atrium,  here  ^66;  SL  Marf^e  Beet,  §  106;  and  (Deluge)  Mqdem  Pamtere, 

vol  i.  (Vol.  UI.  p.  618). 
Baptieterih  St.  Matte e  Beet,  |§  94-06,  and  ch.  ix. 
hUerior  .'-—Over  the  main  entrance,  here  §  66. 
Firet  Cupola  (Pentecost),  here  §  67. 
VatUt  between  U  and  the  neaet,  here  S  68. 

Central  Cupola  (Ascension),  here  §§  68,  69  ;  below,  ch.  viiL  §  63  ;  and  in  the 
next  volume,  ch.  iv.  §§  10, 16-18 ;  also  St.  Marine  Beet,  §§  107, 126-131. 
Third  Cupola,  here  §  70,  and  St.  Marine  Beet,  §§  118-123. 
South  Traneept,  here  S  8,  and  St.  Marine  Beet,  §§  100,  111. 
North  Traneept,  here  §  70  n.,  and  St.  Marine  Beet,  §  lOa 
Eaetem  aide,  St.  Marine  Beet,  §§  111,  112. 
Convenient  plans  of  Uie  mosaics  are  given  at  pp.  106,  204  of  Dr.  Robertson's  The  Bible 
qfSt.  Mark,  in  which  book  the  whole  series  is  aescribed  and  illustrated.] 
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unbaptized  persons  and  new  converts.  It  was  thought  rig^ht 
that,  before  their  baptism,  these  persons  should  be  led  to 
contemplate  the  great  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  histcnry; 
the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  of  the  lives  of  Patriarchs 
up  to  the  period  of  the  covenant  by  Moses ;  the  order  of  the 
subjects  in  this  series  being  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  many 
Northern  churches,  but  significantly  closing^  with  the  Fafl 
of  the  Manna  in  order  to  mark  to  the  catechumen  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  Mosaic  covenant  for  salvation, — **Our 
fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead," — and 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  true  Bread  of  which  that  manna 
was  the  type.' 

§  66.  Then,  when  after  his  baptism  he  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  church,  over  its  main  entrance  he  saw,  on  lookiiig 
back,  a  mosaic  of  Christ  enthroned,  with  the  Virgin  on  one 
side  and  St.  Mark  on  the  other,  in  attitudes  of  adoration. 
Christ  is  represented  as  holding  a  book  open  upon  His 
knee,  on  which  is  written:   "I  am  the  door;  by  me  if 

ANY    MAN    ENTER    IN,    HE    SHALL    BE    SAVED.**'      On    the    Icd 

marble  moulding  which    surrounds  the  mosaic  is  written: 

"  I  AM  THE  GATE  OF  LIFE ;   LET  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MINE  ENTER 

BY  ME."  Above,  on  the  red  marble  fillet  which  forms  the 
cornice  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  written,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  figure  of  Christ  below:  "Who  he  was,  and 

FROM  WHOM  HE  CAME,  AND  AT  WHAT  PRICE  HE  REDEEMED 
THEE,  AND  WHY  HE  MADE  THEE,  AND  GAVE  THEE  ALL  THINGS, 
DO  THOU  CONSIDER." 

Now  observe,  this  was  not  to  be  seen  and  read  only  by 
the  catechumen  when  he  first  entered  the  church;  every 
one  who  at  any  time  entered  was  supposed  to  look  back  and 
to  read  this  writing;  their  daily  entrance  into  the  church 
was  thus   made   a  daily  memorial  of   their   first    entrance 

^  [Ruskin  bad  intended  to  enumerate  the  subjects^  for  in  the  MS.  the  passage 
reads ; — 

''  I  have  merely  placed  an  enumeration  of  them  in  the  appendix  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  judge  of  their  fulness,  but  I  would  especially  direct  his 
attention  to  the  significant  close  of  the  series.  .  .  ."] 
«  [John  vL  4d-58.] 
«  [John  X.  9.] 
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into  the  spiritual  Church;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  rest 
of  the  book  which  was  open  for  them  upon  its  walls  con- 
tinually led  them  in  the  same  manner  to  regard  the  visible 
temple  as  in  every  part  a  type  of  the  invisible  Church  of 
God. 

§  67-  Therefore  the  mosaic  of  the  first  dome,  which  is 
over  the  head  of  the  spectator  as  soon  as  he  has  entered 
by  the  great  door  (that  door  being  the  t3rpe  of  baptism), 
represents  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  conse- 
quence and  seal  of  the  entrance  into  the  Church  of  God.  In 
tike  centre  of  the  cupola  is  the  Dove,  enthroned  in  the  Greek 
manner,  as  the  Lamb  is  enthroned,  when  the  Divinity  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Persons  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  together 
with  their  peculiar  offices.  From  the  central  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  twelve  streams  of  fire  descend  upon  the  heads 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  are  represented  standing  around 
the  dome ;  and  below  them,  between  the  windows  which 
are  pierced  in  its  waUs,  are  represented,  by  groups  of  two 
figures  for  each  separate  people,  the  various  nations  who 
heard  the  apostles  speak,  at  Pentecost,  every  man  in  his  own 
tongue.^  Finally,  on  the  vaults,  at  the  four  angles  which 
support  the  cupola,  are  pictured  four  angels,  each  bearing  a 
tablet  upon  the  end  of  a  rod  in  his  hand:  on  each  of  the 
tablets  of  the  three  first  angels  is  inscribed  the  word 
"  Holy ; "  on  that  of  the  fourth  is  written  **  Lord ; "  and  the 
beginning  of  the  hymn  being  thus  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  four  angels,  the  words  of  it  are  continued  around  the 
border  of  the  dome,  uniting  praise  to  Gkxl  for  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  with  welcome  to  the  redeemed  soul  received  into 
His  Church: 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth: 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  Glory. 

hosanna  in  the  highest: 
Blessed  is  he  that  coBfETH  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."* 

>  [Acts  iL  a] 

3  [Mfttthew  xxt.  9.] 
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And  observe  in  this  writing  that  the  convert  is  required 
to  regard  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  especially  as  a 
work  of  sanctificaiian.  It  is  the  holiness  of  God  manifested 
in  the  giving  of  His  Spirit  to  sanctify  those  who  had  become 
His  children,  which  the  four  angels  celebrate  in  their  cease- 
less praise;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  holiness  that  the 
heaven  and  earth  are  said  to  be  full  of  His  glory. 

§  68.  After  thus  hearing  praise  rendered  to  Grod  by  the 
angels  for  the  salvation  of  the  newly-entered  soul,  it  was 
thought  fittest  that  the  worshipper  should  be  led  to  con- 
template, in  the  most  comprehensive  forms  possible,  the  past 
evidence  and  the  future  hopes  of  Christianity,  as  summed 
up  in  the  three  facts  without  assurance  of  which  all  faith  is 
vain;^  namely,  that  Christ  died,  that  He  rose  again,  and 
that  He  ascended  into  heaven,  there  to  prepare  a  place  for 
His  elect.  On  the  vault  between  the  first  and  second  cupolas 
are  represented  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
with  the  usual  series  of  intermediate  scenes, — ^the  treason  of 
Judas,  the  judgment  of  Pilate,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  descent  into  Hades,  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the 
Sepulchre,  and  the  apparition  to  Mary  Magdalene.  The 
second  cupola  itself,  which  is  the  central  and  principal  one 
of  the  chiu-ch,  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the 
Ascension.*  At  the  highest  point  of  it  Christ  is  represented 
as  rising  into  the  blue  heaven,  borne  up  by  four  angels,  lutid 
throned  upon  a  rainbow,  the  type  of  reconciliation.  Beneath 
Him,  the  twelve  apostles  are  seen  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  the  Madonna,'  and,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  two  men 

^  [See  1  Corinthians  xv.  14.] 

^  [For  a  fuller  description  of  the  mosaics  of  the  Central  Dome,  see  St.  Mark* 9  ReH 
— §  126  (the  Four  Evangelists  under  its  angles),  §§  127-131  (the  Christian  Virtues).] 

'  [Upon  the  mosaics  on  this  cupola  Ruskin  wrote  in  one  draft  of  the  chapter  some 
artistic  criticism  which  he  intended  to  illustrate  by  a  plate.  This,  however,  was  not 
prewired ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  mosaics  opposite 
p.  278  of  Dr.  Robertson's  Bible  (^St,  Mark,    The  passage  in  the  MS.  is  as  follows : — 

'^lliere  are  one  or  two  circumstances  in  the  mode  of  decoration  itseli^ 
considered  as  such,  which  we  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice.  Trees,  much 
smaller  in  size  and  much  less  conspicuous  in  position,  would  as  well  or  better 
have  indicated  that  the  scene  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  their  tall  stems 
and  dark  foliage  are  of  admirable  service  in  dividing,  like  so  many  slender 
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in  white  apparel  who  appeared  at  the  moment  of  the  Ascon- 
sion,  above  whom,  as  uttered  by  them,  are  inscribed  the 
words,  "Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  This  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  He  is  taken  from 
you,  shall  so  come,  the  arbiter  of  the  earth,  trusted  to  do 
judgment  and  justice."  ^ 

§  69.  Beneath  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  between  the 
windows  of  the  cupola,  are  represented  the  Christian  virtues, 
as  sequent  upon  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  and  the  spiritual 
ascension  together  with  Christ.  Beneath  them,  on  the  vaults 
which  support  the  angles  of  the  cupola,  are  placed  the  four 
Evangelists,  because  on  their  evidence  our  assurance  of  the 

pillars^  the  golden  field  of  the  vaults.  In  order  to  fit  them  for  this  architec- 
tural service^  the  branches  are  lopped  off  all  up  the  tmnks^  and  the  foliage  ii 
only  represented  in  the  clustering  heads.  There  may^  perhaps,  be  a  meaning 
in  this^  some  allusion  to  the  cutting  awav  of  the  old  branches  from  the 
Jewish  olive  tree  and  the  grafting  in  of  the  new,  but  the  procedure  would 
have  involved  a  painful  stiffiiess  in  the  stems  if  the  growth  and  life  had 
not  been  fiuthfiilly  represented  by  golden  lines  drawn  wiuiin  the  dark  ground 
of  the  stems.  In  the  last  stage  of  Venetian  architecture  we  shall  again 
meet  with  trees  whose  boughs  have  been  lopped  away,  but  without  any  revivi- 
fying powers.  I  have  therefore  given  at  tne  side  of  the  page  one  of  these 
B3rzantine  stems,  and  beside  it  the  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  real  tree  with  its 
bark  removed,  in  order  that  the  rmder  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  degree 
of  perception  of  the  essential  and  vi^  power  of  the  thing  represented  which 
is  80  remarkably  characteristic  of  thb  early  art 

"  Another  remarkable  point  is  the  interruption  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
circle  by  the  figure  of  the  Madonna.  A  modem  architect  required  to  decorate 
a  dome  would  assuredly  have  made  it  with  the  figures  in  all  its  compartments 
as  nearly  alike  as  might  be ;  but  in  this  case  the  twelve  figures  of  the  Apostles 
are  arranged  in  unbroken  series,  with  drapery  in  finely  divided  folds  and  of 
light  colours ;  then  come  the  two  angels  in  white,  with  their  wings  bedropped 
with  gold,  and  between  these,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  whitest  part  of  the  whole 
circle,  is  placed  the  Madonna,  in  a  solid  mass  of  dark  blue  drapery  nearly  black, 
and  relieved  only  by  three  small  golden  crosses,  one  on  each  shoulder,  and 
one  on  the  part  of  the  dress  which  fidls  over  the  forehead ;  this  figure  fronts 
the  west  door  of  the  church,  and  its  darkness  gives  light  and  brilliancy  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  dome.  This  exquisite  decorative  arrangement  has  been 
fi&ncied  by  later  Catholic  writers  to  be  merely  a  piece  of  Mariolatry,  and  the 
writer  of'^the  account  of  St.  Mark's,  above  quoted,  not  recollecting  that  St. 
Luke  [Acts  L  10]  tells  us  that  '^two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel," 
supposes  them  to  have  been  introduced  merely  to  increase  the  Virgin's  im- 
portance, and  describes  this  part  of  the  mosaic  as  the  Madonna  accompanied 
Dy  two  angels." 
The  "  writer  above  quoted  "  (<a  in  the  MS.,  not  in  the  text  as  it  stands)  is  the  author 
of  the  Italian  work  referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  IL  ;  the  passage  cited  is 
at  vol.  iL  p.  33.  For  some  further  remarks  on  the  artistic  quality  or  these  moeaios, 
see  Si.  MarUt  Rut,  §  loal 

^  [Acts  L  11 ;  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5.    For  another  translation  of  this  inscription^ 
A.  Mafie9  Bui,  §§  107, 131.] 
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fact  of  the  Ascension  rests:  and,  finally,  beneath  their  feet, 
as  symbols  of  the  sweetness  and  fulness  of  the  Grospel  which 
they  declared,  are  represented  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise, 
Pison,  Gihon,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates.^ 

§  70.  The  third  cupola,  that  over  the  altar,  represents 
the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ;  showing  Him 
enthroned  in  its  centre,  and  surrounded  by  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets.'  But  this  dome  was  little  seen  by  the  people ;  * 
their  contemplation  was  intended  to  be  chiefly  (kawn  to 
that  of  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  thus  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  was  at  once  fixed  on  the  main  groundwork  and 
hope  of  Christianity, — "Christ  is  risen,"  and  "Christ  shall 
come."  If  he  had  time  to  explore  the  minor  lateral  chapels 
and  cupolas,  he  could  find  in  them  the  whole  series  of  New 
Testament  history,'  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the 

**  It  is  also  df  inferior  workmanship,  and  perhaps  later  than  the  rest  Vide 
Lord  Lindsay  [Skeicfies  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art],  vol.  L,  p.  124,  note. 

^  [Genesis  iL  10-14.     One  draft  of  this  chapter  here  continues : — 

"  Can  anjrthing  more  admirable  be  well  conceired  than  this  simple  placing 
before  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  in  the  central  dome  of  the  temple,  the  hct 
which  is  the  beginning  of  his  £uth  and  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  the  end 
of  his  life ;  or  than  the  intimation  conveyed  m  the  most  splendid  and  central 
portion  of  the  decoration  of  the  earthly  temple  that  He  m  whose  honour  it 
was  raised  had  gone  before  to  prepare  ror  His  worshippers  an  eternal  temple 
in  the  Heavens  ?  "] 

'  [In  his  later  study  of  the  mosaics  Ruskin  gave  much  greater  importance  to  those 
of  the  Altar  Dome  :  see  St.  Maries  Best,  §§  118-123.] 

'  [In  one  draft  of  this  chapter  Ruskin  notices  some  of  these  other  mosaics  : — 

"The  great  tree  at  the  end  of  tiie  [North]  transept,  representing  the 
generations  of  Christ,  is  good  in  its  effect  from  below ;  the  other  modern 
mosaics  are  better  than  whitewash,  and  that  is  all.  The  small  cupola  over 
this  transept  retains,  however,  its  old  work  ;  it  represents  the  life  of  St  John 
and  his  miracles,  intended,  however,  always  to  enhance  the  honour  of  Christ, 
as  we  read  by  the  inscription  which  encircles  it :  'Christ  reigns,  Christ  conquers, 
Christ  commands.  He  is  God  everywhere,  doing  wonders.  He  is  seen  in  His 
saints,  and  this  the  life  of  St.  John  teaches  us.'  There  are  also  one  or  two 
interesting  fragments  in  the  sides  of  the  vault  over  the  genealogical  tree,  more 
especially  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  the  Calming  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
Curing  of  the  Cripple  let  down  through  the  house-top.  In  this  latter  subject, 
bearing  the  quaint  inscription,  '  Ponunt  Lanouentem,  Fit  sanus,  Fbrtqub 
Ferentem/  a  piece  of  arcnitecture  is  introduced  necessarily.  In  that  of  the 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  a  high  tower,  perhaps  Capernaum,  is  introduced 
as  a  side  scene,  and  in  the  Calming  of  the  Sea,  a  g^reat  rock,  but  the  main 
purpose  of  all  these  objects,  like  that  of  the  trees  in  the  central  fresco,  is 
merely  decorative." 

The  '^g^reat  tree"  represents  the  genealogy  of  Mary ;  the  dste  of  the  mosaic  is 
1642-1551.  Ruskin  attributes  it  to  Paolo  Veronese  (see  St.  Marks  BeH,  §  106)  ;  it  is, 
however,  the  work  of  Bianchini,  from  a  drawing  by  Salviati.    The  mosaics  on  the  cupola 
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Apostolic  miracles  in  their  order,  and  finally  the  scenery  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation;*  but  if  he  only  entered,  as  often 
the  conunon  people  do  to  this  hour,  snatching  a  few  moments 
before  beginning  the  labour  of  the  day  to  ofier  up  an  ejacu- 
latory  prayer,  and  advanced  but  from  the  main  entrance  as 
far  as  the  altar  screen,  all  the  splendour  of  the  glittering 
nave  and  variegated  dome,  if  they  smote  upon  his  heart,  as 
they  might  often,  in  strange  contrast  with  his  reed  cabin 
among  the  shallows  of  the  lagoon,  smote  upon  it  only  that 
they  might  proclaim  the  two  great  messages, — *' Christ  is 
risen,"  and  *'  Christ  shall  come."  Daily,  as  the  white  cupolas 
rose  like  wreaths  of  sea-foam  in  the  dawn,^  while  the 
shadowy  campanile  and  frowning  palace  were  still  with- 
drawn into  the  night,  they  rose  with  the  Easter  Voice  of 
Triumph, — **  Christ  is  risen ; ''  and  daily,  as  they  looked 
down  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people,  deepening  and  eddy- 
ing in  the  wide  square  that  opened  frt)m  their  feet  to  the 

*  The  old  mosaics  from  the  Revelation  have  perished^  and  have  been 
replaced  by  miserable  work  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 


of  the  North  Transept  represent  (1)  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  (2)  traditional 
from  the  life  of  St  John  the  Evaqgelist  (see  Robertson,  pp.  2d6,  302).  The  Mirades 
of  Christ  are  represented  on  the  vaults  of  the  North  Transept :  those  here  mentioned 
by  Rusldn  are  aescribed  more  fully  in  Robertson^  pp.  243,  244,  246.] 

1  [Bee  above,  pp.  83-^  n.] 

*  ^Fhe  scenes  from  the  Book  of  Revelation  begin  on  the  vault  that  spans  the  nave 
immediately  in  front  of  the  west  gallery,  are  continued  in  the  galleries  to  right  and 
left,  and  finish  in  the  great  vault  of  the  west  gallery.  Those  that  begin  the  series  were 
by  Francesco  and  Valerio  Zuccato,  Arom  cartoons  oy  £.  Paoletti  and  Palma  Giovane ; 
the  others,  by  Bona  and  other  workmen,  from  the  designs  of  Jacopo  and  Domenieo 
Tintoretto— '^miserable  picture  mosaics  of  the  16th  century,"  Ruskin  calls  them  in  the 
MS. — ''vain  efforts  to  copy  the  cartoons  of  Tintoret  with  broken  bits  of  stona" 
Rusldn's  characterisation  of'^them  as  ''miserable  work"  was  the  opinion  at  the  time 
of  their  execution.  The  Procurators  of  St  Mark  in  1563  brought  a  suit  against  the 
brothers  Zuccato,  at  the  instance  of  Bozasa,  alleging  that  he  had  produced  certain  effiwts 
by  painting  over  a  gold  ground,  instead  of  putting  in  coloured  tessersB.  The  great 
painters  of  the  day  were  odled  as  witnesses.  Titian  and  Tintoret  testified  in  &voar  of 
the  defence,  and  stigmatised  Bozaa's  own  work  as  the  worst  of  the  whole,  f  Jltimataly 
the  brothers  Zuccato  were  condemned  to  re-do  the  work  at  thdr  own  ezpeoae. 
Curiously  enough  the  same  thing  happened  thirty  years  ago  when  the  mosaics  were 
restored  ;  the  mosaic-workers  were  again  accused  of  using  the  brush,  and  were  con- 
denmed  to  re-make  the  mosaics  (Robotson's  Bi^  ijfSi.  Mark,  pp.  315-316).  On  one 
of  his  loose  sheets  of  MS.  with  notes  and  illustrations  for  The  SUmst  ef  Vmiee  (see 
VoL  IX.  p.  zxvL),  Ruskin  remarks  on  "the  deadness  of  colour '^  in  the  later  mosaics. 
"  It  b  most  curious,"  he  says,  "  that  the  modem  mosaics  make  the  chureh  tawdry 
outside  and  dull  within."] 
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sea,  they  uttered  above  them  the  sentence  of  wammg, — 
"Christ  shall  come." 

§  71.  And  this  thought  may  surely  dispose  the  reader 
to  look  with  some  change  of  temper  upon  the  gorgeous 
building  and  wild  blazonry  of  that  shrine  of  St.  Mark's. 
He  now  perceives  that  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  old 
Venetian  people  far  more  than  a  place  of  worship.  It  was 
at  once  a  t^^e  of  the  Redeemed  Church  of  Gkxl,  and  a 
scroll  for  the  written  word  of  God.  It  was  to  be  to  them, 
both  an  image  of  the  Bride,  all  glorious  within,  her  clothing 
of  wrought  gold;^  and  the  actual  Table  of  the  Law  and 
the  Testimony,  written  within  and  without.  And  whether 
honoured  as  the  Church  or  as  the  Bible,  was  it  not  fitting 
that  neither  the  gold  nor  the  crystal  should  be  spared  in 
the  adornment  of  it ;  that,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Bride,  the 
building  of  the  wall  thereof  should  be  of  jasper,*  and  the 
foundations  of  it  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones ;  and  that,  as  the  channel  of  the  Word,  that 
triumphant  utterance  of  the  Psalmist  should  be  true  of 
it, — "I  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  Thy  testimonies,  as 
much  as  in  all  riches"?^  And  shall  we  not  look  with 
changed  temper  down  the  long  perspective  of  St.  Mark's 
Place  towards  the  sevenfold  gates  and  glowing  domes  of 
its  temple,  when  we  know  with  what  solenm  purpose  the 
shafts  of  it  were  lifted  above  the  pavement  of  the  populous 
square?  Men  met  there  from  all  countries  of  the  earth, 
for  traffic  or  for  pleasure ;  but,  above  the  crowd  swaying  for 
ever  to  and  fro  in  the  restlessness  of  avarice  or  thirst  of 
delight,  was  seen  perpetually  the  glory  of  the  temple,  attest- 
ing to  them,  whether  they  would  hear  or  whether  they 
would  forbear,  that  there  was  one  treasure  which  the 
merchantman  might  buy  without  a  price,  and  one  delight 
better  than  all  others,  in  the  word  and  the  statutes  of  Gkxi. 

♦  Rev.  xxi.  18. 


1  rPsalms  zlv.  13.] 
'  [Psalms  cxiz.  14.] 
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Not  in  the  wantonness  of  wealth,  not  in  vain  ministry  to 
the  desire  of  the  eyes  or  the  pride  of  life,  were  those  marbles 
hewn  into  transparent  strensfth,  and  those  arches  arrayed 
in  the  colours  ofthe  iris.  There  is  a  m^sage  written  in 
the  dyes  of  them,  that  once  was  written  in  blood;  and  a 
sound  in  the  echoes  of  their  vaults,  that  one  day  shall  fill 
the  vault  of  heaven, — *'He  shall  return  to  do  judgment 
and  justice."^  The  strength  of  Venice  was  given  her,  so 
long  as  she  remembered  this:  her  destruction  found  her 
when  she  had  forgotten  this;  and  it  found  her  irrevocably, 
because  she  forgot  it  without  excuse.  Never  had  city  a 
more  glorious  Bible.  Among  the  nations  of  the  North,  a 
rude  and  shadowy  sculpture  filled  their  temples  with  con- 
fused and  hardly  legible  imagery;  but,  for  her,  the  skill 
and  the  treasures  of  the  East  had  gilded  every  letter,  and 
illumined  every  page,  till  the  Book-Temple  shone  fix>m  afar 
off  like  the  star  of  the  MagL  In  other  cities,  the  meetings 
of  the  people  were  often  in  places  withdrawn  from  religious 
association,  subject  to  violence  and  to  change;  and  on  the 
grass  of  the  dangerous  rampart,  and  in  the  dust  of  the 
troubled  street,  there  were  deeds  done  and  counsels  taken, 
which,  if  we  cannot  justify,  we  may  sometimes  forgive.  But 
the  sins  of  Venice,  whether  in  her  palace  or  in  her  piazza, 
were  done  with  the  Bible  at  her  right  hand.  The  walls  on 
which  its  testimony  was  written  were  separated  but  by  a 
few  inches  of  marble  from  those  which  guarded  the  seorets 
of  her  councils,  or  confined  the  victims  of  her  policy.*  And 
when  in  her  last  hours  she  threw  off  all  shame  and  all 
restraint,  and  the  great  square  of  the  city  became  filled  with 
the  madness  of  the  whole  earth,  be  it  remembered  how 
much  her  sin  was  greater,  because  it  was  done  in  the  face 
of  the  House  of  God,  burning  with  the  letters  of  His  Law. 

1  [See  Genent  zriii.  19.1 

*  [Here^  •gtdn,  we  maj  illustrate  Rualdn's  mdtud  arrival  at  the  oltiiiiate  form  of 
his  sentences.  First  he  wrote,  ^^  from  those  which  encased  her  oouneils^  or  concealed 
the  bitterness  of  her  Tongeance ; "  next^  ''from  those  whidi  guarded  her  eoaneils  or 
shrouded  the  maligutties  of  her  vengeance ; "  lastly,  as  in  the  tozt]] 
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Mountebank  and  masquer  laughed  their  laugh,  and  went 
their  way;  and  a  silence  has  followed  them,  not  unfore- 
told;  for  amidst  them  all,  through  century  after  century  of 
gathering  vanity  and  festering  guilt,  that  white  dome  of  St. 
Mark's  had  uttered  in  the  dead  ear  of  Venice,  "Know 
thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into 
judgment"^ 

1  [Eoclesiastes  xi.  9.] 


CHAPTER  V 


BYZANTINE  PALACES 


§  1.  The  account  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Mark's  given  in 
the  previous  chapter  has,  I  trust,  acquainted  the  reader  suffi- 
ciently with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  style ;  but  he  has  pro- 
bably, as  yet,  no  clear  idea  of  its  generic  forms.  Nor  would 
it  be  safe  to  define  these  after  an  examination  of  St.  Mark's 
alone,  built  as  it  was  upon  various  models,  and  at  various 
periods.  But  if  we  pass  through  the  city,  looking  for  build- 
ings which  resemble  St.  Mark's — ^first,  in  the  most  important 
feature  of  incrustation;  secondly,  in  the  character  of  the 
mouldings, — ^we  shall  find  a  considerable  number,  not  indeed 
very  attractive  in  their  first  address  to  the  eye,  but  agreeing 
perfectly,  both  with  each  other,  and  with  the  earliest  portions 
of  St  Mark's,  in  every  important  detaU ;  and  to  be  regarded, 
therefore,  with  profound  interest,  as  indeed  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  city  of  Venice,  altogether  different  in  aspect  fi^m 
that  which  now  exists.  From  these  remains  we  may  with 
safety  deduce  general  conclusions  touching  the  forms  of 
Byzantine  architecture,  as  practised  in  Eastern  Italy,  during 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

§  2.  They  agree  in  another  respect,  as  well  as  in  style.  All 
are  either  ruins,  or  firagments  disguised  by  restoration.  Not 
one  of  them  is  uninjuroi  or  unaltered  ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  finding  so  much  as  an  angle  or  a  single  story  in  perfect 
condition  is  a  proof,  hardly  less  convincing  than  the  method 
of  their  architecture,  that  they  were  indeed  raised  during  the 
earliest  phases  of  the  Venetian  power.  The  mere  fragments, 
dispersed  in  narrow  streets,  and  recognizable  by  a  single  capital, 
or  the  segment  of  an  arch,  I  shall  not  enumerate:  but,  of 
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important  remains,  there  are  six  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rialto,  one  in  the  Rio  di  Ca'  Foseari,  and  one 
conspicuously  placed  opposite  the  great  Renaissance  Palace 
known  as  the  Vendramin  Calerghi,  one  of  the  few  palaces  still 
inhabited ''^  and  well  maintained;^  and  noticeable,  moreover, 
as  having  a  garden  beside  it,  rich  with  evergreens,  and 
decorated  by  gilded  railings  and  white  statues  that  cast  long 
streams  of  snowy  reflection  down  into  the  deep  water.  The 
vista  of  canal  beyond  it  is  terminated  by  the  Church  of  St* 
Greremia,  another  but  less  attractive  work  of  the  Renaissance ; ' 
a  mass  of  barren  brickwork,  with  a  dull  leaden  dome  above, 
like  those  of  our  National  Gallery.'  So  that  the  spectator 
has  the  richest  and  meanest  of  the  late  architecture  of  Venice 
before  him  at  once :  the  richest,  let  him  observe,  a  piece  of 
private  luxury ;  the  poorest,  that  which  was  given  to  God. 
Then,  looking  to  the  left,  he  will  see  the  fragment  of  the 
work  of  earlier  ages,  testifying  against  both,  not  less  by  its 
utter  desolation  than  by  the  nobleness  of  the  traces  that  ne 
still  left,  of  it.* 

*  In  the  year  1851^  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bern. 


^  [The  Veudramin  Calerghi  Palace  was  built  in  1481^  at  the  expense  of  Andrea 
Lorediany  by  Pietro  Lombardo.  The  garden  wing  was  added  in  the  sixteenth  ceutary 
by  Scamozzi.    In  this  palace  Richard  Wagner  died  in  1883.1 

«  fBuilt  in  1763.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  architecture  of  the  National  Gallery^  see  Vol.  I.  pp. 
6^  168,  430.] 

*  [This  is  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi.  Originally  built  as  a  private  dwelling,  it  was 
purchased  bv  the  Republic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  stated  below  in  the  text,  for 
the  use  of  the  Turkish  merchants.  The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  shows  a  portion 
of  it  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  Ruskin  wrote  this  passage  For  several  years  later 
it  remained  in  its  ruined  state.  ''In  1861,"  says  Mr.  Okey,  ''it  was  an  imposing 
and  picturesque  ruin,  with  a  cherry-tree  g^wing  and  fruiting  on  one  of  the  turrets. 
In  1869  it  was  wholly  restored  (gtuuio  e  prqfanato,  says  Boni),  all  the  beautiful 
capitals  and  columns  were  recut  and  scraped,  and  subsequently  anointed  with  oil  to 
bring  out  the  veining"  {Venice,  1003,  p.  303).  The  work  was  done  by  the  architect, 
Bercnet,  for  the  Municipality.  The  modernised  building  is  now  used  to  contain  the 
Muaeo  Civico,  which  is  united  with  the  Museo  Correr.  The  drawing,  ft-om  which 
the  frontispiece  is  taken,  was  published  in  Studies  in  Both  Arts,  1895,  where  portions 
of  this  chapter  (with  Fig.  4)  were  printed  as  accompanying  letterpress— viz.,  §  1, 


§  27.  "The  sculptures  which  were  set  .  .  .,"  down  to  the  end  of  the  section ;  §  29 
and  §  80  down  to  "forest  branches  turned  to  marble."] 
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§  8.  It  is  a  ghastly  ruin  ;  whatever  is  venerable  or  sad  in  its 
wreck  being  disguised  by  attempts  to  put  it  to  present  uses  of 
the  basest  kind.  It  has  been  composed  of  arcades  borne  by 
marble  shafts,  and  walls  of  brick  faced  with  marble :  but  the 
covering  stones  have  been  torn  away  from  it  like  the  shroud 
from  a  corpse;  and  its  walls,  rent  into  a  thousand  chasms, 
are  filled  and  refilled  with  fr*esh  brickwork,  and  the  seams  and 
hollows  are  choked  with  clay  and  whitewash,  oozing  and  trick- 
ling over  the  marble, — ^itself  blanched  into  dusty  decay  by  the 
frosts  of  centuries.  Soft  grass  and  wandering  leafage  have 
rooted  themselves  in  the  rents,  but  they  are  not  sufiered  to 
grow  in  their  own  wild  and  gentle  way.  for  the  place  is  in 
a  sort  inhabited ;  rotten  partitions  are  nailed  across  its  cor- 
ridors, and  miserable  rooms  contrived  in  its  western  wing; 
and  here  and  there  the  weeds  are  indolently  torn  down, 
leaving  their  haggard  fibres  to  struggle  again  into  un- 
wholesome growth  when  the  spring  next  stirs  them :  and 
thus,  in  contest  between  death  and  life,  the  unsightly  heap 
is  festering  to  its  falL 

Of  its  history  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little  futile.  That 
it  once  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  and  was  bought  from 
them  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  made  a  general  receptacle 
for  the  goods  of  the  Turkish  merchants,  whence  it  is  now 
generally  known  as  the  Fondaco,  or  Fontico,  de'  Turchi,  are 
fsLCts  just  as  important  to  the  antiquary,  as  that,  in  the  year 
1852,  the  municipality  of  Venice  allowed  its  lower  story  to  be 
used  for  a  "  deposito  di  Tabacchi."  Neither  of  this,  nor  of 
any  other  remains  of  the  period,  can  we  know  anything  but 
what  their  own  stones  will  tell  us. 

§  4.  The  reader  will  find  in  Appendix  11  [p.  458],  written 
chicly  for  the  traveller's  benefit,  an  account  of  the  situation 
and  present  state  of  the  other  seven  Byzantine  palaces.  Here 
I  shall  only  give  a  general  account  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  their  architecture. 

They  all  agree  in  being  round-arched  and  incrusted  with 
marble,  but  there  are  only  six  in  which  the  original  disposition 
of  the  parts  is  anywise  traceable ;  namely,  those  distinguished 

X.  K 
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in  the  Appendix  as  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  Casa  Lore- 
dan,  Casa  Farsetti,  Rio-Foscari  House,  Terraced  House,  and 
Madonnetta  House :  *  and  these  six  agree  farther  in  having 
continuous  arcades  along  their  entire  fronts  from  one  angle  to 
the  other,  and  in  having  their  arcades  divided,  in  each  case, 
into  a  centre  and  wings ;  both  by  greater  size  in  the  midmost 
arches,  and  by  the  alternation  of  shafts  in  the  centre,  with 
pilasters,  or  with  small  shafts,  at  the  flanks. 

§  5.  So  far  as  their  structure  can  be  traced,  they  agree  also 
in  having  tall  and  few  arches  in  their  lower  stories,  and  shorter 
and  more  numerous  arches  above:  but  it  happens  most  un- 
fortunately that  in  the  only  two  cases  in  which  the  second 
stories  are  left  the  ground  floors  are  modernized,  and  in  the 
others  where  the  sea  stories  are  left  the  second  stories  are 
modernized  ;  so  that  we  never  have  more  than  two  tiers  of  the 
Byzantine  arches,  one  above  the  other.  These,  however,  are 
quite  enough  to  show  the  first  main  point  on  which  I  wish 
to  insist,  namely,  the  subtlety  of  the  feeling  for  proportion 
in  the  Greek  architects:  and  I  hope  that  even  the  general 
reader  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  frightened  by  the  look 
of  a  few  measurements,  for,  if  he  will  only  take  the  little 
pains  necessary  to  compare  them,  he  will,  I  am  almost  certain, 
find  the  result  not  devoid  of  interest. 

§  6.  I  had  intended  originally  to  give  elevations  of  all 
these  palaces ;  but  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  plates 
requiring  so  much  labour  and  care.^  I  must,  therefore, 
explain  the  position  of  their  parts  in  the  simplest  way  in 
my  power. 

The  Fondaco  de'  Turchi  has  sixteen  arches  in  its  sea  story, 
and  twenty-six  above  them  in  its  first  story,  the  whole  based 
on  a  magnificent  foundation,  built  of  blocks  of  red  marble, 
some  of  them  seven  feet  long  by  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and 

*  Of  the  Braided  House  and  Casa  Businello^  described  in  the  Appendix, 
only  the  g^at  central  arcades  remain. 

^  [Id  the  first  draft  of  the  chapter,  rough  sketches  of  all  the  elevations  occur,  with 
elaborate  measurements  and  detailed  descriptions ;  see,  e.g.,  below,  p.  140  fi.] 
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raised  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet  above  higfa-wateT  mark. 
At  this  level,  the  elevation  of  one  half  of  the  building,  from 
its  Sank  to  the  central  pillars  of  its  arcades,  is  rudely  given  in 
Fig.  4,  below.  It  is  only  drawn  to  show  the  arrangement 
of  \he  parts,  as  the  sculptures  which  are  indicated  by  the  circles 
and   upright  oblongs   between   the    arches  are   too  delicate 


jfLjnijajni_fl.jJ:  funi 


to  be  shown  in  a  sketch  three  times  the  size  of  this.  The 
building  once  was  crowned  with  an  Arabian  parapet;  but 
it  was  taken  down  some  years  since,  and  I  am  aware  of  no 
authentic  representation  of  its  details.^  The  greats  part  of 
the  sculptures  between  the  arches,  indicated  in  the  woodcut 
only  by  blank  circles,  have  also  fallen,  or  been  removed, 
but  enough  remain  on  the  two  flanks  to  justiiy  the  representa- 
tion given  in  the  diagram  of  their  original  arrangement 

And  now  observe  the  dimensions.    The  small  arches  of  the 


'  [The  AnbUn  pM^wt  b  added  in  Um  now  rartored  bnilding.] 
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wings   in  the  ground   story,  a,  a,  a,  measure,   in  breadth, 
from 

It.   Ib. 

shaft  to  shaft 4     5 

interval  h 7     6J 

interval  c 711 

intervals  d,  e,f,  etc. 8     1 

The  difference  between  the  width  of  the  arches  b  and  c  is 
necessitated  by  the  small  recess  of  the  cornice  on  the  left  hand 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  capitals ;  but  this  sudden 
difference  of  half  a  foot  between  the  two  extreme  arches  of 
the  centre  offended  the  builder's  eye,  so  he  diminished  the 
next  one,  unnecessarily^  two  inches,  and  thus  obtained  the 
gradual  cadence  to  the  flanks,  from  eight  feet  down  to  four 
and  a  half  in  a  series  of  continually  increasing  steps.  Of 
course  the  effect  cannot  be  shown  in  the  diagram,  as  the  first 
difference  is  less  than  the  thickness  of  its  lines.  In  the 
upper  story  the  capitals  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  difference  between  the  extreme 
arches.  Its  twenty-six  arches  are  placed,  four  small  ones 
above  each  lateral  three  of  the  lower  arcade,  and  eighteen 
larger  above  its  central  ten ;  thus  throwing  the  shafts  into 
all  manner  of  relative  positions,  and  completely  confusing 
the  eye  in  any  effort  to  count  them :  but  there  is  an  exquisite 
symmetry  running  through  their  apparent  confusion ;  for  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  four  arches  in  each  flank  are  arranged 
in  two  groups,  of  which  one  has  a  large  single  shaft  in  the 
centre,  and  the  other  a  pilaster  and  two  small  shafts.  The  way 
in  which  the  large  shaft  is  used  as  an  echo  of  those  in  the 
central  arcade,  dovetailing  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  system 
of  the  pilasters, — just  as  a  great  painter,  passing  from  one 
tone  of  colour  to  another,  repeats,  over  a  small  space,  that 
which  he  has  left, — is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine 
care  in  composition.  There  are  other  evidences  of  it  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  capitals,  which  will  be  noticed  below  in 
the  seventh  chapter.^     The  lateral  arches  of  this  upper  arcade 

»  [See  below,  p.  277.] 
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measure  8  ft.  2  in.  across,  and  the  central  8  ft.  11  in.^  so  that 
the  arches  in  the  building  are  altogether  of  six  magnitudes. 

§  7.  Next  let  us  take  the  Casa  Loredan.^  The  mode  of 
arrangement  of  its  pillars  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  Fondaco 
de'  Turchi,  so  that  I  shall  merely  indicate  them  by  vertical 
lines  in  order  to  be  able  to  letter  the  intervals.  It  has  five 
lurches  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  story,  and  two  in  each  of 
its  wings. 


■  I        III       ■.     ii»i>i 

e     d         c  h  a  h  c         d     e 

—  -  ■ ■ ■ --■ ■ — 


The  midmost  interval,  a,  of  the  central  ftve,  is 
The  two  on  each  side,  b,  b 
The  two  extremes,  c,  e      .         * 
Inner  arches  of  the  wings,  d,  d 
Outer  arches  of  the  wings,  e,  e 


rtiB. 


6 
5 

4 
4 

4 


1 

9 

4 

6 


The  gradation  of  these  dimensions 
the  boldest  step  being  here  taken  nearest  the  centre,  while 

^  [The  Casa  Loredan,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  now  forms  with  the  acyoining  Caaa 
Farsetti  the  Municipal  Offices.  It  hears  on  the  fncade  the  scutcheon  of  Peter  Lungnan, 
King  of  Cyprus,  who  lodged  there  in  ld63-19o6.  Ruskin  had  intended,  as  above 
stat^,  to  describe  and  illustrate  all  these  Byiantine  houses  in  detail,  and  several  sheets 
dealing  with  the  Casa  Loredan  are  among  the  MSS.  The  following  are  paasageo  from 
them: — 

*'  One  of  the  loveliest  palaces  in  Venice.  Its  two  upper  stories  indeed  ate 
modemixed,  but  not  so  discordantly  as  to  destroy  the  charms  of  the  ezquidte 
arcades  beneath.  Not  that  even  these  are  untouched  :  Renaissance  balconies 
with  common  balusters  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  lateral  windows  of  th^ 
first  story,  and  Gothic  statues  and  niches  have  been  introduced  among  its 
Byzantine  marbles.    Still  it  possesses  a  grace  almost  unrivalled.  .  .  . 

''The  capitals  reeemble  those  of  St  Mark's  more  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  met  with,  and  the  reader  will  notice  in  the  double  shaft,  the  lily 
pattern  with  which  he  is  so  familiar,  and  in  the  first  shaft  on  tne  right,  an 
ivy  leaf  wreath  such  as  he  saw  at  Toroello.  .  .  .  But  all  these  Loredan 
capitals  are  excessively  rude  in  cuttiuA^,  blunt  add  imperfect  .  .  .  Yet  the 
effect  of  the  ca]utals  from  beneath  is  aUogether  admirable,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  more  instructive  to  an  architect  than  the  rich  vigour  of  the 
touches  of  shiule,  and  admirable  pladng  of  the  principal  points  of  the  design, 
though  so  coarsely  executed ;  and  the  wreaths  of  ivy  (?)  are  so  pecoliar  in  the 
little  pointed  stem  which  holds,  but  does  not  rib  the  leaves,  ana  so  grace^lly 
varied  in  arrangement  and  even  in  type  on  the  four  capitab  on  which  they 
occur,  that  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  whole  series  aa  of  true  an(sient 
workmanship,  contemporary  with  St.  Mark's,  but  more  cheaply  and  hastily 
executed,  and  retained,  witn  the  shafts,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  palace. 

''  On  these  shafts  are  carried  a  series  of  stilted  arches  ...  on  the  same 
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in  the  Fondaco  it  is  farthest  from  the  centre.  The  first  loss 
here  is  of  eleven  inches,  the  second  of  five,  the  third  of  five, 
and  then  there  is  a  most  subtle  increase  of  two  inches  in  the 
extreme  arches,  as  if  to  contradict  the  principle  of  diminution, 
and  stop  the  falling  away  of  the  building  by  firm  resistance 
at  its  flfmks. 

I  could  not  get  the  measures  of  the  upper  story  accu- 
rately, the  palace  having  been  closed  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Venice ;  but  it  has  seven  central  arches  above  the  five  below, 
and  three  at  the  flanks  above  the  two  below,  the  groups  being 
separated  by  double  shafts. 

§  8.  Again  in  the  Casa  Farsetti,^  the  lower  story  has  a 
centre  of  five  arches,  and  wings  of  two.  Referring,  there- 
fore, to  the  last  figure,  which  will  answer  for  this  palace  also, 
the  measures  of  the  intervals  are : 

Ft  In. 

a 8     0 

b 5  10 

e 5     4 

d  and  e 5     5 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  interval  c  and  the  wing 
arches  may  have  been  intended  to  be  similar;  for  one  of 
the  wing  arches  measures  5  ft  4  in.  We  have  thus  a  simpler 
proportion  than  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with;  only  two 
losses  taking  place,  the  first  of  2  ft.  2  in.,  the  second  of 
6  inches. 

system  as  those  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi.    The  dentil  hands,  hy  their  small- 
ness,  are  prohably  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  stones  of  the  original  archivolts 
may  have  been  kept  in  the  restorations ;  but  the  facing  of  the  wall  above 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  comparatively  modem.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
at  least  respecting  the  figure  of  Venice  under  the  niche ;  and  if  the  reader 
will  compare  the  circle  on  the  right  with  Plate  14  in  the  first  volume  [Vol.  IX., 
fiu:ing  p.  352],'  he  will  probably  think  me  justified  in  ascribing  the  execu- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  building  to  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  front  of  the 
Ducal  Palace ;  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century." 
Some  of  the  capitals  are  illustrated  in  Plate  8  (Figs.  4,  5,  7,  see  below,  p.  159).    There 
ii  a  note  of  the  bands  of  colour  on  the  palace  bdow,  §  29 ;  and  see  also.  Appendix  11 
(7),  p.  454.    Ruskin's  drawing  of  the  palace,  made  in  1845,  faces  p.  300  in  VoL  IV.] 

^  [Adjoining  the  Casa  Loredan  :  see  last  note,  and  below,  Appendix  11  (6),  p.  454. 
A  sheet  of  Ruskin's  notes  of  this  house,  with  measurements  and  sketches,  is  given 
as  Plate  C  (&cing  p.  xxviiL)  in  Vol.  IX    See  also  Fig.  3  in  Plate  8,  below,  p.  159J 


4     6 

4  10 

5  0 


but  the  increase, 
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The  upper  story  has  a  central  group  of  seven  arches, 
whose  widths  are  4  ft.  1  in. 

n.  In. 
The  next  arch  on  each  side       .  .  .35 

The  three  arches  of  each  wing  •         .         .36 

Here  again  we  have  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  subtlety 
of  eye  which  was  not  satisfied  without  a  third  dimension, 
but  cotdd  be  satisfied  with  a  difference  of  an  inch  on  three 
feet  and  a  half. 

§  9.  In  the  Terraced  House/  the  ground  floor  is  modern- 
ized, but  the  first  story  is  composed  of  a  centre  of  five  arches 
with  wings  of  two,  measuring  as  follows  :  i 

n.  In. 
Three  midmost  arches  of  the  central  group  .40 

Outermost  arch  of  the  central  group 
Innermost  arch  of  the  wing 
Outermost  arch  of  the  wing  *  , 

Here  the  greatest  step  is  towards  the  centre 
which  is  unusual,  is  towards  the  outside,  the  gain  being  suc- 
cessively six,  four,  and  two  inches. 

I  could  not  obtain  the  measures  of  the  second  story,  in 
which  only  the  central  group  is  left ;  but  the  two  outermost 
arches  are  visibly  larger  than  the  others,  thus  beginning  a 
correspondent  proportion  to  the  one  below,  of  which  the 
lateral  quantities  have  been  destroyed  by  restorations. 

§  10.  Finally,  in  the  Rio-Foscari  House,^  the  central  arch 
is  the  principal  featinre,  and  the  four  lateral  ones  form  one 
magnificent  wmg ;  the  dimensions  being  from  the  centre  to 
the  side : 

n.   In. 

Central  arch 9     9 

Second     „ 5     8 

Third       „ S  10 

Fourth     „ 3  10 

Fifth        „ S     8 

*  Only  one  wing  of  the  first  story  is  left.     See  Appendix  1 1  [p.  453]. 

^  [On  the  Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  Casa  Grimani ;  its  local  name  is  the  Pklaao 
Mengaldo.    See  for  some  of  its  piU^rs,  Fig.  2  in  Plate  8,  helow,  p.  159.] 

<  [The  position  of  this  ruined  house,  in  the  Rio  di  Ca'  Foscari,  is  described  below. 
Appendix  11  (5),  p.  454.     It  is  illustrated  in  PUtes  8, 0,  and  10  of  the  Bafomplm  (see 
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The  difference  of  two  inches  on  nearly  three  feet  in  the  two 
midmost  arches  being  all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
builder's  eye. 

§  11.  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  that  these  singular 
and  minute  harmonies  of  proportion  indicate,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, not  only  that  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  found  are 
of  one  school,  but  (so  far  as  these  subtle  coincidences  of 
measurement  can  still  be  traced  in  them)  in  their  original 
form.  No  modem  builder  has  any  idea  of  connecting  his 
arches  in  this  manner,  and  restorations  in  Venice  are  carried 
on  with  too  violent  hands  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that 
such  refinements  would  be  even  noticed  in  the  progress  of 


iFfff.B 

demolition,  much  less  imitated  in  heedless  reproduction. 
And  as  if  to  direct  our  attention  especially  to  this  character, 
as  indicative  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  the  most  interesting 
example  of  all  will  be  found  in  the  arches  of  the  fix>nt  of 
St*  Mark's  itself,  whose  proportions  I  have  not  noticed  before, 
in  order  that  they  might  here  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
contemporary  palaces.^ 

§  12.  The  doors  actually  employed  for  entrance  in  the 
western  fa9ade  are  as  usual  five,  arranged  as  at  a  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  Fig.  5;  but  the  Byzantine  builder  could 

the  next  volume) ;  in  the  letterpress  to  Plate  10  the  proportioiis  of  the  arches  are 
again  noted  ^  while  in  a  footnote  to  the  letterpress  to  Plate  8  some  additional  matter 
is  given  from  the  MS.] 

^  [Compare  in  Vol.  XII.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  66 ;  also  Seven 
Lampe,  ch.  v.  (VoL  VIII.  pp.  208-209)^  for  some  further  notes  on  the  subtle  varia- 
tions in  the  proportions  of  St  Mark's.  Ruskin  had  first  noted  this  feature  of  the 
building  in  1846.  ^'  I  have  been  especially  struck  in  saying  good-bye  to  St  Mark's 
this  evening/'  he  writes  in  his  diary  (May  27),  '^  with  its  amazing  variety  of  com- 
position," proceeding  to  make  some  rough  notes  on  points  which  he  afterwards 
elaborated.] 
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not  be  satisfied  with  so  simple  a  group,  and  he  therefore  intro- 
duced two  minor  arches  at  the  extremities,  as  at  6,  by  adding 
two  small  porticos  which  are  of  rvo  rise  whatever  except  to 
consmnmate  the  proportions  of  the  facade,  and  themselves 
to  exhibit  the  most  exquisite  proportions  in  arrangements  of 
shaft  and  archivolt  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  entire 
range  of  European  architecture. 

Into  these  minor  particulars  I  cannot  here  enter;  but 
observe  the  dimensions  of  the  range  of  arches  in  the  facade,  as 
thus  completed  by  the  flanking  porticos : 

Vt     In. 

The  space  of  its  central  archivolt  is  .318 

,,  the  two  on  each  dde^  about  *  .     19     8 

,,  the  two  succeeding,  about  .     20    4 

ff  small  arches  at  flanks,  about  .60 

I  need  not  make  any  comment  upon  the  subtle  difierence  of 
eight  inches  on  twenty  feet  between  the  second  and  third 
dimensions.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the 
whole  evidence  now  laid  before  him,  with  that  deduced  above 
from  the  apse  of  Murano,^  he  cannot  but  confess  that  it 
amounts  to  an  irrefragable  proof  of  an  intense  perception 
of  harmony  in  the  relation  of  quantities,  on  the  part  of  the 
Byzantine  architects;  a  perception  which  we  have  at  pre^ 
sent  lost  so  utterly  as  hardly  to  be  able  even  to  conceive  it 
And  let  it  not  be  said,  as  it  was  of  the  late  discoveries  of 
subtle  curvature  in  the  Parthenon,!  that  what  is  not  to  be 

*  I  am  obliged  to  give  these  measures  approximately,  because,  this  front 
having  been  studied  by  the  builder  with  unusual  care,  not  one  of  its  measnrea 
is  the  same  as  another ;  and  the  symmetries  between  the  correspondent  arches 
are  obtained  by  changes  in  the  depth  of  their  mouldings  and  variations  in 
their  heights,  far  too  complicated  for  me  to  enter  into  here ;  so  that  of  the  two 
arches  stated  as  19  ft-  8  in.  in  span,  one  is  in  reality  19  ft.  6^  in.,  the  otlMt 

19  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  two  stated  as  20  ft.  4  in.,  one  is  20  ft.  and  the  other 

20  ft.  8  in. 

t  By  Mr.  Penrose.* 

^  [See  above,  p.  48.] 

<  [Francis  Cranmer  Penrose  (1817-1903),  P.R.S.,  distinguished  as  arehiteeL 
astronomer,  and  mathematician,  in  his  PrincipleM  qf  Athenian  ArchUedure,  published 
by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  in  1851,  he  showed  for  tiie  first  time  that  the  main  lines 
of  the  Parthenon  were  not  straight,  but  drawn  on  an  elaborate  system  of  slight  curves 
which  wonderfully  enhanced  the  architectural  effect.  For  another  re&rence  to 
Penrose's  work,  see  JFbr«  Ciaffigera,  letter  76  (Notes  and  Correspondence,  vi).] 
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demonstrated  without  laborious  measurement,  cannot  have 
influence  on  the  beauty  of  the  design.  The  eye  is  continually 
influenced  by  what  it  cannot  detect ;  nay,  it  is  not  going  too  fiu: 
to  say,  that  it  is  most  influenced  by  what  it  detects  least  Let 
the  painter  define,  if  he  can,  the  variations  of  lines  on  which 
depend  the  changes  of  expression  in  the  human  countenance. 
The  greater  he  is,  the  more  he  will  feel  their  subtlety,  and  the 
intense  difficulty  of  perceiving  all  their  relations,  or  answering 
for  the  consequences  of  a  variation  of  a  hair's  breadth  in  a 
single  curve.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  truly  noble  either  in 
colour  or  in  form,  but  its  power  depends  on  circumstances 
infinitely  too  intricate  to  be  explained,  and  ahnost  too  subtle 
to  be  traced.     And  as  for  these  Byzantine  buildings,  we  only 

do  not  fed  them  because  we  do  not 
watch  them;  otherwise  we  should  as 
much  enjoy  the  variety  of  proportion 
in  their  arches,  as  we  do  at  present  that 
of  the  natural  architecture  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  Any  of  us  can  feel  in  an 
*  "  i»^. «    instant  the  grace  of  the  leaf  group,  6, 

in  the  annexed  figure;  and  yet  that 
grace  is  simply  owing  to  its  being  proportioned  like  the  fiei^ade 
of  St.  Mark's ;  each  leaflet  answering  to  an  arch, — ^the  smallest, 
at  the  root,  to  those  of  the  porticos.  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
proportion  quite  accurately  in  b  ;  but  as  the  difierence  between 
the  second  and  third  leaflets  is  hardly  discernible  on  so  small 
a  scale,  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  a.*  Nature  is  often  far 
more  subtle  in  her  proportions.  In  looking  at  some  of  the 
nobler  species  of  lilies,  full  in  the  fi-ont  of  the  flower,  we  may 
fetncy  for  a  moment  that  they  form  a  symmetrical  six-petaled 
star ;  but  on  examining  them  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  thrown  into  a  group  of  three  magnitudes  by  the 
expansion  of  two  of  the  inner  petals  above  the  stamens  to  a 
breadth  greater  than  any  of  the  four  others;  while  the  third 

*  I  am  sometimes  obliged,  unfortunately,  to  read  my  woodcuts  backwaids, 
owing  to  my  having  forgotten  to  reverse  tliem  on  the  wood. 
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inner  petal,  on  which  the  stamens  rest,  contracts  itself  into  the 
narrowest  of  the  six,  and  the  three  under  petals  remain  of  one 
intermediate  magnitude,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure. 

§  18.  I  must  not,  however,  weary  the  reader  with  this 
subject,  which  has  always  been  a  favourite  one  with  me,^  and 
is  apt  to  lead  me  too  far ;  we  will  return  to  the 
palaces  on  the  Grand  CanaL  Admitting,  then, 
that  their  fragments  are  proved,  by  the  minute 
correspondence  of  their  arrangement,  to  be  still 
in  their  original  positions,  they  indicate  to  us  a 
form,  whether  of  palace  or  dwelling-house,  in 
which  there  were,  universally,  central  galleries  ^^'^ 

or  loggias,  opening  into  apartments  on  each 
wing,  the  amount  of  light  admitted  being  immense ;  and  the 
general  proportions  of  the  building,  slender,  light,  and  graceful 
in  the  utmost  degree,  it  being  in  fact  Utde  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  shafts  and  arches.  Of  the  interior  disposition 
of  these  palaces  there  is  in  no  one  instance  the  slightest  trace 
left,  nor  am  I  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  existing 
architecture  of  the  East  to  risk  any  conjecture  on  this  subject 
I  pursue  the  statement  of  the  facts  which  are  still  ascertain- 
able respecting  their  external  forms. 

§  14.  In  every  one  of  the  buildings  above  mentioned, 
except  the  Kio-Foscari  House  (which  has  only  one  great 
entrance  between  its  wings),  the  central  arcades  are  sustained, 
at  least  in  one  story,  and  generally  in  both,  on  bold  detached 
cylindrical  shafts,  with  rich  capitals,  while  the  arches  of  the 
wings  are  carried  on  smaller  shafts  assisted  by  portions  of 
wall,  which  become  pilasters  of  greater  or  less  width. 

And  now  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  what  was  pointed 
out  above  (VoL  I.  Chap.  XXVII.  §§  8,  85,  40),*  that  there 
are  two  great  orders  of  capitals  in  the  world ;  that  one  of 
these  is  convex  in  its  contour,  the  other  concave;  and  that 
richness  of  ornament,  with  all  freedom  of  fancy,  is  for  the 

^  [See^  for  instftnce^  the  discusnon  of  the  principles  of  proportion  founded   ona 
stem  of  the  water  plaintain  {Ahama  pkmtago)  in  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VIII.  pp.  168,  109.1 
>  [Of  The  Stonee  of  Venice^  VoL  IX.  pp.  360,  379,  383,  in  this  edition.] 
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most  part  found  in  the  one,  and  severity  of  ornament,  with 
stem  discipline  of  the  fancy,  in  the  other. 

Of  these  two  families  of  capitals,  both  occur  in  the 
Byzantine  period,  but  the  concave  group  is  the  longest-lived, 
and  extends  itself  into  the  (rothic  times.  In  the  account 
which  I  gave  of  them  in  the  first  volume,  they  were  illustrated 
by  giving  two  portions  of  a  simple  curve,  that  of  a  salvia  lea£^ 
We  must  now  investigate  their  characters  more  in  detail ; 
and  these  may  be  best  generally  represented  by  considering 
both  families  as  formed  upon  the  types  of  flowers, — ^the  one 
upon  that  of  the  water-lily,  the  other  upon  that  of  the  con- 
Volvulus.  There  was  no  intention  in  the  Byzantine  architects 
to  imitate  either  one  or  other  of  these  flowers  ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  so  often  repeated,  all  beautifid  works  of  art  must 
either  intaitionally  imitate  or  accidentally  resemble  natural 
forms;'  and  the  dh^ct  comparison  with  the  natural  forms 
which  these  capitals  most  resemble,  is  the  likeliest  mode  of 
fixing  their  distinctions  in  the  reader's  mind. 

The  one  then,  the  convex  family,  is  modelled  according 
to  the  commonest  shapes  of  that  great  group  of  flowers  which 
form  rounded  cups,  like  that  of  the  water-lily,  the  leaves 
springing  horizontally  from  the  stalk,  and  closing  together 
upwards.  The  rose  is  of  this  family,  but  her  cup  is  filled 
with  the  luxuriance  of  her  leaves;  the  crocus,  campanula, 
ranunculus,  anemone,  and  almost  all  the  loveliest  children 
of  the  field,  are  formed  upon  the  same  type. 

The  other  family  resembles  the  convolvulus,  trumpet- 
flower,  and  such  others,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  bell 
is  slender,  and  the  lip  curves  outward  at  the  top.  There  are 
fewer  flowers  constructed  on  this  than  on  the  convex  model ; 
but  in  the  organization  of  trees  and  of  clusters  of  herbage  it 
is  seen  continually.  Of  course,  both  of  these  conditions  are 
modified,  when  applied  to  capitals,  by  the  enormously  greater 
thickness  of  the  stalk  or  shaft,  but  in  other  respects  the 
parallelism  is  close  and  accurate ;  and  the  reader  had  better 

»  [See  Vol.  IX.,  Plate  vii.,  p.  26a] 

*  [See,  e.g.,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  70,  253,  293,  409.] 
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at  once  fix  the  flower  outlines  in  his  mind,*  and  remember 
them  as  representing  the  only  two  orders  of  capitals  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  can  see. 

§  15.  The  examples  of  the  concave  family  in  the  Byzan- 
tine times  are  found  principally  either  in  large  capitals 
founded  on  the  Greek  Corinthian,  used  chiefly  for  the  nave 
pillars  of  churches,  or  m  the  small  lateral  shafts  of  the  palaces. 
It  appears  somewhat  singular  that  the  pure  Corinthian  form 
should  have  been  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  nave  pillars, 
as  at  Torcello,  Murano,  and  St.  Mark's;  it  occurs,  indeed, 
together  with  almost  every  other  form,  on  the  exterior  of  St. 
Mark*s  also,  but  never  so  definitely  as  in  the  nave  and  transept 
shafts.  Of  the  conditions  assumed  by  it  at  Torcello  enough 
has  been  said ;  and  one  of  the  most  deUcate  of  the  varieties 
occurring  in  St.  Mark's  is  given  in  Plate  8  (facing  p.  159), 
fig.  15,  remarkable  for  the  cutting  of  the  sharp  thistle-like 
leaves  into  open  rehef,  so  that  the  light  sometimes  shines 
through  them  from  behind,  and  for  the  beautiftd  curling  of 
the  extremities  of  the  leaves  outwards,  joining  each  other  at 
the  top,  as  in  an  undivided  flower. 

§  16.  The  other  characteristic  examples  of  the  concave 
groups  in  the  Bjrzantine  times  are  as  simple  as  those  result- 
ing from  the  Corinthian  are  rich.  They  occur  on  the  small 
shaft;s  at  the  flanks  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  the  Casa 
Farsetti,  Casa  Loredan,  Terraced  House,  and  upper  story 
of  the  Madonnetta  House,  in  forms  so  exactly  similar  that 
the  two  figures  1  and  2  in  Plate  8  may  sufficiently  represent 
them  alL  They  consist  merely  of  portions  cut  out  of  the 
plinths  or  string-courses  which  run  along  all  the  faces  of 
these  palaces,  by  four  truncations  in  the  form  of  arrowy 
leaves  (fig.  1,  Fondaco  de'  Turchi),  and  the  whole  rounded 
a  Uttle  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  fit  the  shaft.  When  they 
occur  between  two  arches  they  assume  the  form  of  the 
group  fig.  2  (Terraced  House).  Fig.  8  is  from  the  central 
arches  of  the  Casa  Farsetti,  and  is  only  given  because  either 

*  Vide  Plate  10  (facing  p.  l64),  figs.  1  and  4. 
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it  is  a  later  restoration  or  a  form  absolutely  unique  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

§  17.  The  concave  group,  however,  was  not  naturally 
pleasmg  to  the  Byzantine  mind.  Its  own  favourite  capital 
was  of  the  bold  convex  or  cushion  shape,  so  conspicuous  in 
all  the  buildings  of  the  period,  that  I  have  devoted  Plate  7, 
opposite,  entirely  to  its  illustration.  The  form  in  which  it 
is  first  used  is  practically  obtained  from  a  square  block  laid 
on  the  head  of  the  shaft  (fig.  1,  Plate  7),  by  first  cutting 
off  the  lower  comers,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  then  rounding  the 
edges,  as  in  fig.  8;  this  gives  us  the  bell  stone;  on  this  is 
laid  a  simple  abacus,  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  which  is  the  actual 
form  used  in  the  upper  arcade  of  Murano,  and  the  firamework 
of  the  capital  is  complete.  Fig.  5  shows  the  general  manner 
and  effect  of  its  decoration  on  the  same  scale;  the  other 
figures,  6  and  7  both  from  the  apse  of  Murano,^  8  from  the 
Terraced  House,  and  9  from  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Mark's, 
show  the  method  of  chiselling  the  surfaces  in  capitals  of 
average  richness,  such  as  occur  everywhere,  for  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  fantasy  and  beauty  of  the  more  elaborate 
examples. 

§  18.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  affection  entertained 
for  these  massy  forms  by  the  Byzantines,  they  were  apt, 
when  they  used  any  condition  of  capital  founded  on  the 
Corinthian,  to  modify  the  concave  profile  by  making  it  bulge 
out  at  the  bottom.  Fig.  1  a,  Plate  10,*  is  the  profiJle  of  a 
capital  of  the  pure  concave  family ;  and  observe,  it  needs  a 
fillet  or  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  capital  to  show  where  it 
separates  from  the  shafL  Fig.  4  a,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
profile  of  the  pure  convex  group,  which  not  only  needs  no 
such  projecting  fillet,  but  would  be  encumbered  by  it ;  while 
fig.  2  a  is  the  profile  of  one  of  the  Byzantine  capitals  (Fondaco 

^  [They  are  two  sides  of  the  same  capital ;  see  Stcnei  of  Venice,  toL  iii.,  Appendix  10 
C*  Capitals  **),  where  some  further  particulars  are  ^ven  with  regard  to  Uie  capitals  on 
Plate  7.] 

'  [See  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.^  Appendix  10  C Capitals"),  for  further  particulars 
with  regard  to  Plate  10.  The  Pkte,  No.  12  in  that  volume,  giving  capitals  from  the 
Fondaco  de'  Turchi^  was  intended  to  illustrate  this  chapter.] 
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de'  Turdiiy  lower  arcade)  founded  on  Corinthian,  of  wfaidi 
the  main  sweep  is  concave,  but  which  bends  below  into  the 
convex  bell-shi^>e,  where  it  joints  the  shaft.  And,  lastly, 
fig.  8  a  is  the  profile  of  the  nave  shafts  of  St.  Mark's,  where, 
though  very  delicately  granted,  the  ccmcession  to  the  Byzan- 
tine temper  is  twofold ;  first  at  the  spring  of  the  curve  firom 
the  base,  and  secondly  at  the  top,  where  it  again  becomes 
ocmvex,  though  the  expression  of  the  Corinthian  bell  is  still 
given  to  it  by  the  bold  concave  leaves. 

§  19.  These,  then,  being  the  general  modifications  of 
Bynmtine  profiles,  I  have  thrown  together  in  Plate  8, 
opposite,  some  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  the 
decOTation  of  the  concave  and  transitional  types ;  their 
localities  are  given  in  the  note  below,*  and  the  following 
are  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  respecting  them. 

The  purest  concave  forms,  1  and  2,  were  never  decorated 
in  the  esurliest  times,  except  sometimes  by  an  incision  or  rib 
down  the  c^itre  of  their  truncations  on  the  an^es. 

Figures  4,  5,  6,  and  7  show  some  of  the  modes  of 
apfdication  of  a  peculiarly  broad-lobed  acanthus  leaf^  very 
characteristic  of  native  Venetian  woric;  4  and  5  are  firom 
the  same  building,  two  out  of  a  group  of  four,  and  show 
the  boldness  of  the  variety  admitted  in  the  management  even 
of  the  cajHtals  most  closely  derived  fit>m  the  CcMrinthian. 
I  never  saw  one  of  these  Venetian  capitals  in  all  reelects 
like  another.  The  trefoils  into  which  the  leaves  &11  at  the 
extremities  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  similar,  though 
variously  disposed,  and  generally  niche  themselves  one  under 
the  other,  as  very  characteristically  in  fig.  7.     The  form  8 

*  1.  Foodaco  de'  Torchi,  Utenl  pil-        8.  St  Mark's. 

Ian.  9.  St.  Mark's. 

2.  Tcmoed  Hoose,  latend  pillan.  10.  Braided  House,  upper  arcade. 

S.  Casa    Fanetti,    central    ptllan,  11.  Caaa  Lorcdan,  apper  arcade. 

apper  arcade.  12.  St.  Mark's. 

4.  Casa  Lorcdan,  lower  arcade.  13.  St.  Mark's. 

5.  Casa  Loredan,  lower  arcade.  14.  Foodaeo  de'  Tnrdii,  iqiper 

6.  Fondaoo  de'   Turchi,  ^PP^^*  "" 

7. 


15.  St.  Mark's. 
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occurs  in  St.  Mark's  only,  and  there  very  frequently:  9  at 
Venice  occurs,  I  think,  in  St.  Mark's  only ;  but  it  is  a  favourite 
early  Lombardic  form.  10,  11,  and  12  are  all  highly  char- 
acteristic. 10  occurs  with  more  fantastic  interweaving  upon 
its  sides  in  the  upper  stories  of  St.  Mark's ;  11  is  derived,  in 
the  Casa  Loredan,  from  the  great  Uly  capitals  of  St  Mark's, 
of  which  more  presently.  18  and  15  are  peculiar  to  St. 
Mark's.  14  is  a  lovely  condition,  occurring  both  there  and 
in  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

The  modes  in  which  the  separate  portions  of  the  leaves 
are  executed  in  these  and  other  Byzantine  capitals,  will  be 
noticed  more  at  length  hereafter.  Here  I  only  wish  the 
reader  to  observe  two  things,  both  with  respect  to  these  and 
the  capitals  of  the  convex  family  on  the  former  Plate :  first, 
the  Life,  secondly,  the  Breadth,  of  these  capitals,  as  compared 
with  Greek  forms. 

§  20.  I  say,  first,  the  Life.  Not  only  is  every  one  of  these 
capitals  differently  fancied,  but  there  are  many  of  them  which 
have  no  two  sides  alike.  Fig.  5,  for  instance,  varies  cm  every 
side  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pendent  leaf  in  its  centre; 
fig.  6  has  a  different  plant  on  each  of  its  four  upper  angles. 
The  birds  are  each  cut  with  a  different  play  of  plumage  in 
figs.  9  and  12,  and  the  vine-leaves  are  every  one  varied  in 
their  position  in  fig.  18.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  differences 
in  the  character  of  ornamentation  between  them  and  the 
Greek  capitals,  all  show  a  greater  love  of  nature ;  the  leaves 
are,  every  one  of  them,  more  founded  on  realities,  sketched, 
however  rudely,  more  directly  from  the  truth;  and  are  con- 
tinually treated  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  mind  of  the 
workman  to  have  been  among  the  living  herbage,  not  among 
Greek  precedents.  The  hard  outlines  in  which,  for  the  sake 
of  perfect  intelligibility,  I  have  left  this  Plate,  have  deprived 
the  examples  of  the  vitality  of  their  light  and  shade;  but 
the  reader  can  nevertheless  observe  the  ideas  of  life  occurring 
perpetually :  at  the  top  of  fig.  4,  for  instance,  the  small  leaves 
turned  sideways;  in  fig.  5,  the  formal  volutes  of  the  old 
Corinthian  transformed  into  a  branching  tendril ;  in  fig.  6, 
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the  bunch  of  grapes  thrown  carelessly  in  at  the  right-hand 
comer,  in  defiance  of  all  symmetry;  in  fig.  7,  the  volutes 
knitted  into  wreaths  of  ivy;  in  fig.  14,  the  leaves,  drifted, 
as  it  were,  by  a  whirlwmd  round  the  capital  by  which  they 
rise;  while  figs.  18  and  15  are  as  completely  living  leaves 
as  any  of  the  Gothic  time.  These  designs  may  or  may  not 
be  graceful;  what  grace  or  beauty  they  have  is  not  to  be 
rendered  in  mere  outline, — but  they  are  indisputably  more 
natural  than  any  Greek  ones,  and  therefore  healthier,  and 
tending  to  greatness. 

§  21.  In  the  second  place,  note,  in  all  these  examples, 
the  excessive  breadth  of  the  masses,  however  afterwards 
they  may  be  filled  with  detail  Whether  we  examine  the 
contour  of  the  simpler  convex  beUs,  or  those  of  the  leaves 
which  bend  outwards  fit)m  the  richer  and  more  Corinthian 
types,  we  find  they  are  all  outlined  by  grand  and  simple 
curves,  and  that  tiie  whole  of  their  minute  fretwork  and 
thistle-work  is  cast  into  a  gigantic  mould  which  subdues 
all  their  multitudinous  points  and  foldings  to  its  own  inevit- 
aUe  dominion.  And  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  sweeping  lines 
and  lnt>ad  sur&ces  of  these  Byzantine  sculptures  we  obtain, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art,  the 
germ  of  that  unity  of  perfect  ease  in  every  separate  part, 
with  perfect  subjection  to  an  enclosing  form  or  directing 
impulse,  which  was  brought  to  its  most  intense  expression 
in  the  compo^ti<His  of  the  two  men  in  whom  the  art  of  Italy 
consummated  itself  and  expired — ^Tintoret  and  Michad 
Angek). 

I  would  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  mere 
habit  of  working  on  the  rounded  surface  of  the  stone,  which 
is  often  as  much  the  result  of  haste  or  rudeness  as  of  the 
desire  for  breadth,  though  the  result  obtained  is  not  the  less 
beautifiiL  But  in  the  capital  from  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi, 
fig.  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  sculptor  had  taken  the 
utmost  care  to  make  his  leaves  free,  gracefril,  and  sharp  in 
efiect,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  their  separation,  and  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  enclosed  them  with  an  unbroken  line. 
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Eke  that  of  a  pointed  arch;  mud  the  same  thing  is  done  in 
many  diffierent  wi^  in  other  ci^itals  at  the  same  buildings 
and  in  many  of  St.  Mailfs:  but  one  soch  instance  would 
hare  been  moagfa  to  proYe,  if  the  lovdiness  of  the  (Mnofiles 
themselres  did  not  do  so,  that  the  sculptor  understood  and 
hnred  the  great  hiws  of  generalization ;  and  that  the  feding 
which  bound  his  prickly  leaTcs,  as  they  waved  or  drifted 
around  the  ridges  of  his  ai|Htal,  into  tlKise  broad  masses  of 
unlvoken  flow,  was  indeed  <me  with  that  whidi  made  Michad 
Angdo  encompass  the  principal  figure  in  hb  CreaticMi  of 
Adam  with  the  broad  curve  of  its  cloudy  drapery.^  It  noay 
seem  strange  to  assert  any  ccxmexion  between  so  great  a 
conception  and  these  rudely  hewn  firagments  of  ruined 
marble ;  but  all  the  highest  principles  of  art  are  as  universal 
as  they  are  majestic,  and  there  is  nothing  too  small  to  receive 
their  influence.  They  rule  at  once  the  waves  of  the  mountain 
outline,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  minutest  lidien  that  stains 
its  shattered  stones. 

§  22.  We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  three  braided  and 
chequered  capitals,  numbered  10,  11,  and  12.  They  are 
representations  of  a  group,  with  which  many  most  interest- 
ing associations  are  connected.  It  was  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,^  that  the  method  of  covering  the  exterior  of  buildings 
with  thin  pieces  of  marble  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  system  of 
lighting  the  interior  by  minute  perforation.  In  order  to 
obtain  both  light  and  air,  without  admitting  any  unbroken 
body  of  simshine,  in  warm  countries,  it  became  a  constant 
habit  of  the  Arabian  architects  to  pierce  minute  and  starlike 
openings  in  slabs  of  stone;  and  to  employ  the  stones  so 
pierced  where  the  Gk>thic  architects  employ  traceries.  Inter- 
nally, the  form  of  stars  assumed  by  the  light  as  it  entered  * 
was,  in  itself,  an  exquisite  decoration ;  but,  externally,  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  add  some  slight  ornament  upon  the  surface 

♦  Compare  Seven  Lamps^  chap.  ii.  §  22  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  89], 

^  [In  the  Siitine  Chapel.     For  another  reference  §ee  Modem  PainUrem  voL  iL 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  281).] 
>  [See§41,  p.  108.] 
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of  the  perforated  stone ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that,  as  the 
small  perforations  had  a  tendency  to  look  scattered  and 
spotty,  the  most  efifective  treatment  of  the  intermediate 
surfaces  would  be  one  which  bound  them  together,  and 
gave  unity  and  repose  to  the  pierced  and  disturbed  stone : 
universally,  therefore,  those  intermediate  spaces  were  carved 
into  the  semblance  of  interwoven  fillets,  which  alternately 
sank  beneath  and  rose  above  each  other  as  they  met  This 
system  of  braided  or  woven  ornament  was  not  confined  to 
the  Arabs ;  it  is  universally  pleasing  to  the  instinct  of  man- 
kind.  I  believe  that  nearly  all  early  ornamentation  is  full 
of  it — more  especially,  perhaps,  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  illuminated  manuscripts  depend  upon  it  for  their 
loveliest  effects  of  intricate  colour,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  are  several  very  interesting  meta- 
physical reasons  for  this  sti^ange  and  unfailing  delight,  felt  in 
a  thing  so  simple.  It  is  not  often  that  any  idea  of  utility  has 
power  to  enhance  the  true  impressions  of  beauty ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  enormous  importance  of  the  art  of  weaving 
to  mankind  may  give  some  interest,  if  not  actual  attractive- 
ness, to  any  type  or  image  of  the  invention  to  which  we  owe, 
at  once,  our  comfort  and  our  pride.  But  the  more  profound 
reason  lies  in  the  innate  love  of  mystery  and  unity ;  in  the 
joy  that  the  hiunan  mind  has  in  contemplating  any  kind  of 
maze  or  entanglement,  so  long  as  it  can  discern,  through  its 
concision,  any  guiding  clue  or  connecting  plan:  a  pleasure 
increased  and  solemnized  by  some  dim  feeling  of  the  setting 
forth,  by  such  symbols,  of  the  intricacy,  and  alternate  rise 
and  fSall,  subjection  and  supremacy,  of  human  fortune ;  the 

"  Weare  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,"  ^ 

of  Fate  and  Time. 

§  28.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  never 
tired  of  contemplating  this  woven  involution;  and  that,  in 
some  d^pree,  the  sublime  pleasure  which  we  have  in  watching 
the  branches  of  trees,  the  intertwining  of  the  grass,  and  the 

^[Gnj:  Tk€ B9rd,  H  1.} 
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tracery  of  the  higher  clouds,  is  owing  to  it»  not  less  than  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  fine  meshes  of  the  robe,  the  braid- 
ing of  the  hair,  and  the  various  glittering  of  the  linked  net  or 
wreathed  chain.  Bjrzantine  ornamentation,  like  that  of  almost 
all  nations  in  a  state  of  progress,  is  fiill  of  this  kind  of  woric : 
but  it  occurs  most  conspicuously,  though  most  simply,  in  the 
minute  traceries  which  surround  their  most  solid  capitals ; 
sometimes  merely  in  a  reticulated  veil,  as  in  the  tenth  figure 
in  the  Plate,  sometimes  resembling  a  basket,  on  the  edges  of 
which  are  perched  birds  and  other  animals/  The  diamonded 
ornament  in  the  eleventh  figure  is  substituted  for  it  in  the 
Casa  Loredan,  and  marks  a  somewhat  later  time  and  a 
tendency  to  the  ordinary  Gk>thic  chequer;  but  the  capitals 
which  show  it  most  definitely  are  those  already  so  often 
spoken  of  as  the  lily  capitals  of  St  Mark's,^  of  which  the 
northern  one  is  carefully  drawn  in  Plate  9,  facing  p.  168. 

§  24.  These  capitals,  called  barbarous  by  our  architects, 
are  without  exception  the  most  subtle  pieces  of  composition 
in  broad  contour  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  architecture. 
Their  profile  is  given  in  the  opposite  Plate  10,'  fig.  8  6;  the 
inner  Ime  in  the  figure  being  that  of  the  stone  behind  the  lily, 
the  outer,  that  of  the  external  network,  taken  through  the 
side  of  the  capital;  while  fig.  8  c  is  the  outer  profile  at  its 
angle  :  and  the  reader  will  easily  understand  that  the  passing 
of  the  one  of  these  lines  into  the  other  is  productive  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  wonderful  series  of  curvatures  possible 
within  such  compass,  no  two  views  of  the  capital  giving  the 
same  contour.  Upon  these  profoundly  studied  outlines,  as 
remarkable  for  their  grace  and  complexity  as  the  general  mass 
of  the  capital  is  for  solid  strength  and  proportion  to  its 
necessary  service,  the  braided  work  is  wrought  with  more  than 
usual  care ;  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  the  Marchese  Selvatico,* 

^  [See  Proterpina,  L  ch.  v.^  for  some  further  remarks  on  the  basket- work  capitals.] 

«  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  386,  and  above,  §  19,  p.  160.] 

'  [For  further  particulars  with  re^rd  to  this  Plate,  see  in  the  next  volume. 
Appendix  10  (iiL).  Fig.  4,  from  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  is  shown  larger  in  Plate  12 
(at  the  bottom)  in  the  next  volume.] 

*  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  386,  where  the  passage  is  more  fully  referred  to.] 
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with  some  idea  of  imitating  those  **  nets  of  chequer-work  and 
wreaths  of  chain-work  "  on  the  chapiters  of  Solomon's  -  temple, 
which  are,  I  suppose,  the  first  instances  on  record  of  an  orna- 
mentation of  this  kind  thus  applied.  The  braided  woik 
encloses  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  capital  a  flower  whose 
fonii,  derived  from  that  of  the  lily,  though  as  usual  modified, 
in  every  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in  some  minor  particulars, 
is  generally  seen  as  represented  in  fig,  11,  Plate  8.  It  is  never 
without  the  two  square  or  oblong  objects  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tendrils  issuing  from  its  root,  set  like  vessels  to  catch  the 
dew  from  the  points  of  its  leaves ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
their  meaning.  The  abacus  of  the  capital  has  already  been 
given  at  a,  Plate  16,  Vol.  I. ;  but  no  amount  of  illustration  or 
eulogium  would  be  enough  to  make  the  reader  understand  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  thing  itself,  as  the  sun  steals  from  inter- 
stice to  interstice  of  its  marble  veil,  and  touches  with  the 
white  lustre  of  its  rays  at  midday  the  pointed  leaves  of  its 
thirsty  liUes. 

In  all  the  capitals  hitherto  spoken  of,  the  form  of  the  head 
of  the  bell  has  been  square,  and  its  varieties  of  outline  have 
been  obtained  in  the  transition  from  the  square  of  the  abacus 
to  the  circular  outline  of  the  shafts.  A  far  more  complex 
series  of  forms  results  from  the  divisicm  of  the  bell  by  recesses 
into  separate  lobes  or  leaves,  like  those  of  a  rose  or  tulip,  which 
are  each  in  their  turn  covered  with  flowerwork  or  hollowed 
into  reticulation.  The  example  (fig.  10,  Plate  7)  from  St. 
Mark's  will  give  some  idea  of  the  simplest  of  these  condi- 
tions: perhaps  the  most  exquisite  in  Venice,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  central  capital  of  the  upper  arcade  of  the  Fondaco 
de'  Turchi. 

Such  are  the  principal  generic  conditions  of  the  Byzantine 
capital;  but  the  reader  must  always  remember  that  the 
examples  given  are  single  instances,  and  those  not  the  most 
beautiful  but  the  most  intelUgible,  chosen  out  of  thousands : 
the  designs  of  the  capitals  of  St.  Mark's  alone  would  form  a 
volume. 

§  25.   Of  the   archivolts   which  these  capitals  generally 
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sustain,  details  are  given  in  the  Appendix^  and  in  the  notice 
of  Venetian  doors  in  Chapter  VII.^  In  the  private  palaces, 
the  ranges  of  archivolt  are  for  the  most  part  very  simple,  with 
dentilled  mouldings ;  and  all  the  ornamental  effect  is  entrusted 
to  pieces  of  sculpture  set  in  the  wall  above  or  between  the 
arches,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Plate  15  below.  Chapter  VII. 
These  pieces  of  sculpture  are  either  crosses,  upright  oblongs, 
or  circles :  of  all  the  three  forms  an  example  is  given  in  Plate 
11  opposite.  The  cross  was  apparently  an  invariable  ornament, 
placed  either  in  the  centre  of  the  arcWvolt  of,  the  doorway,  or 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  story  above  the  windows ;  on  each 
side  of  it  the  circular  and  oblong  ornaments  were  used  in 
various  alternation.  In  too  many  instances  the  wall  marbles 
have  been  torn  away  from  the  earliest  Byzantine  palaces,  so 
that  the  crosses  are  left  on  their  archivolts  only.  The  best 
examples  of  the  cross  set  above  the  windows  are  found  in 
houses  of  the  transitional  period :  one  in  the  Campo  St*  M. 
Formosa ;  another,  in  which  a  cross  is  placed  between  every 
window,  is  stUl  well  preserved  in  the  Campo  St*  Maria  Mater 
Domini ; '  another,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  parish  of  the 
Apostoli,  has  two  crosses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  first  story, 
and  a  bas-relief  of  Christ  enthroned  in  the  centre ;  and  finally, 
that  from  which  the  larger  cross  in  the  Plate  was  taken  is 
the  house  once  belonging  to  Marco  Polo,  at  San  Giovanni 
Grisostomo.* 

§  26.  This  cross,  though  graceful  and  rich,  and  given  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  best  preserved,  is  uncharac- 
teristic in  one  respect ;  for,  instead  of  the  central  rose  at  the 
meeting  of  the  arms,  we  usually  find  a  hand  raised  in  the  atti- 
tude of  blessing,  between  the  sun  and  moon,  as  in  the  two 
smaller  crosses  seen  in  the  Plate.  In  nearly  all  representations 
of  the  Crucifixion,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  the  period  in 
question,  the  sun  and  moon  are  introduced,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cross, — ^the  sun  generally,  in  paintings,  as  a  red  star ;  but  I 

^  [That  ifl^  Appendix  10  (iv.)  in  the  next  volume.] 

«  ;See  §§  26-30,  pp.  291-295.] 

'  'See  ^rther,  Stonet  qf  Venice,  vol.  iiL  (Venetian  Index,  s.  '^  Mater  Domini "}.] 

«  [UM.  (Venetian  Index,  #.  ''  Polo,  Palazzo").] 
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'*  whiit^  ^^jTMOw  not  unftt\)MiMU](>^  tW^  MH^ 
absent  from  the  sTmhol  of  tke  civ^ss  itsoflf.MH)  ih^  ^>t4^vil^  |p%^>NiNr 
orer  the  whole  ct  crctttMi  i$  indkiiitt^)  \>i^)y  hy  <Vr^  W«\iNk 
springing  firom  its  icwt  or  dovift;  <^)u\)(  ht%hW  it ;  «ih(  M 
akoL  in  ilhnninited  Bihle^  we  tind  tlK"  strk^  ^MT  |^\^urK^  m^ 
piesentii^  the  Creation  terminate  in  tln^  Cr\idA\HMU  a»  IW 
work  by  which  all  the  fiunitics  of  oreatet)  beii\)tH  HuM)it  IHI 
less  than  that  in  sympathy  with  which  ^^  the  wiu^e  oiTatUm 
groanetfa  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.''  ^ 

§  27.  This  habit  of  placing  Urn  symM  of  the  rhriMkn 
fiuth  in  the  centres  of  their  palaces  >^*a8«  asi  I  alM>ve  HaitU  uni* 
Tersal  in  early  Venice ;  it  does  not  ceasie  t  ill  alMiiii  tiie  nilddln 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  otlier  »culpiureH»  whioh  wt^rt 
set  above  or  between  the  arches.  conHi^)t  alnuwi  iiivarlalily  wt 
groups  of  birds  or  beasts;  eitlicr  standing  oppoMitt^  to  Pik\A\ 
other  with  a  small  pillar  or  spray  of  loaftige  helwiH«n  thi^iUi  til' 
else  tearing  and  devouring  each  other.  The  iniiliiiutlci  tif  IhiMtt 
sculptures,  especially  of  the  small  onen  enciloiifHl  ill  t«ir(«li*Ni  UN 
figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  11,  which  are  now  Ncaitoretl  through  Ihl* 
city  of  Venice,  is  enormous,  but  they  are  nchloiii  to  hp  nwi\  hi 
their  original  positions.  When  the  DyKaniitie  fmlft(«rPi  ¥iPm 
destroyed,  these   fragments   were  generally   prMervmli   ami 

*  Two  of  these  are  represented  In  the  sif^^onfi  niiiffhur  of  ifiy  ftillii  WHfk 
upon  Venice  [Examples  of  the  Architecture  qf  Venkff  l'l«l#»  H  Mn\  I  \\ 
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inserted  again  in  the  walls  of  the  new  buildings,  with  more  or 
less  attanpt  at  S3naimetry ;  fragments  of  friezes  and  mouldings 
being  oftai  used  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that  the  mode  i)i 
their  original  employment  ean  only  be  seen  in  St.  Maik's,  tihe 
Fondaoo  de'  Turehi,  Braided  House,  and  one  or  two  others. 
The  most  remarkable  point  about  them  is,  that  the  groups  of 
beasts  or  birds  on  each  side  of  the  small  pillars  bear  the  closest 
possible  resemblance  to  the  group  of  Licms  over  the  gate  of 
Mycenas ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ornamentation  of  that  gate,  as 
fiur  as  I  can  judge  of  it  frtxn  drawings,^  is  so  like  Byzantine 
sculpture,  that  I  cannot  help  sometknes  suspecting  the  original 
conjecture  of  the  French  antiquarians,  that  it  was  a  work  of 
tibe  Middle  Ages,  to  be  not  altogether  indefensible.  By  for 
the  best  among  the  sculptures  at  Venice  are  those  consisting 
of  groups  thus  arranged ;  the  first  figure  in  Plate  11  is  one  of 
those  used  on  St  Mark's,'  and,  with  its  chain  <^  wreathen  woik 
Mund  it,  is  very  diaracteristic  of  the  finest  kind,  except  that 
the  intermediate  trunk  or  pillar  often  branches  into  luxuriant 
leabge,  usually  of  the  vine,  so  that  the  whole  omam^it  seems 
almost  compmed  from  the  words  of  Ezekiel  [xviL  ft*  6] — ^^^  A 
great  eagle  with  great  wings,  long-winged,  ftiU  of  feathers, 
which  had  divers  cdburs,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  the 
highest  branch  of  the  cedar :  He  cropped  ofi^  the  top  of  his 
young  twigs ;  and  carried  it  into  a  dty  of  traffic;  he  set  it 
in  a  dty  of  merchants.  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the 
land,  .  .  .  and  it  grew,  and  became  a  spreading  vine  of  low 
stature,  whose  branches  turned  towards  Mm^  and  the  roots 
thtreof  were  under  him^ 

\  28.  The  groups  of  contending  and  devouring  animals 
are  always  much  ruder  in  cutting,  and  take  somewhat  the 
place  in  Bjrzantine  sculpture  which  the  lower  grotesques  do 
in  the  Gothic ;  true,  thou^  clumsy,  grotesques  being  some- 
tknes mingled  among  them,  as  four  bodies  joined  to  one  head 

^  [Ai,  for  insUnce,  in  Stuart  and  Rerett's  Amti^taiii^  qf  Atkeru  and  Other  Pkuxt  in 
Greece,  1830.] 

'  [Its  position  may  be  seen  in  Plate  D :  see  p.  116,  above.  The  design  was  used 
on  the  cover  of  the  early  issues  of  The  Stones  of  Venice :  see  the  facsimile  opposite 
p.  lir.  in  Vol.  IX.] 
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m  the  centre;*  but  never  showing  any  attempt  at  variety 
of  mvaition,  except  only  in  the  effective  disposition  of  tbe 
li^t  and  shade,  and  in  the  vigour  and  thoughtftdness  of  the 
touches  which  indicate  the  plumes  of  the  birds,  or  foldings 
of  the  leaves.  Care,  however,  is  always  taken  to  secure 
variety  enough  to  keep  the  eye  entertained,  no  two  sides  of 
these  Byzantine  ornaments  being  in  all  respects  the  same: 
for  instance,  in  the  chain-work  round  the  first  figure  in 
Plate  11  there  are  two  circles  enclosing  squares  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  arch  at  the  top,  but  two  smaller  circles  and 
a  diamond  on  the  other,  enclosing  one  square,  and  two  small 
circular  spots  or  bosses;  and  in  the  line  of  chain  at  the 
bottom  there  is  a  circle  on  the  right,  and  a  diamond  on  tibe 
left,  and  so  down  to  the  working  of  the  smallest  details.  I 
have  represented  this  upper  sculpture  as  darii^,  in  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  these  ornaments  wh^i 
seen  in  shadow  against  light;  an  effect  much  calculated 
upon  by  their  designer,  and  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  golden 
ground,  formed  of  glass  mosaic  inserted  in  the  hollow  of  the 
marble.  Each  square  of  glass  has  the  leaf  gold  upon  its  sur- 
&ce  protected  by  another  thin  film  of  glass  above  it,  so  that 
no  time  or  weather  can  affect  its  lustre,  until  the  pieces  of 
glass  are  bodily  torn  from  their  setting.  The  smooth  glazed 
surfiEu^e  of  the  golden  ground  is  washed  by  every  shower  of 
rain,  but  the  marble  usually  darkens  into  an  amber  colour 
in  process  of  time;  and  when  the  whole  ornament  is  cast 
into  shadow,  the  golden  sur£Etce,  being  perfectly  reflective, 
refuses  the  darkness,  and  shows  itself  in  bright  and  burnished 
light  behind  the  dark  traceries  of  the  ornament.  Where  the 
marble  has  retained  its  perfect  whiteness,  on  the  other  hand* 
and  is  seen  in  sunshine,  it  is  shown  as  a  snowy  tracery  on 
a  golden  ground;  and  the  alternations  and  intermingling  of 
these  two  effects  form  one  of  the  chief  enchantaients  of 
Bjrzantine  ornamentation. 

§  29.  How  fieu:  the  system  of  grounding  with  gold  and 

*  The  absence  of  the  true  grotesque  spirit  in  Byssntine  work  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  Tolome  [§  78]. 
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colour,  universal  in  St.  Mark's,  was  carried  out  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  private  palaces,  it  is  now  impossiUe  to  say.  The 
wrecks  of  them  which  remain,  as  above  noticed,  show  few 
of  their  ornamental  sculptures  in  their  original  positicm ;  and 
from  those  marbles  which  were  employed  in  succeeding  build- 
ings, during  the  Grothic  period,  the  fragments  of  thdr  mosaic 
grounds  would  naturally  rather  have  been  removed  than  re- 
stored. Mosaic,  while  the  most  secure  of  all  decorations  if 
carefully  watched  and  refitstened  when  it  loosens,  may,  if 
neglected  and  exposed  to  weather,  in  process  of  time  dis- 
appear so  as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  its  existence.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  assured  facts  are  that  both  the 
shafts  of  the  pillars  and  the  facing  of  the  whole  building  were 
of  veined  or  variously  coloured  marble:  the  capitals  and 
sculptures  were  either,  as  they  now  appear,  of  pure  white 
marble,  relieved  upon  the  veined  ground;  or,  which  is  in- 
finitely the  more  probable,  grounded  in  the  richer  palaces 
with  mosaic  of  gold,  in  the  inferior  ones  with  blue  colour, 
and  only  the  leaves  and  edges  of  the  sculpture  gilded.  These 
brighter  hues  were  opposed  by  bands  of  deeper  colour,  gene- 
rally alternate  russet  and  green  in  the  archivolts, — ^bands 
which  still  remain  in  the  Casa  Loredan  and  Fondaco  de' 
Turchi,  and  in  a  house  in  the  Corte  del  Remer  near  the 
Rialto,  as  well  as  in  St.  Mark's;  and  by  circular  disks  of 
green  serpentine  and  porphyry,  which,  together  with  the 
circular  sculptures,  appear  to  have  been  an  ornament  pecu- 
liarly grateM  to  the  Eastern  mind,  derived  probably  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  suspension  of  shields  upon  the  wall, 
as  in  the  majesty  of  ancient  Tyre.  "The  men  of  Arvad 
with  thine  army  were  upon  thy  walls  round  about,  and  the 
Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers;  they  hanged  their  shields 
upon  thy  walls  round  about;  they  have  made  thy  beauty 
perfect"  *  The  sweet  and  solemn  harmony  of  purple  with 
various  green  (the  same,  by-the-bye,  to  which  the  hiUs  of 
Scotland  owe  their  best  loveliness)  remained  a  favourite  chord 

*  Esek.  xxvii.  11. 
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of  colour  with  the  Venetians,  and  was  constantly  used  even 
in  the  later  palaces ;  but  never  could  have  been  seen  in  so 
great  perfection  as  when  opposed  to  the  pale  and  delicate 
sculpture  of  the  Bjrzantine  time. 

§  80.  Such,  then,  was  that  first  and  fairest  Venice  which 
rose  out  of  the  barrenness  of  the  lagoon,  and  the  sorrow  of 
her  people;  a  city  of  graceful  arcades  and  gleaming  walls, 
veined  with  azure  and  warm  with  gold,  and  fretted  with 
white  sculpture  like  frost  upon  forest  branches  turned  to 
marble.  And  yet,  in  this  beauty  of  her  youth,  she  was  no 
city  of  thoughtless  pleasure.  There  was  stiU  a  sadness  of 
heart  upon  her,  and  a  depth  of  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her 
strength.  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  probable  religious  signi- 
fication of  many  of  the  sculptures  which  are  now  difficult 
of  interpretation ;  but  the  temper  which  made  the  cross  the 
principal  ornament  of  every  building  is  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive,  in  many  of  the  minor 
sculptural  subjects,  meanings  perfectly  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  early  Christianity.  The  peacock,  used  in  preference  to 
every  other  bird,  is  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  resurrec- 
tion;^ and,  when  drinking  from  a  fountain  (Plate  11,  fig.  1) 
or  from  a  font  (Plate  11,  fig.  5)  is,  I  doubt  not,  also,  a  t]^ 
of  the  new  life  received  in  faithful  baptism.  The  vine,  used 
in  preference  to  all  other  trees,  was  equally  recognized  as, 
in  all  cases,  a  type  either  of  Christ  Himself,*  or  of  those  who 
were  in  a  state  of  visible  or  professed  union  with  Him.  The 
dove,  at  its  foot,  represents  the  coming  of  the  Comforter; 
and  even  the  groups  of  contending  animals  had,  probably,  a 

*  Perhaps  this  type  is  in  no  place  of  Scripture  more  touchingly  used  than 
in  Lamentations  i.  12,  where  the  word  ''afflicted"  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate 
"  vindemiavit/' ''  vintaged." 

""'"™  ■-----■  !■■■  .^--Il  ^.■■■l-ll  -—       —         ■-  »  ■■—■  »  ■■  —        —    - 

^  [The  peacock  was  regarded  as  au  emblem  of  the  resurrection  from  the  yearly 
changing  and  renewal  of  its  brilliant  feathers,  and  from  an  old  belief  in  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  its  flesh.  It  sppears  on  the  coins  of  Faustina  [a.d.  ISSlas  a  symbol  of  the 
glorified  soul,  encircled  with  a  nimbus.  It  was  a  fiivourite  form  in  Byamtine  art,  and 
was  often  employed  in  later  times ;  thus  in  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  Westr 
minster  Abbey  made  in  1388  there  is  meution  of  vestments  worked  with  peacocks : 
see  F.  E.  Holme's  S^mboHm  in  ChrUHan  Art,  1891,  p.  191.] 
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distinct  and  universally  apprdbended  reference  to  the  powers 
of  eviL  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  these  more  occult  meanings. 
The  principal  circumstance  which  marks  the  seriousness  of 
the  early  Venetian  mind  is  perhaps  the  last  in  which  the 
reader  would  suppose  it  was  traceable ; — that  love  of  bright 
and  pure  colour  which,  in  a  modified  form,  was  afterwards 
the  root  of  all  the  triumph  of  the  Venetian  schools  of  painting, 
but  which,  in  its  utmost  simplicity,  was  characteristic  of  the 
B3rzantine  period  only ;  and  of  which,  therefore,  in  the  close 
ai  our  review  of  that  period,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should 
truly  estimate  the  significance.  The  fiEu^t  is,  we  none  of  us 
enough  appreciate  the  nobleness  and  sacredness  of  colour/ 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a 
subordinate  beauty, — nay,  even  as  the  mere  source  of  a 
sensual  pleasure ;  and  we  might  almost  believe  that  we  were 
daily  among  men  who 

"  Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  them,  their  verdure  from  the  fields ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
With  which  the  aon  his  setting  shrouds."  > 

But  it  is  not  so.  Such  expressions  are  used  for  the  most 
part  in  thoughtlessness;  and  if  the  speakers  would  only 
take  the  pains  to  imagine  what  the  world  and  their  own 
existence  would  become,  if  the  blue  were  taken  from  the 
sky,  and  the  gold  from  the  sunshine,  and  the  verdure  from 
the  leaves,  and  the  crimson  from  the  blood  which  is  the 
life  of  man,  the  flush  from  the  cheek,  the  darkness  from 
the  eye,  the  radiance  from  the  hair, — ^if  they  could  but  see, 
for  an   instant,   white  human   creatures  living   in  a  white 

^  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiv.  §  4tZ,  where  the  love  of  colour  in 
Dante  is  discussed  as  tjrpical  of  the  mediaval  mind ;  vol.  iv.  ch.  iii.  §  23,  where  it  is 
ohserved  that  colour  is  employed  in  God's  creation  ''for  all  that  is  purest,  most  in- 
noeent  and  most  precious ;  and  Lawe  qf  Fieole,  ch.  viL,  where  enjoyment  of  natural 
oolours  is  taken  as  a  test  of  "  the  rightness  of  your  sense."  See  also  ch.  ir.  §  43, 
p.  109,  above,  and  Appendix  12,  p.  457  n.,  below ;  and  for  a  **  colleoted  system  of  the 
various  statements  made  respecting  colour  in  my  works,''  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  zi.  §  8.] 

'  [Wordsworth  :  "  To  the  Lady  Fleming  on  seeing  the  foundation  preparing  for 
the  erection  of  Rydal  Chapel,  Westmorelauid,"  vL  In  the  second  line,  ''them"  is 
''hhn"  m  the  original,  and  in  the  fourth,  ''With"  is  "In."] 
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world, — ^they  would  soon  fed  what  they  owe  to  colour.  The 
fact  is,  that,  of  all  GU)d*s  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man,  colour  is 
the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most  solemn.  We  speak 
rashly  of  gay  colour  and  sad  colour,  for  colour  cannot  at 
once  be  good  and  gay.  All  good  colour  is  in  some  d^ree 
pensive,  the  loveliest  is  melancholy,  and  the  purest  and  most 
thoughtful  minds  are  those  which  love  colour  the  most. 

§  81.  I  know  that  this  will  sound  strange  in  many  ears, 
and  will  be  especially  startling  to  those  who  have  considered 
the  subject  chiefly  with  reference  to  painting :  for  the  great 
Venetian  schools  of  colour  are  not  usually  understood  to 
be  either  pure  or  pensive,  and  the  idea  of  its  pre-eminence 
is  associated  in  nearly  every  mind  with  the  coarseness  of 
Rubens,  and  the  sensualities  of  Correggio  and  Titian.  But 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  art  will  soon  correct  this 
impression.  It  wiU  be  discovered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  more  faithful  and  earnest  the  religion  of  the  painter, 
the  more  pure  and  prevalent  is  the  system  of  his  colour. 
It  will  be  found,  in  the  second  place,  that  where  colour 
becomes  a  primal  intention  with  a  painter  otherwise  mean 
or  sensual,  it  instantly  elevates  him,  and  becomes  the  one 
sacred  and  saving  element  in  his  work.^  The  very  depth 
of  the  stoop  to  which  the  Venetian  painters  and  Rubens 
sometimes  condescend,  is  a  consequence  of  their  feeling 
confidence  in  the  power  of  their  colour  to  keep  them  from 
falling.  They  hold  on  by  it,  as  by  a  chain  let  down  from 
heaven,  with  one  hand,  though  they  may  sometimes  seem 
to  gather  dust  and  ashes  with  the  other.  And,  in  the  last 
place,  it  will  be  found  that  so  surely  as  a  painter  is  irreligious, 
thoughtless,  or  obscene  in  disposition,  so  surely  is  his  colour- 
ing cold,  gloomy,  and  valueless.  The  opposite  poles  of  art 
in  this  respect  are  Fra  Angelico  and  Salvator  Rosa;  of 
whom  the  one  was  a  man  who  smiled  seldom,  wept  often, 
prayed  constantly,  and  never  harboured  an  impure  thought. 
His  pictures  are  simply  so  many  pieces  of  jewellery,  the 

1  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  197).] 
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colours  of  the  draperies  being  perfectly  pure,  as  various  as 
those  of  a  painted  window,  chastened  only  by  paleness,  and 
relieved  upon  a  gold  ground.  Salvator  was  a  dissipated  jester 
and  satirist,  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  masquing  and  revehy.^ 
But  his  pictures  are  fidl  of  horror,  and  their  colour  is  for  the 
most  part  gloomy  grey.  Truly  it  would  seem  as  if  art  had 
so  much  of  eternity  in  it,  that  it  must  take  its  dye  from  the 
dose  rather  than  tiie  course  of  life : — **  In  such  laughter  the 
heart  of  man  is  sorrowed,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is 
heaviness.*'  * 

§  82.  These  are  no  singular  instances.  I  know  no  law 
more  severely  without  exception  than  this  of  the  connexion 
of  pure  colour  with  profound  and  noble  thought.  The  late 
Flemish  pictures,  shallow  in  conception  and  obscene  in  sub- 
ject, are  always  sober  in  colour.  But  the  early  religious 
painting  of  the  Flemings  is  as  brilliant  in  hue  as  it  is  holy 
in  thought.  The  Bellinis,  Francias,  Peruginos  painted  in 
crimson,  and  blue,  and  gold.  The  Caraccis,  Guidos,  and 
B^mbrandts  in  brown  and  grey.  The  buUders  of  our  great 
cathedrals  veiled  their  casements  and  wrapped  their  pillars 
with  one  robe  of  purple  splendour.  The  builders  of  the 
luxurious  Renaissance  left  their  palaces  filled  cmly  with  cold 
white  light,  and  in  the  paleness  of  their  native  stones.* 

§  88.  Nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to  discern  a  noble  reason 
for  this  universal  law.  In  that  heavenly  circle  which  binds 
the  statutes  of  colour  upon  the  front  of  the  sky,  when  it 
became  the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  peace,  the  pure  hues 
of  divided  light  were  sanctified  to  the  human  heart  for 
ever;'  nor  this,  it  would  seem,  by  mere  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, but  in  consequence  of  the  fore-ordained  and  marvel- 
lous constitution  of  those  hues  into  a  sevenfold,  or,  more 
strictly  still,  a  threefold  order,  typical  of  the  Divine  nature 
itself.     Observe  also,  the  name  Shem,  or  Splendour,  given 

*  Appendix  12 :  ''Modem  Painting  on  Glass"  [p.  455]. 


1 


^See  Modem  Paintert,  voL  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  iv.  ("  DQrer  and  Salvator"  ).] 

Proverbs  ziv.  13.] 

Here,  again^  compare  Modem  PaitUere,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xL] 
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to  that  son  of  Noah  in  whom  this  covenant  with  mankind 
was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  see  how  that  name  was  justified 
by  every  one  of  the  Asiatic  races  which  descended  from 
hinL  Not  without  meaning  was  the  love  of  Israel  to 
his  chosen  son  expressed  by  the  coat  '^of  many  coloiu^;"^ 
not  without  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  that  sjrmbdl 
of  purity  did  the  lost  daughter  of  David  tear  it  from  her 
breast: — "With  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  that 
were  virgins  apparelled."*  We  know  it  to  have  been 
by  Divine  command  that  the  Israelite,  rescued  from  ser- 
vitude, veiled  the  tabernacle  with  its  rain  of  purple  and 
scarlet,'  while  the  under  sunshine  flashed  through  the  fall 
of  the  colour  from  its  tenons  of  gold :  but  was  it  less  by 
Divine  guidance  that  the  Mede,  as  he  struggled  out  o£ 
anarchy,  encompassed  his  king  with  the  sevenfold  burning 
of  the  battlements  of  Ecbatana?' — of  which  one  circle  was 
golden  like  the  sun,  and  another  silver  like  the  moon ;  and 
then  came  the  great  secret  chord  of  colour,  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet ;  and  then  a  circle  white  like  the  day,  and  anotiier 
dark,  like  night ;  so  that  the  city  rose  like  a  great  mural 
rainbow,  a  sign  of  peace  amidst  the  contending  of  lawless 
races,  and  guarded,  with  colour  and  shadow,  that  seemed  to 
symbolize  the  great  order  which  rules  over  Day,  and  Night, 
and  Time,  the  first  organization  of  the  mighty  statutes — ^the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  altereth  not.^ 

*  2  Sam.  xiii  18. 

Genetis  zxzviL  3,  32.] 

Exodus  xxtL] 

l"  And  as  the  Medea  obejred  him  in  this  a1*o,  he  (Dnokea,  their  King)  hnilt 
large  and  strong  undla,  those  wnich  are  now  called  Ecbatana^  standing  in  cirdes  one 
wiuin  the  other.  And  this  wall  is  so  contrived  that  one  circle  is  higher  than  the  next 
by  the  height  of  the  battlement  alone.  And  to  some  extent,  I  suppose,  the  natore  of 
the  ground,  seeing  that  it  is  on  a  hill,  assists  towards  this  end ;  but  much  more  was  it 
produced  by  art,  since  the  circles  are  in  all  seven  in  number  .  .  .  and  of  the  ftTst 
circle  the  battlements  are  white,  of  the  second  black,  of  the  third  crimson,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  red :  thus  are  the  battlements  of  all  the  circles  coloured 
with  various  tints,  and  the  two  last  have  their  battlements,  one  of  them  overlaid  with 
silver  and  the  other  with  gold"  (Herodotus,  L  96).  Discoveries  made  in  recent  yean 
on  Eastern  sites  tend  to  bear  out  this  gorgeous  description  of  Herodotus ;  see  W.  K. 
Loftus'  ChakUga  and  Sunana,  p.  185.  For  another  reference  to  the  battlements  of 
Ecbatana,  see  Modem  PiBhUen,  voL  iv.  ch.  ill  §  24] 
«  [Daniel  vL  8,  12.] 
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§  84.  Let  us  not  dream  that  it  is  owing  to  the  accidents 
of  tradition  or  education  that  those  races  possess  the  supre- 
macy over  colour  which  has  always  been  felt,  though  but 
lately  acknowledged  among  men.  However  their  dominion 
might  be  broken,  their  virtue  extinguished,  or  their  religion 
deffled,  they  retained  alike  the  instinct  and  the  power ;  the 
instinct  which  made  even  their  idolatry  more  glorious  than 
that  of  others,  bursting  forth  in  fire-worship  from  pjnramid, 
cave,  and  mountain,  taking  the  stars  for  the  rulers  of  its 
f<irtune,  and  the  sun  for  the  God  of  its  life ;  the  power  which 
so  dazzled  and  subdued  the  rough  crusader  into  forgetfrilness 
of  sorrow  and  of  shame,  that  Europe  put  on  the  splendour 
which  she  had  learnt  of  the  Saracen,  as  her  sackcloth  of 
mourning  for  what  she  suffered  from  his  sword ; — ^the  power 
which  she  confesses  to  this  day,  in  the  utmost  thoughtless- 
ness of  her  pride,  or  her  beauty,  as  it  treads  the  costly  carpet, 
or  veils  itself  with  the  variegated  Cachemire;^  and  in  the 
emulation  of  the  concourse  of  her  workmen,  who,  but  a  few 
months  back,'  perceived,  or  at  least  admitted,  for  the  first 
time,  the  pre-eminence  which  has  been  determined  from  the 
birth  of  mankind,  and  on  whose  charter  Nature  herself  has 
set  a  mjrsterious  seal,  granting  to  the  Western  races,  de- 
scended fix>m  that  son  of  Noah  whose  name  was  Extension,' 
the  treasures  of  the  sullen  rock,  and  stubborn  ore,  and 
gnarled  forest,  which  were  to  accomplish  their  destiny  across 
all  distance  of  earth  and  depth  of  sea,  while  she  matured  the 
jewel  in  the  sand,  and  roimded  the  pearl  in  the  shell,  to 
adorn  the  diadem  of  him  whose  name  was  Splendour. 

§  85.  And  observe,  farther,  how  in  the  Oriental  mind  a 
peculiar  seriousness  is  associated  with  this  attribute  of  the 
love  of  colour ;  a  seriousness  rising  out  of  repose,  and  out  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  imagination,  as  contrasted 
with  the  activity,  and  consequent  capability  of  surprise,  and 

1  fFormerly  a  common  spelling  for  the  Cashmere  shawl ;  thus  in  Lytton's  Feiham 

(eh,  h),  '^  Perhaps  you  could  get  my  old  friend  Madame  de  to  choose  the 

Cachemire."] 

>  [The  reference  is  to  the  Eastern  exhibits  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.] 

'  [Japheth  :  Genesis  ix.  27.] 
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of  laughter,  characteristic  of  the  Western  mind:  as  a  man 
on  a  journey  must  look  to  his  steps  always,  and  view  things 
narrowly  and  quickly;  while  one  at  rest  may  command  a 
wider  view,  though  an  unchanging  one,  from  which  the 
pleasure  he  receives  must  be  one  of  contemplation,  rather 
than  of  amusement  or  surprise.  Wherever  the  pure  Oriental 
spirit  manifests  itself  definitely,  I  believe  its  work  is  serious ; 
and  the  meeting  of  ^the  influences  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
races  is  perhaps  marked  in  £iux>pe  more  by  the  dying  away 
of  the  grotesque  laughter  of  the  Goth  than  by  any  other 
sign.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  head  in  other  places 
of  this  volume ;  ^  but  the  point  I  wish  at  present  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  is,  that  the  bright  hues  of  the  early  archi- 
tecture of  Venice  were  no  sign  of  gaiety  of  heart,  and  that 
the  investiture  with  the  mantle  of  many  colours  by  which 
she  is  known  above  all  other  cities  of  Italy  and  of  Europe, 
was  not  granted  to  her  in  the  fever  of  her  festivity,  but  in 
the  solemnity  of  her  early  and  earnest  reUgion.  She  became 
in  after  times  the  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ; ' 
and  therefore  is  she  now  desolate ;  but  her  glorious  robe 
of  gold  and  purple  was  given  her  when  first  she  rose  a  vestal 
from  the  sea,  not  when  she  became  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
her  fornication.' 

§  86.  And  we  have  never  yet  looked  with  enough  rever- 
ence upon  the  separate  gift  which  was  thus  bestowed  upon 
her ;  we  have  never  enough  considered  what  an  inheritance 
she  has  left  us,  in  the  works  of  those  mighty  painters  who 
were  the  chief  of  her  children.  That  inheritance  is  indeed 
less  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  other  than  it  ought 
to  have  been;  but  before  Titian  and  Tintoret  arose, — ^the 
men  in  whom  her  work  and  her  glory  should  have  been 
together  consummated, — ^she  had  already  ceased  to  lead  her 
sons  in  the  way  of  truth  and  life,^  and  ^ey  erred  much,  and 

^  [Ruskin  intended  to  discim  this  point  in  the  present  volume,  bat  when  he  came 
to  it,  postponed  the  subject  to  the  next  volume ;  see  below^  ch.  vi.  §  72,  p.  239.] 

s  WhUde  Harold,  iv.  3.] 

'  'Revelation  zviL  2.] 

*  'Much  of  the  phneeology  here,  again,  is  Biblical ;  see,  for  instanoei  Pkt> verba  z. 
17;  Matthew  V.  13;  vi.  10.] 

X.  M 
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fell  short  of  that  which  was  appointed  for  than.  There  is 
no  subject  of  thought  more  melancholy,  more  wonderful, 
than  the  way  in  which  God  permits  so  often  His  best  gifts 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  His  richest  treasures  to 
be  wasted  by  the  moth,  and  the  mightiest  influences  of  His 
Spirit,  given  but  once  in  the  world's  history,  to  be  quaiched 
and  shortened  by  miseries  of  chance  and  guilt.^  I  do  not 
wonder  at  what  men  Suffer,  but  I  wonder  often  at  what  they 
Lose.  ;4We  may  see  how  good  rises  out  of  pain  and  evil; 
but  the  dead,  naked,  eyeless  loss,  what  good  comes  of  that  ? 
The  fruit  struck  to  the  earth  before  its  ripeness ;  the  glowing 
life  and  goodly  purpose  dissolved  away  in  sudden  death ;  the 
words,  half  spoken,  choked  upon  the  lip  with  clay  for  ever ; 
or,  stranger  than  all,  the  whole  majesty  of  humanity  raised 
to  its  fulness,  and  every  gift  and  power  necessary  for  a  given 
purpose,  at  a  given  moment,  centred  in  one  num,  and  all 
this  perfected  blessing  permitted  to  be  refused,  perverted, 
crushed,  cast  aside  by  those  who  need  it  most, — ^the  city 
which  is  Not  set  on  a  hill,  the  candle  that  giveth  lig^t  to 
None  that  are  in  the  house ;  ^ — these  are  the  heaviest  mysteries 
of  this  strange  wcnrld,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  those  whicli  mark 
its  curse  the  most  And  it  is  true  that  the  power  with  which 
this  Venice  had  been  entrusted  was  perverted,  when  at  its 
highest,  in  a  thousand  miserable  ways :  still,  it  was  possessed 
by  her  alone ;  to  her  all  hearts  have  turned  which  could  be 
moved  by  its  manifestation,  and  none  without  being  made 
stronger  and  nobler  by  what  her  hand  had  wrought.  That 
mighty  Landscape,  of  dark  mountains  that  guard  the  horizon 
with  their  purple  towers,  and  solemn  forests  that  gather 
their  weight  of  leaves,  bronzed  with  simshine,  not  with  age, 
into  those  gloomy  masses  fixed  in  heaven,  which  storm  and 
frost  have  power  no  more  to  shake  or  shed;' — that  mighty 
Humanity,  so  perfect  and  so  proud,  that  hides  no  weakness 

1  [To  this  '' mystery  of  life"  Riukin  often  reverted ;  see,  e.g.,  Sesame  and  LiUetf 
§  102,  and  J^brt  Vlavigera,  Letter  82.] 

«  fMatthew  V.  14,  16. J 

'  [For  Riukin's  admiration  of  the  landscape  of  the  Venetian  paintersj  see  Modem 
/Wirfert,  vol.  L  (VoL  m.  p.  170),  and  vol  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  12(^.] 
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beneath  the  mantle,  and  gains  no  greatness  from  the  diadem  ;  ^ 
the  majesty  of  thoughtful  form,  on  which  the  dust  of  gold 
and  flame  of  jewels  are  dashed  as  the  sea-spray  upon  the 
rock,  and  still  the  great  Manhood  seems  to  stand  bare  against 
the  blue  sky  ; — that  mighty  Mythology,  which  fills  the  daily 
walks  of  men  with  spiritual  companionship,  and  beholds  the 
protecting  angels  break  with  their  burning  presence  through 
the  arrow-flights  of  battle; — measure  the  compass  of  that 
field  of  creation,  weigh  the  value  of  the  inheritance  that 
Venice  thus  left  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  then  judge 
if  so  vast,  so  beneficent  a  power  could  indeed  have  been 
rooted  in  dissipation  or  decay.  It  was  when  she  wore  the 
ephod  of  the  priest,  not  the  motley  of  the  masquer,  tkat 
the  fire  fell  upon  her  from  heaven;  and  she  saw  the  first 
rays  of  it  through  the  rain  of  her  own  tears,  when,  as  the 
barbaric  deluge  ebbed  from  the  hills  of  Italy,  the  circuit  of 
her  palaces,  and  the  orb  of  her  fortunes,  rose  together,  like 
the  Iris,  painted  upon  the  Cloud. 

^  [See,  for  other  testimony  to  the  humanity  and  mythology  of  the  Venetian  painters, 
Modern  Pamterty  vol.  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  iii  (''The  Wings  of  the  Lion").] 


SECOND,   OR   GOTHIC,   PERIOD 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NATURE  OF  GOTHIC  ^ 

§  1.  If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  division  of  our 
subject  which  was  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
volume,'  he  will  find  that  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon 
the  examination  of  that  school  of  Venetian  architecture  which 

^  [The  first  scheme  of  the  chapter  is  mapped  out  in  Ruskin's  diary  of  1861-1862. 
He  there  proposed  to  divide  the  characteristics  of  Gothic  into  (1)  chemical  elements 
(see  helow,  §|  4-78),  and  (2)  crrstalline  form  (§§  79-106).  For  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  chapter,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  Iviii. ;  and  for  particouirs  of 
sq^arate  reprints  of  it.  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  Ixviii  Ruskin  began  work  on  it  in 
Venice  in  February  1862,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  finther  describee  the  difficulties  to 
which  he  here  alluaes  (§  2)  : — 

"22nd  Feb.  [1852].—  ...  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  defining  Gothic, 
the  £M:t  being  that  to  define  an  architectural  style  is  like  defining  a  language 
— you  have  pure  Latin  and  impure  Latin  in  every  form  and  stage,  till  it 
becomes  Italian  and  not  Latin  at  alL  One  can  say  Cicero  writes  Latin  and 
Ihinte  Italian ;  I  can  say  that  Giotto  built  Gothic  and  Michael  Angelo 
Classic ;  but  between  the  two  there  are  all  manner  of  shades,  so  that  one 
cannot  say  ^here  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.'  I  shall  show  that  the 
greatest  distinctive  character  of  Gothic  is  in  the  workman's  heart  and  mind  ; 
but  its  outward  distinctive  test  is  the  trefoiled  arch  [sketch],  not  the  mere 
point  [sketch  of  a  plain  pointed  arch].  Grothic  is  pure  and  impure  according 
to  the  prominence  and  severity  of  this  arch.  If  people  say,  '  Can  we  buila 
Gothic  oy  covering  our  buildings  with  trefoils,'  I  answer  No,— any  more  than 
a  child  can  write  Latin  by  copying  words  at  random  out  of  Cicero,  but  the 
words  he  copies  are  nevertheless  the  tests  of  a  pure  style. 

"  1  have  worked  gradually  up  to  this  conclusion  from  the  time  I  wrote 
the  note  '10,  d.  87'  at  iMige  203  of  Seven  Lampe  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  120],  and 
I  shall  show  that  this  distinctive  test  of  Gothic  architecture  is  so  by  a 
mysterious  ordainment; — being,  first,  a  type  of  the  Trinity  in  numbier ; 
secondly,  of  all  the  beauty  of  vegetation  upon  the  earth — which  was  what 
man  was  intended  to  express  his  love  of,  even  when  he  built  in  stone ;  lastly, 
because  it  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  strongest  possible  wav  of  building 
an  arch,  which  I,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  show  in  the  Stones^  vol.  i.  page  129, 
§§  4,  6,  6,  7  [VoL  IX.  pp.  166-1671." 
With  the  tatter  part  of  this  letter,  ef,  ch.  iii.  §  23,  above,  p.  53,  and  §§  93-d5,  below, 
pp.  266-259.1 

'  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  47  n.,  where  Ruskin's  first  division  of  his  subject,  and  his  subse- 
quent alteration  of  it,  are  set  out] 
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forms  an  intermediate  step  between  the  Bjrzantine  and  Gothic 
forms;  but  which  I  find  may  be  conveniently  considered  in 
its  connexion  with  the  latter  style.  In  order  that  we  may 
discern  the  tendency  of  each  step  of  this  change,  it  will  be 
wise  in  the  outset  to  endeavour  to  form  some  general  idea 
of  its  final  result.  We  know  already  what  the  Byzantine 
architecture  is  from  which  the  transition  was  made,  but  we 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  Gothic  architecture  into 
which  it  led.  I  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  give  the  reader 
in  this  chapter  an  idea,  at  once  broad  and  definite,  of  the 
true  nature  of  Ghthic  architecture,  properly  so  called;  not 
of  that  of  Venice  only,  but  of  universal  Gk)thic :  for  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our  subsequent  in- 
quiry ^  to  find  out  how  far  Venetian  architecture  reached  the 
universal  or  perfect  type  of  Gk>thic,  and  how  far  it  either  fell 
short  of  it,  or  assumed  foreign  and  independent  forms. 

§  2.  The  principal  difficulty  in  doing  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  every  building  of  the  Gothic  period  differs  in 
some  important  respect  fix)m  every  other;  and  many. in- 
elude  features  which,  if  they  occurred  in  other  buildmgs, 
would  not  be  considered  Gothic  at  all;  so  that  all  we  have 
to  reason  upon  is  merely,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express 
it,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  GrotMcness  in  each  building  we 
examine.  And  it  is  this  Gothicness, — the  character  which, 
according  as  it  is  found  more  or  less  in  a  building,  makes  it 
more  or  less  Gk>thic, — of  which  I  want  to  define  the  nature ; 
and  I  feel  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  in  doing  so  which  would 
be  encountered  by  any  one  who  undertook  to  explain,  for 
instance,  the  nature  of  Redness,  without  any  actually  red 
thing  to  point  to,  but  only  orange  and  purple  things.  Suppose 
he  had  only  a  piece  of  heather  and  a  dead  oak-leaf  to  do  it 
with.  He  might  say,  the  colour  which  is  mixed  with  the 
yellow  in  this  oak-leaf,  and  with  the  blue  in  this  heather, 
would  be  red,  if  you  had  it  separate ;  but  it  would  be  difficult, 
nevertheless,  to  make  the  abstraction  perfectly  intelligible: 

1  [See,  for  instance,  ch.  viL  §  36,  pp.  dOCMOl ;  ch.  viii.  §  31,  p.  367,  and  ch.  viL 
genermlly.] 
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and  it  is  so  in  a  far  greater  d^ree  to  make  the  abstraction  of 
the  Gothic  character  intelligible,  because  that  character  itself 
is  made  up  of  many  mingled  ideas,  and  can  consist  only 
in  their  imion*  That  is  to  say,  pointed  arches  do  not  con- 
stitute Gothic,  nor  vaulted  roo&,  nor  fl3ring  buttresses,  nor 
grotesque  sculptures;  but  all  or  some  of  these  things,  and 
many  other  things  with  them,  when  they  come  together  so 
as  to  have  life. 

§  8.  Observe  also,  that,  in  the  definiticm  proposed,  I  shall 
only  endeavour  to  analyze  the  idea  which  I  suppose  ahready 
to  exist  in  the  reader's  mind  We  all  have  some  notion,  most 
of  us  a  very  determined  one,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Grothic,  but  I  know  that  many  persons  have  this  idea  in  their 
minds  without  being  able  to  define  it :  that  is  to  say,  under- 
standing generally  that  Westminster  Abbey  is  Gothic,  and 
St.  Paul's  is  not,  that  Strasbuig  Cathedral  is  Gk>thic,  and 
St.  Peter  s  is  not,  they  have,  nevertheless,  no  clear  notion 
of  what  it  is  that  they  recognize  in  the  one  or  miss  in  the 
other,  such  as  would  enable  them  to  say  how  far  the  work 
at  Westminster  or  Strasburg  is  good  and  pure  of  its  kind; 
etiJl  less  to  say  of  any  ncmdescript  building,  like  St.  James's 
Palace  or  Windsor  Castle,  how  much  right  Grothic  element 
there  is  in  it,  and  how  much  wanting.  And  I  believe  this 
inquiry  to  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one ;  and  that  there 
will  be  found  something  more  than  usually  interesting  in 
tracmg  out  this  grey,  shadowy,  many-pmnacled  unage  of  the 
Gothic  spirit  within  us ;  and  discerning  what  fellowship  there 
is  between  it  and  our  Northern  hearts.  And  if,  at  any  point 
of  the  inquiry,  I  should  interfere  with  any  of  the  reader's 
previously  formed  conceptions,  and  use  the  term  Gothic  in 
any  sense  which  he  would  not  willingly  attach  to  it,  I  do 
not  ask  him  to  accept,  but  only  to  examine  and  understand, 
my  interpretation,  as  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  what 
follows  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

§  4.  We  have,  then,  the  Gk>thic  character  submitted  to 
our  analysis,  just  as  the  rough  mineral  is  submitted  to  that 
of  the  chemist,  entangled  with  many  other  foreign  substances. 
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itself  perhaps  in  no  place  pure,  or  ever  to  be  obtained  or 
seen  in  purity  for  more  than  an  instant ;  but  nevertheless  a 
thing  of  definite  and  sq>arate  nature,  however  inextricable  or 
confused  in  appearance.  Now  observe:  the  chemist  defines 
his  mineral  by  two  separate  kinds  of  character ;  one  external, 
its  crystalline  form,  hardness,  lustre,  etc. ;  the  other  internal, 
the  proportions  and  nature  of  its  constituent  atcMns.  Exactly 
in  the  same  manner,  we  shall  find  that  Gothic  architecture 
has  external  forms  and  internal  elements.  Its  elements  are 
certain  mental  tendencies  of  the  builders,  l^bly  expressed 
in  it ;  as  fancifulness,  love  of  variety,  love  of  richness,  and  such 
others.  Its  external  forms  are  pointed  arches,  vaulted  roofs, 
etc.  And  unless  both  the  elements  and  the  forms  are  there, 
we  have  no  right  to  call  the  style  Gothic.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  has  the  Form,  if  it  have  not  also  the  power  and  life. 
It  is  not  enough  that  it  has  the  Power,  if  it  have  not  the 
form.  We  must  therefore  inquire  into  each  of  these  char- 
acters successively;  and  determine  first,  what  is  the  Mental 
Expression,  and  secondly,  what  the  Material  Form  of  Gk>thic 
architecture,  properly  so  called. 

1st.  Mentid  Power  or  Expression.  What  characters,  we 
have  to  discover,  did  the  (rothic  builders  love,  or  instinctively 
express  m  their  work,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  builders? 

§  5.  Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  our  chemistry,  and 
note  that,  in  defining  a  mineral  by  its  constituent  parts,  it 
is  not  one  nor  another  of  them,  that  can  make  up  the  mineral, 
but  the  union  of  all :  for  instance,  it  is  neither  in  charcoal, 
nor  in  oxygen,  nor  in  lime,  that  there  is  the  making  of  chalk, 
but  in  the  combination  of  all  three  in  certain  measures ;  they 
are  all  found  in  very  different  things  from  chalk,  and  there 
is  nothing  like  chalk  either  in  charcoal  ot  in  oxygen,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  necessary  to  its  existence. 

So  in  the  various  mental  characters  which  make  up  the 
soul  of  Gothic*  It  is  not  one  nor  another  that  produces  h; 
but  their  union  in  certain  measures.  Each  one  of  them  is 
found  in  many  other  architectures  beside  Grothic ;  but  Gothic 
cannot  exist  where  they  are  not  found,  or,  at  least,  where 
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their  place  is  not  in  some  way  supplied.  Only  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  mineral  and 
of  the  architectural  style,  that  if  we  withdraw  one  of  its 
elements  from  the  stone,  its  form  is  utterly  changed,  and 
its  existence  as  such  and  such  a  mineral  is  destroyed;  but 
if  we  withdraw  one  of  its  mental  elements  from  the  Gk>thic 
style,  it  is  only  a  little  less  Gothic  than  it  was  before,  and 
the  union  of  two  or  three  of  its  elements  is  enough  already 
to  bestow  a  certain  Gothicness  of  character,  which  gains  in 
intensity  as  we  add  the  others,  and  loses  as  we  again  with- 
draw them* 

§  6.  I  believe,  then,  that  the  characteristic  or  moral 
elements  of  Gothic  are  the  following,  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  importance : 

1.  Savageness. 

2.  Changefidness. 
8.  Naturalism. 

4.  Grotesqueness. 

5.  Rigidity. 

6.  Redundance. 

These  characters  are  here  expressed  as  belonging  to  the 
building;  as  belonging  to  the  builder,  they  would  be  ex- 
pressed thus : — 1.  Savageness  or  Rudeness.  2.  Love  of 
Change.  8.  Love  of  Nature.  4.  Disturbed  Imagination. 
5.  Obstinacy.  6.  Generosity.  And  I  repeat,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  any  one,  or  any  two,  will  not  at  once  destroy  the 
Gk>thic  character  of  a  building,  but  the  removal  of  a  majority 
of  them  will.  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  them  in  their 
order. 

§  7.  (1.)  Savageness.  I  am  not  sure  when  the  word 
'^  Gothic  **^  was  first  generically  applied  to  the  architecture 

^  [It  appears  from  the  passages  collected  in  Dr.  Murray's  New  EnglUk  DicHtmary, 
that  the  term  '^  Gothic^"  as  applied  to  architecture,  was  taken  in  the  first  instance 
frtim  the  French,  le*  necles  gothiques  denoting  the  middle  or  dark  ages,  and  was 
employed — sometimes,  though  not  universally — with  a  suggestion  of  reprobation,  to 
denote  anv  style  of  building  that  was  not  Greek  or  Roman.  The  earliest  use  of  the 
torm  appbed  to  architecture,  given  in  the  Dictionary,  is  from  Evelyn^s  Diary  (1641)  : 
''One  of  the  fiureet  churches  of  the  Cvotiq  design  I  had  seene."] 
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of  the  North;  but  I  presume  that,  whatever  the  date  of 
its  original  usage,  it  was  intended  to  imply  reproach,  and 
express  the  barbaric  character  of  the  nations  among  whom 
that  architecture  arose.  It  never  implied  that  they  were 
literally  of  Gk)thic  lineage,  far  less  that  their  architecture 
had  been  originally  invented  by  the  Goths  themselves; 
but  it  did  imply  that  they  and  their  buildings  together 
exhibited  a  degree  of  sternness  and  rudeness,  which,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  character  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
nations,  appeared  like  a  perpetual  reflection  of  the  contrast 
between  the  Gk>th  and  the  Roman  mu  their  flrst  encounter. 
And  when  that  fallen  Roman,  in  the  utmost  impotence  of 
his  luxury,  and  insolence  of  his  guilt,  became  the  model 
for  the  imitation  of  civilized  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the 
so-called  Dark  ages,  the  word  Gothic  became  a  term  of 
unmitigated  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  aversion.  From 
that  contempt,  by  the  exertion  of  the  antiquaries  and 
architects  of  this  century,  Gk>thic  architecture  has  been 
sufficiently  vindicated;  and  perhaps  some  among  us,*  in 
our  admiration  of  the  magnificent  science  of  its  structure, 
and  sacredness  of  its  expression,  might  desire  that  the  term 
of  ancient  reproach  should  be  withdrawn,  and  some  other, 
of  more  apparent  honourableness,  adopted  in  its  place. 
There  is  no  chance,  as  there  is  no  need,  of  such  a  substi- 
tution. As  far  as  the  epithet  was  used  scornfully,  it  was 
used  falsely;  but  there  is  no  reproach  in  the  word,  rightly 
understood;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  profound  truth, 
which  the  instinct  of  mankind  almost  unconsciously  re- 
cognizes. It  is  true,  greatly  and  deeply  true,  that  the 
architecture  of  the  North  is  rude  and  wild;  but  it  is  not 
true,  that,  for  this  reason,  we  are  to  condemn  it,  or  despise. 
Far  otherwise:  I  believe  it  is  in  this  very  character  that  it 
deserves  our  profoundest  reverence. 

§  8.  The  charts  of  the  world  which  have  been  drawn  up 
by  modem  science  have  thrown  into  a  narrow  space  the 
expression  of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  but  I  have 
never  yet   seen   any  one   pictorial   enough  to   enable   the 
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spectator  to  imagme  the  kind  of  contrast  in  phjrsical 
character  which  exists  between  Northern  and  Southern 
countries.  We  know  the  differences  in  detail,  but  we  have 
not  that  broad  glance  and  grasp  which  would  enable  us 
to  feel  them  in  their  fulness.  We  know  that  gentians  grow 
on  the  Alps,  and  olives  on  the  Apennines ;  but  we  do  not 
enough  conceive  for  ourselves  that  vari^;ated  mosaic  of 
the  world^s  surface  which  a  burd  sees  in  its  migration, 
that  difference  between  the  district  of  the  gentian  and  of 
the  olive  which  the  stork  and  the  swall6w  see  &r  off,  as 
they  lean  upon  the  sirocco  wind.  Let  us,  for  a  moment, 
try  to  raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level  of  their  flight, 
and  imagine  the  Mediterranean  lying  beneath  us  like  an 
irregular  lake,  and  all  its  ancient  promontories  sleeping  in 
the  sun:  here  and  there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  grey 
stain  of  storm,  mo^ang  upon  the  burning  field ;  and  here 
and  there  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  surrounded 
by  its  circle  of  ashes ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  great  peace- 
fiilness  of  light,  Syria  and  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid 
like  pieces  of  a  golden  pavement  into  the  sea-blue,  chased, 
as  we  stoop  nearer  to  them,  with  bossy  beaten  work  of 
mountain  chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced  gardens, 
and  flowers  heavy  with  frankincense,  mixed  among  masses 
of  laurel,  and  orange,  and  plumy  palm,  that  abate  with 
their  grey-green  shadows  the  burning  of  the  marble  rodks, 
and  of  the  ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand. 
Then  let  us  pass  farther  towards  the  north,  until  we  see 
the  orient  colours  change  gradually  into  a  vast  belt  of 
rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of  Switzerland,  and  poplar 
valleys  of  France,  and  dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and 
Carpathians  stretch  from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  to  those 
of  the  Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in  grey  swirls  of  rain- 
cloud  and  flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading 
low  along  the  pasture  lands:  and  then,  farther  north  still, 
to  see  the  earth  heave  into  mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock 
and  heathy  moor,  bordering  with  a  broad  waste  of  gloomy 
purple  that  belt  of   field  and  wood,  and   splintering   into 
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irregular  and  grisly  islands  amidst  the  northern  seas,  beaten 
by  storm,  and  chilled  by  ice-drift,  and  tormented  by  furious 
pulses  of  contending  tide,  until  the  roots  of  the  last  forests 
£eul  from  among  the  hill  ravines,  and  the  hunger  of  the 
north  wind  bites  their  peaks  into  barrenness ;  and,  at  last, 
the  wall  of  ice,  durable  like  iron,  sets,  deathlike,  its  white 
teeth  against  us  out  of  the  polar  twilight.  And,  having 
once  traversed  in  thought  this  gradation  of  the  zoned  iris 
of  the  earth  ^  in  all  its  material  vastness,  let  us  go  down 
nearer  to  it,  and  watch  the  parallel  change  in  the  belt  of 
animal  life ;  the  multitudes  of  swift  and  brilliant  creatures 
that  glance  in  the  air  and  sea,  or  tread  the  sands  of  the 
southern  zone;  striped  zebras  and  spotted  leopards,  glisten- 
ing serpents,  and  birds  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet.  Let 
us  contrast  their  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
swiftness  of  motion,  with  the  frost-cramped  strength,  and 
shaggy  covering,  and  dusky  plumage  of  the  northern  tribes ; 
contrast  the  Arabian  horse  with  the  Shetland,  the  tiger 
and  leopard  with  the  wolf  and  bear,  the  antelope  with  the 
elk,  the  bird  of  paradise  with  the  osprey;  and  then,  sub- 
missively acknowledging  the  great  laws  by  which  the  earth 
and  all  that  it  bears  are  ruled  throughout  their  being,  let 
us  not  condenm,  but  rejoice  in  the  expression  by  man  of 
his  own  rest  in  the  statutes  of  the  lands  that  gave  him 
birth.  Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets  side 
by  side  the  burning  gems,  and  smooths  with  soft  sculpture 
the  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect  a  ceaseless  sunshine, 
and  rise  into  a  cloudless  sky:  but  not  with  less  reverence 
let  us  stand  by  him,  when,  with  rough  strength  and  hurried 
stroke,  he  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the  rocks 
which  he  has  torn  from  among  the  moss  of  the  moorland, 
and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of  iron  buttress 
and  rugged  wall,  instinct  with  work  of  an  imagination 
as  wild  and  wa3rward  as  the  northern  sea;  creatures'  of 
ungainly  shape    and    rigid    limb,    but  fiill    of   wolfish  life; 

1  rCommire  DeueaUan,  eh.  rii.  (''  The  Irii  of  the  Eftrth  ").] 

^  [So^  clearly  written,  iu  the  MS. ;  iu  all  previous  editioDB  '' creatioiia."] 
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fierce  as  the  winds  that  beat,  and  changeftd  as  the  clouds 
that  shade  them. 

There  is,  I  repeat,  no  degradation,  no  reproach  in  this, 
but  all  dignity  and  honourableness :  and  we  should  err 
grievously  in  refusing  either  to  recognize  as  an  essential 
character  of  the  existing  architecture  of  the  North,  or  to 
admit  as  a  desirable  character  in  that  which  it  yet  may  be, 
this  wildness  of  thought,  and  roughness  of  work ;  this  look 
of  mountain  brotherhood  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Alp ; 
this  magnificence  of  sturdy  power,  put  forth  only  the  more 
energetically  because  the  fine  finger-touch  was  chilled  away 
by  the  frosty  wind,  and  the  eye  dimmed  by  the  moor-mist, 
or  blinded  by  the  hail;  this  out-speaking  of  the  strong 
spirit  of  men  who  may  not  gather  redundant  fruitage  from 
the  earth,  nor  bask  in  dreamy  benignity  of  sunshine,  but 
must  break  the  rock  for  bread,  and  cleave  the  forest  for  fire, 
and  show,  even  in  what  they  did  for  their  delight,  some  of 
the  hard  habits  of  the  arm  and  heart  that  grew  on  them  as 
they  swung,  the  axe  or  pressed  the  plough.^ 

§  9.  If,  however,  the  savageness  of  Gk)thic  architecture, 
merely  as  an  expression  of  its  origin  among  Northern 
nations,  may  be  considered,  in  some  sort,  a  noble  character, 
it  possesses  a  higher  nobility  still,  when  considered  as  an 
index,  not  of  climate,  but  of  religious  principle. 

In  the  13th  and  14th  paragraphs  of  Chapter  XXI.  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
systems  of  architectural  ornament,  properly  so  called,  might 
be  divided  into  three: — 1.  Servile  ornament,  in  which  the 
execution  or  power  of  the  inferior  workman  is  entirely 
subjected  to  the  intellect  of  the  higher; — 2.  Constitutional 
ornament,  in  which  the  executive  inferior  power  is,  to  a 
certain  point,  emancipated  and  independent,  having  a  will 
of  its  own,  yet  confessing  its  inferiority  and  rendering  obedi- 
ence to   higher    powers; — and   8.    Revolutionary  ornament, 

^  [With  §  8  here^  compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  HI  ch.  zvi.  §  48^  where  Ruskin 
illustrates  the  contrast  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  temper  finom  the  land- 
scape of  the  poets.] 
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in  which  no  executive  inferiority  is  admitted  at  alL  I 
must  here  explain  the  nature  of  these  divisions  at  some- 
wbaA  greater  length. 

Of  Servile  ornament,  the  principal  schools  are  the  Greek, 
Ninevite,  and  Egyptian;  but  their  servility  is  of  different 
kinds.  The  Greek  master-workman  was  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  power  above  the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian. 
Neither  he  nor  those  for  whom  he  worked  could  endure 
the  appearance  of  imperfection  in  anything ;  and,  therefore, 
what  ornament  he  appointed  to  be  done  by  those  beneath 
him  was  composed  of  mere  geometrical  forms,— baUs,  ridges, 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  foliage, — ^which  could  be  executed 
with  absolute  precision  by  line  and  rule,  and  were  as 
perfect  in  their  way,  when  completed,  as  his  own  figure 
sculpture.  The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  on  the  contrary, 
less  cognisant  of  accurate  form  in  anjrthing,  were  content 
to  allow  their  figure  sculpture  to  be  executed  by  inferior 
workmen,  but  lowered  the  method  of  its  treatment  to  a 
standard  which  every  workman  could  reach,  and  then 
trained  him  by  discipline  so  rigid,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  falling  beneath  the  standard  appointed.  The 
Greek  gave  to  the  lower  workman  no  subject  which  he 
could  not  perfectly  execute.  The  Assyrian  gave  him  sub- 
jects which  he  could  only  execute  imperfectly,  but  fixed  a 
legal  standard  for  his  imperfection.  The  workman  was,  in 
both  S3rstems,  a  slave.* 

§  10.  But  in  the  mediaeval,  or  especially  Christian,  system 
of  ornament,  this  slavery  is  done  away  with  altogether; 
Christianity  having  recognized,  in  small  things  as  well  as 

*  The  third  kind  of  ornament^  the  Renaissance,  is  that  in  which  the 
inferior  detail  becomes  principal,  the  executor  of  every  minor  portion  being 
required  to  exhibit  skill  and  possess  knowledge  as  great  as  that  which  i^ 
possessed  by  the  master  of  the  design;  and  in  the  endeavour  to  endow 
him  with  this  skill  and  knowledge,  his  own  original  power  is  overwhelmed, 
and  the  whole  building  becomes  a  wearisome  exhibition  of  well-educatecl 
imbecility.  We  must  fully  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  form  of  error, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  examination  of  the  Renaissance  schools.^ 

^  [See  ch.  ii.  in  the  next  volume.] 
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great,  the  individual  value  of  every  souL  But  it  not  only 
recognizes  its  value ;  it  confesses  its  imperfection,  in  only 
bestowing  dignity  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  unworthi- 
ness.  That  admission  of  lost  power  and  &llen  nature, 
which  the  Greek  or  Ninevite  felt  to  be  intensely  painful, 
and,  as  far  as  might  be,  altogether  refused,  the  Christian 
makes  daily  and  hourly,  contemplating  the  fact  of  it  without 
fear,  as  tending,  in  the  end,  to  God's  greater  g^ory.  There- 
fore, to  every  spirit  which  Christianity  sunoimons  to  her 
service,  her  exhortation  is:  Do  what  you  can,  and  confess 
frankly  what  you  are  unable  to  do;  neither  let  your  efibrt 
be  shortened  for  fear  of  failure,  nor  your  confession  silenced 
for  fear  of  shame.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  ad- 
mirableness  of  the  Gk>thic  schools  of  architecture,  that  they 
thus  receive  the  results  of  the  labour  of  inferior  minds ;  and 
out  of  fragments  full  of  imperfection,  and  betraying  that 
imperfection  in  every  touch,  indulgently  raise  up  a  stately 
and  unaccusable  whole. 

§  11.  But  the  modem  English  mind  has  this  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely  desires, 
in  all  things,  the  utmost  completion  or  perfection  com- 
patible with  their  nature.  This  is  a  noble  character  in  the 
abstract,  but  becomes  ignoble  when  it  causes  us  to  forget 
the  relative  dignities  of  that  nature  itself,  and  to  prefer  the 
perfectness  of  the  lower  nature  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
higher;  not  considering  that  as,  judged  by  such  a  rule,  all 
the  brute  animals  would  be  preferable  to  man,  because  more 
perfect  in  their  functions  and  kind,  and  yet  are  always  held 
inferior  to  him,  so  also  in  the  works  of  man,  those  which 
are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  are  always  inferior  to  those 
which  are,  in  their  nature,  liable  to  more  faults  and  short- 
comings. For  the  finer  the  nature,  the  more  flaws  it  will 
show  through  the  clearness  of  it;  and  it  is  a  law  of  this 
universe,  that  the  best  things  shall  be  seldomest  seen  in 
their  best  form.  The  wild  grass  grows  well  and  strongly, 
one  year  with  another;  but  the  wheat  is,  according  to  the 
greater  nobleness  of  its  nature,  liable  to  the  bitterer  blight. 
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And  therefore,  while  m  all  thmgs  that  we  see  or  do,  we 
are  to  desire  perfection,  and  strive  for  it,  we  are  neverthe- 
less not  to  set  the  meaner  thing,  in  its  narrow  accomplish- 
ment, above  the  nobler  thing,  in  its  mighty  progress ;  not 
to  esteem  smooth  minuteness  above  shattered  majesty;  not 
to  prefer  mean  victory  to  honourable  defeat;  not  to  lower 
the  level  of  our  aim,  that  we  may  the  more  surely  enjoy 
the  complacency  of  success.^  But,  above  all,  in  our  dealings 
with  the  souls  of  other  men,  we  are  to  take  care  how  we 
check,  by  severe  requirement  or  narrow  caution,  efforts 
which  nd^t  otherwise  lead  to  a  noble  issue  ;  and,  still 
more,  how  we  withhold  our  admiration  from  great  excel* 
lencies,  because  they  are  mingled  with  rou^  faults.  Now, 
in  the  make  and  nature  of  every  man,  however  rude  or 
simple,  whom  we  employ  in  manual  labour,  there  are  some 
powers  for  better  things  ;  some  tardy  imagination,  torpid 
capacity  of  emotion,  tottering  steps  of  thought,  there  are, 
even  at  the  worst;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  all  our  own 
fault  that  they  are  tardy  or  torpid.  But  they  cannot  be 
strengthened,  unless  we  are  content  to  take  them  in  their 
feebleness,  and  unless  we  prize  and  honour  them  in  their 
imperfection  above  the  best  and  most  perfect  manual  skilL 
And  this  is  what  we  have  to  do  with  all  our  labourers; 
to  look  for  the  thoughtful  part  of  them,  and  get  that  out  of 
them,  whatever  we  lose  for  it,  whatever  faults  and  errors 
we  are  obliged  to  take  with  it.  For  the  best  that  is  in 
them  cannot  manifest  itself,  but  in  company  with  much 
error.  Understand  this  clearly:  You  can  teach  a  man  to 
draw  a  straight  line,  and  to  cut  one ;  to  strike  a  curved  li 


ff 


1  [So  George  Herbert,  in  a  poem  which  Roskiii  knew  by  heart  {The  Church  PmvA, 
66):— 

''Sink  not  in  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  thy 
Shooti  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  trea' 

And  so  Browning,  in  A.  ChnmrnmrUm's  Fuwral  (1866) : — 

'"That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 
Sees  it  and  does  it : 
This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  porsne, 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it"] 
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and  to  carve  it ;  and  to  copy  and  carve  any  number  of 
given  lines  or  forms,  with  admirable  speed  and  perfect  pre- 
cision ;  and  you  find  his  work  perfect  of  its  Idnd :  but  if 
you  ask  him  to  think  about  any  of  those  forms,  to  consider 
if  he  cannot  find  any  better  in  his  own  head,  he  stops ;  his 
execution  becomes  hesitating ;  he  thinks,  and  ten  to  one 
he  thinks  wrong;  ten  to  one  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the 
first  touch  he  gives  to  his  work  as  a  thinking  being.  But 
you  have  made  a  man  of  him  for  all  that.  He  was  only  a 
machine  before,  an  animated  tooL 

§  12.  And  observe,  you  are  put  to  stem  choice  in  this 
matter.  You  must  either  make  a  tool  of  the  creature,  or  a 
man  of  him.  You  cannot  make  both.  Men  were  not  in- 
tended to  work  with  the  accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and 
perfect  in  all  their  actions.  If  you  will  have  that  precision 
out  of  them,  and  make  their  fingers  measure  degrees  like 
cog-wheels,  and  their  arms  strike  curves  like  compasses,  you 
must  unhumanize  them.  All  the  energy  of  their  spirits  must 
be  given  to  make  cogs  and  compasses  of  themselves.  All 
their  attention  and  str^igth  must  go  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  mean  act.  The  eye  of  the  soul  must  be  bent  upon 
the  finger-point,  and  the  soul's  force  must  fill  all  the  in- 
visible nerves  that  guide  it,  ten  hours  a  day,  that  it  may 
not  err  from  its  steely  precision,  and  so  soul  and  sight  be 
worn  away,  and  the  whole  human  being  be  lost  at  last — a 
heap  of  sawdust,  so  far  as  its  intellectual  work  in  this  world 
is  concerned:  saved  only  by  its  Heart,  which  cannot  go 
into  the  form  of  cogs  and  compasses,  but  expands,  after  the 
ten  hours  are  over,  into  fireside  humanity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  will  make  a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you 
cannot  make  a  tool.  Let  him  but  begin  to  imagine,  to  thmk, 
to  try  to  do  anything  worth  doing;  and  the  engine-turned 
precision  is  lost  at  once.  Out  come  all  his  roughness,  all 
his  dulness,  all  his  incapability;  shame  upon  shame,  failure 
upon  failure,  pause  after  pause:  but  out  comes  the  whole 
majesty  of  him  also;  and  we  know  the  height  of  it  only 
when  we  see  the  clouds  settling  upon  him.    And,  whether 
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the  clouds  be  bright  or  dark>  there  will  be  transfiguration 
behind  and  within  them. 

§  18.  And  now,  reader ,  look  round  this  Elnglish  room  of 
yours,  about  which  you  have  been  proud  so  often,  because  the 
work  of  it  was  so  good  and  strong,  and  the  ornaments  of  it  so 
finished.  Examine  again  all  those  accurate  mouldings,  and 
perfect  polishings,  and  unerring  adjustments  of  the  seasoned 
wood  and  tempered  steel.  Many  a  time  you  have  exulted 
over  them,  and  thought  how  great  England  was,  because  her 
slightest  work  was  done  so  thoroughly.  Alas  1  if  read  rightly, 
these  perfectnesses  are  signs  of  a  slavery  in  our  England  a 
thousand  times  more  bitter  and  more  degrading  than  that  of 
the  scourged  African,  or  helot  Greek.  Men  may  be  beaten, 
chained,  tormented,  yoked  like  cattle,  slaughtered  like  smnmer 
flies,  and  yet  remain  in  one  sense,  and  the  best  sense,  free. 
But  to  smother  their  souls  with  them,  to  blight  and  hew  into 
rotting  pollards  the  suckling  branches  of  their  human  intelli- 
gence, to  make  the  flesh  and  skin  which,  after  the  worm's 
work  on  it,  is  to  see  Gkxi,^  into  leathern  thongs  to  yoke 
machinery  with, — this  is  to  be  slave-masters  indeed;  and 
there  might  be  more  freedom  in  Elngland,  though  her  feudal 
lords'  lightest  words  were  worth  men's  lives,  and  though  the 
blood  of  the  vexed  husbandman  dropped  in  the  furrows  of  her 
fields,  than  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  multitudes  is 
sent  like  friel  to  feed  the  factory  smoke,  and  the  strength  of 
them  is  given  daily  to  be  wasted  into  the  fineness  of  a  web,  or 
racked  into  the  exactness  of  a  line.^ 

§  14.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  go  forth  again  to  gaze  upon 
the  old  cathedral  front,  where  you  have  smiled  so  often  at 
the  frntastic  ignorance  of  the  old  sculptors :  examine  once 
more  those  ugly  goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  and  stem 
statues,  anatomiless '  and  rigid ;  but  do  not  mock  at  them,  for 
they  are  signs  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  every  workman  who 

1  [Job  xix.  2a] 

>  [See  8Ume9  ^  Vemee,  toL  iiL  eh.  iiL  §  71  n.,  for  an  ingUnce  from  the  ''GroteBque 
Renjussance  "  of  neatneM  and  predaion  contrasted  with  the  "  frank  and  fearleae"  inre- 
gularitr  of  earlier  work.] 

'  [This  word  is  a  coinage  of  Roskin's ;  no  other  use  of  it  is  reeorded  in  The  New 
jBngHsh  Didumafj.] 

X.  N 
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gtruck  the  stone;  a  freedom  of  thou^t,  and  rank  in  scale 
of  being,  such  as  no  laws,  no  charters,  no  charities  can 
secure ;  but  which  it  must  be  the  first  aim  of  all  Europe  at 
this  day  to  r^^ain  for  her  children. 

§  15.  Let  me  not  be  tbou^t  to  speak  wildly  or  extra- 
vagantly. It  is  verily  this  d^radaticm  of  the  operative  into 
a  machine,  which,  more  than  any  other  evil  of  the  times,  is 
leading  the  mass  of  the  nations  everywhere  into  vain,  in- 
colierent,  destructive  struggling  for  a  freedom  of  which  they 
camiot  e^lain  the  nature  to  themselves.  Their  universal 
outcry  against  wealth,  and  against  nobility,  is  not  forced 
from  them  either  by  the  pressure  of  fEimine,  or  the  sting  of 
mortified  pride.  These  do  much,  and  have  done  much  in  all 
ages;  but  the  foundations  of  society  were  never  yet  shaken 
as  they  are  at  this  day.  It  b  not  that  men  are  ill  fed,  but 
that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  the  work  by  which  they  make 
their  bread,  and  therefore  lode  to  wealth  as  the  only  means 
of  pleasure.  It  is  not  that  men  are  pained  by  the  scorn  of 
the  upper  classes,  but  they  cannot  endure  their  own;  for 
they  feel  that  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  they  are  cbndenmed 
is  verily  a  deg^rading  one,  and  makes  them  less  than  men. 
Never  had  the  upper  classes  so  much  sympathy  with  the 
lower,  or  charity  for  them,  as  they  have  at  this  day,  and  yet 
never  were  they  so  much  hated  by  them:  for,  of  old,  the 
separation  between  the  noble  and  the  poor  was  merely  a 
wall  built  by  law;  now  it  is  a  veritable  difference  in  level 
of  standing,  a  precipice  between  upper  and  lower  grounds  in 
the  field  of  humanity,  and  there  is  pestilential  air  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  I  know  not  if  a  day  is  ever  to  come  when  the 
nature  of  right  freedom  will  be  understood,  and  -vdien  men 
will  see  that  to  obey  another  man,  to  labour  for  him,  yield 
reverence  to  him  or  to  his  place,  is  not  slavery.  It  is  often 
the  best  kind  of  liberty, — ^liberty  from  care.  The  man  who 
says  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another,  Come,  and 
he  Cometh,^  has,  in  most  cases,  more  sense  of  restraint  and 
difficulty  than  the  man  who  obeys  him.    The  movements  of 

1  [MAtUiew  viiL  9.] 
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the  one  are  hindered  by  the  burden  on  his  shoulder ;  of  the 
other  by  the  bridle  on  his  lips:  there  is  no  way  by  which 
the  burden  may  be  lightened;  but  we  need  not  suffer  from 
the  bridle  if  we  do  not  champ  at  it.  To  yield  reverence  to 
aaother,  to  hold  ourselves  and  our  likes  at  his  disposal,  is 
not  slavery;  often  it  is  the  noblest  state  in  which  a  man 
can  live  in  this  worid.  There  is,  indeed,  a  reverence  which 
is  servile,  that  is  to  say,  irrational  or  selfish :  but  there  is  also 
noble  reverence,  that  is  to  say,  reasonable  and  loving;  and 
a  man  is  never  so  noble  as  when  he  is  reverent  in  this  kind ; 
nay,  even  if  the  feeling  pass  the  bounds  of  mere  reason,  so 
that  it  be  loving,  a  man  is  raised  by  it.  Which  had,  in 
reality,  most  of  the  serf  nature  in  him, — ^the  Irish  peasant 
who  was  lying  in  wait  yesterday  for  his  landlord,  with  his 
musket  muzzle  thrust  through  the  ragged  hedge ;  ^  or  tiiat  old 
mountain  servant,  who  200  years  ago,  at  Inverkeithing,  gave 
up  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  seven  sons  for  his  chief? 
— as  each  fell,  calling  forth  his  brother  to  the  death,  *'  Anoth« 
for  Hector  1 "  *  And  therefore,  in  all  ages  and  all  countries, 
reverence  has  been  paid  and  sacrifice  made  by  men  to  eadi 
other,  not  only  without  complaint,  but  rejoicingly;  and 
famine,  and  peril,  and  swcnti,  and  all  evil,  and  all  diame, 
have  been  borne  willingly  in  the  causes  of  masters  and 
kings;  for  all  these  gifts  of  the  heart  ennoUed  the  men 
who  gave,  not  less  than  the  men  who  received  them,  and 
nature  prompted,  and  God  rewarded  the  sacrifice.  But  to 
feel  their  souls  withering  within  them,  unthanked,  to  find 
their  whole  being  sunk  into  an  unrecognized  abyss,  to  be 
counted  off  into  a  heap  of  mechanism  numbered  with  its 
wheels,  and  weighed  with  its  hammer  strokes — ^this,  nature 
bade  not, — this,  Gk)d  blesses  not, — this,  humanity  for  no 
long  time  is  able  to  endure. 

*  Vide  Preface  to  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 


^  [At  the  tiin«  Raskin  wrote,  af^iTlMi  crime  bad  been  provmlent  is  Iralaiid.  In 
1847  a  Coercion  Act  was  passed ;  in  1848  the  ''  Young  Ireland  "  rebellion  broke  oet, 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  ;  in  18M  the  Irish  Tenant-Rif  ht  Lea(pie 
was  formed;  in  the  same  year  ^'seTeral  landlords  were  murdered  by  *  * 

tenants  "  (see  Amnyal  B/egUUr  for  I860,  p.  19a] 
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§  16.  We  have  much  studied  and  much  perfected,  of 
late,  the  great  civilized  invention  of  the  division  of  labour ; 
only  we  give  it  a  false  name.  It  is  not,  truly  speaking, 
the  labour  that  is  divided;  but  the  men:  —  Divided  into 
mere  segments  of  men — broken  into  small  fragments  and 
crumbs  of  life;  so  that  all  the  little  piece  of  intelligence 
that  is  left  in  a  man  is  not  enough  to  make  a  pin,  or  a 
nail,  but  exhausts  itself  in  making  the  point  of  a  pin  or 
the  head  of  a  nail.  Now  it  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing, 
truly,  to  make  many  pins  in  a  day ;  but  if  we  could  only 
see  with  what  crystal  sand  their  points  were  polished, — 
sand  of  hmnan  soul,  much  to  be  magnified  before  it  can  be 
discerned  for  what  it  is — ^we  should  think  there  might  be 
some  loss  in  it  also.  And  the  great  cry  that  rises  from  all 
oiur  manufacturing  cities,  louder  than  their  furnace  blast,  is 
all  in  very  deed  for  this, — ^that  we  manufactiu*e  ever3rthing 
there  except  men;  we  blanch  cotton,  and  strengthen  steel, 
and  refine  sugar,  and  shape  pottery;  but  to  brighten,  to 
strengthen,  to  refine,  or  to  form  a  single  living  spirit,  never 
enters  into  our  estimate  of  advantages.  And  all  the  evil  to 
which  that  cry  is  urging  our  myriads  can  be  met  only  in 
one  way :  not  by  teaching  nor  preaching,  for  to  teach  them 
is  but  to  show  them  their  misery,  and  to  preach  to  them» 
if  we  do  nothing  more  than  preach,  is  to  mock  at  it.  It 
can  be  met  only  by  a  right  understanding,  on  the  part  of 
all  classes,  of  what  kinds  of  labour  are  good  for  men» 
raising  them,  and  making  them  happy;  by  a  determined 
sacrifice  of  such  convenience,  or  beauty,  or  cheapness  as 
is  to  be  got  only  by  the  degradation  of  the  workman ;  and 
by  equally  determined  demand  for  the  products  and  results 
of  healthy  and  ennobling  labour. 

§  17.  And  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  products  to 
be  recognized,  and  this  demand  to  be  regulated  ?  Easily : 
by  the  observance  of  three  broad  and  simple  rules : 

1.  Never  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any  article  not 
absolutely  necessary,  in  the  production  of  which  Invention 
has  no  share. 
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2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  for  some  practical  or  noble  end. 

8.  Never  encourage  imitation  or  copying  of  any  kind, 
except  for  the  sake  of  preserving  records  of  great  works. 

The  second  of  these  principles  is  the  only  one  which 
directly  rises  out  of  the  consideration  of  our  immediate  sub- 
ject; but  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  meaning  and  extent 
of  the  first  also,  reserving  the  enforcement  of  the  third 
for  another  place.  ^ 

1.  Never  encourage  the  manufacture  of  anything  not 
necessary,  in  the  production  of  which  invention  has  no 
share. 

For  instance.  Glass  beads  are  utterly  unnecessary,  and 
there  is  no  design  or  thought  employed  in  their  manu£Ete- 
ture.  They  are  formed  by  first  drawing  out  the  glass 
into  rods;  these  rods  are  chopped  up  into  fragments  of 
the  size  of  beads  by  the  human  hand,  and  the  fragments 
are  then  rounded  in  the  fiimace.  The  men  who  chop  up 
the  rods  sit  at  their  work  all  day,  their  hands  vibrating 
with  a  perpetual  and  exquisitely  timed  palsy,  and  the  beads 
dropping  beneath  their  vibration  like  hail.^  Neither  they,  nor 
the  men  who  draw  out  the  rods  or  fuse  the  fragments, 
have  the  smallest  occasion  for  the  use  of  any  single  human 
faculty ;  and  every  young  lady,  therefore,  who  buys  glass 
beads  is  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  in  a  much  more 
cruel  one  than  that  which  we  have  so  long  been  endeavour- 
ing to  put  down.* 

But  glass  cups  and  vessels  may  become  the  subjects  of 

^  [RtiBkin  enforced  this  point  in  many  places— first  at  Edinborgh  (1S63),  in  his 
Lectures  an  Architecture  and  Painting,  §§  46-49,  where  he  suggests  the  pardiase  of 
drawings  rather  than  engravings;  tiien  at  Manchester  (1867),  in  the  lectares  pub- 
lished as  The  Political  Eoonamy  qf  Art,  and  afterwards  printed  under  the  title  A  Jag 
for  Ever,  §§  90,  01.  where  he  says^  ^'nerer  buy  a  copy  of  a  picture" ;  and  see  who 
Val  d'Amo,  §  201.J 

'  [Ruslciu  is  no  doubt  describing  what  he  had  seen  at  the  glass  works  of  Mnrano.] 
*  [The  abolition  of  the  slaye-trade,  so  fiir  as  this  country  was  concerned,  was  enacted 
in  1807 ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  British  colonies,  in  1833.  The  anti-skverir  move- 
ment then  took  a  further  development,  being  directed  towards  treaties  with  other 
countries  regarding  the  right  of  search  and  other  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
trade ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Brssilian  waters  (1846).  It  is  to  such  efforts  as  these  that 
Rnsldn  is  here  allading.] 
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exquisite  inv^ition;  and  if  in  buying  these  we  pay  for  the 
invention,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  beautiful  form,  or  colour^ 
or  engraving,  and  not  for  mere  finish  of  execution,  we  are 
doing  good  to  humanity. 

I  18.  So,  again,  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  requires  little  exertion  of  any  mental  fiuniUy ; 
9(Hne  tact  and  judgment  in  avoiding  flaws,  and  so  on,  but 
nothing  to  bring  out  the  whole  mind.  Every  person  who 
wears  cut  jewels  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  value  is,  there- 
fore, a  slave-driver.^ 

But  the  working  of  the  goldsmith,  and  the  various 
designing  of  grouped  jewellery  and  enamel-work,  may 
beoome  the  subject  of  the  most  noble  human  intelligence. 
Therefore,  money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  well-designed 
plate,  of  precious  engraved  vases,  cameos,  or  enamels,  does 
good  to  humanity;  and,  in  work  of  this  kind,  jewels  may 
be  em^yed  to  heighten  its  splendour;  and  their  cutting 
is  then  a  price  paid  for  the  att^nment  of  a  noble  end,  and 
thus  perfectly  idlowable. 

§  19.  I  shall  perhaps  press  this  law  farther  elsewhere,*  but 
our  immediate  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  second,  namdy, 
never  to  demand  an  exact  finish,  when  it  does  not  lead  to 
a  noble  end.  For  observe,  I  have  only  dwelt  upon  the 
rudeness  of  Gk>thic,  or  any  other  kind  of  imperfectness,  as 
admirable,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  design  or  thought 
without  it.  If  you  are  to  have  the  thought  of  a  rough 
and  untaught  man,  you  must  have  it  in  a  rough  and  un- 
taught way;  but  from  an  educated  man,  who  can  with- 
out effort  express  his  thoughts  in  an  educated  way,  take 
the  gracefrd  expression,  and  be  thankful.  Only  get  the 
thought,  and  do  not  silence  the  peasant  because  he  can- 
not speak  good  grammar,  or  until  you  have  taught  him  his 
grammar.     Grammar  and  refinement  are  good  things,  both, 

^  [Compare  Aratra  PenteUci,  §  17:  ^^the  idolatry  i»  wholly  diabolic,  whieh,  for 
vulgar  display,  sculptures  diamonds,"  and  Seven  Lampe,  ch.  ii.  §  19  (VoL  lX«p.  82^ 
Fer  notes  on  the  ri^ht  and  wrong  use  of  jewellery,  see  Deuea&on,  ch.  viL  (^'The  Ins 
•f  the  Earth").]  »  J  /. 

*  [See,  for  instance,  the  chapter  in  DeucaHon.] 
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only  be  sure  of  the  better  thing  first.  And  thus  in  art» 
delicate  finish  is  desirable  from  the  greatest  masters,  and  is 
always  given  by  them.^  In  some  places  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo,  Phidias,  Perugino,  Tmner,  all  finished  with  the 
most  exquisite  care ;  and  the  finish  they  give  always  leads  to 
the  fuller  accomplishment  of  their  noble  purposes.  But  lower 
men  than  these  cannot  finish,  for  it  requires  consiunmate 
knowledge  to  finish  consummately,  and  then  we  must  take 
their  thoughts  as  they  are  able  to  give  them.  So  the  rule 
is  simple:  Always  look  for  invention  first,  and  after  that, 
for  such  execution  as  will  help  the  invention,  and  as  the 
inventor  is  capable  of  without  painful  effort,  and  no  more. 
Above  aU,  demand  no  refinement  of  execution  where  there 
is  no  thought,  for  that  is  slaves'  work,  unredeemed.  Rather 
choose  rough  work  than  smooth  work,  so  only  that  the  prac* 
tical  purpose  be  answered,  and  never  imagine  there  is  reason 
to  be  proud  of  anything  that  may  be  accomplished  by 
patience  and  sand-paper. 

§  20.  I  shall  only  give  one  example,  which  however  will 
show  the  reader  what  I  mean,  fix>m  the  manufacture  already 
alluded  to,  that  of  glass.  Our  modem  glass  is  exquisitely 
clear  in  its  substance,  true  in  its  form,  accurate  in  its  cutting. 
We  are  proud  of  this.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The 
old  Venice  glass  was  muddy,  inaccurate  in  all  its  forms,  and 
clumsily  cut,  if  at  all.  And  the  old  Venetian  was  justly 
proud  of  it.  For  there  is  this  difference  between  the  English 
and  Venetian  workman,  that  the  former  thinks  only  of  accu- 
rately matching  his  patterns,  and  getting  his  curves  perfectly 
true  and  his  edges  perfectly  sharp,  and  becomes  a  mere 
machine  for  rounding  curves  and  sharpening  edges ;  while  the 
old  Venetian  cared  not  a  whit  whether  his  edges  were  sharp 
or  not,  but  he  invented  a  new  design  for  every  glass  that 
he  made,  and  never  moulded  a  handle  or  a  lip  without  a 
new  fancy  in  it.  And  therefore,  though  some  Venetian  glasa 
is    ugly  and    clumsy  enough  when    made    by  clumsy  and 

^  [For  a  lamiiiary  and  harmonjr  of  Rosldn't  riews  on  finish  io  art,  ■••  JMm*» 
FaidUen,  toL  ▼.  pt  ix.  eh.  tIL  §  21 ».] 
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uninventive  workmen,  other  Venetian  glass  is  so  lovely  in  its 
forms  that  no  price  is  too  great  for  it;  and  we  never  see 
the  same  form  in  it  twice.*  Now  you  cannot  have  the  finish 
and  the  varied  form  too.  If  the  workman  is  thinking  about 
his  edges,  he  cannot  be  thinking  of  his  design;  if  of  his 
design,  he  cannot  think  of  his  edges.  Choose  whether  you 
will  pay  for  the  lovely  form  or  the  perfect  finish,  and  choose 
at  the  same  moment  whether  you  will  make  the  worker 
a  man  or  a  grindstone. 

§  21.  Nay,  but  the  reader  interrupts  me, — "  If  the  work- 
man can  design  beautifully,  I  would  not  have  him  kept  at  the 
furnace.  Let  him  be  taken  away  and  made  a  gentleman,  and 
have  a  studio,  and  design  his  glass  there,  and  I  will  have  it 
blown  and  cut  for  him  by  common  workmen,  and  so  I  will 
have  my  design  and  my  finish  too." 

All  ideas  of  this  kind  are  founded  upon  two  mistaken 
suppositions:  the  first,  that  one  man's  thoughts  can  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  executed  by  another  man's  hands ;  the  second, 
that  manual  labour  is  a  degradation,  when  it  is  governed 
by  intellect. 

On  a  large  scale,  and  in  work  determinable  by  line  and 
Tule,  it  is  indeed  both  possible  and  necessary  that  the  thoughts 
of  one  man  should  be  carried  out  by  the  labour  of  others ;  in 
this  sense  I  have  already  defined  the  best  architecture  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  manhood  by  the  hands  of  child- 
hood.^ But  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  a  design  which  cannot 
be  mathematically  defined,  one  man's  thoughts  can  never  be 
expressed  by  another :  and  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
touch  of  the  man  who  is  inventing,  and  of  the  man  who  is 
obeying  directions,  is  often  all  the  difference  between  a  great 
and  a  common  work  of  art.  How  wide  the  separation  is 
between  original  and  second-hand  execution,  I  shall  endeavour 

^  [These  points  may  be  studied  in  the  collection  of  Venetian  glass  in  the  British 
Museom.  It  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with  the  general  argument  that  the 
Venetian  glass  makers  had  their  own  Ubro  dOro  and  ranked  with  patricians ;  **"  noblea 
gare  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  glass  workers,  and  their  children  retained  their 
nobility  "  (see  M.  A.  Wallace-Dunlop's  Qlau  in  the  Old  World,  p.  144,  and  T.  Oke/t 
Venice,  1903,  p.  213).] 

«  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  290.] 
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to  show  elsewhere ;  ^  it  is  not  so  much  to  our  purpose  here  as 
to  mark  the  other  and  more  fatal  error  of  despising  manual 
labour  when  governed  by  intellect ;  for  it  is  no  less  fatal  an 
error  to  despise  it  when  thus  regulated  by  intellect,  than  to 
value  it  for  its  own  sake.  We  are  always  in  these  days  en- 
deavouring to  separate  the  two ;  we  want  one  man  to  be 
always  thinking,  and  another  to  be  always  working,  and  we 
call  one  a  gentleman,  and  the  other  an  operative ;  whereas  the 
workman  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the  thinker  often 
to  be  working,  and  both  should  be  gentlemen,  in  the  best 
sense.  As  it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle,  the  one  envying, 
the  other  despising,  his  brother ;  and  the  mass  of  society  is 
made  up  of  morbid  thinkers,  and  miserable  workers.  Now 
it  is  only  by  labour  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and 
only  by  thought  that  labour  can  be  made  happy,  and  the 
two  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity.  It  would  be  well 
if  all  of  us  were  good  handicraftsmen  in  some  kind,*  and  the 
dishonour  of  manual  labour  done  away  with  altogether;  so 
that  though  there  should  still  be  a  trenchant  distinction  of 
race  between  nobles  and  commoners,  there  should  not,  among 
the  latter,  be  a  trenchant  distinction  of  employment,  as  be- 
tween idle  and  working  men,  or  between  men  of  liberal  and 
illiberal  professions.  All  professions  should  be  liberal,  and 
there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in  pecidiarity  of  employment, 
and  more  in  excellence  of  achievement.  And  yet  more,  in 
each  several  profession,  no  master  should  be  too  proud  to  do 
its  hardest  work.  The  painter  should  grind  his  own  colours ; 
the  architect  work  in  tibe  mason's  yard  with  his  men;'  the 
master-manu£EuAurer  be  himself  a  more  skilful  operative 
than  any  man  in  his   mills;    and  the  distinction  between 

^  [See  Modem  Painlen,  tqI.  liL  ch.  liL  §  21,  where  loTention  is  laid  down  as  OM 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  Higher  and  Lower  ArtJ 

*  [This  was  a  constant  theme  with  Ruskin  in  later  times.  See,  fbr  instanoe, 
Munera  PuhterU,  §  109,  and  Aratra  PenteHd,  §97  :  ^'Retolye  upon  this  one  thing  at 
least,  that  you  wiU  enable  Toorseiyes  daily  to  do  actually  with  your  hands^  somethiBg 
that  is  useful  to  mankind.  Hence  the  road-making  by  his  pupils  which  he  super- 
intended at  Hincksey  during  his  Professorship  at  Oxford  in  1874-1875.] 

*  [See  below,  ch.  viiL  §  117,  p.  418,  where  this  passage  is  illustrated  from  a 
capital  on  the  Ducal  Fdaee.] 
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(me  man  and  another  be  only  in  experience  and  skill,  and 
the  authority  and  wealth  which  these  must  naturally  and 
justly  obtain. 

§  22.  I  should  be  led  far  from  the  matter  in  hand,  if  I 
were  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject.  Enough,  I  trust, 
has  been  said  to  show  the  reader  that  the  rudeness  or  im- 
perfection which  at  first  rendered  the  tain  '^Gothic"  one 
of  reproach  is  mdeed,  when  rightly  understood,  one  of 
the  most  noble  characters  of  Christian  architecture,  and 
not  only  a  noble  but  an  essential  one.  It  seems  a  fuitastic 
paradox,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  important  truth, 
that  no  architecture  can  be  truly  noble  which  is  not  im- 
perfect. And  this  is  easily  demcmstrable.  For  since  the 
architect,  whom  we  will  suppose  capable  of  doing  all  in 
perfection,  cannot  execute  the  whole  with  his  own  hands, 
he  must  either  make  slaves  of  his  workmen  in  the  old 
Greek,  and  present  English  fashion,  and  level  his  work  to 
a  slave's  a^cities,  li^^diich  is  to  degrade  it;  or  else  he  must 
take  his  workmen  as  he  finds  them,  and  let  them  show 
their  weaknesses  together  with  their  strength,  which  will 
involve  the  Gothic  imperfection,  but  render  the  whole  work 
as  noble  as  the  intellect  of  the  age  can  make  it.^ 

§  28.  But  the  principle  nuty  be  stated  more  broadly 
stilL  I  have  confined  the  illustration  of  it  to  architecture, 
but  I  must  not  leave  it  as  if  true  of  architecture  only. 
Hitherto  I  have  used  the  words  imperfect  and  perfect 
merely  to  distinguish  between  work  grossly  unskilful,  and 
work  executed  with  average  precision  and  science;  and  I 
have  been  pleading  that  any  degree  of  unskilfulness  should 
be  admitted,  so  only  that  the  labourer  s  mind  had  room  for 
expression.  But,  accurately  speaking,  no  good  work  whatever 
can  be  perfect,  and  the  demand  for  perfection  is  always  a 
sign  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ends  of  art. 

§  24.  This  for  two  reasons,  both  based  on  everlasting 
laws.     The  first,  that  no  great  man  ever  stops  working  till 

^  [For  this  principle^  that  art  (and  especially  architecture)  is  the  expression  of  the 
genend  spirit  of  its  age^  see  St,  MarU*  Best,  Pre£Me.] 
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he  has  reached  his  point  of  failure:  that  is  to  say,  his 
mind  is  always  far  in  advance  of  his  powers  of  execution, 
and  the  latter  will  now  and  then  give  way  in  trying  to 
follow  it;  besides  that  he  will  always  give  to  the  inferior 
portions  of  his  work  only  such  inferior  attention  as  they 
require;  and  according  to  his  greatness  he  beoHnes  so 
accustomed  to  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  best 
he  can  do,  that  in  moments  of  lassitude  or  anger  with 
himself  he  will  not  care  though  the  beholder  be  dissatisfied 
also.  I  believe  there  has  only  been  one  man  who  would 
not  acknowledge  this  necessity,  and  strove  always  to  reach 
perfection,  Leonardo;  the  end  of  his  vain  effort  being 
merely  that  he  would  take  ten  years  to  a  picture  and 
leave  it  unfinished.^  And  therefore,  if  we  are  to  have 
great  men  working  at  all,  or  less  men  doing  their  best, 
the  work  will  be  imperfect,  however  beautiful.  Of  human 
work  none  but  what  is  bad  can  be  perfect,  in  its  own 
bad  way.* 

§  25.  The  second  reason  is,  that  imperfection  is  in  some 
sort  essential  to  all  that  we  know  of  life.  It  is  the  sign  of 
life  in  a  mortal  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  state  of  progress 
and  change.  Nothing  that  lives  is,  or  can  be,  rigidly  per- 
fect; part  of  it  is  decaying,  part  nascent.  The  foxglove 
blossom, — a  third  part  bud,  a  third  part  past,  a  third  part 
in  full  bloom, — is  a  tjrpe  of  the  life  of  this  world.  And 
in  all  things  that  live  there  are  certain  irregularities  and 
deficiencies  which  are  not  only  signs  of  life,  but  sources  of 
beauty.  No  human  fSace  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  lines 
on  each  side,  no  leaf  perfect  in  its  lobes,  no  branch  in  its 
sjrmmetry.  All  admit  irregularity  as  they  imply  change; 
and    to    banish    imperfection    is   to    destroy  expression,  to 

*  The  Elgin  marbles  are  suppoaed  bj  manj  persons  to  be  '' perfect" 
In  the  moat  important  portions  they  indeed  approach  perfection,  but  only 
there.  The  draperies  are  unfinished,  the  hair  and  wool  of  the  animals  are 
unfinished,  and  the  entire  bas-reUefii  of  the  fiieae  are  roughly  cut. 

1  [Seealsa,  fbrLeonarde'8  4iii^«tioBof«ieigy,  QttSHi^liltfjIlr,  $157.] 
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a  proper  form  for  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C,  think  that 
this  also  sounds  consistent,  and  accept  the  propoaitioBL 
Understanding,  therefore,  that  one  form  of  the  said  capitals 
is  proper,  and  no  other,  and  having  a  conactentious  honncnr 
of  all  impropriety,  we  allow  the  architect  to  provide  us  with 
the  said  capitals,  of  the  proper  form,  in  such  and  such  a 
quantity,  and  in  all  other  points  to  take  care  that  the  1^^ 
forms  are  observed ;  which  having  done,  we  rest  in  foreed 
confidence  that  we  are  well  housed. 

§  28.  But  our  higher  instincts  are  not  deceived.  We  take 
no  pleasure  in  the  building  provided  for  us,  resembling  that 
which  we  take  in  a  new  book  or  a  new  picture.  We  may  be 
proud  of  its  size,  complacent  in  its  correctness,  and  happy  in 
its  convenience.  We  may  take  the  same  pleasure  in  its 
symmetry  and  workmanship  as  in  a  weU-ordered  room,  or  a 
skilful  piece  of  manufacture.  And  this  we  suppose  to  be  all 
the  pleasure  that  architecture  was  ever  intendai  to  give  as. 
The  idea  of  reading  a  building  as  we  would  read  Milton 
or  Dante,  and  getting  the  same  kind  of  delight  out  of  the 
stones  as  out  of  the  stanzas,  never  enters  our  mind  for  a 
moment.  And  for  good  reason; — ^There  is  indeed  rhythm 
in  the  verses,  quite  as  strict  as  the  symmetries  or  rhythm 
of  the  architecture,  and  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful,  but 
there  is  something  else  than  rhythm.  The  verses  were 
neither  made  to  order,  nor  to  match,  as  the  capitals  were; 
and  we  have  therefore  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  them  other  than 
a  sense  of  propriety.  But  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of 
ccmimon  sense  to  shake  ourselves  quit  of  all  that  we  have 
been  taught  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  wake  to  the  per- 
ception of  a  truth  just  as  simple  and  certain  as  it  is  new: 
that  great  art,  whether  expressing  itself  in  words,  colours, 
or  stones,  does  not  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again ; 
that  the  merit  of  architectmul,  as  of  every  other  art,  con- 
sists in  its  saying  new  and  different  things;  that  to  repeat 
itself  is  no  more  a  characteristic  of  genius  in  marble  than  it 
is  of  genius  in  print;  and  that  we  may,  without  offending 
any   laws   of  good  taste,    require   of  an   architect,    as   we 
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do  of  a  novelist,  that  he  should  be  not  only  correct,  but 
entertaining.^ 

Yet  all  this  is  true,  and  self-evident;  only  hidden  fitHn 
us,  as  many  other  self-evident  things  are,  by  £ftlse  teaching. 
Nothing  is  a  great  work  of  art,  for  the  production  of  whidi 
either  rules  or  models  can  be  given.  Exactly  so  £ar  as 
architecture  works  on  known  rules,  and  from  given  UKxiels, 
it  is  not  an  art,  but  a  manufacture;  and  it  is,  of  the 
two  procedures,  rather  kss  rational  (because  more  easy)  to 
eopy'WitJs  «  moulding,  fcom  Phidks.  ^  cdl  o3v» 
architects,  than  to  copy  heads  and  hands  from  Titian,  and 
call  ourselves  painters. 

§  29.  Let  us  then  understand  at  once  that  change  or 
variety  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  the  human  heart  and 
brain  in  buildings  as  in  books ;  that  there  is  no  merit, 
though  there  is  some  occasional  use,  in  monotony ;  and 
that  we  must  no  more  expect  to  derive  either  pleasure  or 
profit  from  an  architecture  whose  ornaments  are  of  one 
pattern,  and  whose  pillars  are  of  one  proportion,  than  we 
should  out  of  a  universe  in  which  the  clouds  were  all  of 
one  shape,  and  the  trees  all  of  one  sise. 

§  80.  And  this  we  confess  in  deeds,  though  not  in 
words.  All  the  pleasure  which  the  people  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  take  in  art,  is  in  pictures,  sculpture,  minor 
objects  of  virtii,  or  mediaeval  architecture,  iiidiich  we  enjoy 
under  the  term  picturesque:  no  pleasure  is  taken  anywhere 
in  modem  buildings,  and  we  find  all  men  of  true  feeling 
delighting  to  escape  out  of  modem  cities  into  natural 
scenery:  hence,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  that  peculiar  love 
of  landscape,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  age.*    It  would 

^  [With  §  28  cmnpure  Leeturei  on  ArekUfeiure  and  Fainting,  §§  3,  4,  where  the 
same  pointB  are  dweh  upmtL] 

'  [See  iStofief  ^  Venice,  voL  iii.  eh.  W.  §  33.  Ruskin  wet  pleased  when  this  point 
eocumd  to  him^  for  it  established  also  a  point  of  eontaet  between  his  arehitectaral 
worlc  at  Veniee  and  hte  snspended  work  en  Medem  JMitterr.  This  appears  in  a  letter 
to  his  fiither : — 

"  Venicb,  229uI  JM.  [1862].—.  .  .  I  hare  been\  .  .  getting  mj  work  into 
its  final  Ibnn,  sakjeet  only  now  to  eontraetion,  not  to  expansion.  The  reason 
that  I  have  added  the  fourth  part  to  it  [as  finally  arranged,  the  third,  dealing 
in  delafl  wlA  the  iUnaissnee,  see  VoL  IX.  p.  47  n,],  is  ehieliy  beawe  I 
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be  well,  if  in  all  other  matters,  we  were  as  ready  to  put  up 
with  what  we  dislike,  for  the  sake  of  compliance  with 
established  law,  as  we  are  in  architecture. 

§  81.  How  so  debased  a  law  ever  came  to  be  established, 
we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe  the  Renaissance 
schools;  here  we  have  only  to  note,  as  a  second  most 
essential  element  of  the  Grothic  spirit,  that  it  broke  through 
that  law  wherever  it  found  it  in  existence;  it  not  only 
dared,  but  delighted  in,  the  infringement  of  every  servile 
principle ;  and  invented  a  series  of  forms  of  which  the  merit 
was,  not  merely  that  they  were  new,  but  that  they  were 
capable  of  perpettuzl  novelty.  The  pointed  arch  was  not 
merely  a  bold  variation  from  the  round,  but  it  admitted 
of  millions  of  variations  in  itself;  for  the  proportions  of  a 
pointed  arch  are  changeable  to  infinity,  while  a  circular 
arch  is  always  the  same.  The  grouped  shaft  was  not 
merely  a  bold  variation  from  the  single  one,  but  it  admitted 
of  miUions  of  variations  in  its  groupmg,  and  m  the  propor- 
tions  resultant  from  its  grouping.  The  introduction  of 
tracery  was  not  only  a  startling  change  in  the  treatment 
of  window  lights,  but  admitted  endless  changes  in  the 
interlacement  of  the  tracery  bars  themselves.^  So  that, 
while  in  all  living  Christian  architecture  the  love  of  variety 

a  very  interesting  connexion  between  it  and  Modem  PairUerM,  The  first  part 
of  this  book  will  give  an  account  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  colouring  and 
spiritualising  Roman  or  Heathen  architecture  [the  B3rzantine  influence,  see 
Vol.  IX.  p.  361  The  second  and  third  parts  [now  the  second]  will  give  an 
account  of  the  Transition  to  Gothic,  with  a  definition  of  the  nature  and  essence 
of  the  Gothic  style.  The  fourth  part^  of  the  decline  of  all  this  back  into 
Heathenism^  and  of  the  reactionary  symptoms  attending  the  course  of  the 
relapse^  of  which  the  strongest  has  been  the  development  of  landscape  paint- 
ing. For^  so  long  as  the  Gothic  and  other  fine  architecture  existed^  the  love 
of  Nature^  which  was  an  essential  and  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christianity, 
found  expression  and  food  enough  in  them — vide  Seven  Lampe  FVoL  VIII. 
p.  246]^  SUmee,  vol  i.  [Vol.  IX.  p.  70],  the  whole  of  chap.  20,  and  chap.  SO, 
§  6  \ibid,f  p.  4il].  But  when  the  Heathen  architecture  came  back,  this  love 
of  Nature,  still  happily  existing  in  some  minds,  could  find  no  more  food 
there — it  turned  to  landscape  painting  and  has  worked  gradually  up  into 
Turner.  The  last  part  of  this  book,  therefore,  will  be  an  introduction  to  the 
last  of  Modem  PairUere" 

Raskin,  it  will  be  observed,  still  hoped  to  finish  that  work  in  one  more  part.] 

^  [Yet  such  interlacement  was  a  characteristic  of  Gothic  in  its  decline,  rather  than 

in  its  perfection  :  see  Seven  Lamve,  ch.  ii  §§  22  eeq.  (VoL  VIII.  pp.  88  eeq).] 
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exists,  the  Grothic  schools  exhibited  that  love  in  culminating 
energy;  and  their  influence,  wherever  it  extended  itsdtf, 
may  be  sooner  and  farther  traced  by  this  character  than 
by  any  other;  the^  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  Gothic 
types  being  always  first  shown  by  greater  irregularity,  and 
richer  variation  in  the  forms  of  architecture  it  is  about  to 
supersede,  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  pointed  arch 
or  of  any  other  recognizable  outward  sign  of  the  Gothic 
mind. 

§  82.  We  must,  however,  herein  note  carefully  what 
distinction  there  is  between  a  healthy  and  a  diseased  love 
of  change ;  for  as  it  was  in  healthy  love  of  change  that  the 
Gothic  architecture  rose,  it  was  partly  in  consequence  of 
diseased  love  of  change  that  it  was  destroyed.  In  order 
to  understand  this  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  different  ways  in  which  change  and  monotony  are 
presented  to  us  in  nature;  both  having  their  use,  like 
darkness  and  light,  and  the  one  incapable  of  being  ^joyed 
without  the  other:  change  being  most  delightful  after  some 
prolongation  of  monotony,  as  light  appears  most  brilliant 
after  the  eyes  have  been  for  some  time  closed. 

§  83.  I  believe  that  the  true  relations  of  monotony  and 
change  may  be  most  simply  understood  by  observing  them 
in  music.  We  may  therein  notice  first,  that  there  is  a  sub- 
limity  and  majesty  in  monotony,  which  there  is  not  in  rapid 
or  frequent  variation.  This  is  true  throughout  all  nature. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  depends  on 
its  monotony;  so  also  that  of  desolate  moor  and  moun- 
tain scenery;  and  especially  the  sublimity  of  motion,  as  in 
the  quiet,  unchanged  fall  and  rise  of  an  engine  beanti. 
So  also  there  is  sublimity  in  darkness  which  there  is  Hot 
in  light. 

§  84.  Again,  mcmotony  after  a  certaifi  time,  or  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  becomes  either  uninteresting  or  intolerable, 
and  the  musician  is  obliged  to  break  it  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  \diile  the  air  or  passage  is  perpetually  repeated,  iti^ 
notes  are  variously  enrid^ed  and  harmonized;  or  else,  after 

X.  o 
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a  certain  number  of  repeated  passages,  an  entirely  new  pas- 
sage is  introduced,  which  is  more  or  less  delightful  according 
to  the  length  of  the  previous  monotony.  Nature,  of  course, 
uses  both  these  kinds  of  variation  perpetually.  The  sea- 
waves,  resembling  each  other  in  general  mass,  but  none  like 
its  brother  in  minor  divisions  and  curves,  are  a  monotony 
of  the  first  kind;  the  great  plain,  broken  by  an  emeigent 
rock  or  clump  of  trees,  is  a  monotony  of  the  second. 

§  85.  Farther :  in  order  to  the  enjojrment  of  the  change 
in  either  case,  a  certain  degree  of  patience  is  required  firom 
the  hearer  or  observer.  In  the  first  case,  he  must  be 
satisfied  to  endure  with  patience  the  recurrence  of  the 
great  masses  of  sound  or  form,  and  to  seek  for  entertain- 
ment in  a  careful  watchfulness  of  the  minor  details.  In 
the  second  case,  he  must  bear  patiently  the  infliction  of 
the  monotony  for  some  moments,  in  order  to  feel  the  full 
refreshment  of  the  change.  This  is  true  even  of  the  shortest 
musical  passage  in  which  the  element  of  monotony  is  em- 
ployed. In  cases  of  more  majestic  monotony,  the  patience 
required  is  so  considerable  that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  pain, — 
a  price  paid  for  the  future  pleasure. 

§  86.  Again :  the  talent  of  the  composer  is  not  in  the 
monotony,  but  in  the  changes:  he  may  show  feeling  and 
taste  by  his  use  of  monotony  in  certain  places  or  d^^rees; 
that  is  to  say,  by  his  variotis  employment  of  it ;  but  it  is 
always  in  the  new  arrangement  or  invention  that  his  intel- 
lect is  shown,  and  not  in  the  monotony  which  relieves  it. 

Lastly :  if  the  pleasure  of  change  be  too  often  repeated, 
it  ceases  to  be  delightful,  for  then  change  itself  becomes 
monotonous,  and  we  are  driven  to  seek  delight  in  extreme 
and  fantastic  degrees  of  it.  This  is  the  diseased  love  of 
change  of  which  we  have  above  spoken. 

§  87.  From  these  facts  we  may  gather  generally  that 
monotony  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  itself  painful  to  us,  just 
as  darkness  is ;  that  an  architecture  which  is  altogether 
monotonous  is  a  dark  or  dead  architecture;  and  of  those 
who  love  it,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  they  love  darkness  rather 
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than  light/'  ^  But  monotony  in  certain  measure,  used  in  order 
to  give  value  to  change,  and  above  all,  that  transparent 
monotony,  which,  like  the  shadows  of  a  great  painter,  suffers 
all  manner  of  dimly  suggested  form  to  be  seen  through  the 
body  of  it,  is  an  essential  in  architectural  as  in  all  other 
composition ;  and  the  endurance  of  monotony  has  about 
the  same  place  in  a  healthy  mind  that  the  endurance  of 
darkness  has :  that  is  to  say,  as  a  strong  intellect  will  have 
pleasure  in  the  solemnities  of  storm  and  twilight,  and  in 
the  broken  and  mysterious  lights  that  gleam  among  them, 
rather  than  in  mere  brilliancy  and  glare,  while  a  frivolous 
mind  will  dread  the  shadow  and  the  storm ; '  and  as  a  great 
man  will  be  ready  to  endure  much  darkness  of  fortune  in 
order  to  reach  greater  eminence  of  power  or  felicity,  while 
an  inferior  man  will  not  pay  the  price  ;  exactly  in  like  manner 
a  great  mind  will  accept,  or  even  delight  in,  monotony  which 
would  be  wearisome  to  an  inferior  intellect,  because  it  has 
more  patience  and  power  of  expectation,  and  is  ready  to 
pay  the  full  price  for  the  great  future  pleasure  of  clumge. 
But  in  all  cases  it  is  not  that  the  noble  nature  loves 
monotony,  any  more  than  it  loves  darkness  or  pain.  But 
it  can  bear  with  it,  and  receive  a  high  pleasure  in  the  en- 
durance or  patience,  a  pleasure  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  this  world ;  while  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the 
temporary  sameness,  but  rush  from  one  change  to  another, 
gradually  dull  the  edge  of  change  itself,  and  bring  a  shadow 
and  weariness  over  the  whole  world  from  which  there  is  no 
more  escape. 

§  88.  From  these  general  uses  of  variety  in  the  economy 
of  the  world,  we  may  at  once  understand  its  use  and  abuse 
in  architecture.  The  variety  of  the  Grothic  schools  is  the 
more  healthy  and  beautiful,  because  in  many  cases  it  is  en- 
tirely unstudied,  and  results,  not  from  mere  love  of  change, 
but  from  practical  necessities.    For  in  one  point  of  view 

1  rJobn  iii.  19.] 

'  [Compare  B^k^M  NeH,  |  7,  wliere  Ruakin  deseribet  the  diferent  leeUngi  whiek 
a  storm  at  raetam  would  emte  in  diferent  ordere  of  mind.] 
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Gothic  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  ratkmal  architecture, 
as  being  that  which  can  fit  itself  most  easily  to  all  services, 
vulgar  or  noble.     Undefined  in  its  slope  of  roof,  height  of 
shaft,  breadth  of  arch,  or  dispositicm  of  ground  plan,  it  can 
shrink  into  a  turret,  expand  into  a  hall,  coil  into  a  stair- 
case,  or  spring  into  a   spire,   with   undegraded    grace   and 
unexhausted  energy ;    and  whenever   it  finds    occasicm    for 
change  in  its  form  or  purpose,  it  submits  to  it  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  loss  either  to  its  unity  or  majesty, — ^subtle 
and  flexible  like  a  fiery  serpent,  but  ever  attentive  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.     And  it  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues 
of  the  Gothic  builders,  that  they  never  sufiered  ideas  of 
outside  S3m[mietries  and  consistencies  to  interfere  with  the 
real  use  and  value  of  what  they  did.     If  they  wanted  a 
window,  they  opened  one;  a  room,  they  added  one;  a  but- 
tress, they  built  one ;  utterly  regardless  of  any  established 
conventionalities  of  external  appearance,  knowing  (as  indeed 
it  always  happened)  that  such  daring  interruptions  of  the 
formal   plan   would    rather   give   additional  interest   to  its 
sjmmietry  than  injure   it.     So  that,  in  the  best    times  of 
Gothic,  a  useless  window  would  rather  have  been  opened 
in  an  unexpected  place  for  the  sake  of  the  surprise,  than 
a  useful   one  forbidden  for  the  sake  of  sjmMnetry.     Every 
successive  architect,  employed  upon  a  great  work,  built  the 
pieces  he  added  in  his  own  way,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
style  adopted  by  his  predecessors;  and  if  two  towers  were 
raised  in  nominal  correspondence  at  the  sides  of  a  cathedral 
front,  one  was  nearly  sure  to  be  diflTerent  from  the  other, 
and  in  each  the  style  at  the  top  to  be  different  from  the 
style  at  the  bottom.* 

§  89.  These  marked  variations  were,  however,  only  per- 
mitted as  part  of  the  great  system  of  perpetual  change 
which  ran  through  every  member  of  Gtothic  design,  and 
rendered  it  as  endless  a  field  for  the  beholder's  inquiry  as 

*  In  the  eighth  chapter  we  shall  see  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  sacrifice 
of  symmetry  to  convenience  in  the  arrangement  of  thej||^^WB  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  [p.  384].  ^^^^^ 
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for  the  builder's  imagination:  change,  whidh  in  the  best 
schools  is  subtle  and  delicate,  and  rendered  more  delightful 
by  intermingling  of  a  noble  monotony;  in  the  more  bair- 
baric  schools  is  somewhat  fantastic  and  redundant;  but,  in 
all,  a  necessary  and  constant  condition  of  the  life  of  the 
school.  Sometimes  the  variety  is  in  one  feature,  sometimes 
in  another;  it  may  be  in  the  capitals  or  crockets,  in  the 
niches  or  the  traceries,  or  in  all  together,  but  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  features  it  will  be  found  always.  If 
the  mouldings  ^-e  constant,  the  surface  sculpting  will 
change;  if  the  capitals  are  of  a  fixed  design,  the  tra- 
ceries will  change;  if  the  traceries  are  monotonous,  the 
capitals  will  change;  and  if  even,  as  in  some  fine  schools, 
the  early  English  for  example,  there  is  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation to  an  unvarying  type  of  mouldings,  capitals,  and 
floral  decoration,  the  variety  is  found  in  the  disposition  of 
the  masses,  and  in  the  figure  sculpture. 

§  40.  I  must  now  refer  for  a  moment,  before  we  quit 
the  consideration  of  this,  the  second  mental  element  of 
Gothic,  to  the  op^iing  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture^  in  which  the  distinction  was  drawn 
(§  2)^  between  man  gathering  and  man  governing;  between 
his  acceptance  of  the  sources  of  delight  from  nature,  imd 
his  development  of  authoritative  or  imaginative  power  ill 
their  arrangement:  for  the  two  mental  elements,  not  only 
of  Gothic,  but  of  aU  good  architecture,  which  we  have 
just  been  examining,  belong  to  it,  and  are  admirable  in  it, 
chiefly  as  it  is,  more  than  any  other  subject  of  art,  the 
work  of  man,  and  the  expression  of  the  average  power  of 
man.  A  pictiu^  or  poem  is  often  little  more  than  a  feeble 
utterance  of  man's  admiration  of  something  out  of  himself; 
but  architecture  approaches  more  to  a  creation  of  his  own, 
bom  of  his  necessities,  and  expressive  of  his  nature.  It  is 
also,  in  some  sort,  the  work  of  the  whole  race,  while  the 
picture  or  statue  is  the  work  of  one  only,  in  most  cases 

» [Vol.  vm.  p.  101.] 
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more  highly  gifted  than  his  fellows.  And  therefore  we  may 
expect  that  the  first  two  elements  of  good  architecture 
should  be  expressive  of  some  great  truths  commonly 
belonging  to  the  whole  race,  and  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood or  felt  by  them  in  all  their  work  that  they  do  under 
the  sun.  And  observe  what  they  are:  the  confession  of 
Imperfection,  and  the  confession  of  Desire  of  Change.  The 
building  of  the  bird  and  the  bee  needs  not  express  any- 
thing like  this.  It  is  perfect  and  unchanging.  But  just 
because  we  are  something  better  than  birds  or  bees,  our 
building  must  confess  that  we  have  not  reached  the  perfec- 
tion we  can  unagme,  and  cannot  rest  m  the  condition  we 
have  attained.  If  we  pretend  to  have  reached  either  per- 
fection or  satisfaction,  we  have  degraded  ourselves  and  our 
work.  Gk)d's  work  only  may  express  that;  but  ours 
may  never  have  that  sentence  written  upon  it, — "And 
behold,  it  was  very  good."^  And,  observe  again,  it  is  not 
merely  as  it  renders  the  edifice  a  book  of  various  know- 
ledge, or  a  mine  of  precious  thought,  that  variety  is  essen- 
tial to  its  nobleness.  The  vital  principle  is  not  the  love  of 
Knowledge^  but  the  love  of  Change.  It  is  that  strange 
(tisqttietude  of  the  Gk)thic  spirit  that  is  its  greatness;  Jthat 
restlessness  of  the  dreaming  mind,  that  wanders  hither  and 
thither  among  the  niches,  and  flickers  feverishly  around  the 
pinnacles,  and  frets  and  fades  in  labyrinthine  knots  and 
shadows  along  wall  and  roof,  and  yet  is  not  satisfied,  nor 
shall  be  satisfied.  The  Greek  coidd  stay  in  his  triglyph 
furrow,  and  be  at  peace ;  but  the  work  of  the  Gothic  heart  * 
is  fretwork  still,  and  it  can  neither  rest  in,  nor  from,  its 
labour,  but  must  pass  on,  sleeplessly,  until  its  lovfe  of  change 
shall  be  pacified  for  ever  in  the  change  that  must  come 
aUke  on  them  that  wake  and  them  that  sleep.* 

^  [Genesis  i.  31.] 

'  [Ruskin  wrote  *'  heart"  (as  below  p.  3^9,  line  8)^  and  so  the  word  reads  in  ed.  1, 
and  in  the  separate  issue  (On  the  Nature  of  Gothic  Architecture),  In  the  second 
and  ail  later  editions,  and  in  the  Kelmscott  and  later  reprint  of  the  chapter,  ^^art" 
was  substituted.] 

'  [See  1  Thessalonians  v.  10.] 
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§  41.  The  third  constituent  element  of  the  Grothic  mind 
was  stated  to  be  Naturalism  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  love  of 
natural  objects  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  effort  to  repre- 
sent them  frankly,  unconstrained  by  artistical  laws. 

This  characteristic  of  the  style  partly  follows  in  necessary 
connection  with  those  named  above.  For,  so  soon  as  the 
workman  is  left  free  to  represent  what  subjects  he  chooses, 
he  must  look  to  the  nature  that  is  round  him  for  material, 
and  will  endeavour  to  represent  it  as  he  sees  it,  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  according  to  the  skill  he  possesses,  and 
with  much  play  of  fancy,  but  with  small  respect  for  law. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  distinction  between  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  Western  and  Eastern  races,  even  when  both 
are  left  free;  the  Western,  or  Gothic,  delighting  most  in 
the  representation  of  facts,  and  the  Eastern  (Arabian,  Per- 
sian, and  Chinese)  in  the  harmony  of  colours  and  forms. 
Each  of  these  intellectual  dispositions  has  its  particular 
forms  of  error  and  abuse,  which,  though  I  have  often  before 
stated,^  I  must  here  again  briefly  explain;  and  this  the 
rather,  because  the  word  Naturalism  is,  in  one  of  its  senses, 
justly  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  the  questions  respect- 
ing the  real  relations  of  art  and  nature  are  so  many  and 
so  confused  throughout  all  the  schools  of  Europe  at  this 
day,  that  I  cannot  clearly  enunciate  any  single  truth  with- 
out appearing  to  admit,  in  fellowship  with  it,  some  kind  of 
error,  imless  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  in  entering  into 
such  an  analysis  of  the  subject  as  will  serve  us  for  general 
guidance. 

§  42.  We  are  to  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
arrangement  of  colours  and  lines  is  an  art  analogous  to 
the  composition*  of  music,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 

^  I  am  always  afraid  to  use  this  word  ^'Composition;"  it  is  so  utterly 
misused  in  the  general  parlance  respecting  art.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  divisions  of  art  into  '^  form^  composition,  and  colour,"  or  "  light 
and  shade  and  composition,"  or  '^  sentiment  and  composition,"  or  it  matters 

1  [See,  for  mstanoe,  above,  eh.  iv.  §§  43  mq.^  pp.  110  weq.] 
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repiesaitation  of  facts.  Good  colouring  does  not  necessarily 
convey  the  image  of  anything  but  itself.  It  consists  in 
certain  proportions  and  arrangements  of  ray^  of  light,  but 
not  in  likenesses  to  anything.  A  few  touches  of  certain 
greys  and  purples  laid  by  a  master's  hand  on  white  paper 
will  be  good  colouring;  as  more  touches  are  added  beside 
them,  we  may  find  out  that  they  were  intended  to  represoit 
a  dove's  neck,  and  we  may  praise,  as  the  drawing  advances, 
the  perfect  imitation  of  the  dove's  neck.^  But  the  good 
coloming  does  not  consist  in  that  imitation,  but  in  the 
abstract  qualities  and  relations  of  the  grey  and  purple. 

In  like  numner,  as  soon  as  a  great  sculptor  begins  to 
shape  his  work  out  of  the  block,  we  shall  see  that  its  lines 
are  nobly  arranged,  and  of  noble  character.  We  may  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  for  what  the  forms  are  intended, 
whether  they  are  of  man  or  beast,  of  vegetation  or  drapery. 
Their  likeness  to  anything  does  not  affect  their  nobleness. 
They  are  magnificent  forms,  and  that  is  all  we  need  care 
to  know  of  them,  in  order  to  say  whether  the  workman  is 
a  good  or  bad  sculptor. 

§  48.  Now  the  noblest  art  is  an  exact  unison  of  the 
abstract  value,  with  the  imitative  power,  of  forms  and 
colours.  It  is  the  noblest  composition,  used  to  express  the 
noblest  facts.  But  the  human  mind  cannot  in  general  unite 
the  two  perfections :  it  either  pursues  the  fact  to  the  neglect 

not  what  else  and  composition;  the  speakers  in  each  case  attaching  a  per- 
fectly different  meaning  to  the  word^  generally  an  indistinct  one,  and  always 
a  wrong  one.  Composition  is,  in  plain  English^  "putting  together/'  and  it 
means  the  putting  together  of  lines,  of  forms,  of  colours,  of  shades,  or  of 
ideas.  Painters  compose  in  colour,  compose  in  thought,  compose  in  form^ 
and  compose  in  effect;  the  word  being  of  use  merely  in  order  to  express  a 
scientific,  disciplined,  and  inventive  arrangement  of  any  of  these,  instead  of 
a  merely  natural  or  accidental  one.^ 

^  FRuskin  was  thinking  perhaps  of  Turner's  sketch  of  a  dove  at  Famley  which  he 
greatly  admired  (see  On  the  Old  Road,  1899,  iii.  §  281),  and  of  William  Hunt's  dove, 
which  his  Bother  had  just  bought  (see  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  No.  145).] 

'  {For  Raskin's  full  discussions  of  composition  in  art,  see  Elements  of  Drawing, 
Letter  ilL,  and  Modem  Paintere,  voL  v.  pt.  viii.  ch.  i.] 
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of  the  composition,  or  pursues  the  composition  to  the  neglect 
of  the  fact. 

§  44.  And  it  is  intended  by  the  Deity  that  it  should  do 
this:  the  best  art  is  not  always  wanted.  Facts  are  often 
wanted  without  art,  as  in  a  geological  diagram;  and  art 
often  without  facts,  as  in  a  Turkey  carpet.  And  most  men 
have  been  made  capable  of  giving  either  one  or  the  other, 
but  not  both;  only  one  or  two,  the  very  highest,  can  give 
both. 

Observe  then.  Men  are  universally  divided,  as  respects 
their  artdstical  qualifications,  into  three  great  classes ;  a  right, 
a  left,  and  a  centre.  On  the  right  side  are  the  men  of 
facts,  on  the  left  the  men  of  design,"^  in  the  centre  the  men 
of  both.' 

The  three  classes  of  course  pass  into  each  other  by  im- 
perceptible gradations.  The  men  of  facts  are  hardly  ever 
altogether  without  powers  of  design ;  the  men  of  design  are 
always  in  some  measure  cognizant  of  facts ;  and  as  each  class 
possesses  more  or  less  of  the  powers  of  the  opposite  one,  it 
approaches  to  the  character  of  the  central  class.  Few  xm&i^ 
even  in  that  central  rank,  are  so  exactly  throned  on  the 
summit  of  the  crest  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  to  in- 
cline in  the  least  one  way  or  the  other,  embracing  both 
horizons  with  their  glance.  Now  each  of  these  classes  has, 
as  I  above  said,  a  healthy  function  in  the  world,  and  cor- 
relative diseases  or  unhealthy  functions ;  and,  when  the  work 
of  either  of  them  is  seen  in  its  morbid  condition,  we  are 
apt  to  find  fault  with  the  class  of  workmen,  instead  of  find- 
ing fault  only  with  the  particular  abuse  which  has  perverted 
their  action. 

§  45.  Let  us  first  take  an  instance  of  the  healthy  action 

*  Design  is  used  in  this  place  as  expressive  of  the  power  to  arrange  lines 
and  colours  nobly.  By  facts,  I  mean  £ftcts  perceived  by  the  eye  and  mind,  not 
facts  accumulated  by  knowledge.  See  the  chapter  on  Roman  Renaissance 
(Vol  III.  Chap.  II.)  for  this  distinction  [§§  6  seq,,  "  Pride  of  Science  "]. 

^  [With  the  distinction  here  drawn  compare  The  Two  PaikSf  Lecture  i.  C  Con- 
ventional Art").] 
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of  the  three  classes  on  a  simple  subject,  so  as  fiilly  to 
understand  the  distinction  between  them,  and  then  we  shall 
more  easily  examine  the  corruptions  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Fig.  1  in  Plate  6  is  a  spray  of  vine  with  a  bough  of  dierry- 
tree,  which  I  have  outlined  fix)m  nature  as  accurately  as 
I  could,  without  in  the  least  endeavouring  to  compose  or 
arrange  the  form.  It  is  a  simple  piece  of  fact-work,  healthy 
and  good  as  such,  and  useful  to  any  one  who  wanted  to 
know  plain  truths  about  tendrils  of  vines,  but  there  is  no 
attempt  at  design  in  it.  Plate  19  below,  represents  a  branch 
of  vine  used  to  decorate  the  angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  It 
is  faithful  as  a  representation  of  vine,  and  yet  so  designed 
that  every  leaf  serves  an  architectural  purpose,  and  could 
not  be  spared  from  its  place  without  harm.  This  is  central 
work;  fact  and  design  together.  Fig.  2  in  Plate  6  is  a 
spandril  from  St.  Mark's,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  vine 
are  dimly  suggested,  the  object  of  the  design  being  merely 
to  obtain  graceful  lines,  and  well-proportioned  masses  upon 
the  gold  ground.  There  is  not  the  least  attempt  to  inform 
the  i  spectator  of  any  facts  about  the  growth  of  the  vine ; 
there  are  no  stalks  or  tendrils, — ^merely  running  bands  with 
leaves  emergent  from  them,  of  which  nothing  but  the  out- 
line is  taken  from  the  vine,  and  even  that  imperfectly.  This 
is  design,  imregardful  of  facts. 

Now  the  work  is,  in  all  these  three  cases,  perfectly 
healthy.  Fig.  1  is  not  bad  work  because  it  has  not  design, 
nor  Fig.  2  bad  work  because  it  has  not  facts.  The  object 
of  the  one  is  to  give  pleasure  through  truth,  and  of  the 
other  to  give  pleasure  through  composition.  And  both  are 
right. 

What,  then,  are  the  diseased  operations  to  which  the 
three  classes  of  workmen  are  liable  ? 

§  46.  Primarily,  two ;  affecting  the  two  inferior  classes ; 
1st,  When    either  of  those   two  classes  Despises  the 

other ; 
2nd,  When  either  of  the  two  classes  Envies  the  other ; 
producing,  therefore,  four  forms  of  dangerous  error. 
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First,  when  the  men  of  facts  despise  design.  This  is 
the  error  of  the  common  Dutch  painters,  of  merely  imita- 
tive painters  of  still  life,  flowers,  etc.,  and  other  men  who, 
having  either  the  gift  of  accurate  imitation  or  strong  sym- 
pathies with  nature,  suppose  that  all  is  done  when  the  imi- 
tation is  perfected  or  sympathy  expressed.  A  large  body  of 
English  landscapists  come  into  this  class,  including  most 
clever  sketchers  horn  nature,  who  fancy  that  to  get  a  sky 
of  true  tone,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  or  sweep  of  shower 
faithfully  expressed,  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  art.  These 
men  are  generally  themselves  answerable]^  for  much  of  their 
deadness  of  feeling  to  the  higher  qualities  of  composition. 
They  probably  have  not  originally  the  high  gifts  of  design, 
but  they  lose  such  powers  as  they  originally  possessed  by 
despising,  and  refusing  to  study,  the  results  of  great  power 
of  design  in  others.  Their  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
being  accurate,  they  are  usually  presumptuous  and  self-con- 
ceited, and  gradually  become  incapable  of  adminng  anything 
but  what  is  like  their  own  works.  They  see  nothing  in 
the  works  of  great  designers  but  the  faults,  and  do  harm 
almost  incalculable  in  the  European  society  of  the  present 
day  by  sneering  at  the  compositions  of  llie  greatest  men 
of  the  earlier  ages,*  because  they  do  not  absolutely  tally 
with  their  own  ideas  of  "Nature." 

§  47.  The  second  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of  design 
despise  facts.  All  noble  design  must  deal  with  facts  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  there  is  no  food  for  it  but  in  nature.  The 
best  colourist  invents  best  by  taking  hints  trom  natural 
colours ;  from  birds,  skies,  or  groups  of  figures.  And  if,  in 
the  delight  of  inv^iting  fantastic  colour  and  form,  the  truths 
of  nature  are  wilfully  neglected,  the  intellect  becomes  com- 
paratively decrepit,  and  that  state  of  art  results  which  we  find 
among  iJie  Chinese.  The  Greek  designers  delighted  in  the 
facts  of  the  himian  form,  and  became  great  in  consequence ; 

*  ''Earlier/  that  is  to  say,  pre-Raphaelite  ages.  Men  of  this  stamp 
will  praise  Claude,  and  such  other  comparatively  debased  artists;  bat  they 
cannot  taste  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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but  the  facts  of  lower  nature  were  disregarded  fay  them,  and 
their  inferior  ornament  became,  therefiore,  dead  and  valueless. 

§  48.  The  third  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of  taclM 
envy  design;  that  is  to  say,  when,  having  only  imitative 
powers,  they  refuse  to  employ  those  powers  upon  the  visiUe 
world  around  them;  but,  having  been  taught  that  com- 
position is  the  end  of  art,  strive  to  obtain  the  inventive 
powers  which  nature  has  denied  them,  study  nothing  but 
the  works  of  reputed  designers,  and  perish  in  a  fimgous 
growth  of  plagiarism  and  laws  of  art. 

Here  was  the  great  error  of  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  ^ 
it  is  the  error  of  the  meanest  kind  of  men  that  employ  them* 
selves  in  painting,  and  it  is  the  most  fatal  of  all,  rendering 
those  who  fall  into  it  utterly  useless,  incapable  of  helping 
the  world  with  either  truth  or  fancy,  whUe,  in  aU  probabiUty, 
they  deceive  it  by  base  resemblances  of  both,  until  it  hardly 
recognizes  truth  or  fancy  when  they  really  exist. 

§  49.  The  fourth  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of  design 
envy  facts;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  temptation  of  closely 
imitating  nature  leads  them  to  forget  their  own  proper 
ornamental  function,  and  when  they  lose  the  power  of  the 
composition  for  the  sake  of  graphic  truth;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  hawthorn  moulding  so  often  spoken  of  round  the 
porch  of  Bourges  Cathedral,*  which,  though  very  lovely,  might 
perhaps,  as  we  saw  above,  have  been  better,  if  the  old  builder, 
in  his  excessive  desire  to  make  it  look  like  hawthorn,  had  not 
painted  it  green. 

§  50.  It  is,  however,  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  the  two 
morbid  conditions  to  which  the  men  of  facts  are  liable  are 
much  more  dangerous  and  harmful  than  those  to  which  the 
men  of  design  are  liable.  The  morbid  state  of  men  of 
design  injures  themselves  only;  that  of  the  men  of  facts 
injures  the  whole  world.     The  Chinese  porcelain-painter  is, 

^  [In  the  case  of  painters  and  critics  such  as  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont  (1753-1827), 
mentioned  below  (§  60)^  who  is  dted  in  Modem  Painterf,  vol.  L^  as  ^^a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  degradation  into  which  the  human  mind  may  fidl "  (VoL  III.  p.  45  n.)/] 

*  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  70,  and  above,  p.  110.] 
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indeed,  not  so  great  a  man  as  he  might  be,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  break  everything  that  is  not  porcelain:  but 
the  modem  English  £Etct-hunter,  despising  design,  wants  to 
destroy  everything  that  does  not  agree  with  his  own  notions 
of  truth,  and  becomes  the  most  dangerous  and  despicable 
of  iconoclasts,  excited  by  egotism  instead  of  religion.  Again : 
the  Bourges  sculptor,  painting  his  hawthorns  green,  did  in- 
deed somewhat  hurt  the  effect  of  his  own  beautiful  design, 
but  did  not  prevent  any  one  from  loving  hawthorn :  but  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  trying  to  make  Constable  paint  grass 
brown  instead  of  green,^  was  setting  himself  between  Con- 
stable and  nature,  blinding  the  painter,  and  blasphemmg 
the  work  of  GkxL 

§  51.  So  much,  then,  of  the  diseases  of  the  inferior  classes, 
caused  by  their  envying  or  despising  each  other.  It  is  evident 
that  the  men  of  the  central  class  cannot  be  liable  to  any 
morbid  operation  of  this  kind,  they  possessing  the  powers 
of  both. 

But  there  is  another  order  of  diseases  which  affect  all  the 
three  classes,  considered  with  respect  to  their  pursuit  of  facts. 
For  observe,  all  the  three  classes  are  in  some  d^^ree  pursuers 
of  facts;  even  the  men  of  design  not  being  in  any  case 
altogether  independent  of  external  truth.  Now,  considering 
them  all  as  more  or  less  searchers  after  truth,  there  is  another 
triple  division  to  be  made  of  them.  Everything  presented 
to  them  in  nature  has  good  and  evil  mingled  in  it :  and  artists, 
considered  as  searchers  after  truth,  are  again  to  be  divided 
into  three  great  classes,  a  right,  a  left,  and  a  centre.  Those 
on  the  right  perceive,  and  pursue,  the  good,  and  leave  the 
evil:  those  in  the  centre,  the  greatest,  perceive  and  pursue 
the  good  and  evil  together,  the  whole  thing  as  it  verily  is: 
those  on  the  left  perceive  and  pursue  the  evil,  and  leave 
the  good. 

§  52.  The  first  class,  I  say,  take  the  good  and  leave  the 
evil.     Out  of  whatever  is  presented  to  them,  they  gather 

1  [See  VoL  HI.  p.  45  ».] 
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what  it  has  of  grace,  and  life,  and  light,  and  holiness,  and 
leave  all,  or  at  least  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  rest  un- 
drawn. The  faces  of  their  figures  express  no  evil  passions; 
the  skies  of  their  landscapes  are  without  storm;  the 
prevalent  character  of  their  colour  is  brightness,  and  of 
their  chiaroscuro  fulness  of  light.  The  early  Italian  and 
Flemish  painters,  Angelico  and  Hemling,  Perugino,  Francia, 
Raffaelle  in  his  best  time,  John  Bellini,  and  our  own 
Stothard,  belong  eminently  to  this  class.^ 

§  58.  The  second,  or  greatest  class,  render  all  that  they 
see  in  nature  xmhesitatingly,  with  a  kind  of  divine  grasp 
and  government  of  the  whole,  sympathizing  with  all  the 
good,  and  yet  confessing,  permittii^,  and  bringing  good 
out  of  the  evil  also.  Their  subject  is  infinite  as  nature, 
their  colour  equally  balanced  between  splendour  and  sad- 
ness, reaching  occasionally  the  highest  degrees  of  both,  and 
their  chiaroscuro  equally  balanced  between  light  and  shade. 

The  principal  men  of  this  class  are  Michael  Angelo, 
LfConardo,  Giotto,  Tintoret,  and  Turner.  Rafiaelle  in  his 
second  time,  Titian,  and  Rubens  are  transitional;  the  fibrst 
inclining  to  the  eclectic,  and  the  last  two  to  the  impure 
class,  Bafiaelle  rarely  giving  all  the  evil,  Titian  and  Rubens 
rarely  aU  the  good.* 

§  54.  The  last  class  perceive  and  imitate  evil  only.  They 
cannot  draw  the  trunk  of  a  tree  without  blasting  and 
shattering  it,  nor  a  sky  except  covered  with  stormy  clouds; 
they  delight  in  the  beggary  and  brutality  of  the  hirnian  race ; 
their  colour  is  for  the  most  part  subdued  or  lurid,  and  the 
greater  spaces  of  their  pictures  are  occupied  by  darkness. 

^  [For  the  "  purism  "  of  Fra  Angelico — its  strength  and  its  weakness— see  Modem 
PainterM,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  332) ;  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  4 ;  and  Etkics  qfthe  Dust,  §§  S6,  86. 
The  true  spelling  of  the  next  painter's  name  (as  researches  later  than  the  date  of  this 
book  have  shown)^  is  Hans  Memlinc  (14dO-l^^X  ^®  ^"^  Angelico,  we  majr  call  him, 
of  Flanders.  For  Perugino,  Francia,  and  the  early  Raffaelle  in  this  connection,  see 
Modem  PainterMy  voL  iL  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  330^331).  For  Stothard,  as  ''the  Angelico 
of  England,"  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  194) ;  voL  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  6 ;  and 
The  Cestue  of  Aglaia^  §  80.  For  John  Bellini,  see  The  RekUum  between  Michael  Angela 
and  Tintoret.] 

'  [For  these  painters,  see  General  Index ;  and  in  rM^d  to  their  relative  ranks^ 
see  the  class  list  drawn  up  by  Ruskin  in  1845,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xxxiv.-xxzv.,  and  the 
references  to  other  lists  there  noted.] 
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Happily  the  examples  of  this  class  are  seldom  seen  in 
perfection.  Salvator  Rosa  and  Caravaggio  are  the  most 
characteristic:  the  other  men  belonging  to  it  approach 
towards  the  central  rank  by  imperceptible  gradations,  as 
they  perceive  and  represent  more  and  more  of  good.  But 
Mmillo,  Zurbaran,  Camillo  Procaccini,  Rembrandt,  and 
Teniers,  all  belong  naturally  to  this  lower  class.^ 

§  55.  Now,  observe:  the  three  classes  into  which  artists 
were  previously  divided,  of  men  of  fact,  men  of  design, 
and  men  of  both,  are  all  of  Divine  institution ;  but  of  these 
latter  three,  the  last  is  in  nowise  of  Divine  institution.  It 
is  entirely  hiunan,  and  the  men  who  belong  to  it  have  sunk 
into  it  by  their  own  faults.  They  are,  so  fiEu*  forth,  either 
useless  or  harmful  men.  It  is  indeed  good  that  evil  should 
be  occasionally  represented,  even  in  its  worst  forms,  but 
never  that  it  shoidd  be  taken  delight  in:  and  the  mighty 
men  of  the  central  class  will  always  give  us  all  that  is 
needful  of  it ;  sometimes,  as  Hogarth  did,  dwelling  upon 
it  bitterly  as  satirists,  —  but  this  with  the  more  effect, 
because  they  will  neither  exaggerate  it,  nor  represent  it 
mercilessly,  and  without  the  atoning  points  that  all  evil 
shows  to  a  Divinely  guided  glance,  even  at  its  deepest. 
So  then,  though  the  third  dass  wiU  always,  I  fear,  m  some 
measure  exist,  the  two  necessary  classes  are  only  the 
first  two:  and  this  is  so  Ceu*  acknowledged  by  the  general 

^  [Here,  agmin,  for  rSalvmtor,  Rembrmndt,  and  Teniers^  see  General  Index.  For 
Marillo  and  the  development  of  Raskin's  attitude  towards  him,  see  note  at  VoL  lU. 
p.  635.  For  Carayaggio,  see  in  VoL  XII.  BevUw  ^ Lord IAnd$a^9  OkritOanAH,  §  90; 
and  Modem  FanUere,  voL  iii.  ch.  ilL  §  12^  ch.  xvL  §  18.  Zarbaran  is  not  elsewhere 
referred  to  by  Rnsldn ;  for  good  examples  of  him,  see  National  GaUery,  Nos.  230^ 
232.  For  Camillo  Procacdm,  see  Modem  PahUen,  toL  iL  (VoL  IV.  p.  202).  In  one 
draft  of  this  §  64  the  following  altematiye  or  footnote  to  the  second  pazagraph 
occurs: — 

**  I  do  not  mean  in  this  general  statement  to  include  wprkmen^  each  aa 
John  Martin^  whom  I  do  not  regard  as  painters  at  alL  Martin's  works  are 
merely  a  common  manniactore^  as  much  makeable  to  order  as  a  tear-tray  or 
a  coal-scuttle— such  may  be  made  and  sold  by  the  most  respectable  peopl^ 
to  any  extent,  without  ue  least  discredit  to  their  characters.  But  I  spieak 
of  men  really  deserring  to  be  cadled  painters,  such  as  Zurbaian  or  Sahator ; 
and  of  worln  which  involTO  raal  skill  and  certain  imagery  truly,  though 
coarsely  terrible.'' 
For  Martin,  see  VoL  L  p.  243,  and  VoL  IIL  pp.  36,  3a] 
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sense  of  men,  that  the  basest  class  has  been  confoundec 
with  the  second;  and  painters  have  been  divided  commonlj 
only  into  two  ranks,  now  known,  I  believe,  throughoul 
Europe  by  the  names  which  they  first  received  in  Italy 
'^Fnristi  and  Naturalisti."  Since,  however,  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  the  degraded  or  evil-loving  dass,  thougii 
less  defined  than  that  of  the  Puristi,  is  just  as  vast  as  it  is 
indistinct,  this  division  has  done  infinite  dishonour  to  the 
great  faithful  painters  of  nature:  and  it  has  long  been  one 
of  the  objects  I  have  had  most  at  heart  to  show^  that,  in 
reality,  the  Purists,  in  their  sanctity,  are  less  separated  finoni 
these  natural  painters  than  the  Sensualists  in  their  foulness ; 
and  that  the  difference,  though  less  discernible,  is  in  realitji 
greater,  between  the  man  who  pursues  evil  for  its  own  sake, 
and  him  who  bears  with  it  for  the  sake  of  truth,  than 
between  this  latter  and  the  man  who  will  not  endure  it 
at  alL 

§    56.    LfCt    us,   then,   endeavour    briefly   to    marie    the 
I  real  relations  of  these  three  vast  ranks  of  men,  whom   I 

y  shall    call,  for  convenience    in  speaking  of   them.  Purists, 

'  Naturalists,  and  Sensualists;   not   that  these  terms  express 

^  their   real    characters,  but    I    know  no  word,  and    cannot 

coin  a  convenient  one,  which  would  accurately  express 
the  opposite  of  Purist  ;  and  I  keep  the  terms  Purist 
and  Naturalist  in  order  to  comply,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  established  usage  of  language  on  the  Continent.^  Now, 
observe:  in  saying  that  nearly  everything  presented  to  us 
in  nature  has  mingling  in  it  of  good  and  evil,^  I  do  not 
mean  that  nature  is  conceivably  improvable,  or  that  any- 
thing that  God  has  made  could  be  called  evil,  if  we  could 
see  far  enough  into  its  uses,  but  that,  with  respect  to 
immediate   effects    or   appearances,    it   may   be   so,  just   as 

^  [Rusk in  rotumed  to  the  subject  in  the  third  volnme  of  Modem  Painters:  see  the 
next  note.] 

'  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  2,  where  Raskin  similarly  divides  "  true 
idealism"  into  purist^  naturalist^  and  grotesque.] 

^  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iiL^  pref,  §  4,  wnere  Ruskin  replies  to  a  criticism  on 
this  passage.] 
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the  hard  rind  or  bitter  kernel  of  a  fruit  may  be  an  evil 
to  the  eater,  though  in  the  one  is  the  protection  of  the 
fruit,  and  in  the  other  its  continuance.  The  Purist,  there- 
fore, does  not  mend  nature,  but  receives  from  nature  and 
from  Gkxl  that  which  is  good  for  him;  while  the  Sensualist 
fills  himself  ''with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat/' 
Luke  XV.  16. 

The  three  classes  may,  therefore,  be  likened  to  men 
reaping  wheat,  of  which  the  Purists  take  the  fine  flour, 
and  the  Sensualists  the  cha£P  and  straw,  but  the  Naturalists 
take  all  home,  and  make  their  cake  of  the  one,  and  their 
couch  of  the  other. 

§  57.  For  instance.  We  know  more  certainly  every  day 
that  whatever  appears  to  us  harmful  in  the  universe  has 
some  beneficent  or  necessary  operation;  that  the  storm 
which  destroys  a  harvest  brightens  the  sunbeams  for  harvests 
yet  unsown,  and  that  the  volcano  which  buries  a  city  pre- 
serves a  thousand  from  destruction.  But  the  evil  is  not 
for  the  time  less  fearful,  because  we  have  learned  it  to  be 
necessary  ;  and  we  easily  understand  the  timidity  or  the 
tenderness  of  the  spirit  which  would  withdraw  itself  from 
the  presence  of  desbnction,  and  create  in  its  imagination  a 
world  of  which  the  peace  should  be  unbroken,  in  which  the 
sky  should  not  darken  nor  the  sea  rage,  in  which  the  leaf 
should  not  change  nor  the  blossom  wither.  That  man  is 
greater,  however,  who  contemplates  with  an  equal  mind  the 
alternations  of  terror  and  of  beauty ;  who,  not  rejoicing  less 
beneath  the  sunny  sky,  can  bear  also  to  watch  the  bars  of 
twilight  narrowing  on  the  horizon  ;  and^  not  less  sensible 
to  the  blessing  of  the  peace  of  nature,  can  rejoice  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  ordinances  by  which  that  peace  is 
protected  and  secured.  But  separated  from  both  by  an 
immeasurable  distance  would  be  the  man  who  delighted  in 
convulsion  and  disease  for  their  own  sake;  who  found  his 
daily  food  in  the  disorder  of  nature  mingled  with  the 
sufiering  of  humanity;  and  watched  joyfully  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Angel  whose  appointed  work  is  to  destroy  as 
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well  as  to  accuse,  while  the  comers  of  the  house  of  feasting 
were  struck  by  the  wind  firom  the  wilderness.^ 

§  58.  And  far  more  is  this  true,  when  the  subject  of 
contemplation  is  humanity  itself.  The  passions  of  man- 
kind are  partly  protective,  partly  beneficent,  like  tbe  chaff 
and  grain  of  the  com;  but  none  without  their  use^  none 
without  nobleness  when  seen  in  balanced  unity  with  tte 
rest  of  the  spirit  which  they  are  charged  to  defend.  The 
passions  of  which  the  end  is  the  continuance  of  the  mce: 
the  indignation  which  is  to  arm  it  agamst  ir^usticie,  or 
strength^i  it  to  resist  wanton  injury;  and  the  fear*  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  prudence,  reverence,  and  awe,  are  att 
honourable  and  beautiful,  so  l<mg  as  man  is  r^^arded  in  his 
relations  to  the  existing  world.  The  religiQus  Purist,  striv* 
ing  to  conceive  him  withdrawn  fimn  those  relaticns»  effiMea 
from  the  countenance  the  traces  of  all  transitcnry  passicHip 
illumines  it  with  holy  hope  and  love,  and  seals  it  with  the 
serenity  of  heavenly  peace  ;  he  eonceab  the  fenns  of  the 
body  by  the  deep-folded  garment,  or  else  represents  them 
mkler  severely  chastened  types,  and  would  rather  paint 
them  emaciated  by  the  fest,  or  pale  from  the  torture,  than 
strengthened  by  exertion,  or  flushed  by  emotion.  But  the 
great  Naturalist  takes  the  human  being  in  its  wholeness^ 
in  its  mortal  as  well  as  its  spiritual  strength.  Capable  of 
sounding  and  sjonpathizing  with  the  whole  range  of  its 
passions,  he  briii^  one  majestic  harmony  out  of  them  ail; 
he  represents  it  fearlessly  in  all  its  acts  and  thoughts^  in 
its  haste,  its  anger,  its  sensuality,  and  its  pride,  as  w^  as 
in  its  fortitude  or  frdth,  but  makes  it  noble  ixx  them  all; 
he  casts  aside  the  veil  from  the  body,  and  bdbolds  the 
mysteries  of  its  form  like  an  angel  looking  down  on  an 
inferior  creature:  there  is  nothing  which  he  is  reluctant  to 
behold^  nothing  that  he  is  ashamed  to  confess  ;    with  aU 

*  Not  selfish  fear^  caused  by  want  of  trust  in  Ood,  or  of  resolution  in 
th*  soul.  Compare  Modem  Pmnter»y  voL  it  pt.  ilL  section  1,  cliap%  sin. 
§  27  [Vol.  IV.  p.  199]. 

1  [Joki.19.) 
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that  Uves,  triumphing,  falling,  or  suffering,  he  chums  kindred, 
either  in  majesty  or  in  mercy,  yet  standmg,  in  a  sort,  afar 
off,  unmoved  even  in  the  deepness  of  his  sympathy ;  for  the 
spirit  within  hun  is  too  thoughtful  to  be  grieved,  too  brave 
to  be  af^mlled,  and  too  piure  to  be  polluted. 

§  59.  How  fSar  beneath  these  two  ranks  of  m^i  shall 
we  place,  in  the  scale  of  being,  those  whose  pleasure  is 
only  in  sin  or  in  suffering;  who  habitually  contem{^te 
humanity  in  poverty  or  decrepitude,  fury  or  sensuality; 
whose  works  are  either  tanptations  to  its  weakness,  or 
triumphs  over  its  ruin,  and  recognize  no  other  subjects  for 
thought  or  admiration  than  the  subtlety  of  the  robber,  the 
r^e  of  the  soldier,  or  the  joy  of  the  Sybarite?  It  seems 
strange,  when  thus  definitely  stated,  that  such  a  school 
should  exist.  Yet  consider  a  little  what  gaps  and  blanks 
would  disfigure  our  gallery  and  chamber  waUs,  in  plaees 
that  we  have  long  approached  with  reverence,  if  every 
picture,  every  statue,  were  removed  from  them,  of  whidi 
the  subject  was  either  the  vice  or  the  misery  of  mankind, 
portrayed  without  any  moral  purpose ;  consider  the  innumer- 
able groups  having  reference  merely  to  various  forms  of 
passion,  low  or  high:  drunken  revdks  and  brawls  among 
peasants,  gambling  or  fighting  scenes  among  soldiers,  amours 
and  intrigues  among  every  class,  iMiita)  battle  pieces,  banditti 
subjects,  gluts  of  torture  and  death  in  famine,  wreck,  or 
slaughter,  for  the  sake  merely  of  the  exritema[it, — that 
quickening  and  sup{rfing  of  the  dull  sj^rit  that  cannot  be 
gained  for  it  but  1^  bathing  it  in  blood,  afterward  to  wither 
back  into  stained  and  stiffened  i^thy ;  and  then  that  whde 
vast  false  heaven  of  sensual  passion,  iiill  of  nymphs,  sa^yn^ 
graces,  goddesses,  and  I  know  not  what,  from  its  high  sev^itk 
circle  in  Correggio's  Antiope,^  down  to  the  Grecized  baUet- 
dancers  and  smirking  Cupiih  of  the  Parisian  upbolstoer. 
Sweep  away  all  this,  r^norselessly,  and  see  how  much  art 
we  should  have  left. 

I  \S&^  Modtrn  Htmien,  toI.  liL  ch.  ▼.  §  4.} 
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§  60.  And  yet  these  are  only  the  grossest  manifestaticMDS 
of  the  tendency  of  the  schooL  There  are  subtler,  jtA  not 
less  certain,  signs  of  it  in  the  wmks  of  men  who  stand 
high  in  the  worid's  list  of  sacred  painters.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  reader  was  surimsed  when  I  named  Murillo  annong 
the  men  of  this  third  rank.  Yet,  go  into  the  Dulwich 
Gallery,  and  meditate  for  a  little  over  that  mudi  cdebrated 
picture  of  the  two  b^^gar  boys,  one  eating,  lying  on  the 
ground,  the  other  standing  bnide  hiuL^  We  have  among 
our  own  painters  one  who  cannot  indeed  be  set  beside 
Murillo  as  a  painter  of  Madonnas,  for  he  is  a  pure  Naturalist, 
and,  never  having  seen  a  Madonna,  does  not  paint  any ;  but 
who,  as  a  painter  of  b^^gar  or  peasant  boys,  may  be  set 
beside  Murillo,  or  any  one  else, — W.  Huntl'  He  loves 
peasant  boys,  because  he  finds  them  more  roughly  and 
picturesquely  dressed,  and  more  healthily  coloured,  than 
others.  And  he  paints  all  that  he  sees  in  them  fearlessly; 
all  the  health  and  humour,  and  freshness  and  vitality, 
together  with  such  awkwardness  and  stupidity,  and  what  else 
of  negative  or  positive  harm  there  may  be  in  the  creature; 
but  yet  so  that  on  the  whole  we  love  it,  and  find  it  periiaps 
even  beautiful,  or  if  not,  at  least  we  see  that  there  is  capar* 
bility  of  good  in  it,  rather  than  of  evil ;  and  all  is  lighted 
up  by  a  sunshine  and  sweet  colour  that  makes  the  smock 
frock  as  precious  as  cloth  of  gold.  But  look  at  those  two 
ragged  and  vicious  vagrants  that  Murillo  has  gathered  out 
of  the  street.  You  smile  at  first,  because  they  are  eating 
so  natiually,  and  their  roguery  is  so  complete.  But  is  there 
an3rthing  else  than  roguery  there,  or  was  it.  well  for  the 
painter  to  give  his  time  to  the  painting  of  those  repulsive 
and  wicked  children  ?  Do  you  feel  moved  with  any  charity 
towards  children  as  you  look  at  them?  Are  we  the  least 
more  likely  to  take  any  interest  in  ragged  schools,  or  to 
help  the  next  pauper  child  that  comes  in  our  way,  because 

^  [The  picture  is  No.  224  (formerly  286).     Raskin  allades  to  it  anin  in  Ariadne 

FhrerUina,  §  143.     For  bis  attitude  to  Murillo  generally^  see  note  in  Vol  III.  p.  635.1 

'  [See  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  and  compare  Modem  Pamtere,  vol.  iii.  ch.  viL  §  7.J 
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the  painter  has  shown  us  a  cunning  beggar  feeding  greedily  ? 
Mark  the  choice  of  the  act.  He  might  have  shown  hunger 
in  other  ways,  and  given  interest  to  even  this  act  of  eating, 
by  making  the  face  wasted,  or  the  eye  wistfuL  But  he 
did  not  care  to  do  this.  He  deUghted  merely  in  the  dis- 
gusting manner  of  eating,  the  food  filling  the  cheek;  the 
boy  is  not  hungry,  else  he  would  not  turn  round  to  talk 
and  grin  as  he  eats. 

§  61.  But  observe  another  point  in  the  lower  figure.  It 
lies  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  towards  the 
spectator;  not  because  it  would  have  lain  less  easily  in 
another  attitude,^  but  that  the  painter  may  draw,  and  ex- 
hibit, the  grey  dust  engrained  in  the  foot.  Do  not  call 
this  the  painting  of  nature:  it  is  mere  delight  in  foulness. 
The  lesson,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  picture,  is  not  one  whit 
the  stronger.  We  all  know  that  a  beggar's  bare  foot  cannot 
be  clean;  there  is  no  need  to  thrust  its  degradation  into 
the  light,  as  if  no  human  imagination  were  vigorous  enough 
for  its  conception.  I 

§  62.  The  position  of  the  Sensualists,  in  treatment  of 
landscape,  is  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  that  of  the 
figure,  because  even  the  wildest  passions  of  nature  are 
noble:  but  the  inclination  is  manifested  by  carelessness  in 
marking  generic  form  in  trees  and  flowers:  by  their  pre- 
ferring confused  and  uregular  airangements  of  foliage  or 
foregroimd  to  sjmimetrical  and  simple  grouping;  by  their 
general  choice  of  such  picturesqueness  as  results  from  decay, 
disorder,  and  disease,  rather  than  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  the  perfection  of  the  things  in  which  it  is  foimd  ;fand 
by  their  imperfect  rendering  of  {the  elements  of  strength  and 
beauty  in  all  things.  I  propose  to  work  out  this  subject 
fully  in  the  last  volume  of  Modem  Painters  ;  ^  but  I  trust  that 
enough  has  been  here  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  relations  of  the  three  great  classes  of  artists,  and  therefore 
also  the  kinds  of  morbid  condition  into  which  the  two  higher 

^  [The  last  yolame  tnmad  oat  to  be  three.     RuBkiii  treated  the  subject  in  Tmrious 
places  of  all  three  ▼olames ;  bat  espeeiallj  in  troL  iiL  ch.  iy.-yiii.^  voA  toL  ▼.  pt.  iz.] 
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(for  the  last  bas  no  other  than  a  morbid  coadition)  are  liable 
to  tdL  For,  sinoe  the  function  of  the  Naturalists  is  to  re- 
presoit,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  whole  of  nature,  and  of  the 
Purists  to  represent  what  is  abscdutdy  good  for  some  special 
purpose  or  time,  it  is  evident  that  both  are  liable  to  err 
from  shortness  of  sight,  and  the  last  also  from  weakness  of 
judgment.  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  both  may  err  from 
shortness  of  sight,  from  not  seeing  all  that  there  is  in  nature ; 
seeing  only  the  outside  of  things,  or  those  points  of  them 
which  bear  least  <m  the  matter  in  hand  For  instance,  a 
modem  ccmtinental  Naturalist  sees  the  anatomy  of  a  limb 
thoroughly,  but  does  not  see  its  colour  against  the  sky, 
which  latter  fact  is  to  a  painter  far  the  more  important  ci 
the  two.  And  because  it  is  always  easier  to  see  liie  sur&ee 
than  the  depth  of  things,  the  full  sight  of  them  requiring 
the  highest  powers  of  penetration,  sympathy,  and  imagina- 
tion, the  woiid  is  full  of  vulgar  Naturalists :  not  Sensualists 
observe,  not  men  who  delight  in  evil ;  but  men  who  never 
see  the  deepest  good,  and  who  bring  discredit  on  all  painting 
of  Nature  by  the  little  that  they  discover  in  her.  And  the 
Purist,  besides  being  liable  to  this  same  shortsightedness,  is 
liable  also  to  fatal  errors  of  judgment;  for  he  may  think 
that  good  which  is  not  so,  and  that  the  highest  good  which 
is  the  least.     And  thus  the  world  is  full  of  vulgar  Purists,* 

*  I  reserve  for  another  place  ^  the  full  discussion  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  here  would  have  led  me  too  &r;  but  it  must  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  this  vulgar  Purism,  which  rejects  truth,  not  because  it  is 
vicious,  but  because  it  is  humble,  and  consists  not  in  choosing  wiiat  is 
good,  but  in  disguising  what  is  rough,  extends  itself  into  every  species  of 
art.  The  most  definite  instance  of  it  is  the  dressing  of  characters  of 
peasantry  in  an  opera  or  ballet  scene ;  and  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions  are 
full  of  works  of  art  which  **  exalt  nature "  in  the  same  way,  not  by  reveal- 
ing what  is  great  m  the  heart,  but  by  smoothing  what  is  coarse  in  the 
complexion.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  so  vulgar,  so  hopeless,  so  indica- 
tive of  an  irretrievably  base  mind,  as  tlds  species  of  Purism.  Of  healthy 
Ptarism  carried  to  the  utmost  endurable  length  in  this  direction,  exalting 
the  heart  first,  and  the  features  with  it,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
instance  I  can  give  is  Stothard's  vignette  to  '^Jorasse,''  in  Rogers's  Italy ; 

^  [See  Modern  PatnterM,  voL  iiL,  and  especially  eh.  viL  §  9l] 
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who  bring  discredit  on  all  selecticm  by  the  silliness  of  their 
choice;  and  this  the  more,  because  the  very  becoming  a 
Purist  is  commonly  indicative  of  some  slight  d^[ree  of 
weakness,  readiness  to  be  offended,  or  narrowness  of  under- 
standing of  tiie  ends  of  things :  the  greatest  men  being,  in 
all  times  of  art,  Naturalists,  without  any  exception ;  and  the 
greatest  Purists  being  those  who  approach  nearest  to  the 
Naturalists,  as  BenozEO  GozxoVl  and  Perugino.^  Hence  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  Naturalists  to  despise  the  Purists^  and 
in  the  Purists  to  be  offended  with  the  Naturalists  (not  imder- 
standing  them,  and  confounding  them  with  the  Sensualists) ; 
and  this  is  grievously  harmful  to  both. 

§  68.  Of  the  various  forms  of  resultant  mischief  it  is  not 
here  the  place  to  speak;  the  reader  may  already  be  some- 
what wearied  with  a  statement  which  has  led  us  apparently 
so  far  from  our  immediate  subject.  But  the  digression  was 
necessary,  in  order  that  I  might  clearly  define  the  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  word  Naturalism  when  I  state  it  to  be  the 
third  most  essential  characteristic  of  Gk>thic  architecture. 
I  mean  that  the  Gothic  builders  belong  to  the  central  or 
greatest  rank  in  both  the  classifications  of  artists  which  we 
have  just  made;  that  considering  all  artists  as  either  men 
of  design,  men  of  facts,  or  men  of  both,  the  Gk)thic  builders 
were  men  of  both ;  and  that  again,  considering  all  artists  as 
either  Purists,  Naturalists,  or  Sensualists,  the  Grothic  builders 
were  Naturalists. 

§  64.  I  say  first,  that  the  Gothic  builders  were  of  that 
central  class  which  unites  fact  with  design;   but  that  the 

at  least  it  would  be  so  if  it  could  be  seen  beside  a  real  group  of  Swisfe 
girls.  The  poems  of  Rogers,  compared  with  those  of  Cnibbe^'  are  ad* 
mirable  instances  of  the  healthiest  Purism  and  healthiest  Naturalism  in 
poetry.  The  first  great  Naturalists  of  Christian  art  were  Orcagna  and 
Giotto. 

^  [For  Raskin's  numerous  references  to  these jpaintert,  see  General  Index;  and 
especially  see  for  Gonoli.  Modem  PaHUen,  vol.  iL  (VoL  IV.  p.  320) ;  and  for  Pen^gino, 
Ariadne  fforentina,  §  72.J 

'  [Raskin  included  Crabbe  among  the  modem  poets  whom  everybody  should 
read  :  see  ElemenU  ijf  Drawing,  §  2& ;  and  quoted  from  him  in  Modern  JMnlen, 
Tol.  iy.  ch.  iii.  §  24  n.j 
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part  of  the  work  which  was  more  especially  their  own  was 
the  truthfulness.  Their  power  of  artistical  invention  or 
arrangement  was  not  greater  than  that  of  Bx>nianesque  and 
Byzantine  workmen:  by  those  workmen  they  were  taught 
the  principles,  and  from  them  received  their  models,  of 
design ;  but  to  the  ornamental  feeling  and  rich  &ncy  of  the 
B3rzantine  the  Gothic  builder  added  a  love  oi  Jact  which  is 
never  found  in  the  South.  Both  Greek  and  Bx>man  used 
conventional  foliage  in  their  ornament,  passing  into  some- 
thing that  was  not  foliage  at  all,  knotting  itself  into  strange 
cup-like  buds  or  clusters,  and  growing  out  of  lifeless  rods 
instead  of  stems;  the  (^othic  sculptor  received  these  types, 
at  first,  as  things  that  ought  to  be,  just  as  we  have  a  second 
time  received  them;  but  he  could  not  rest  in  them.  He 
saw  there  was  no  veracity  in  them,  no  knowledge,  no  vitality. 
Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  help  liking  the  true  leaves 
better ;  and  cautiously,  a  little  at  a  time,  he  put  more  of 
nature  into  his  work,  until  at  last  it  was  all  true,  retaining, 
nevertheless,  every  valuable  character  of  the  original  well- 
disciplined  and  designed  arrangement.'^ 

§  65.  Nor  is  it  only  in  external  and  visible  subject  that  the 
Gothic  workman  wrought  for  truth:  he  is  as  firm  in  his 
rendering  of  imaginative  as  of  actual  truth ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  an  idea  would  have  been  by  a  Roman,  or  Byzantine, 
symbolically  represented,  the  Gothic  mind  realizes  it  to  the 
utmost.  For  instance,  the  purgatorial  fire  is  represented  in 
the  mosaic  of  Torcello^  (Romanesque)  as  a  red  stream, 
longitudinally  striped  like  a  riband,  descending  out  of  the 
throne  of  Christ,  and  gradually  extending  itself  to  envelope 
the  wicked.  When  we  are  once  informed  what  this  means, 
it  is  enough  for  its  purpose;  but  the  Gothic  inventor 
does    not  leave   the    sign  in    need    of  interpretation.      He 

*  The  reader  will  understand  this  in  a  moment  by  ghmcing  at  Plate  20^ 
the  hist  in  this  volume,  where  the  series  1  to  12  represents  the  change  in 
one  kind  of  leaf,  from  the  Byzantine  to  the  perfect  Gothic. 

^  [See  above,  eh.  ii.  §  9,  p.  26.] 
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makes  the  fire  as  like  real  fire  as  he  can;  and  in  the  porch 
of  St.  Maclou  at  Rouen  ^  the  sculptured  flames  burst  out 
of  the  Hades  gate,  and  flicker  up,  in  writhing  tongues  of 
stone,  through  the  interstices  of  the  niches,  as  if  the  church 
itself  were  on  fire.  This  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  it  is 
all  the  more  illustrative  of  the  entire  difierence  in  temper 
and  thought  between  the  two  schools  of  art,  and  of  the 
intense  love  of  veracity  which  influenced  the  Gothic  design. 

§  66.  I  do  not  say  that  this  love  of  veracity  is  always 
healthy  in  its  operation.     I  have  above  noticed  the  errors 
^  'into    w^ich    it   falls  from  despising   design ;    and   there   is 
. .»   anoth^  kind  of  error  noticeable  in  the  instance  just  given, 
in  which  the  love  of  truth  is  too  hasty,  and  seizes  on  a 
r  .^surfadli;  truth  instead  of  an  inner  one.     For  in  representing 
t     the  ludes  fire,  it  is  not  the  mere  form  of  the  flame  which 
needs  jnost  to  be  told,  but  its  unquenchableness,  its  Divine 
ordainment    and    limitation,  and    its    inner    fierceness,    not 
physical  and  material,  but  in   being  the  expression  of  the 
wrath  of  Gkxl.    And  these  things  are  not  to  be  told  by 
imitating  the  fire  that  flashes  out  of  a  bundle  of  sticks.     If 
we  think  over  his  symbol  a  little,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that 
the  Bx>manesque  builder  told  more  truth  in  that  likeness  of 
a  blood-red    stream,  flowing   between   definite   shores,  and 
out  of  GUmI's  throne,  and  expanding,  as  if  fed  by  a  perpetual 
current,  into  the  lake  wherein  the  wicked  are  cast,^  than 
the    Gothic    builder    in    those    torch-flickerings    about    his 
niches.     But  this  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose;  I  am 
not  at  present  to  insist  upon  the  faults  into  which  the  love 
of  truth  was  led  in  the  later  Gothic  times,  but  on  the  feel- 
ing itself,  as  a  glorious  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Northern   builders.      For,  observe,  it   is  not,  even    in  the 
above  instance,  love  of  truth,  but  want  of  thought,  which 
causes  the  fault.     The  love  of  truth,  as  such,  is  good,  but 

^*[The  Last  Judgment  is  icalptarMd  <m  the  central  tympanom ;  it  is  refored  to 
again  in  VoL  IX.  p.  275^  and  VoL  VlII.  p.  212.  For  anotner  reference  to  the  church 
(buUt  1437-1480),  see  Vol.  VIII.  n.  41  n.] 

*  [See  Revelation  xix.  and  xx.j 
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when  it  is  misdirected  by  thoughtlessness  or  over-excited  by 
vanity,  and  eitiber  seizes  on  facts  of  small  valde,  or  gathers 
them  chiefly  that  it  nwy  boast  of  its  grasp  and  apj^^ension, 
its  woi^  may  wdl  become  dull  or  offensive.  Yet  let  us 
not,  therefore,  Uame  the  inherent  love  of  facts,  but  the 
incautiousness  of  their  selection,  and  impertinaice  of  their 
statement. 

§  67.  I  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  Gothic  work,  when 
referred  to  the  arranganent  of  all  art,  as  purist,  naturalist, 
or  sensualist,  was  naturalist.  This  character  follows  neces- 
sarily on  its  extreme  love  ci  truth,  jHrevailing  over  the  s^ise 
of  beauty,  and  causing  it  to  take  delight  in  portraiture  of 
every  kind,  and  to  express  the  various  characters  <tf  the 
human  countenance  and  form,  as  it  did  the  varieties  of 
leaves  and  the  ruggedness  of  branches.  And  this  tendency 
is  both  increased  wd  ennobled  by  the  same  Christian  humility 
which  we  saw  expressed  in  the  first  character  of  Gothic 
work,  its  rudeness.^  For  as  that  resulted  from  a  humility 
which  confessed  tibe  imperfection  of  tibe  xxxyrkman^  so  tli^ 
naturalist  portraiture  is  rendered  more  faithful  by  the  humility 
which  confesses  the  imperfection  of  the  subject.  The  Gredc 
sculptor  could  neither  bear  to  confess  his  own  feebleness, 
nor  to  tell  the  faults  of  the  forms  that  he  portrayed.  But 
the  Christian  workman,  believing  that  all  is  finally  to  work 
together  for  good,'  freely  confesses  both,  and  neither  seeks 
to  disguise  his  own  roughness  of  work,  nor  his  subject's 
roughness  of  make.  Yet  this  frankness  being  joined,  for 
the  most  part,  with  depth  of  religious  feeUog  in  other 
directions,  and  especially  with  charity,  there  is  sometimes 
a  tendency  to  Purism  in  the  best  Gothic  sculpture ;  so  that 
it  frequently  reaches  great  dignity  of  form  and  tenderness 
of  expression,  yet  never  so  as  to  lose  the  veracity  of  por- 
traiture wherever  portraiture  is  possible:  not  exalting  its 
kings  into  demi-gods,  nor  its  saints  into  archangels,  but 
giving  what  kingliness  and  sanctity  was  in  them,  to  the 

^  [See  abore^  §  10,  p.  190.1 
s  [Romans  viii.  2a] 
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full,  mixed  with  due  record  of  their  faults;  and  this  in  the 
most  part  with  a  great  indiffarence  like  that  of  Scripture 
hist<Hy,^  which  sets  down,  with  unmoved  and  unexcusing 
resoluteness,  the  virtues  and  errors  of  all  men  of  whom  it 
speaks,  often  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate 
of  them,  without  an  indication  ai  the  judgment  of  the 
historian.  And  this  veracity  is  carried  out  by  the  Grothic 
sculptors  in  the  minuteness  and  generality,  as  well  as  the 
equity,  of  their  delineation:  for  they  do  not  limit  their  art 
to  the  portraiture  of  saints  and  kings,  but  introduce  the 
most  familiar  scenes  and  most  simple  subjects:  filling  up 
the  backgrounds  of  Scripture  histories  with  vivid  and  curious 
representations  of  the  commonest  incidents  of  daily  life,  and 
availing  themselves  of  every  occasion  in  whidi,  either  as  a 
symbol,  or  an  explanation  of  a  scene  or  time,  the  things 
familiar  to  the  eye  c£  the  workman  could  be  introduced 
and  made  of  account.  Hence  Grothic  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing are  not  only  fidl  of  valuable  portraiture  of  the  greatest 
men,  but  copious  reccnrds  of  all  the  domestic  customs  and 
inferior  arts  of  the  ages  in  which  it  flourished."^ 

§  68.  There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  the 
Naturalism  of  the  Gkithic  workmen  is  peculiarly  manifbsted  ; 
and  this  direction  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  school 
than  the  Naturalism  itself;  I  mean  their  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  forms  c£  Vegetation.  In  rendering  the  various  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  daily  life,  Egjrptian  and  Ninevite  sculpture 
is  as  firank  and  as  difiuse  as  the  Grothic.  From  the  highest 
pomps  of  state  or  triumphs  of  battle,  to  the  most  trivial 

*  The  best  art  either  repreientg  the  facts  of  its  own  day^  or,  if  &cts  of  the 
pasty  expresses  them  with  accessaries  of  the  time  in  which  the  work  was  done. 
All  good  art,  representing  past  events,  is  therefore  foil  of  the  most  frank 
ana^nmism,  and  always  c^gm  to  be.  No  painter  has  any  business  to  be  an 
antiquarian.  We  do  not  want  his  impressions  or  suppositions  respecting 
things  that  are  past     We  want  his  dear  assertions  respecting  things  present? 


^^^^-^^  what  Raskin  says  of  the  vnivenal  grasp  and  ''disefaita  equali^  «f 
jadgmsnt     in  Shakemare,  ''ramoved  from  all  inmianflss  which  could  in  the  Mast 
Tarp  or  bias  his  thoogiits'*  [Modem  Pamten,  voL  iv.  ck.  zz.  §  28).] 
>  [Compare  JTadtra /Mitef^  nd.  ilL  eh.  viL  88  19,  90l] 
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domestic  arts  and  amusements,  all  is  taken  advantage  of 
to  fill  the  field  of  granite  with  the  perpetual  interest  of  a 
crowded  drama;  and  the  early  Lombardic  and  Romanesque 
sculpture  is  equally  copious  in  its  description  of  the  fomiliar 
circumstances  of  war  and  the  chase.  But  in  all  the  scenes 
portrayed  by  the  workmen  of  these  nations,  v^^etation 
occurs  only  as  an  explanatory  accessary;  the  reed  is  in- 
troduced to  mark  the  course  of  the  river,  or  the  tree  to 
mark  the  covert  of  the  wild  beast,  or  the  ambush  of  the 
enemy,  but  there  is  no  especial  interest  in  the  forms  of 
the  v^fetation  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  separate  and  accurate  study.  Again,  among  the 
nations  who  followed  the  arts  of  design  exclusively^  the 
forms  of  foliage  introduced  were  meagre  and  general,  and 
their  real  intricacy  and  life  were  neither  admired  nor 
expressed.  But  to  the  Gothic  workman  the  living  foliage 
became  a  subject  of  intense  a£Pection,  and  he  struggled  to 
render  all  its  characters  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was 
compatible  with  the  laws  of  his  design  and  the  nature  of 
his  material,  not  unfrequently  tempted  in  his  enthusiasm 
to  transgress  the  one  and  disguise  the  other. 

§  69.  There  is  a  peculiar  significance  in  this,  indicative 
both  of  higher  civilization  and  gentler  temperament,  than 
had  before  been  manifested  in  architecture.  Rudeness, 
and  the  love  of  change,  which  we  have  insisted  upon  as 
the  first  elements  of  Gothic,  are  also  elements  common  to 
all  healthy  schools.  But  here  is  a  softer  element  mingled 
with  them,  peculiar  to  the  Gothic  itself.  The  rudeness 
or  ignorance  which  would  have  been  painfully  exposed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  human  form,  are  still  not  so  great  as 
to  prevent  the  successfid  rendering  of  the  wayside  herbage ; 
and  the  love  of  change,  which  becomes  morbid  and  feverish 
in  following  the  haste  of  the  hunter  and  the  rage  of  the 
combatant,  is  at  once  soothed  and  satisfied  as  it  watches 
the  wandering  of  the  tendril,  and  the  budding  of  the  flower. 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  new  direction  of  mental  interest  marks 
an   infinite  change  in  the  means    and    the  habits  of 
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The  nations  whose  chief  support  was  in  the  chase,  whose 
chief  interest  was  in  the  battle,  whose  chief  pleasure  was  in 
the  banquet,  would  take  small  care  respecting  the  shapes 
of  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  notice  little  in  the  forms  of  the 
forest  trees  which  sheltered  them,  except  the  signs  indi- 
cative of  the  wood  which  would  make  the  toughest  lance, 
the  closest  roof,  or  the  clearest  fire.  The  affectionate  ob- 
servation of  the  grace  and  outward  character  of  vegeta- 
tion is  the  sure  sign  of  a  more  tranquil  and  gentle  existence, 
sustained  by  the  gifts,  and  gladdened  by  the  splendour,  of 
the  earth.  In  that  careful  distinction  of  species,  and 
richness  of  delicate  and  undisturbed  organization,  which 
characterize  the  Gk)thic  design,  there  is  the  history  of  rural 
and  thoughtful  life,  influenced  by  habitual  tenderness,  and 
devoted  to  subtle  inquiry;  and  every  discriminating  and 
delicate  touch  of  the  chisel,  as  it  rounds  the  petal  or  guides 
the  branch,  is  a  prophecy  of  the  development  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  natural  sciences,  b^finning  with  that  of 
medicine,  of  the  recovery  of  literature,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  necessary  principles  of  domestic  wisdom 
and  national  peace. 

§  70.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  strange  and  vain  sup- 
position, that  the  original  conception  of  Gothic  architecture 
had  been  derived  from  v^fetation, — ^from  the  sjrmmetry  of 
avenues,  and  the  interlacing  of  branches.^  It  is  a  supposi- 
tion which  never  could  have  existed  for  a  moment  in  the 
mind  of  any  person  acquainted  with  early  Gothic;  but, 
however  idle  as  a  theory,  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  testimony 
to  the  character  of  the  perfected  style.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  reverse  of  this  theory  is  the  fiict,  because  the 
Gothic  did  not  arise  out  of,  but  develope  itself  into,  a 
resemblance  to  v^fetation,  that  this  resemblance  is  so 
instructive  as  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  builders. 
It  was  no  chance  suggestion  of  the  form  of  an  arch  from  the 
bending  of  a  boug^,  but  a  gradual  and  continual  discovery 

^  [See  3ro8fi  Lamjir,  VoL  VUL  p.  88 ;  end  Aonet  qf  FMee,  roL  i.  (VoL  nC  p.  220).] 
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of  a  beauty  in  natural  forms  which  could  be  moie  and 
more  perfectly  transferred  into  those  of  stone^  that  in- 
fluenced at  (Hioe  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  the  fonn 
of  the  edifice.  The  Gothic  architecture  arose  in  massy 
and  mountainous  strength,  axe-hewn,  and  iron-bound,  Uock 
heaved  upon  block  by  the  monk*s  enthusiasm  and  tiie 
soldier^s  force;  and  cramped  and  stanchioned  into  such 
weight  of  grisly  wall,  as  iii^ght  bury  the  anchoret  in  daric- 
ness,  and  beat  back  the  utmost  storm  of  battle,  sufieringp 
but  by  the  same  narrow  crosslet  the  passing  of  the  sun- 
beam, or  of  the  arrow.  Gradually,  as  that  monkish 
thusiasm  became  more  thoughtful,  and  as  the  sound  off 
became  more  and  more  intermittent  beyond  ilie  gates 
of  the  convent  or  the  keep,  the  stony  pillar  grew  slender 
and  the  vaulted  roof  grew  light,  till  they  had  wreathed 
themselves  into  the  semblance  of  the  summer  woods  at 
their  fsirest,  and  of  the  dead  field-flowers,  long  trodden 
down  in  Uood,  sweet  monumental  statues  were  set  to 
bloom  for  ever,  beneath  the  porch  of  the  temple,  or  the 
canity  of  the  t<»nb« 

§  71.  Nor  is  it  only  as  a  sign  of  greater  gentleness  cor 
refinement  of  mind,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  best  possible 
direction  of  this  refinement,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Grothic 
to  the  expression  of  vegetative  life  is  to  be  admired.  That 
sentence  of  Genesis,  ^^I  have  given  thee  every  green  herb 
for  meat,'^^  like  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  has  a  ^txfound 
symbolical  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  is  not  merety 
the  nourishment  of  the  body,  but  the  food  of  the  soul» 
that  is  intended.  The  green  herb  is,  of  all  nature,  that 
which  is  most  essential  to  the  healthy  spiritual  life  of  man* 
Most  of  us  do  not  need  fine  scenery;  the  precipice  and 
the  mountain  peak  are  not  intended  to  be  seen  by  all  men, 
— ^perhaps  their  power  is  greatest  over  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  them.  But  trees  and  fields  and  flowers  vrere 
made  for  all,  and  are  necessary  for  alL     God  has  connected 

1  [i.3a] 
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the  labcHHT  which  is  essential  to  the  bodily  sustenance  with 
the  {Measures  which  are  healthiest  for  the  heart;  and  while 
He  made  the  ground  stubborn.  He  made  its  herbage  fragrant, 
and  its  blossoms  £Eur.  The  proudest  architecture  that  man 
can  build  has  no  higher  honour  than  to  bear  the  image 
and  recall  the  meoMHy  of  that  grass  of  the  field  which  is, 
at  once,  the  type  and  the  support  of  his  existence ;  the  goodly 
building  is  then  most  glorious  when  it  is  sculptured  into 
the  likeness  of  the  leaves  of  Paradise ;  and  the  great  Gk>thic 
spirit,  as  we  showed  it  to  be  noble  in  its  disquietude,  is  also 
noble  in  its  ludd  of  nature;  it  is,  indeed,  like  the  dove  of 
Noah)  in  that  she  found  no  rest  upon  the  fiice  of  the  waters, 
— ^but  like  her  in  this  also,  *^Lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 

OLIVE  BRANCH,   PLUCKED   OFP/'^ 


§  72.  The  fourth  essential  element  of  the  Gothic  mind 
was  above  stated  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Grotesque;  but 
I  shall  defer  the  endeavour  to  define  this  most  curious  and 
subtle  character  until  we  have  occasion  to  examine  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Renaissance  schools,  which  was  morbidly 
influ^iced  1^  it  (VoL  III.  Chap.  III.).  It  is  the  less  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  it  here,  because  every  reader  familiar 
wi^  Gk>thic  architecture  must  understand  what  I  mean,  and 
will,  I  believe,  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  the 
tendency  to  delight  in  fantastic  and  ludicrous,  as  well  as 
in  sublhne,  images,  is  a  universal  instinct  of  the  Grothic 
imaginati<Mi^ 

§  78.  The  fifth  element  above  named  was  Riomrrv; 
and  this  diaracter  I  must  endeavour  carefully  to  define, 
for  neither  the  word  I  have  used,  nor  any  other  that  I  can 
think  of,  will  express  it  accurately.  For  I  mean,  not  merely 
stable,  but  active  rigidity;  the  peculiar  energy  which  gives 
tension  to  movement,  and  stiffiiess  to  resistance,  which  makes 
the  fiercest  lightning  foiiied  rather  than  curved,  and  the 
stoutest  oak-branch  angular  rather  than  bendk^,  and  is  as 
much  seen  in  the  quivering  of  the  lance  as  in  the  glittering 
of  the  icide. 

^[OiOflibTiiLa-ll.] 
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§  74.  I  have  before  had  occasion  (VoL  I.  Chap.  XIII. 
§  7)  to  note  some  manifestations  of  this  energy  or  fixedness ; 
but  it  must  be  still  more  attentively  considered  here,  as  it 
shows  itself  throughout  the  whole  structure  and  decoraticm 
of  Grothic  work.  Egyptian  and  Greek  buildings  stand,  for 
the  most  part,  by  their  own  weight  and  mass,  one  stone 
passively  incumbent  on  another;  but  in  the  Gothic  vaults 
and  traceries  there  is  a  stiffness  analogous  to  that  of  the 
bones  of  a  limb,  or  fibres  of  a  tree ;  an  elastic  tension  and 
communication  of  force  firom  part  to  part,  and  also  a  studious 
expression  of  this  throughout  every  visible  line  of  the  build- 
ing. And,  in  like  manner,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  omar- 
ment  is  either  mere  surfiace  engraving,  as  if  the  hee  of  the 
wall  had  been  stamped  with  a  seal,  or  its  lines  are  flowing, 
lithe,  and  luxuriant ;  in  either  case,  there  is  no  expression 
of  energy  in  the  framework  of  the  ornament  itself!  But 
the  Gothic  ornament  stands  out  in  prickly  independence, 
and  fix>sty  fortitude,  jutting  into  crockets,  and  fre^dng  into 
pinnacles ;  here  starting  up  into  a  monster,  there  germinating 
into  a  blossom,  anon  knitting  itself  into  a  branch,  alternately 
thorny,  bossy,  and  bristly,  or  writhed  into  every  form  of 
nervous  ent^Jiglement ;  but,  even  when  most  graceful,  never 
for  an  instant  languid,  always  quickset:  erring,  if  at  all, 
ever  on  the  side  of  brusquerie. 

§  75.  The  feelings  or  habits  in  the  workman  which  give 
rise  to  this  character  in  the  work,  are  more  complicated  and 
various  than  those  indicated  by  any  other  sculptural  ex- 
pression hitherto  named.  There  is,  first,  the  habit  of  hard 
and  rapid  working ;  the  industry  of  the  tribes  of  the  North, 
quickened  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  giving  an 
expression  of  sharp  energy  to  all  they  do  (as  above  noted. 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  XIII.  §  7),  as  opposed  to  the  languor  of  the 
Southern  tribes,  however  much  of  fire  there  may  be  in  the 
heart  of  that  languor,  for  lava  itself  may  flow  languidly. 
There  is  also  the  habit  of  finding  enjoyment  in  the  signs 
of  cold,  which  is  never  found,  I  believe,  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  countries  south  of  the  Alps.     Cold  is  to  them  an 
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unredeemed  evil,  to  be  suffered  and  foigotten  as  soon  as 
may  be ;  but  the  long  winter  of  the  North  forces  the  Goth 
(I  mean  the  Englishman,  Frenchman,  Dane,  or  German),  if 
he  would  lead  a  happy  life  at  all,  to  find  sources  of  happiness 
in  foul  weather  as  wdl  as  £ur,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  leafless 
as  well  as  in  the  shady  foresL  And  this  we  do  with  all 
our  hearts;  finding  perfai^  nearij  as  mudi  ccmtentment  by 
the  Christmas  fire  as  in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  gaining 
health  and  strength  on  the  ice-fidds  of  winter,  9^  well  wi^ 
among  the  meadows  of  spnig.  So  that  there  is  nothing 
adverse  or  painful  to  our  feelings  in  the  cranked  and 
stiffened  structure  of  vegetation  checked  by  ofAd\  and  in* 
stead  of  seeking,  like  the  Southern  sculpture,  to  express 
only  the  softness  of  lea£ige  nourished  in  all  tcDdemess,  and 
tanpted  into  all  luxuriance  by  warm  winds  and  gfewing 
rays,  we  find  pleasure  in  dwelling  i^on  the  enbbed,  penrcncv 
and  morose  animaticm  of  plants  that  have  kmnm  little 
kindness  from  earth  ot  heaven,  but,  season  after  season,  have 
had  their  best  efforts  palsied  by  finost,  their  brightest  buds 
buried  under  snow,  and  their  goodliest  limbs  lopped  by 
tempest. 

§  76.  There  are  many  subtle  sympathies  and  afieetions 
which  join  to  ccmfirm  the  Gothie  mind  in  this  peculiar 
choice  of  subject;  and  when  we  add  to  the  influence  of 
these,  the  necessities  consequent  upon  the  emj^oyment  of 
a  louj^ier  material,  compdling  the  workman  to  seek  fw 
vigour  of  effiset,  rather  than  refinement  of  texture  or  accuracy 
of  form,  we  have  direct  and  manifest  causes  for  mudi  of  the 
difference  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  cast  of  con- 
ception: but  there  are  indirect  causes  holding  a  &r  more 
important  place  in  the  Gothic  heart,  though  less  immediate 
in  their  influence  <m  design.  Strength  of  will,  indepmdence 
of  character,  resoluteness  of  purpose,  impatience  of  undue 
control,  and  that  general  tendency  to  set  the  individual 
reason  against  authority,  and  the  individual  deed  against 
destiny,  which,  in  the  Northern  tribes,  has  opposed  itself 
throughout   aU   ages,   to   the   knguid   submission,    In   the 
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Southern,  of  thought  to  tradition,  and  purpose  to  fatality, 
are  all  more  or  less  traceable  in  the  rigid  lines,  vigorous  and 
various  masses,  and  daringly  projecting  and  independent 
structure  of  the  Northern  Gothic  ornament:  while  the 
opposite  feelings  are  in  like  manner  legible  in  the  gracefiil 
and  softly  guided  waves  and  wreathed  bands,  in  which 
Southern  decoration  is  constantly  disposed ;  in  its  tendency 
to  lose  its  independence,  and  fuse  itself  into  the  surfiAce  of 
the  masses  upon  which  it  is  traced;  and  in  the  expression 
seen  so  often,  in  the  arrangement  of  those  masses  them- 
selves, of  an  abandonment  of  their  strength  to  an  inevitab^le 
necessity,  or  a  listless  repose. 

§  77.  There  is  virtue  in  the  measure,  and  error  in 
the  excess,  of  both  these  characters  of  mind,  and  in  both 
of  the  styles  which  they  have  created;  the  best  archi- 
tecture, and  the  best  temper,  are  those  which  unite  them 
both;  and  this  fifth  impulse  of  the  Gothic  heart  is  there- 
fore that  which  needs  most  caution  in  its  indulgence. 
It  is  more  definitely  Gothic  than  any  other,  but  the  best 
Gothic  building  is  not  that  which  is  moit  Grothic:  it  can 
hardly  be  too  frank  in  its  confession  of  rudeness,  hardly 
too  rich  in  its  changefulness,  hardly  too  faithful  in  its 
naturalism;  but  it  may  go  too  far  in  its  rigidity,  and, 
like  the  great  Puritan  spirit  in  its  extreme,  lose  itself 
either  in  frivolity  of  division,  or  perversity  of  purpose.* 
It  actually  did  so  in  its  later  times;  but  it  is  gladdening 
to  remember  that  in  its  utmost  nobleness,  the  very  tempar 
which  has  been  thought  most  adverse  to  it,  the  Protestant 
spirit  of  self-dependence  and  inquiry,  was  expressed  in 
its  every  line.  Faith  and  aspiration  there  were,  in  every 
Christian  ecclesiastical  building,  from  the  first  century  to 
the  fifteenth;  but  the  moral  habits  to  which   England   in 

*  See  the  account  of  the  meeting  at  Talla  Linns,  in  l682,  given  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Heart  of  AGdhthian.  At  length  thej  arriy^  at  the 
conclusion  that ''  thej  who  owned  (or  allowed)  such  names  as  Monday,  Tues- 
day, January,  February,  and  so  forth,  served  themselves  heirs  to  the  same 
if  not  greater  punishment  than  had  been  denounced  against  the  idolaters 
of  old." 
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this  age  owes  the  kind  of  greatness  that  she  has, — ^the 
habits  of  philosophical  investigation,  of  acciuiite  thought,  of 
domestic  seclusion  and  independence,  of  stem  self-reliance 
and  sincere  upright  searching  into  religious  truth, — ^were  only 
traceable  in  the  features  which  were  the  distinctive  creation 
of  the  Gk>thic  schools,  in  the  veined  foliage,  and  thorny 
fretwork,  and  shadowy  niche,  and  buttressed  pier,  and 
fearless  height  of  subtle  pinnacle  and  crested  tower,  sent 
like  an  ^^ unperplexed  question  up  to  Heaven."* 

§  78.  Laist,  because  the  least  essential,  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  this  noble  school,  was  placed  that  of 
Redundance, — ^the  uncalculating  bestowal  of  the  wealth  of 
its  labour.  There  is,  indeed,  much  Grothic,  and  that  of  the 
best  period,  in  which  this  element  is  hardly  traceable,  and 
which  depends  for  its  effect  almost  exclusively  on  loveliness 
of  simple  design  and  grace  of  iminvolved  proportion;  still, 
in  the  most  characteristic  buildings,  a  certain  portion  of 
their  effect  depends  upon  accumulation  of  ornament;  and 
many  of  those  which  have  most  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men,  have  attained  it  by  means  of  this  attribute  alone. 
And  although,  by  carefid  study  of  the  school,  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  condition  of  taste  which  shall  be  better  ccm- 
tented  by  a  few  perfect  lines  than  by  a  whole  fafade  covered 
with  fretwork,  the  building  which  only  satisfies  such  m  taste 
is  not  to  be  considered  the  best.  For  the  very  first  require- 
ment of  Gk>thic  architecture  being,  as  we  saw  above,^  that 
it  shall  both  admit  the  aid,  and  appeal  to  the  admira- 
tion, of  the  rudest  as  well  as  the  most  refined  minds,  the 
richness  of  the  worik  is,  paradoxical  as  the  statement 
may  appear,  a  part  of  its  humility.     No  architecture  is  so 


*  See  the  beautifiil  description  of  Florence  in  Elinbeth  Browning's  Com 
Guidi  Wmdomt,  which  is  not  only  a  noble  poem,  but  the  only  book  I  haye 
seen  which^  fitvouring  the  Ubend  cause  in  Italy,  gives  a  just  account  of  the 
incapacities  of  the  modem  Italian.' 

1  [See  aboTC^  p.  190.]| 

'  [For  Ratkhi  s  admiration  of  Mrs.  Browning^s  poetry^  see  note  in  VoL  IX.  p.  228. 
Casa  QfOdi  TTtiniMOf  was  published  m  1861.] 
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haughty  as  that  which  is  simple ;  which  refuses  to  address 
the  eye,  except  iu  a  few  clear  $nd  forceful  lines;  \diich 
im^ies,  in  offering  so  little  to  our  regards,  that  all  it  has 
(rfSered  is  p^ect;  and  disdains,  either  by  the  com{dexity 
or    the   attractiveness    of   its    features,    to    embarrass    our 
investigation,  or   betray   us   into    delight.     That   humility, 
which  is  the  v&ry  life  of  the  Grothic  sdiool,  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  imperfection,  but  in  the  accumulation,  of  omar 
ment.    The  inferior  rank  of  the  workman  is  often  shown 
as  much  in  the  richness,  as   the  roughness,  of  his  work; 
imd  if  the  co-oparation  of  every  hand,  and  the  syn^thy 
of  every  heart,  are  to  be  received,  we  must  be  content  to 
allow   the  redundance  which    disguises  the   fiulure  of  the 
fsf^ble,  4pd  wins  the  regard  of  the  inattentive.    Thwe  am, 
however,  ^  nobler  interests  mingling,  in  the  Grothic  heart, 
vfith   the   rude   love   of  decorative  accumulation:  a   mag* 
nificent   enthusiasm,  which   feels  as   if  it   never   could  do 
e^ugh  to  reach  the  fulness  of  its  ideal;  an  unselfishness 
(Xf  sacrifice,  which  would  rather  cast  fruitless  labour  befiore 
the  altar  than  stand  idle  in  the  market;^  and,  finally,  a 
profpund   sympathy   with   the   fulness   and   wealth   of  the 
inaterial    universe,    rising    out    of    that    Naturalism    whose 
operation   we    have    already    endeavoured    to    define.    The 
sculptor    who    sought    for    his    models    among    the    forest 
leaves,    could  not  but  quickly  and  deeply  feel  that  com- 
plexity   need  not  involve   the  loss  of   grace,  nor  richness 
that  of   repose ;    and  every  hour  which  he    spent    in  the 
study  of  the  minute   and  various  work  of   Natiu^,    made 
him  feel  more  forcibly  the  barrenness  of  what  was  best  in 
that    of   man:    nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  seeing 
her  perfect  and  exquisite  creations  poured  forth   in  a  pro- 
fusion which   conception  could  not    grasp    nor    calculation 
sum,  he  should  think  that  it  ill  became  him  to  be  niggardly 
of  his  own  rude  craftsmanship;  and  where  he  saw  through- 
out the  universe  a  faultless  beauty  lavished  on  measureless 
spaces  of  broidered  field  and  blooming  mountain,  to  grudge 

1  [Matthew  zx.  a] 


/. 
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his  poor  and  imperfect  labour  to  the  few  stones  that  he 
had  raised  one  upon  another,  for  habitation  or  memoriaL 
The  years  of  his  life  passed  away  before  his  task  was 
accomplished;  but  generation  succeeded  generation  with 
unwearied  enthusiasm,  and  the  cathedral  front  was  at  last 
lost  in  the  tapestry  of  its  traceries,  like  a  rock  amoi^  the 
thickets  and  herbage  of  spring. 

§  79.  We  have  now,  I  believe,  obtained  a  view  approadi- 
ing  to  completeness  of  the  various  moral  or  imaginative 
elements  which  eomposed  the  inner  spirit  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. We  have,  in  the  second  place,  to  define  its  outward 
form.^ 

Now,  as  the  Grothic  spirit  is  made  up  of  several  elements^ 
some  of  which  may,  in  particular  examples,  be  wanting,  se 
the  Gkithic  form  is  made  up^  of  minor  conditions  of  form^ 
some  of  which  may,  in  particular  examples,  be  imperfectly 
developed. 

We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  a  building  is  either  Gk>thie 
or  not  Gothic  in  form,  any  more  than  we  can  in  s^nrit. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  is  more  or  less  Gothic,  in  propor- 
iicm  to  the  number  of  Grothic  forms  which  it  unites.' 

§  80.  Inhere  have  been  made  lately  many  subtle  and 
ingenious  endeavours  to  base  the  definition  of  Gk>thic  form 
entirely  upon  the  roof-vaulting ;  endeavours  which  are  both 
forced  and  futile ;  for  many  of  the  best  Gk>thic  buildings  in 
ihe  world  have  roo&  of  timber,  which  have  no  more  con- 
nexion with  the  main  structure  of  the  walls  or  the  edifice 
than  a  hat  has  with  that  of  the  head  it  protects ;  and  other 
Gk>thic  buildings  are  merely  enclosures  of  spaces,  as  ramparts 
and  wails,  or  enclosures  of  gardetiis  or  cloisters,  and  have 

^  [On  the  followiiic  §§,  see  above^  introdaction,  p.  liiL] 

'  [In  the  ilnt  TOTtHm  of  this  lentonc^  ia  Hie  MS.  ttnekin  cirei  tanipleB  :— 

''Now  ie  in  dif^rmit  vsriettes  of  Gothie,  the  Tttratti  moiml  etementi  oeeu^ 
in  different  quantities — ^the  element  of  groteeqae,  for  inetaoee,  beinfp  found 
in  smell  proportion  In  that  of  Veniee,  &e  ^len^t  of  wealth  rrmmfataM] 
deficient  m  that  of  Kngfamd,  fuid  of  sa?igenei  sometimes  hardly  JiaueaMi 
in  that  of  Toseany;  so  the  forms  into  which  the  Gothic  spirit  casts  Ifself 
are  made  ep  ,  .  .^ 
3  [See  abore,  p.  181.] 
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no  roofs  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ''roof  is 
commonly  accepted.  But  every  reader  who  has  ever  taken 
the  slightest  interest  in  architecture  must  know  that  there 
is  a  great  popular  impression  on  this  matter,  which  main- 
tains itself  stiffly  in  its  old  form,  in  spite  of  all  ratiocination 
and  definition ;  namely,  that  a  flat  lintel  from  pillar  to  pillar 
is  Grecian,  a  round  arch  Norman  or  Romanesque,  and  a 
pointed  arch  Gothic. 

And  the  old  popular  notion,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly 
right,  and  can  never  be  bettered.  The  most  striking  out- 
ward feature  in  all  Gothic  architecture  is,  that  it  is  composed 
of  pointed  arches,  as  in  Romanesque  that  it  is  in  like  manner 
composed  of  round;  and  this  distinction  would  be  quite  as 
dear,  though  the  roofs  were  taken  off  every  cathedral  in 
Europe.  And  yet  if  we  examine  carefully  into  the  real 
force  and  meaning  of  the  term  '*roof,"  we  shall  perhaps  be 
able  to  retain  the  old  popular  idea  in  a  definition  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  shall  also  express  whatever  dependence 
that  architecture  has  upon  true  forms  of  roofing. 

§  81.  In  Chap.  XIII.  of  the  first  volume,  the  reader  will 
remember  that  roofs  were  considered  as  generally  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  roof  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  shell, 
vault,  or  ceiling,  internally  visible ;  and  the  roof-mask, 
which  protects  this  lower  roof  from  tfie  weather.  In  some 
buildings  these  parts  are  united  in  one  framework ;  but,  in 
most,  they  are  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  and 
in  nearly  all  Gothic  buildings  there  is  a  considerable  interval 
between  them. 

Now  it  will  often  happen,  as  above  noticed,  that  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  apartments  required,  or  the  materials 
at  hand,  the  roof  proper  may  be  flat,  coved,  or  domed,  in 
buildings  which  in  their  walls  employ  pointed  arches,  and 
are,  in  the  straitest  sense  of  the  word,  Gothic  in  all  other 
respects.  Yet  so  far  forth  as  the  roofing  alone  is  concerned, 
they  are  not  Gothic  unless  the  pointed  arch  be  the  principal 
form  adopted  either  in  the  stone  vaulting  or  the  timbers  of 
the  roof  proper. 
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I  shall  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  **  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  that  which  uses,  if  possible,  the  pointed  arch  in 
the  roof  proper."    This  is  the  first  step  in  our  definition. 

§  82.  Secondly.  Although  there  may  be  many  advisable 
or  necessary  forms  for  the  lower  roof  or  ceiling,  there  is,  in 
cold  countries  exposed  to  rain  and  snow,  only  one  advisable 
form  for  the  roof-mask,  and  that  is  the  gable,  for  this  alone 
will  throw  ofi^  both  rain  and  snow  from  all  parts  of  its 
surface  as  speedily  as  possible.  Snow  can  lodge  on  the  top 
of  a  dome,  not  on  the  ridge  of  a  gable.  And  thus,  as  far 
as  roofing  is  concerned,  the  gable  is  a  far  more  essential 
feature  of  Northern  architecture  than  the  pointed  vault,  for 
the  one  is  a  thorough  necessity,  the  other  often  a  graceful 
conventionality;  the  gable  occurs  in  the  timber  roof  of 
every  dwelling-house  and  every  cottage,  but  not  the  vault; 
and  the  gable  built  on  a  polygonal  or  circular  plan,  is  the 
origin  of  the  turret  and  spire ;  *  and  all  the  so-called  as- 
piration of  Gothic  architecture  is,  as  above  noticed  (VoL  I. 
Chap.  XII.  §  6),  nothing  more  than  its  development.^  So 
that  we  must  add  to  our  definition  another  clause,  which 
will  be,  at  present,  by  far  the  most  important,  and  it  will 
stand  thus:  *'Gk>thic  architecture  is  that  which  uses  the 
pointed  arch  for  the  roof  proper,  and  the  gable  for  the 
roof-mask." 

§  88.  And  here,  in  passing,  let  us  notice  a  principle  as 
true  in  architecture  as  in  morals.  It  is  not  the  compelled^ 
but  the  wUful  transgression  of  law  which  corrupts  the 
character.  Sin  is  not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  choice.  It  is  a 
law  for  Gothic  architecture,  that  it  shall  use  the  pointed 
arch  for  its  roof  proper;  but  because  in  many  cases  of 
domestic  building,  this  becomes  impossible  for  want  of 
room  (the  whole  height  of  the  apartment  being  required 

*  Salisbury  spire  is  only  a  tower  with  a  polygonal  gaUed  roof  of  stone^ 
and  so  also  the  celebrated  spires  of  Caen  and  Cootances. 


1  [Compare  also  in  Vol.  XII.  Xeetefvt  on  Arekiieeiure  amd  Paintimf,  §§  1»-S1, 
where  the  spire  of  Coutaoess  is  iUnstrated  hy  a  woodeat,  and  that  of  Salisbery  is  appsin 
referred  to.] 
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everjrwhere)^  or  in  various  other  wmys  inconvenient,  flat 
eeilings  may  be  used,  and  yet  the  Gothic  ihali  not  lose  ita 
purity.  But  in  the  roof-mask,  there  can  be  no  necessifcjr 
nor  reason  for  a  change  of  form:  the  gable  is  the  best; 
and  if  any  other^-^dome,  or  bulging  crown,  or  whatsoever 
else-— be  employed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  pure  caprice  and 
wilful  transgression  of  law.  And  wherever,  therefore,  thin 
is  done,  the  Gothic  has  lost  its  character ;  it  is  pure  Grothio 
no  more. 

§  84.  And  this  last  clause  of  the  definition  is  to  be  more 
strongly  insisted  upon,  because  it  includes  multitudes  of 
buildii^,  especially  domestic,  which  are  Gk>thic  in  spirit* 
but  which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  embracing  in  our 
general  conception  of  Gothic  architecture;  multitudes  of 
street  dwelling-houses  and  straggling  country  furm-housea, 
built  with  little  care  for  beauty,  or  observance  of  Grothic 
laws  in  vaults  or  windows,  and  yet  maintaining  their  char* 
acter  by  the  sharp  and  quaint  gables  of  the  roofs.  And, 
for  the  reason  just  given,  a  house  is  ftur  more  Gk>thic  which 
has  square  windows,  and  a  boldly  gable  roof^  than  <me 
which  has  pointed  arches  for  the  windows,  and  a  domed 
or  flat  roof.  For  it  often  happened  in  the  best  Gothic 
times,  as  it  must  in  all  times,  that  it  was  more  easy  and 
convenient  to  make  a  window  square  than  pointed:  not 
but  that,  as  above  emphatically  stated,  the  richness  of 
church  architecture  was  also  found  in  domestic;  and  syste- 
matically '^when  the  pointed  arch  was  used  in  the  church 
it  was  used  in  the  street,"  ^  only  in  all  times  there  were  cases 
in  which  men  could  not  build  as  they  would,  and  were 
obliged  to  construct  their  doors  or  windows  in  the  readiest 
way;  and  this  readiest  way  was  then,  in  small  work,  as  it 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  to  put  a  flat  stone  for  a  lintel, 
and  build  the  windows  as  in  Fig.  8;  and  the  occurrence  of 
such  windows  in  a  building  or  a  street  will  not  un-^Gk>thicize 
them,  so  long  as  the  bold  gable  roof  be  retained,  and  the 

1  [See  mboTv,  ch.  hr.  S  ^  p.  120,  and  wok^n  in  Vol  XII.  Ucturm  m  Artkiimimn 
and  Painting^  Lecture  i.  J 
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spirit  of  the  work  be  visibly  Gothic  in  other  inspects.  But 
if  liie  roof  be  wilfully  and  fvnspicuously  of  any  other  tatm 
than  the  gable, — ^if  it  be  domed,  or  Turkish,  (h*  Chtneser-' 
the  building  has  positive  corruption,  mingled  with  its  Gothic 
dementst  in  propcntion  to  the  conspicuousness  of  the  roof; 
aod,  if  not  absolutely  un-Gothieized, 
can  nuMnfaup  its  character  only  by 
Such  vigour  of  vital  Gothic  enetgy 
in  other  parts  as  shall  cause  the  roof 
to   be   foigotten,    thrown   off  like 

an  eschar^   from  the  living  £rame.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  we  must  always  admit 

that  it  may  be  forgotten,  and  that  if  the  6ot2iic  seal  be  in- 
deed set  firmly  on  the  walls,  we  are  not  to .  cavil  at  th« 
forms  reserved  for  the  tiles  and  leads.  For,  observe,  aa 
our  definiUon  at  present  stands,  being  understood  of  lai^t 
roofs  only,  H  will  allow  a  conical  glass-furnace  to  be  • 
Gothic  building;  but  will  fua  allow  so  much,  either  of 
the  Duomo  of  Florence,  or  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa.  We 
most  either  mend  it,  therefore,  or  undersUnd  it  in  some 
broader  sense. 

§  85.  And  now,  if  the  reader  will  look  bade  to  the  fifth 
paragraph  <^  Chap.  III.  VoL  I.,  he  will  find  that  I  carefully 
extended  my  definition  of  a  roof  so  as  to  include  more  than 
is  usually  understood  by  the  term.  It  was  there  said  to 
be  the  covering  of  a  space,  narrow  or  wide.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  signify,  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
covering,  whether  the  space  protected  be  two  fset  widCa 
or  ten ;  thou^  in  the  one  case  we  call  the  proteoticm  an 
arch,  in  the  other  a  vault  or  roaC  But  the  real  point  to 
be  considered  is,  the  duhibct  in  which  tins  protection  staodst 
and  not  whether  it  id  narrow  or  broads  We  call  the  vaott* 
ing  of  a  bri<%e  **  an  arch,"  becaoso  it  it  narrow  with  resgMb 
to  the  river  it  crosses ;  but  if  it  were  built  above  ns  on  tbv 
ground,  we  should  call  it  a  waggon  vault,  because  then  we 

<  [A  ■lough  witty  fco»  th<  Ji^grttoa,  ty  bain  or  muAn,  UiRtb^ |«rtj 
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should  feel  the  breadth  of  it.  The  real  question  is  the 
nature  of  the  curve,  not  the  extent  of  space  over  which  it 
is  carried :  and  this  is  more  the  case  with  respect  to  Gothic 
than  to  any  other  architecture;  for,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  the  form  of  the  roof  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  ribs;  the  domical  shells  being  constructed  in  all  kinds 
of  inclinations,  quite  indeterminable  by  the  eye,  and  all  that 
is  definite  in  their  character  being  fixed  by  the  curves  of 
the  ribs» 

§  86.  Let  us  then  consider  our  definition  as  including 
the  narrowest  arch,  or  tracery  bar,  as  well  as  the  broadest 
roof,  and '  it  will  be  nearly  a  perfect  one.  For  the  fact  is, 
that  all  good  Gk>thic  is  nothing  more  than  the  development, 
in  various  ways,  and  on  every  conceivable  scale,  of  the 
group  formed  by  the  pointed  arch  for  the  bearing  Une  below, 
and  the  gable  for  the  protecting  Une  above ;  and  from  the 
huge,  grey,  shsdy  slope  of  the  cathedral  roof,  with  its  elastic 
pointed  vaults  beneath,  to  the  slight  crown-like  points  that 
enrich  the  smallest  niche  of  its  doorway,  one  law  and  one 
expression  will  be  found  in  all.  The  modes  of  support  and 
of  decoration  are  infinitely  various,  but  the  real 
character  of  the  building,  in  all  good  Grothic^ 
depends  upon  the  single  lines  of  the  gable  over  the 
pointed  arch.  Fig.  9,  endlessly  rearranged  or  re- 
peated. The  larger  woodcut,  Fig.  10,  on  the  next 
^•*  page,  represents  three  characteristic  conditions  of 
the  treatment  of  the  group:  a,  from  a  tomb  at 
Verona  (1828)  ;^  6,  one  of  the  lateral  porches  at  Abbeville  ;* 
c,  one  of  the  uppermost  points  of  the  great  western  fafade 
of  Rouen  Cathedral ;  both  these  last  being,  I  believe,  early 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  forms  of  the  pure  early 
English  and  French  Gothic  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
notice :  my  reason  will  appear  presently  for  choosing,  by 
way  of  example,  these  somewhat  rare  conditions. 

1  [The  tomb  is  that  of  Can  Grande ;  see  below^  §  101,  p.  262,  and  in  the  next 
volame,  ch.  iL  §  53,  where  the  date  is  riven  as  1885.] 

*  [See  below,  §  102 ;  the  porch  is  that  of  the  Church  of  St  Wolfram.l 
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§  87.  But,  first,  let  us  try 
whether  we  cannot  get  the  forms 
of  the  other  great  architectures 
of  the  world  broadly  expressed  by 
relations  of  the  same  lines  into 
which  we  have  compressed  the 
Gothic.  We  may  easily  do  this 
if  the  reader  will  first  allow  me 
to  remind  him  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  pointed  arch,  as  it  was 
expressed  in  §  10,  Chap.  X.  of 
the  first  volume.  It  was  said 
there,  that  it  ou^t  to  be  called 
a  "curved  gable,"  for,  strictly 
speaking,  an  "  arch "  cumot  be 
"pointed."  The  so-called  pointed 
arch  ought  always  to  foe  con- 
sidered as  a  gable,  with  its  sides 
curved  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  bear  pressure  firom  without. 
Thus  considering  it,  there  are  but 
three  wajrs  in  which  an  interval 
between  piers  can  be  bridged, — 
the  three  ways  represented  by  a, 
B,  and  c.  Fig.  11,*  on  the  next 
page.  A,  the  lintel;  b,  the  round 
arch ;  c,  the  gable.  All  the  archi- 
tects in  the  world  will  never  dis- 
cover any  other  ways  of  bridging 
a  space  than  these  three ;  they  may 
vary  the  curve  of  the  arch,  or  curve 
the  sides  of  the  gable  or  break 
them ;  but  in  doing  this  they  are 
merely  modifying  or  subdividing, 
not  adding  to  the  generic  forms. 

*  Or  by  tbe  shaded  portiooi  of  Fie.  S9, 

Vol.  I.  [Vol.  IX.  p.  IMJ. 
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§  88-  Now  there  are  three  good  architectures  in  the  world, 
and  there  never  can  be  more,  cotrespondent  to  each  of  tfetiie 
three  simple  ways  of  covering  in  m  spiu^^  which  is  the  originki 
function  of  all  architectures.  And  those  three  architectures 
sa€  pure  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  simplieity  and  direitt- 
ness  with  which  th^  express  the  condition  of  roofing  en 
which  they  ste  founded.  They  have  many  interesting  var- 
ieties aecMdiflg  tb  their  scale^  manner  of  decorati<m,  and  chaf- 
a6ter  o^  ^6  tiittons  by  whom  they  are  practised^  but  all  their 
variifeiiM.are  finally  referable  to  the  three  great  heads — 

A,  Greek :  Architecture  of  the  Lintel. 

B,  Romanesque ;  Architecture  of  the  Round  Arch, 
c,  Gothic :  Architecture  of  the  Gable. 

The  three  names,  Greek,  Romatiesque,  and  Gothic,  tUf^ 
indeed  inaccurate  when  used  in  this  vast  sense,  becaiise  thtj 

imply    national    limitatiotis ;    btlt 
/^^^       yy\      *^^  three  architectures  may  iieVfer- 
j — H      rj     |n      nn     thel«5s   not  unfitly  receive  thefr 
'     "        '     "      '  '     '  '     names    from    those    nations    by 

Fig  u    whom  they  wer6  cafried  to  tne 
highest  perfection.    Wfe  <nay  thus 
briefly  sUlte  tll6ct  ejustmg  varieties. 

§  89.  A.  Gre^k  :  Lintel  Architecture.  The  worst  of  the 
three;  and,  considered  with  reference  to  stone  construction, 
always  in  some  measure  barbarous.  Its  simplest  type  h 
Stonehenge;  its  most  refined,  the  Parthenon;  its  tioblest, 
the  Temple  of  Kamak.^ 

In  the  hands  of  the  Eg3^tian,  it  is  sublime ;  in  thosife  of 
the  Greek,  pure ;  in  those  <rf  the  Roman,  rich ;  and  in  thoM 
of  the  ReiiftiSstece  builder,  effeminate; 

B.  RoMANEMUE :  Round-ftrch  Architecture.  Nevet  thc*- 
ougiily  devekyj^  until  Christian  times.  It  falls  into  t#Ql 
great  branches!^  Siistem  and  Western,  or  Byzuitine  tMd 
Lombardic;  changbig  respectively  in  process  of  time^  with 

1  [Compare  Vol.  IX.  p.  120  n.] 
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oeitaiii  helps  from  each  other,  into  AralnaQ  Gk)thio,  and 
Teutonic  Gothic.  Its  most  perfect  LKHnbardic  type  is  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa ;  its  most  perfect  Byeantine  type  (I  believe), 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Its  highest  glory  is,  that  it  has  no 
eorruption.  It  perishes  in  giving  birth  to  another  arehitectute 
as  noble  as  itself. 

c.  Gothic:  Architecture  of  the  Gable.  The  daughter 
of  the  Romanesque ;  and,  like  the  Romanesque,  divided  into 
two  great  branches.  Western  and  Eastern,  or  pure  Grothic 
and  Arabian  Gk>thic ;  of  which  the  latter  is  called  Gothic, 
only  because  it  has  many  (rothic  forms,  pointed  arches,  vaults, 
etc,  but  its  spirit  remains  Byzantine,  more  especially  in  the 
form  of  the  roof-mask,  of  which,  with  respect  to  these  three 
great  families,  we  have  next  to  determine  the  typical  form. 

§  90.  For,  observe,  the  distinctions  we  have  hitherto  been 
stating  depend  on  the  form  of  the  stones  first  laid  from  pier 
to  pier;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  simplest  condition  of  roofs 
proper.  Adding  the  relations  of  the  roof-mask  to  these  lines, 
we  shall  have  the  perfect  tjrpe  of  form  for  each  school 

In  the  Greek,  the  Western  Romanesque,  and  Western 
Grothic,  the  roof-mask  is  the  gable;  in  the  Eastern  Roman- 
esque, and  Eastern  Gk>thic,  it 
is  the  dome:  but  I  have  not 
studied  the  roofing  of  either 
of  these  last  two  groups,  and 

shall  not  venture  to  generalise   

them  in  a   diagram.     But  the 
thtee  groups,  in  the  hands  of  ^'^ 

the  Western  builders,  may  be  thus  simply  represented:  a, 
Fig.  12,  Greek ;^  6,  Western  Romanesque;  r.  Western,  or 
true,  Gk>thic. 

*  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  Greek  architecture  bad  always,  or 
often,  flat  ceilings,  because  I  call  its  lintel  (he  roof  proper.  He  must  re- 
member I  always  use  these  terms  of  the  first  simple  arrangements  of  materiab 
that  bridge  a  space ;  bringing  in  the  real  roof  afterwards,  if  I  can.  In  the 
case  of  Greek  temples  it  would  be  vain  to  refer  their  structure  to  the  real 
roof,  for  many  were  hypeethral,  and  without  a  roof  at  all.  I  am  unfortunately 
more  ignorant  ot  Egyptian  roofing  than  even  of  Arabian,  so  that  I  cannot 
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Now,  observe,  first,  that  the  relation  of  the  roof-mask 
to  the  roof  proper,  m  the  Greek  type,  forms  that  pediment 
which  gives  its  most  striking  character  to  the  temple,  and 
is  the  principal  recipient  of  its  sculptural  decoration.  The 
relation  of  these  lines,  therefore,  is  just  as  important  in  the 
Greek  as  in  the  Gothic  schools. 

§  91.  Secondly,  the  reader  must  observe  the  difference 
of  steepness  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  gables.  This 
is  not  an  unimportant  distinction,  nor  an  undecided  one. 
The  Romanesque  gable  does  not  pass  gradually  into  the 
more  elevated  form ;  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  two ; 

the  whole  effect  of  all  Southern 
architecture  being  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  the  flat  gable,  and  of  all 
Northern  upon  that  of  the  acute. 
I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the 
difference  between  the  lines  of  an 
Italian  village,  or  the  flat  tops 
of  most  Italian  towers,  and  the 
peaked  gables  and  spires  of  the 
North,  attaining  their  most  £ui- 


^ 


f  g  tastic  development,  I  believe,  in 

Fig.  18  Belgium  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  law  of  separation,  namely, 
that  a  Gothic  gable  must  have  all  its  angles  acute,  and  a 
Romanesque  one  mttst  have  the  upper  one  obtuse ;  or,  to  give 
the  reader  a  simple  practical  rule,  take  any  gable,  a  or  &, 
Fig.  18,  and  strike  a  semicircle  on  its  base ;  if  its  top  rises 
above  the  semicircle,  as  at  6,  it  is  a  Gk>thic  gable ;  if  it  fidls 
beneath  it,  a  Romanesque  one ;  but  the  best  forms  in  each 
group  are  those  which  are  distinctly  steep,  or  distinctly  low. 

bring  this  school  into  the  diagram:  but  the  gable  appears  to  have  been 
magnificently  used  for  a  bearing  roof.  Vide  Mr.  Fergusson's  section  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Geezeh,  Prtnciples  of  Beauty  in  Art,  Plate  l.,and  his  expressions  of 
admiration  of  Egyptian  roof  masonry,  page  201.^ 


>  [For  other  referenees  to  this  book^  see  Vol.  IX.  pp.  120^  44a] 
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In  the  figure,  f  is,  perhaps,  the  average   of  Romanesque 
slope,  and  g  of  Gk)thic 

§  92.  But  although  we  do  not  find  a  transition  from  one 
school  into  the  other  in  the  slope  of  the  gable,  there  is  often 
a  eoniiision  between  the  two  schools  in  the  association  of  the 
gable  with  the  arch  below  it.  It  has  just  been  stated  that 
the  pure  Romanesque  condition  is  the  round  arch  under  the 
low  gable,  a,  Fig.  14,  below,  and  the  pure  Gk)thic  condition 
is  the  pointed  arch  under  the  high  gable,  6.  But  in  the 
passage /from  one  style  to  the  other,  we  sometimes  find 
the  two  conditions  reversed:  the  pointed  arch  under  a  low 
gable,  as  d^  or  the  round  arch  under  a  high  gable,  as  c. 


abed 

The  form  d  occurs  in  the  tombs  of  Verona,  and  c  in  the 
doors  of  Venice. 

§  98.  We  have  thus  determined  the  relation  of  Gk)thic 
to  the  other  architectures  of  the  world,  as  far  as  r^fards 
the  main  lines  of  its  construction;  but  there  is  still  one 
word  which  needs  to  be  added  to  our  definition  of  its  form, 
with  respect  to  a  part  of  its  decoration,  which  rises  out  of 
that  construction.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  condition 
of  its  form  is,  that  it  shall  have  pointed  arches.  When 
Gk>thic  is  perfect,  therefore,  it  will  follow  that  the  pointed 
arches  must  be  built  in  the  strongest  possible  manner. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  look  back  to  Chapter  XI.  of 
VoL  I.,  he  will  find  the  subject  of  the  masonry  of  the  pointed 
arch  discussed  at  length,  and  the  conclusion  deduced,  that 
of  all  possible  forms  of  the  pointed  arch  (a  certain  weight 
of  material  being  given),  that  generically  represented  at  e. 
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Fig.  15,  is  the  strongest.  In  &ct,  the  reader  can  see  in  a 
moment  that  the  weakness  of  the  pointed  arch  is  in  its 
flanks,  and  that  by  merely  thickening  them  gradually  at 
this  point  all  chance  of  fracture  is  removed.  Or,  pcffaaps, 
more  simply  still: — Suppose  a  gable  built  of  stone,  as  at  a, 
and  pressed  upon  from  without  by  a  weight  in  the  direetion 
of  the  arrow,  clearly  it  would  be  liable  to  fall  in,  as  at  b. 
To  prevent  this,  we  make  a  pointed  arch  of  it,  as  at  c; 

and  now  it  cannot  fall  inwards* 
but  if  pressed  upon  from  aboFe 
may  give  way  outwards,  as  at  A 
But  at  last  we  build  it  as  at  e, 
and  now  it  can  neither  fSdl  out 
nor  in. 

§  94.  The  forms  of  arch  thus 
obtained,  with  a  pointed  projec- 
tion called  a  cusp  on  each  side, 
must  for  ever  be  delightfiil  to  the 
human  mind,  as  being  expressive 
of  the  utmost  strength  and  per- 
manency obtainable  with  a  given 
mass  of  material.  But  it  was  not 
by  any  such  process  of  reasoning, 
nor  with  any  reference  to  laws  of 
construction,  that  the  cusp  was 
«y.i6  originally  invented.  It  is  merely 
the  special  application  to  the  arch 
of  the  great  ornamental  system  of  Foliation;  or  the 
adaptation  of  the  forms  of  leafage  which  has  been  above 
insisted  upon  as  the  principal  characteristic  of  Gothic 
Naturalism.^  This  love  of  foliage  was  exactly  proportioned, 
in  its  intensity,  to  the  increase  of  strength  in  the  Gothic 
spirit :  in  the  Southern  Gothic  it  is  soft  leafage  that  is  most 
loved ;  in  the  Northern,  thorny  leafage.^  And  if  we  take  up 
any  Northern  illuminated   manuscript  of  the  great  Gothic 

^  [See  above,  §  68,  p.  235.] 

*  [Compare  Proitrpinay  i.  ch.  v.] 
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time,  we  shall  find  every  one  of  its  leaf  ornaments  surrounded 
by  a  thorny  structure  laid  round  it  in  gold  or  in  coloiur;^ 
sometimes  apparently  copied  faithfully  from  the  prickly  de- 
velopment of  the  root  of  the  leaf  in 
the  thistle,  running  along  the  stems 
and  branches  exactly  as  the  thistle  leaf 
does  along  its  own  stem,  and  with  sharp 
spines  proceeding  from  the  points,  as  in 
Fig.  16.  At  other  times,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  work  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  golden  ground  takes  the  form 
of  pure  and  severe  cusps,  sometimes 
enclosing  the  leaves,  sometimes  filling 
up  the  forks  of  the  branches  (as  in  the 
example  fig.  1,  Plate  1,  VoL  III.),  pass- 
ing imperceptibly  from  the  distinctly 
vi^fetable  condition  (in  which  it  is  just 
as  certainly  representative  of  the  thorn,  as  other  parts  of  the 
design  are  of  the  bud,  lea^  and  fruit)  into  the  crests  on  the 
necks,  or  the  membranous  sails  of  the  wings,  of  serpents^ 

dragons,  and  other  grotesques,  as  in 
Fig.  17,  and  into  rich  and  vague 
fantasies  of  curvature ;  among  wfakfa, 
however,  the  pure  cusped  system  of 
the  pointed  arch  is  continually  dis- 
cernible, not  accidentally,  but  de- 
signedly indicated,  and  connectiiig 
itself  with  the  literally  architectuxal 
portions  of  the  design. 

§  95.  The  83rstem,  then,  of  what 
is  called  Foliation,  whether  shnpfe, 
as  in  the  cusped  arch,  or  caa^ 
plicated,  as  in  tracery,  rose  out  of  this  love  of  leafiige ;  not 
that  the  form  of  the  arch  is  intended  to  imitate  a  leaf,  but 


JV.1T 


1  [For  Rutldn's  itadjr  of  illuiniDAtod  maniueripts  at  this  tiBM, 
VoL  All.,  m  which  Tidnme  «re  loeladed  nporto  m thne  leeturat  < 
•t  the  ArehitMtiinl  M  utciim  in  IBM.] 


Introdnetioo  to 
tho  snl^eet,  firai 
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to  be  inverted  with  the  same  characters  of  beauty  which  the 
designer  had  discovered  in  the  leaf}  Observe,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  these  two  intentions.  The  idea  that 
laige  Gk)thic  structure,  in  arches  and  roofs,  was  intended  to 
imitate  vegetation,  is,  as  above  noticed,  untenable  for  an 
instant  in  the  front  of  facts.'  But  the  Gothic  builder  per- 
ceived that,  in  the  leaves  which  he  copied  for  his  minor 
decorations,  there  was  a  peculiar  beauty,  arising  from  certain 
characters  of  cun'-atiu^e  in  outline,  and  certain  methods  of 
subdivision  and  of  radiation  in  structure.  On  a  small 
scale,  in  his  sculptures  and  his  missal-painting,  he  copied 
the  leaf  or  thorn  itself;  on  a  large  scale  he  adopted  from 
it  its  abstract  sources  of  beauty,  and  gave  the  same  kind 
of  curvatures  and  the  same  species  of  subdivision  to  the  out- 
line of  his  arches,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  strength, 
never,  in  any  single  instance,  suggesting  the  resemblance  to 
leafage  by  irregularity  of  outline,' but  keeping  the  structure 
perfectly  simple,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  so  consistent  with  the 
best  principles  of  masonry,  that  in  the  finest  Gothic  designs 
of  arches,  which  are  always  single-cusped  (the  cinquefoiled 
arch  being  licentious,  though  in  early  work  often  very  lovely), 
it  is  literally  impossible,  without  consulting  the  context  of  llie 
building,  to  say  whether  the  cusps  have  been  added  for  the 
sake  of  beauty  or  of  strength ;  nor,  though  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture they  were,  1  believe,  assuredly  first  employed  in  mere 
love  of  their  picturesque  form,  am  I  absolutely  certain  that 
their  earUest  invention  was  not  a  structural  effort.  For  the 
earliest  cusps  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  those  used  in 
the  vaults  of  the  great  galleries  of  the  Serapeum,  discovered 
in  1850  by  M.  Mariette  *  at  Memphis,  and  described  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  in  a  paper  read  in  February  last  (1858)  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.*     The  roofs  of  its  galleries  were 

*  See  AthencBum,  March  5th,  1 853. 
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^Compare  in  Vol.  XII.,  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  14.] 


Se«  above,  §  70,  p.  237.] 


J  7^ 
The  great  Frencfi  Effyptologist  (1821-1881),  from  1858  till  his  death  director  of 

the  ofiicial  excavations  in  Egypt     His  discovery  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Sakk&ni^ 

on  the  site  of  the  ancient,  first  brought  him  into  notice.] 
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admirably  shown  in  Colonel  Hamilton's  drawings  made  to 
scale  upon  the  spot,  and  their  profile  is  a  eusped  round  arch, 
perfectly  pure  and  simple ;  but  whether  thrown  into  this  form 
for  the  sake  of  strength  or  of  grace,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

§  96.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  structural  advantage 
of  the  cusp  is  available  only  in  the  case  of  arches  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale.  If  the  arch  becomes  very  large,  the 
projections  under  the  flanks  must  become  too  ponderous  to 
be  secure ;  the  suspended  weight  of  stone  would  be  liable  to 
break  off,  and  such  arches  are  therefore  never  constructed 
with  heavy  cusps,  but  rendered  secure  by  general  mass  of 
masonry ;  and  what  additional  appeararice  of  support  may  be 
thought  necessaiy  (sometimes  a  considerable  d^^ree  of  aciual 
support)  is  given  by  means  of  tracery. 

§  97.  Of  what  I  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Sex^en  Lamps  respecting  the  nature  of  tracery,^  I  need 
repeat  here  only  this  much,  that  it  b^fan  in  the  use  of 
penetrations  through  the  stonework  of  windows  or  walk, 
cut  into  forms  which  looked  like  stars  when  seen  from 
within,  and  like  leaves  when  seen  from  without ;  the  name 
foil  or  feuille  being  universally  applied  to  the  separate  lobes 
of  their  extremities,  and  the  pleasure  received  from  them 
being  the  same  as  that  which  we  feel  in  the  triple, 
quadruple,  or  other  radiated  leaves  of  vegetation,  joined 
with  the  perception  of  a  severely  geometrical  order  and 
symmetry.  A  few  of  the  most  common  forms  are  repre- 
sented, unconfrised  by  exterior  mouldings,  in  Fig.  18,  and 
the  best  traceries  are  nothing  more  than  close  clusters  of 
such  forms,  with  mouldings  following  their  outlines. 

§  98.  The  term  <' foUated,**  therefore,  is  equally  descrip- 
tive of  the  most  perfect  conditions  both  of  the  simple  arch 
and  of  the  traceries  by  which  in  later  Gk>thic  it  is  fiUed; 
and  this  foliation  is  an  essential  character  of  the  style.  No 
Gothic  is  either  good  or  characteristic,  which  is  not  foliated 
either  in  its  arches-  or  apertures.  Sometimes  the  bearing 
arches  are  foliated,  and  the  ornamentation  above  composed  of 

>  OBm  VoL  via  p.  8&  j 
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f^riu«  scutpture ;  sometimes  the  beairitig  arches  aie  plui,  mod 
tte  onunnentattioii  above  them  is  con^osed  of  foliated  lycr* 
tttes.  But  the  element  of  foliation  maut  enter  somc^rfaoe^ 
or  the  style  is  imperfect  And  oar  final  definition  <of  Gothie 
"mSl,  therefore,  stand  tiius : — 

^'Foliated  Architecture,  which  uses  the  pointed  arch  for 

the  roof  ptoper^  and  the  gabfe 
^        ▲         ▲         ji         fen-  the  roof-madk." 
>|J^    J^    JL      JL  §  99.  And  now  there  is  but 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^     one  point  niore  to  be  exunmed, 

and  we  have  dcme. 

Foliation,  while  it  is  Hm 
most  distinctive  mad  pecnliaary  ift 
also  the  easiest  method  df  4eoB^ 
ration  which  Gothic  architec- 
ture possesses ;  and,  ahhougfa  in 
the  disposition  of  the  propor^ 
tions  and  forms  of  foUs,  the 
most  noble  imagination  may  ht 
shown,  jret  a  builder  without 
imagination  at  all,  or  any  other 
faculty  of  design,  can  praduoe 
some  effect  upon  the  mass  of 
his  work  by  merely  covering  it 
with  foolish  foliation.  Tlfirow 
any  number  of  crossing  lines  together  at  random,  as  in 
F%.  19,  and  fill  all  their  squares  and  oblong  opemngs  witii 
quatrefoils  and  cinquefoils,  and  you  will  immediately  have 
what  will  stand,  with  most  people,  for  very  satii^BftCtoiy 
Gothic.  The  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with  eixisting 
forms  will  enable  any  architect  to  vary  his  patterns  of  folia- 
tion with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  those  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
atid^  to   produce   a  building  which  tiie  present   Eun>pean 

^  \fig,  19  b  evidentlj  taken  from  the  Houms  of  Parliament     In  the  lliiSI.  Rualdta 

kt  hhmelf  go  more  riolently^  inserting  hwe  the  words : — 

''and — though  the  result  to  any  one  who  knows  and  lores  true  Gothic  is 
net  otily  valueless^  but  even  dlsyistiny— to  produce  .  .  /' 

For  other  expressions  of  his  dislike  of  the  buudinf  in  question^  see  note  at  VoL  IV. 

p.  307 ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  147  n. ;  and  ib  VoL  Xf I.,  in  &e  lectures  on  Illumination.] 
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puUic  will  think  magnificoat,  tbou^  tfaeie  nuy  not  be»  &om 
foundation  to  c<^ing,  esie  imy  of  invention,  or  any  other 
intellectual  merit,  in  the  ^ote  mass  of  it.  But  flwal 
decoration,  and  the  disposition  of  mouldings,  require  some 
skill  and  tbou^t ;  and,  if  they  are  to  be  agreeable  at 
all,  must  be  v«ily  inventefl,  or  accurately  copied.  They 
cannot  be  drawn  altogether  at  random,  without  becoming 
90  commonplace  as  to  involve  detection:  and  altiiough,  as 
1  have  just  said,  the  noblest  imagination  nuy  be  shows 
in  the  disposition  of  traceries, 
there  is  &r  more  room  for  its 
play  and  power  when  those 
traceries  are  associated  with 
floral  or  animal  ornament ;  and 
it  is  probable,  d  priori,  that, 
wherever  true  invention  exists, 
such  ornament  will  be  em- 
ployed in  profusion. 

§  100.  Now,  all  Grothie  may 
be  divided  into  two  vast  schools, 
one  early,  the  other  late ;  *  of 
which  tiie  former,  noble,  in- 
ventive, and  progressive,  uses 
the  element  oi  foliation  mode- 
rately, that  of  floral  and  flgure-sculpture  decoration  fio- 
fosely ;  Uie  latter,  ignoble,  uninventive,  and  declining,  uses 
foliation  immoderately,  floral  and  figure-sculpture  subordir 
nately.  The  two  schools  touch  each  other  at  that  instant 
of  momentous  diange,  dwelt  upon  in  the  Seoen  Lampt, 
Chap.  II.,  §  22,^  a  period  later  or  earlier  in  different  districts, 
but  which  may  be  broadly  stated  as  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  both  styles  being,  of  course,  in  their 
hig^Kst    exc^enee  at  the  moment  when  they   meet ;    the 

*  Late,  and  chiefly  confined  to  Northem  coantriet,  u  that  the  two 
schools  maj  be  oppoied  either  ai  Earlj  and  lAte  Gothic  or  (fn  the  fbortceDth 
centoiy)  ai  Soatbem  and  Nortbem  Gottiis. 
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one  ascending  to  the  point  of  junction,  the  other  declining 
from  it,  but,  at  first,  not  in  any  marked  degree,  and  only 
showing  the  characters  which  justify  its  being  above  called, 
generically,  ignoble,  as  its  declension  reaches  steeper  slope. 

§  101.  Of  these  two  great  schools,  the  first  uses  foliation 
only  in  large  and  simple  masses,  and  covers  the  minor 
members,  cusps,  etc.,  of  that  foliation  with  various  sculpture. 
The  latter  decorates  foliation  itself  with  minor  foliation,  and 
breaks  its  traceries  into  endless  and  lace-like  subdivision  of 
tracery. 

A  few  instances  will  explain  the  difference  clearly.  Fig.  2, 
Plate  12,  represents  half  of  an  eight-foiled  aperture  from 
Salisbury ;  ^ .  where  the  element  of  foliation  is  employed  in 
the  larger  disposition  of  the  starry  form ;  but  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  cusp  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ornament 
is  floraL 

But  in  fig.  1,  which  is  part  of  a  fringe  round  one  of  the 
later  windows  in  Rouen  Cathedral,  the  foliation  is  first 
carried  boldly  round  the  arch,  and  then  each  cusp  of  it 
divided  into  other  forms  of  foliation.  The  two  larger 
canopies  of  niches  below,  figs.  5  and  6,  are  respectively 
those  seen  at  the  flanks  of  the  two  uppermost  exampl^ 
of  gabled  Gothic  in  Fig.  10,  p.  251. '  Those  examples  were 
there  chosen  in  order  also  to  illustrate  the  distinction  in  the 
character  of  ornamentation  which  we  are  at  present  examin- 
ing ;  and  if  the  reader  will  look  back  to  them,  and  compare 
their  methods  of  treatment,  he  will  at  once  be  enabled  to 
fix  that  distinction  clearly  in  his  mind.  He  will  observe 
that  in  the  uppermost  the  element  of  foliation  is  scrupulously 
confined  to  the  bearing  arches  of  the  gable,  and  of  the 
lateral  niches,  so  that,  on  any  given  side  of  the  monimient, 
only  three  foliated  arches  are  discernible.  All  the  rest  of 
the  ornamentation  is  "bossy  sculpture,"^  set  on  the  broad 
marble  surface.     On  the  point  of  the  gable  are  set  the  shield 

^  TFor  another  reference  to  this  window,  see  Stanet  qf  Venice,  toL  iil  ch.  i.  §  14] 
*  [Paradufe  Lott,  L  716 ;  see  Seven  Lampe,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  118,  where  the  paange  if 
giren  in  a  note.] 
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and  dog-crest  of  the  Scalas,  with  its  bronze  wings,  as  of  a 
dragon,  thrown  out  from  it  on  either  side ;  below,  an  admir- 
ably sculptured  oak-tree  fills  the  centre  of  the  field ;  beneath 
it  is  the  death  of  Abel,  Abel  lying  dead  upon  his  face  on 
one  side,  Cain  opposite,  looking  up  to  heaven  in  terror: 
the  border  of  the  arch  is  formed  of  various  leafsige,  alter- 
nating with  the  Scala  shield;  and  the  cusps  are  each  filled 
by  one  flower,  and  two  broad  flowing  leaves.  The  whole 
is  exquisitely  relieved  by  colour;  the  ground  being  of  pale 
red  Verona  marble,  and  the  statues  and  foliage  of  white 
Carrara  marble,  inlaid. 

§  102.  The  figure  below  it,  6,  represents  the  southern 
lateral  door  of  the  principal  church  in  Abbeville ;  the  small- 
ness  of  the  scale  compelled  me  to  make  it  somewhat  heavier 
in  the  lines  of  its  traceries  than  it  is  in  reality,  but  the  door 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  flamboyant  Grothic 
in  the  world;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  sdiield  intro- 
duced here,  at  the  point  of  the  gable,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  upper  example,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  purpose, — to  stay  the  eye  in  its  ascent,  and  to  keep 
it  from  being  ofiended  by  the  sharp  point  of  the  gable,  the 
reversed  angle  of  the  shidd  being  so  energetic  as  completely 
to  balance  the  upward  tendency  of  the  great  conveigent 
lines.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  as  this  example  is  studied, 
that  its  other  decorations  are  altogether  difierent  from  those 
of  the  Veronese  tomb ;  that,  here,  the  whole  efiect  is  depen- 
dent on  mere  multiplications  of  similar  lines  of  tracery, 
sculpture  being  hardly  introduced  except  in  the  seated  statue 
under  the  central  niche,  and,  formerly,  in  groups  filling 
the  shadowy  hollows  under  the  small  niches  in  the  archivolt, 
but  broken  away  in  the  Revolution.^  And  if  now  we  turn 
to  Plate  12,  just  passed,  and  examine  the  heads  of  the  two 
lateral  niches  there  given  from  each  of  these  monuments  on 
a  larger  scale,  the  contrast  will  be  yet  more  apparent.  The 
one  from  Abbeville  (fig.  5),  though  it  contains  much  floral 

>  [See  attther^c  note  below,  p.  266.] 
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wotk  of  Ae  cri^  Northern  kind  in  its  finial  and  cvockcfeSp 
yet  depends  ibr  all  its  effect  on  the  vaiious  pettenHi  of 
Mietion  with  idbich  its  spaces  are  fflled;.  and  it  is  so  est 
through  and  thxouj^  that  it  is  hardly  stroi^fer  than  a  piece 
of  lace:  whereas  the  pinnacle  from  Vcfona  depends  far 
its  effect  on  one  broad  maas  of  shadow^  boldly  shaped  into 
the  trefoil  in  its  bearing  areh ;  and  there  is  no  otiier  trefiott 
on  that  side  of  the  nidie.  All  the  rest  of  its  decoration  is 
floral,  or  by  almonds  and  bosses ;  and  its  saAcc  of  stone  ia 
nnpierced,  and  kept  in  bread  light,  and  the  mass  of  it  thiek 
and  strong  enough  to  stand  for  as  many  more  centuries  as 
it  baa  already  stood,  scatheless,  in  the  open  street  of  Verona. 
The  figures  8  and  4,  above  each  niche,  show  how  the  same 
principles,  are  carried  out  into  the  smallest  details  of  the  two 
edifices,  8  being  the  moulding  which  borders  the  gable  at 
Abbeville,  and  4  that  in  the  same  position  at  Verona;  and 
as  thus  in  all  cases  the  distinction  in  their  treatment  remains 
the  same,  the  one  attracting  the  eye  to  brosd  sculptured 
surfaces^  the  other  to  involutions  of  intricate  Una,  I  shall 
hereafter  characterize  the  two  schools,  whenever  I  have  c^ecar 
sion  to  refer  to  them,  the  one  as  Surface  Grothic,  the  other 
as  Linear  Grothic 

§  108.  Now  observe :  it  is  not,  at  present,  the  question, 
whether  the  form  of  the  Veronese  niche,  and  the  design  of 
its  flower-woric,  be  as  good  as  they  might  have  been;  but 
simply,  which  of  the  two  architectural  principles  is  the 
greater  and  better.  And  this  we  cannot  hesitate  for  an 
instant  in  deciding.  The  Veronese  Gothic  is  strong  in  its 
masonry,  simple  in  its  masses,  but  perpetual  in  its  variety. 
The  late  French  Gk>thic  is  weak  in  masonry,  broken  in 
mass,  and  repeats  the  same  idea  continually.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  Italian  Gothic  is  the  nobler  style. 

§  104.  Yet,  in  saying  that  the  French  Gothic  rq^eats 
one  idea,  I  mean  merely  that  it  depends  too  much  upon 
the  foliation  of  its  traceries.  The  disposition  of  the 
traceries  themselves  is  endlessly  varied  and  inventive;  and, 
indeed,  the   mind   of  the   French   workman   was,   perhaps. 
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evcB  richer  in  &ncy  than  that  of  the  Italian,  only  he  had 
been  taught  a  less  noble  style.  This  is  especially  to  be  le- 
membered  with  respect  to  the  subordination  of  figure  sculp- 
ture above  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  later  Giothic^ 

It  is  not  that  such  sculpture  is  wanting;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  worked  into  richer  groups,  and  carried  out 
with  a  perfection  of  execution,  £u*  greater  than  those  which 
adorn  the  earlier  buildings  :  but,  in  the  early  work,  it  is 
vigcNTOUS,  prominent,  and  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ; 
in  the  late  woric  it  is  enfeebled,  and  shrouded  in  the  veil  of 
tracery,  firom  which  it  may  often  be  removed  with  little  harm 
to  the  general  effect.* 

§  105.  Now  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  no  prin- 
ciple of  art  is  more  absolute  than  this, — ^that  a  composition 
firom  which  anything  can  be  removed  without  doing  mis- 
chief^ is  alwajrs  so  far  forth  inferior.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  if  on  no  other,  there  can  be  no  question,  for  a 
moment,  which  of  the  two  schools  is  the  greater ;  although 
there  are  many  most  noble  works  in  the  French  traceried 
Grothic,  having  a  sublimity  of  their  own,  dependent  on  tiieir 
extreme  richness  and  grace  of  line,  and  for  which  we  may 
be  most  grateful  to  thdur  builders.  And,  indeed,  the 
superiority  of  the  Sur&ce  Gothic  cannot  be  completely 
fAU  until  we  compare  it  with  the  more  degraded  Linear 
schools,  as,  for  instance,  with  our  own  English  perpendicular.* 
The  ornaments  of  the  Veronese  niche,  which  we  have  used 
for  our  example,  are  by  no  means  among  the  best  of  their 
school,  yet  they  wiU  serve  our  purpose  for  such  a  com- 
parisoiL  That  of  its  pinnacle  is  composed  of  a  single  up- 
right flowering  plant,  of  which  the  stem  shoots  up  through 

*  In  many  of  the  best  French  Gothic  Churches,  the  groups  of  figures 
have  been  all  broken  away  at  the  Revolution,  without  much  barm  ta  tiie 
ptetnresqaeness,  though  with  grievous  loss  to  the  hirtorical  valoe  of  the 
architectnre :  whereas,  if  fiom  the  niche  at  Verona  we  were  to  zemove  Ita 
floral  ornaments,  and  the  statue  beneath  it,  nothing  would  remain  but  a 
ntde  square  trefoiled  shell,  utterly  valueless,  or  even  ugly. 

*  rSec  above,  §  100,  n.  261.1 

<  [^or  RosUn^s  dislike  of  this  style,  see  VoL  IX.  ^  227  n.] 
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the  centres  of  the  leaves,  and  bears  a  pendant  bl(»soin, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  imperial  lily.  The  leaves  are 
thrown  back  &om  the  stem  with  singular  grace  and  free- 
dom, and  foreshortened,  as  if  by  a  skilful  painter,  in  the 
shallow  marble  relief.  Their  arrangement  is  roughly  shown 
in  the  little  woodcut  at  the  side  {Fig.  20) ;  and  if  the  reader 
will  simply  try  the  experiment  for  h'TT>'wtf, — 
first,  of  covering  a  piece  of  paper  with  crossed 
lines,  as  if  for  accomits,  and  filling  all  the  in- 
terstices with  any  foliation  that  comes  into 
his  head,  as  in  Figure  19  above ;  and  then,  of 
trying  to  fill  the  point  of  a  gable  with  a  |uece 
of  leafage  like  that  in  Figure  20,  putting  the 
figure  itself  aside, — he  will  presently  find  that 
more  thought  and  invention  are  required  to 
design  this  single  minute  pinnacle,  than  to 
cover  acres  of  ground  with  English  perprai- 
dicular. 

§  106.  We  have  now,  I  believe,  obtained 
a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the 
spirit  and  form  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  the  general  reader. 
if,  in  conclusion,  I  set  down  a  few  plun  and 
practical  rules  for  determining,  in  every  in- 
stance,  whether   a    given    building    be  good 
Gothic  or  not,  and,  if  not  Giothic,  whether  its 
architectiire  is  of  a  kind  which  will  probably 
reward  the  pains  of  careful  examination. 
§  107.  First,  Look  if  the  roof  rises  in  a  steep  gable,  high 
above  the  walls.     If  it  does  not  do  this,  there  is  something 
wrong:   the  building  is  not  quite  pure  Gothic,  or  has  been 
altered. 

§  108.  Secondly,  Look  if  the  principal  windows  and  doors 
have  pointed  arches  with  gables  over  them.  If  not  pointed 
arches,  the  building  is  not  Gothic ;  if  they  have  not  any 
gables  over  them,  it  is  either  not  pure,  or  not  first-rate. 

If,  however,  it  has  the  steep  roof,  the  pointed  arch,  and 
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gable  all  united,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  a  Grothic  building 
of  a  very  fine  time. 

§  109.  Thirdly,  Look  if  the  arches  are  cusped,  or  aper- 
tures foliated.  If  the  building  has  met  the  &st  two  con- 
ditions, it  is  sure  to  be  foliated  somewhere;  but,  if  not 
everywhere,  the  parts  which  are  unfoliated  are  imperfect, 
unless  they  are  large  bearing  arches,  or  small  and  sharp 
arches  in  groups,  forming  a  kind  of  foliation  by  their  own 
multiplicity,  and  relieved  by  sculpture  and  rich  mouldings. 
The  upper  windows,  for  instance,  in  the  east  end  of  West- 
minster Abbey  are  imperfect  for  want  of  foliation.  If 
there  be  no  foliation  anywhere,  the  building  is  assuredly  im- 
perfect Gothic. 

§  110.  Fourthly,  If  the  building  meets  all  the  first  three 
conditions,  look  if  its  arches  in  general,  whether  of  windows 
and  doors,  or  of  minor  ornamentation,  are  carried  on  true 
shiifis  with  bases  and  capitals.  If  they  are,  then  the  build- 
ing is  assuredly  of  the  finest  Grothic  style.  It  may  still, 
pertiaps,  be  an  imitation,  a  feeble  copy,  or  a  bad  example^ 
of  a  noble  style;  but  the  manner  of  it,  having  met  all 
these  four  conditions,  is  assuredly  first-rate. 

If  its  apertures  have  not  shafts  and  capitals,  look  if  they 
are  plain  openings  in  the  walls,  studiously  simple,  and  un- 
moulded  at  the  sides ;  as,  for  instance,  the  arch  in  Plate  19, 
opposite  p.  890,  VoL  I.  If  so,  the  building  may  still  be  of 
the  finest  Gothic  adapted  to  some  domestic  or  military  ser- 
vice. But  if  the  sides  of  the  window  be  moulded,  and 
yet  there  are  no  capitals  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  it  is 
assuredly  of  an  inferior  schooL 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
building  be  of  a  fine  Gothic  style.  (  The  next  tests  to  be 
applied  are  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  be  good  archi* 
tecture  or  not;  for  it  may  be  very  impure  Gothic,  and  yet 
very  noUe  architecture;  or  it  may  be  very  pure  Gothic, 
and  yet  if  a  copy,  or  originally  raised  by  an  unsifted  builder, 
very  bad  architecture. 

If  it  beloqg  to  any  of  the  great  schools  of  colour*  its 
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qnHeiflm  becomes  as  complicated,  and  needs  as  muck  ear^ 
as  that  of  a  piece  of  music,  and  no  general  rules  for  it  can 
be  given ;  but  if  not — 

fill.  First,  See  if  it  looks  as:  if  it  had  beea  built  by 
strong  m«i ;  if  ik  has  the  sort  of  roug^ess,  and  largeness^ 
and  nonchalance,  mixed  in  places  with  the  exquisite  tendcr- 
itess  which  seems  always  to  be  the  sign-manual  of  the  broad 
▼iston,  and  massy  power  of  men,  who  can  see  pari  the  work 
tkey  are  doing,  and  betray  here  and  there  something  like 
disdain  for  it.  If  the  building  has  this  diancter^  it  is 
much  already  in  its  fiivour;  it  will  go  hard  but  it  proros  a 
noble  one.  If  it  has  not  this,  but  is  altogether  accurate, 
minute,  and  scrupulous,  in  its  workmanship,  it  must  b^ngi 
to  either  the  very  best  or  the  very  worst  of  schools:  the 
▼ery  best,  in  which  exquisite  design  is  wrought  out  with 
untiring  and  conscientious  care,  as  in  the  Giottesque  Gothic ; 
er  the  very  worst,  in  which  mechanism  has  taken  the  pkuM 
of  design.  It  is  more  likely,  in  general,  that  it  should 
belong  to  the  worst  than  the  best:  so  that,  on  the  wholsi 
iwy  accurate  workmanship  is  to  be  esteemed  a  bad  sign; 
and  if  there  is  nothing  remarkaUe  about  the  buyding  but 
its  precision,  it  may  be  passed  at  once  with  contempt. 

§  112.  Secondly,  Observe  if  it  be  irregular,  its  diflfer^it 
parts  fitting  themselves  to  different  purposes,  no  one  caring 
what  becomes  of  them,  so  that  they  do  their  work.  If  one 
part  always  answers  accurately  to  another  part,  it  is  sure 
to  be  a  bad  building ;  and  the  greater  and  more  con^icuous 
the  irregularities,  the  greater  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a 
good  one.  For  instance,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  of  which  a 
rough  woodcut  is  given  in  Chap.  VIII.,  the  general  idea 
is  sternly  symmetrical;  but  two  windows  are  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  six ;  and  if  the  reader  will  count  the  arches 
of  the  small  arcade  as  far  as  to  the  great  balcony,  he  will 
find  it  is  not  in  the  centre,  but  set  to  the  right-hand  side 
by  the  whole  width  of  one  of  those  arches.  We  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  building  is  a  good  one;  none  but  a 
master  of  his  craft  would  have  ventured  to  do  this. 
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§  118.  Thirdly,  Observe  if  all  the  traceries,  capitals,  and 
other  ornaments  are  of  perpetually  varied  design.  If  not, 
the  work  is  assuredly  bad. 

§  114.  Lastly,  Read  the  sculpture.  Preparatory  to  read- 
ing it,  you  will  have  to  discover  whether  it  is  legible  (and, 
if  legible,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  worth  reading).  On  a 
good  building,  the  sculpture  is  always  so  set,  and  on  such 
a  scale,  that  at  the  ordinary  distance  from  which  the  edifice 
is  seen,  the  sculpture  shall  be  thoroughly  intelligible  and 
interesting.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  uppermost 
statues  will  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
ornamentation  will  he  colossal,  increasing  in  fineness  as  it 
descends,  till  on  the  foundation  it  will  often  be  wrou^t  as 
if  for  a  precious  cabinet  in  a  king's  chamber;  but  the  spec- 
tator win  not  notice  that  the  upper  sculptures  are  colossd. 
He  will  merely  feel  that  he  can  see  them  plainly,  and  make 
them  all  out  at  his  ease. 

And  having  ascertained  this,  let  him  set  himsdbf  to  read 
them.  Thenceforward  the  criticism  of  the  building  is  to 
be  conducted  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  a 
book;  and  it  must  depend  on  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
not  a  little  on  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  reader, 
whether,  even  in  the  case  of  the  best  works,  he  either  per- 
ceive them  to  be  great,  or  feel  them  to  be  entertaining. 


CHAPTER  V^II 

GOTHIC  PALACES 

§  1.  The  buildings  out  of  the  remnants  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  recover  some  conception  of  the  appearance 
of  Venice  during  the  Byzantine  period,  contribute  hardly 
anything  at  this  day  to  the  effect  of  the  streets  of  the  city. 
They  are  too  few  and  too  much  defaced  to  attract  the  eye 
or  influence  the  feelings.  The  charm  which  Venice  still 
possesses,  and  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  rendered  it 
the  favourite  haunt  of  all  the  painters  of  picturesque  sub- 
ject, is  owing  to  the  effect  of  tiie  palaces  belonging  to  the 
period  we  have  now  to  examine,  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Renaissance. 

This  effect  is  produced  in  two  different  ways.  The  Re- 
naissance  palaces  are  not  more  picturesque  in  themselves 
than  the  club-houses  of  Pall  Mall ;  ^  but  they  become  delight- 
ful by  the  contrast  of  their  severity  and  refinement  with 
the  rich  and  rude  confusion  of  the  sea-life  beneath  them, 
and  of  their  white  and  solid  masonry  with  the  green  waves. 
Remove  from  beneath  them  the  orange  sails  of  the  fishing- 
boats,  the  black  gliding  of  the  gondolas,  the  cumbered  decks 
and  rough  crews  of  the  barges  of  traffic,  and  the  fretfulness 
of  the  green  water  along  their  foundations,  and  the  Renais- 
sance palaces  possess  no  more  interest  than  those  of  London 
or  Paris.  But  the  Gk)thic  palaces  are  picturesque  in  them- 
selves, and  wield  over  us  an  independent  power.     Sea  and 

^  [The  club-houses  of  Pall  Mall  illustrate  very  well  the  Classical  Revival  in  Eng^ 
land  m  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Athenaeum  (Decimus  Burtoi^, 
built  1824-1826,  shows  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon  (see  For«  Clavigera.hMer  23). 
The  Travellers'  (Sir  C.  Barry),  is  copied  from  the  Pandolfini  Palace  at  Rome.  The 
Reform  (also  Sir  C.  Barry),  suggests  toe  Famese  Palace  there.  The  Carlton  (Smirke), 
is  founded  on  Sansovino's  Library  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  For  the  Army  and  Navy, 
a  combination  of  that  Library  and  the  FwlnxBO  Comaro,  see  VoL  IX.  p.  348  n.] 
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sky,  and  every  other  accessory,  might  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  still  they  would  be  beautiful  and  strange.  They 
are  not  less  striking  in  the  loneUest  streets  of  Padua  and 
Vicenza^  (where  many  were  built  during  the  period  of  the 
Venetian  authority  in  those  cities)  than  in  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  Venice  itself;  and  if  they  could  be  trans- 
ported into  the  midst  of  London,  they  would  still  not 
altogether  lose  their  power  over  the  feelings.^ 

§  2.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  in  the  perpetual  attractive- 
ness of  all  pictures,  however  poor  in  skill,  which  have  taken 
for  their  subject  the  principal  of  these  Gothic  buildings,  the 
Ducal  Palace.  In  spite  of  all  architectural  theories  and 
teachings,  the  paintings  of  this  building  are  always  felt  to 
be  delightful ;  we  cannot  be  wearied  by  them,  though  often 
sorely  tried;  but  we  are  not  put  to  the  same  trial  in  the 
case  of  the  palaces  of  the  Renaissance.  They  are  never 
dra¥m  singly,  or  as  the  principal  subject,  nor  can  they  be. 
The  building  which  faces  the  Ducal  Palace,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Piazzetta,'  is  celebrated  among  architects,  but  it 
is  not  familiar  to  our  eyes;  it  is  painted  only  incidentally, 
for  the  completion,  not  the  subject,  of  a  Venetian  scene; 
and  even  the  Renaissance  arcades  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  though 
frequently  painted,  are  always  treated  as  a  mere  avenue  to 
its  Byzantine  church  and  colossal  tower.  And  the  Ducal 
Palace  itself  owes  the  peculiar  charm  which  we  have  hitherto 
felt,  not  so  much  to  its  greater  size  as  compared  with  other 
Gothic  buildings,  or  nobler  design  (for  it  never  yet  has  been 
rightly  drawn),  as  to  its  comparative  isolation.  The  other 
Gothic  structures  are  as  much  injured  by  the  continual 
juxtaposition  of  the  Renaissance  palaces,  as  the  latter  are 
aided  by  it;  they  exhaust  their  own  life  by  breathing  it 


^  [For  a  notioe  of  a  beMitiful  hoiiM  in  Vioenm,  tee  Severn  Lempe,  VoL  VIIL  p.  228 ; 
and  for  another  general  reference  to  Gothic  houses  in  Vioena  and  Padna,  below,  g  48. 
For  references,  in  a  different  sense,  to  the  later  Falladian  architeetore  of  Vieena,  see 
VoL  IX.  pp.  44,  47.] 

'  [The  experiment  was  presently  to  be  tried :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  liv.  1 
'  [The  Lioreria  Vecchia,  designed  for  the  senate  in  1596  bv  Seosorino^  and  com- 
pleted by  Scamosi  in  1682.    Gwilt  in  his  i^JicydloiMerfia  ^  ^fvMtoefviv  ^^ 
"  the  chef  d'cBurre  of  the  master."    It  was  the  model  for  the  Carlton  Clnb :  see  note 
on  preceding  page.] 
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into  the  Renaissance  coldness:  but  the  Ducal  Palace  stands 
comparatively  alone,  and  fully  exptesses  the  Gkithic  power* 

§  8.  And  it  is  just  that  it  should  be  so  seen,  for  it  is  the 
original  of  nearly  all  the  rest  It  is  not  the  elaborate  and 
more  studied  development  of  a  national  style,  but  the  great 
and  sudden  invention  of  one  man,^  instantly  forming  a  national 
style,  and  becoming  the  model  for  the  imitation  of  every 
architect  in  Venice  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  was  the 
determination  of  this  one  &ct  which  occupied  me  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  I  spent  in  Venice.  It  had  alwajrs  appeared 
to  me  most  strange,  that  there  should  be  in  no  part  of  the 
city  any  incipient  or  imperfect  types  of  the  form  of  tthe 
Ducal  Palace;  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  so  mighty  a 
building  had  been  the  concepticm  of  one  man,  not  only  in 
disposition  and  detail,  but  in  style ;  and  yet  impossible,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  but  that  some  early  examples  of  approxi* 
mate  Gothic  form  must  exist.  There  is  not  one.  The  palaces 
built  between  the  final  cessation  of  the  Byzantine  style,  about 
1800,  and  the  date  of  the  Ducal  Palace  (1820-1800),  are  all 
completely  distinct  in  character,  so  distinct  that  I  at  first 
intended  the  account  of  them  to  form  a  separate  section 
of  this  volume ;  *  and  there  is  literally  no  transitional  form 
between  them  and  the  perfection  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Every 
Gothic  building  in  Venice  which  resembles  the  latter  is  a 
copy  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  no  Gothic  in 
Venice  before  the  Ducal  Palace,  but  that  the  mode  of  its 
appplication  to  domestic  architecture  had  not  been  determined. 
The  real  root  of  the  Ducal  Palace  is  the  apse  of  the  Church 
of  the  Frari.'  The  traceries  of  that  apse,  though  earlier  and 
ruder  in  workmanship,  are  nearly  the  same  in  mouldings,  and 
precisely  the  same  in  treatment  (especially  in  the  placing  of 
the  lions'  heads),  as  those  of  the  great  Ducal  Arcade;  and 
the  originality  of  thought  in  the  architect  of  the  Ducal  Palace 

1  [On  this  subject  see  below,  ch.  viii.  §  1>  p.  328.] 
«  'See  Vol.  IX.  p.  47  n.] 

>  [See  Ruskin'e  sketches  at  the  Frari,  Plate  A  in  V'oL  IX.     For  the  iraportmce 
he  attadied  to  the  point  here  made,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  liii.] 
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ctmsists  in  his  liaving  adapted  those  traceries,  in  a  more  highly 
developed  and  finished  form,  to  civil  uses.  In  the  apse  of 
the  church  they  form  narrow  and  tall  window  lights,  some- 
what more  massive  than  those  of  Northern  Gothic,  but  similar 
in  application :  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  adapt  these 
traceries  to  the  forms  of  domestic  building  necessitated  by 
national  usage.  The  early  palaces  consisted,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  arcades  sustaining  walls  &ced  with  marble,  rather  Intiad 
and  long  than  elevated.*  This  form  was  kept  for  the  Ducal 
Palace ;  but  instead  of  round  arches  from  shaft  to  shaft,  the 
Frari  traceries  were  substituted,  with  two  essential  modifica- 
tions. Besides  being  enormously  increased  in  scale  and  thick- 
ness, that  they  might  better  bear 
the  superincumbent  weight,  the 
quatrefoil,  which  in  the  Frari 
windows  is  above  the  arch,  as 
at  a.  Fig.  21,  was  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  put  between  the  arches, 
as  at  6  ;  the  main  reason  for  this 
alteration  being  that  the  bearing  "  "    Fig.n 

power  of  the  arches,  which  was 

now  to  be  trusted  with  the  weight  of  a  wall  forty  feet  high,* 
was  thus  thrown  between  the  quatrefoils,  instead  of  under  them, 
and  thereby  applied  at  £u  better  advantage.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  the  joints  of  the  masonry  were  chuiged.  In  the 
Frari  (as  often  also  in  St.  John  and  Paul's),  the  tracery  is 
formed  of  two  simple  ctoss  bars  or  slabs  of  stone,  pierced  into 
the  requisite  fomis,  and  separated  by  a  horizontal  joint,  just 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  cusp  of  the  quatrefoils,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  21  a.  But  at  the  Ducal  Palace  the  horizontal  joint  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  quatrefoils,  and  two  others  are  introduced 
beneath  it  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  run  (tf  the  mouldings,  as 

*  S6  ft.  8  io.  wHhont  iti  cornice,  which  la  ten  inches  dce|v  ■nd  >o>taii» 

piDnacles  of  stone  7  feet  high.  I  ms  enabled  to  get  the  mewnrei  kf  « 
•caffiilding  erected  in  1851  to  repsir  the  front. 

■  [Sm  atwve,  (^  V,] 
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seen  in  Fig.  21  6.*  The  Ducal  PaUce  builder  was  sternly 
resolute  in  carrying  out  this  rule  of  masonry.  In  the  traceries 
of  the  large  upper  windows,  where  the  cusps  are  cut  through 
as  in  the  quatrefoil  Fig.  22,  the  lower  cusp  is  left  partly  solid, 
as  at  a,  merely  that  the  joint  a  h  may  have  its  right  place 
and  direction. 

§  4.  The  ascertaining  the  formation  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
traceries  from  those  of  the  Fran,  and  its  priority  to  all  other 
buildings  which  resemble  it  in  Venice,  rewarded  me  for  a 
great  deal  of  very  uninteresting  labour  in  the  examination 

of  mouldings  and  other  minor  features  of  the 

■L         JJM    Gk)thic  palaces,  in  which  alone  the  internal 

^k^^^^     evidence  of  their  date  was  to  be  discovered, 

^^^^V^       there    being    no   historical    records   whatever 

^fcr        respecting   them.     But   the   accumulation   of 

1^^      details  on  which  the  complete  proof  of  the 

^S      fact   depends,   could   not    either   be   brought 

^k      within  the  compass  of  this  volume,  or  be  made 

^^    in  anywise  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

I  shaU  therefore,  without  involving  myself  in 

any  discussion,  give  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  development  of 

Gothic  design  in  Venice,  as  I  believe  it  to  have  taken  place. 

I  shall  possibly  be  able  at  some  future  period  so  to  compress 

the  evidence  on  which  my  conviction  rests,  as  to  render  it 

intelligible  to  the  public,^  while,  in  the  meantime,  some  of 

the  more  essential  points  of  it  are  thrown  together  in  the 

Appendix,*  and  in  the  history  of  the  Ducal  Palace  given  in 

the  next  chapter. 

§  5.  According,  then,  to  the  statement  just  made,  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Venice  is  divided  into  two  great 
periods:  one,  in  which,  while  various  irregular  Grothic 
tendencies    are    exhibited,   no    consistent   type    of  domestic 

*  I  believe  the  necessary  upper  joint  is  vertical^  through  the  uppermost 
lobe  of  the  quatrefoil,  as  in  the  figure ;  but  I  have  lost  my  memorandum 
of  this  joint 

^  [This,  however,  was  not  done.  The  voluminous  notes  described  in  Vol.  IX. 
p.  xxvi.,  are  largely  occupied  with  ''the  examination  of  mouldings,"  etc.,  in  order  to 
establish  points  of  chronmoAy  in  the  development  of  Venetian  architecture.] 

'  [i.e..  Appendix  10  in  the  next  volume.] 
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building  was  developed:  the  other,  in  which  a  formed  and 
consistent  school  of  domestic  architecture  resulted  from  the 
direct  imitation  of  the  great  design  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  We 
must  deal  with  these  two  periods  separately;  the  first  of 
them  being  that  which  has  been  often  above  alluded  to,  under 
the  name  of  the  transitional  period. 

We  shall  consider  in  succession  the  general  form,  the 
windows,  doors,  balconies,  and  parapets,  of  the  Gothic  palaces 
belonging  to  each  of  these  periods. 

§  6.  First,  G^eral  Form.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  wrecks  of  the  Byzantine  palaces 
consisted  merely  of  upper  and  lower   arcades  surrounding 

^  [In  an  earlier  draft  of  this  chapter  there  is  a  detailed  description  of  an  early 
Gothic  house  in  the  Calle  del  Rimedio  referred  to  helow  (§  90),  and  in  this  descripU<m 
Rnsldn  traces  more  fully,  and  perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  the  text,  the  transition 
briefly  noted  in  this  §  6.  The  description  was  to  have  been  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  sketches.    Some  of  it,  however,  will  be  intelligible  without  these  : — 

''  Fronting  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rio  de  Palazzo  and  leads  into  the 
Calle  di  Rimedio,  is  a  square  door,  surrounded  by  an  architrave  of  red 
marble.  The  moulding  of  this  architrave,  which  surrounds  the  door  without 
any  break  or  interruption,  .  .  will  at  once  be  seen  to  belong  to  the  early 
Byzantine  group  of  St.  Mark's.  The  wall  in  which  this  occurs  has  been 
restored ;  but  passing  beneath  it,  we  enter  a  oourtjrard  fenced  from  the  Calle 
di  Rimedio  by  a  wall  wiUi  parapets,  and,  on  the  other  side,  enclosed  by  a 
most  picturesque  mass  of  buildings.  The  ground  floor  has  been  much  alterod^ 
but  tnree  shafts  are  still  left,  .  .  .  which,  instead  of  carrying  arches,  as 
hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  them,  sustain  a  massy  horizontal 
wooden  beam,  on  which  rests  the  first  floor  of  the  house  above.  .  .  • 

"  In  the  first  story  above  these  shafts  is  a  group  of  four  windows  sus- 
tained by  three  shafts  and  two  pilasters.  Both  shafts  and  pilasters  stand 
unthoui  any  base,  on  a  low  continuous  plinth.  .  .  . 

''Now,  observe,  in  the  old  Byzantine  work,  the  pilaster  has  no  stated 
breadth  in  relation  to  the  shaft.  .  .  .  The  pilaster  is  merely  a  piece  of  the 
wall,  with  a  fragment  of  cornice  on  the  top  of  it,  which  cornice  is  oontinuons 
all  along  the  house  walL  But  in  the  example  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, the  pilaster  has  taken  a  definite  breadth,  related  to  that  of  the  shaft ; 
and  though  its  head  is  still  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  the  old  cornice,  that 
cornice  is  not  continuous  alonff  the  wmlL  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
transitions  in  the  history  of  Venetian  architecture  and  must  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

"The  first  conception  of  any  given  story  of  a  house  in  the  Bjrsantine  mind 
is  that  of  f  space  enclosed  by  a  wall-veil  crowned  with  a  simple  cornice.  •  .  . 
The  second  idea  is  to  cut  this  wall-veil  into  pieces,  cornice  and  all;  as  I 
made  the  reader  do  himself  in  VoL  L  [VoL  IX.  p.  102] ;  and  head  the 
intervals  with  arches ;  the  simple  cornice  remaining  wherever  the  wall-veil 
was  left,  and  becoming  a  capitu  wherever  the  wall-veil  became  a  shaft  .  .  . 
And  in  this  stage  the  whole  width  of  the  house  is  considered  as  oneareade 
with  intervals  more  or  less  wide.  But  in  the  third  stage  the  idea  of  the 
continuous  arcade  is  lost  The  groups  of  its  arches  contract  themselves  into 
windaw$;  the  cornice,  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  contraction,  snaps  and  remains  onW 
in  fragments  at  the  top  of  the  narrow  pilasters.    The  winoows  as  they  shrink 
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oortiles;  the  disposition  of  the  interiors  being  now  entirely 
changed,  and  their  original  condition  untraceable.^  The 
entrances  to  these  early  buildings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  large  circular  arches,  the  central  features  of  their 
continuous  arcades:  they  do  not  present  us  with  definitely 
separated  windows  and  doors. 

But  a  great  change  takes  place  in  the  Grothic  period. 
These  long  arcades  break,  as  it  were,  into  pieces,  and 
coagulate  into  central  and  lateral  windows,  and  small  arched 
doors,  pierced  in  great  surfaces  of  brick  wall.  The  sea  story 
of  a  Byzantine  palace  consists  of  seven,  nine,  or  more  arches 
in  a  continuous  line;  but  the  sea  story  of  a  Gothic  palace 
consists  of  a  door  and  one  or  two  windows  on  each  side,  as 
in  a  modem  house.  The  first  story  of  a  Byzantine  palace 
consists  of,  perhaps,  eighteen  or  twenty  arches,  reaching  from 
one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other ;  the  first  story  of  a  Gk)thic 
palace  consists  of  a  window  of  four  or  five  lights  in  the  centre, 
and  one  or  two  single  windows  on  each  side.  The  germ, 
however,  of  the  Gk)thic  arrangement  is  already  foimd  in  the 
Byzantine,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arcades,  though  con- 
tinuous, are  always  composed  of  a  central  mass  and  two  wings 

in  widths  shrink  in  height  also,  draw  up  their  feet,  as  it  were,  and  instead  of 
falling  to  the  general  foundation  of  the  Duilding,  receive,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
a  narrow  plinUi  or  sill  for  a  foundation  of  their  own.    At  the  same  time  the 
great  arch  of  the  entrance  sinks  into  a  mere  door ;  and  the  building,  instead 
of  the  appearance  of  a  great  court  or  public  place  surrounded  by  arcades, 
assumes  tnat  of  a  very  closely  veiled  private  house,  with  door  and  windows  of 
ordinary  size.  .  .  .  [Reference  to  two  typical  figures,  showing  a  Byzantine,  and 
a  Gothic  palace.    For  the  Byzantine  type,  the  reader  may  here  refer  to  Fig.  4 
above,  p.  147 ;  for  the  Gothic,  to  Plate  F,  p.  2d9.]    It  will  be  noticed  Uiat 
there  remains  to  the  last  a  trace  of  Byzantine  feeling  in  the  connected  group 
of  central  windows  of  the  upper  story,  or  stories  (for  the  Gothic  palaces 
have  many),  and  the  transition  is  effected  very  gradually,  and  with  more 
or  less  retention  of  the  idea  of  an  arcade  and  confusion  of  it  with  that  of  the 
window ;  while  in  the  Ducal  Palace  both  systems  are  represented  and  recon- 
ciled, the  long  arcade  being  used  below,  tiie  windows  aoove.     It  is  only  hy 
keeping  this  derivation  in  mind  that  the  grouping  of  the  windows  in  later 
Venetian  palaces  is  to  be  fully  understood.    The  connected  clusters  of  them, 
remnants  of  the  Bjrzantine  manner,  lighted  the  great  halls  of  audience,  while 
the  single  windows  belonged  to  the  private  apartments.  .  .  ." 
Ruakin  here  notes  in  the  MS.  as  a  point  for  future  consideration  '^  of  what  change  in 
the  material  mind  this  greater  privacy  of  structure  is  significant,"  and  returns  to  the 
bouse  in  the  Calle  del  Rimedio ;  the  rest  of  the  description,  however,  is  hardly  intel- 
ligible without  the  intended  illustrations.] 
>  [See  above,  pp.  146, 155.] 
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of  smaller  arches.  The  central  group  becomes  the  door  or 
the  middle  light  of  the  Gothic  palace,  and  the  wings  break 
into  its  lateral  windows. 

§  7.  But  the  most  essential  difference  in  the  entire  arrange- 
ment, is  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  conception  which  regulated 
Byzantine  composition.  How  subtle  the  sense  of  gradation 
which  disposed  the  magnitudes  of  the  early  palaces  we  have 
seen  already,  but  I  have  not  hitherto  noticed  that  the 
B3^zantine  work  was  centralised  in  its  ornamentation  as  much 
as  in  its  proportions.  Not  only  were  the  lateral  capitals  and 
archivolts  kept  comparatively  plain,  while  the  central  ones 
were  sculptured,  but  the  midmost  piece  of  sculpture,  what* 
ever  it  might  be,— capital,  inlaid  circle,  or  architrave, — was 
always  made  superior  to  the  rest.  In  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi, 
for  instance,^  the  midmost  capital  of  the  upper  arcade  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  group,  larger  and  more  studied  than  all 
the  rest;  and  the  lateral  ones  are  so  disposed  as  to  answer 
each  other  on  the  opposite  sides,  thus,  a  being  put  for  the 
central  one, 

FEBCACBEF, 

a  sudden  break  of  the  system  being  admitted  in  one  unique 
capital  at  the  extremity  of  the  series. 

§  8.  Now,  long  after  the  Byzantine  arcades  had  been 
contracted  into  windows,  this  system  of  centralisation  was 
more  or  less  maintained;  and  in  all  the  early  groups  o^ 
windows  of  five  lights  the  midmost  capital  is  different  from 
the  two  on  each  side  of  it,  which  always  correspond.  So 
strictly  is  this  the  case,  that  whenever  the  capitals  of  any 
group  of  windows  are  not  centralised  in  this  manner,  but 
are  either  entirely  like  each  other,  or  all  different,  so  as  to 
show  no  correspondence,  it  is  a  certain  proof,  even  if  no  other 
should  exist,  of  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  building. 

In  every  group  of  windows  in  Venice  which  I  was  able  to 
examine,  and  which  were  centralised  in  this  manner,  I  found 
evidence  in  their  mouldings  of  their  bemg  anterior  to  the 

1  [Ste  alum,  p.  148.] 


U»  ^J*^  ^>«r>j  jutn^iftt  rite 

j|«^>^  fV7  *5we5r  ^mKMr  ^  item : 

^^^j^nk  W/tv^/ir,  -wlvuiii^   ¥>  5v  f*t 

i'/rt^M^Mff^  //f  ♦i,^  hjrMAix^.  turgfi  Gothic  p*^^^'^  dlie  putku- 
l«f aj  irn  thd  U^Htfh^ft  ^/f  ti^  latter  arc  easQy  stated.  The 
tfmfh\^  ff9/'ih((%  KfH  jfra/ltially  rcrrioved  from  the  walls:  and 
0^'  >/«f*f  f/ri/fc  Tith^  %fMi4%  ff/rth  confessed  bokllv.  contrasted 
w>t^  Mm'  tnKfUl^.  ^UhI^a  A/id  archi  volts  of  the  windows,  or  it 
ill  iifyi'ft'A  w't^h  ^iur/*/p  fainted  in  fresco,  of  which  more 
lM*r#*iifly'r.  Th^  thiftil  VhIswj:,  as  in  all  other  respects,  is  an 
^ffn/'f,  f'm^n't^'unt  iff  Uj#r  rnirUJIc  pf>int  in  the  change.  It  still 
r^tMinti  innriflt"  fiurin^ ;  hut  inntea^J  <jf  being  disposed  in  slabs 
MA  III  thr  My/MMtinir  tjrrM%  it  in  appliecl  in  solid  bricks  or  blocks 
Iff  innrUU',  1 1  j^  iitr\wH  lon^,  by  tt  inches  high. 

'rh#«  dlorii'M  of  thr  (fOthic  palaces  are  divided   by  string- 
fioiir«ir*ii,  roiiNlilrritbly  Inildcr  in  projection  than  those  of  the 
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Byzantines,  and  more  highly  decorated ;  and  while  the  angles 
of  the  Byzantine  palaces  are  quite  sharp  and  pure,  those 
of  the  Gothic  palaces  are  wrought  into  a  chamfer,  filled  by 
small  twisted  shafts  which  have  capitals  under  the  cornice  of 
each  story. 

§  10.  These  capitals  are  little  observed  in  the  general 
effect,  but  the  shafts  are  of  essential  hnportance  in  giving  an 
aspect  of  firmness  to  the  angle  ;  a  point  of  peculiar  necessity 
in  Venice,  where,  owing  to  the  various  convolutions  of  the 
canals,  the  angles  of  the  palaces  are  not  only  firequent,  but 
often  necessarily  acute^  every  inch  of  ground  being  valuable. 
In  other  cities,  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  assurance  of 
stability  can  always  be  secured  by  the  use  of  massy  stones, 
as  in  the  fortress  palaces  of  Florence ;  but  it  must  have  been 
always  desirable  at  Venice  to  build  as  lightly  as  possible,  in 
consequence  of  the  comparative  insecurity  of  the  foundations. 
The  early  palaces  were,  *as  we  have  seen,  perfect  models  of 
grace  and  lightness,^  and  the  GU>thic,  which  followed,  though 
much  more  massive  in  the  style  of  its  details,  never  admitted 
more  weight  into  its  structure  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  strength.  Hence,  every  GU>thic  palace  has  the  appear- 
ance of  enclosing  as  many  rooms,  and  attaining  as  much 
strength,  as  is  possible,  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  brick 
and  stone.  The  traceries  of  the  windows,  which  in  Northern 
Gk>thic  only  support  the  glass,  at  Venice  support  the  building; 
and  thus  the  greater  ponderousness  of  the  traceries  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  greater  lightness  of  the  structure.  Hence, 
when  the  Renaissance  architects  give  their  opinions  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  Ducal  Palace  when  injured  by  fire,'  one  of 
them,  Christofore  Sorte,  says,  that  he  thinks  it  by  no  means 
laudable  that  the  ''  Serenissimo  Dominio ""  of  the  Venetian 
senate  ''  should  live  in  a  palace  btiilt  in  the  air."  *    And  again, 

*  "Dice^  che  nan  lauda  per  alcan  modo  di  metier  questo  Serenl«iino 
Dominio  in  tanto  pericolo  d'  habiUr  un  pdasio  £tbricato  hk  aria." — Pmreri  di 
XV.  Arckiietti,  con  Uiudrasum  delT  AbbaU  Guueppe  Cadorm  (Venice,  1838),  p.  104. 

^  [See  above,  n.  165.] 

s  [thii  was  in  1674 :  «ee  eh.  yilL  §  28,  p.  366.] 
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^r.^^fti^str.  V'   tif»  «tfniUr^  vr  -he  miifdmr 

Jh<i/    4^^:    n^ift.    ^le?    ire   ti'mist   nm    aiaraniBL  -i 
f^^/^i^/"^^^ i/.  4V.K    /:'^^<jr  r:ii*  ^-v.-.uur.    zexbr  -zht  iotcj:^  «rf  At 

*/,^  "/  U?*^  ;/«r;^i*    /.Ir.*:  v^  ir-i»^.-»r.Ai  iruinitzijr  :^ui3  'lie  csH* 
^^  ^'//ff,,  .-?  */;^''.*^i  .r.-y/p  ^  rceau.  r.xxjit  'srrji  a  pijcnili  ^aai-^f^r. 


t     fUiftff^  «l^rf«   /|*<//»^/|,   f,     ';?!, 


•  fi'.^A  MmUfH  lUiinttf^,  ttA    ■/    M,  yj,  #:fi,  tih,  irhrr«  thifl  ■abject  is  worked  out; 
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Chap.  VIII.  [p.  881];  the  angle  shafts  being  slightly  exag- 
gerated in  thickness,  together  with  their  joints,  as  otherwise 
they  would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  on  so  small  a  scale. 

The  Ducal  Palace  is  peculiar  in  these  niches  at  the 
angles,  which  throughout  the  rest  of  the  city  appear  on 
churches  only;  but  some  may  perhaps  have  been  removed 
by  restorations,  together  with  the  parapets  with  which  they 
were  associated. 

§  12.  Of  these  roof  parapets  of  Venice,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  that  the  examples  which  remain  differ  from  those 
of  all  other  cities  of  Italy  in  their  purely  ornamental  char- 
acter. (Chap.  I.  §  12.*)  They  are  not  battlements,  properly 
so  called;  still  less  machicolated  cornices,  such  as  crown 
the  fortress  palaces  of  the  great  mainland  nobles;  but 
merely  adaptations  of  the  light  and  crown-like  ornaments 
which  crest  the  walls  of  the  Arabian  mosque.  Nor  are  even 
these  generally  used  on  the  main  walls  of  the  palaces  them- 
selves. They  occur  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  on  the  Casa  d'Oro, 
and,  some  years  back,  were  still  standing  on  the  Fondaco 
de'  Turchi;*  but  the  majority  of  the  Gtothic  palaces  have 
the  plain  dog-tooth  cornice  under  the  tiled  projecting  roof 
( VoL  I.  Chap.  XIV.  §  4) ;  and  the  highly  decorated  parapet 
is  employed  only  on  the  tops  of  walls  which  surround  courts 
or  gardens,  and  which,  without  such  decoration,  would  have 
been  utterly  devoid  of  interest  Fig.  28  represents,  at  6, 
part  of  a  parapet  of  this  kind  which  surrounds  the  court- 
yard of  a  palace  in  the  Calle  del  Bagatin,  between  San  G. 
Grisostomo  and  San  Canzian:  the  whole  is  of  brick,  and 
the  mouldings  peculiarly  sharp  and  varied;  the  height  of 
each  separate  pinnacle  being  about  four  feet,  crowning  a 
wall  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high:  a  piece  of  the  moulding 
which  surrounds  the  quatrefoil  is  given  larger  in  the  figure 
at  a,  together  with  the  top  of  the  small  ai^  below,  having 
the  conmion  Venetian  dentil  round  it,  and  a  delicate  little 
moulding  with  dog-tooth  ornament  to  carry  the  flanks  of 

'  rVoL  L;  in  this  edition  VoL  IX.  p.  30.] 
'  [See  abore^  note  on  p.  147.] 
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the  arch.  The  moulding  of  the  brick  is  throughout  sharp 
and  beautiful  in  the  highest  d^ree.  One  of  the  most  curious 
points  about  it  is  the  careless  way  in  which  the  curved  out- 
lines of  the  pinnacles  are  cut  into  the  plain  brickwork  with 
no  regard  whatever  to  the  places  of  its  joints.  The  weather 
of  course  wears  the  bricks  at  the  exposed  joints,  and  jags 
the  outline  a  little ;  but  the  work  has  stood,  evidently  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  without  sustaining  much  harm. 

§  18.  This  parapet  may  be  taken  as  a  general  type  of  the 
toaJ7-parapet  of  Venice  in  the  Gothic  period ;  some  being 


much  less  decorated,  and  others  much  more  richly ;  the  most 
beautiful  in  Venice  is  in  the  little  Calle,  opening  on  the 
Campo  and  Traghetto  San  Samuele ;  it  has  delicately  carved 
devices  in  stone  let  into  each  pinnacle. 

The  parapets  of  the  palaces  themselves  were  lighter  and 
more  fantastic,  consisting  of  narrow  lance-Uke  spires  of 
marble,  set  between  the  broader  pinnacles,  which  were  in 
such  cases  generally  carved  into  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lis : 
the  French  word  gives  the  reader  the  best  idea  of  the  form, 
though  he  must  remember  that  this  use  of  the  lily  for  the 
parapets  has  nothing  to  do  with  France,  but  is  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Byzantine  system  of  floral  ornamentation,  which 
introduced  the  outline  of  the  lily  everywhere;   so  that  I 

'  [In  his  copjr  for  reviKion  Riukin  has  noted  at  the  side  of  Fig.  23,  "Coatar 
Deuteronomy  xxii.  8  " — "  \\'hen  thou  buildeat  a  neir  houM,  then  tbou  ahalt  make  % 
battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  tbou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  hoUM,  if  any  manfkU 
from  thence."] 
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have  found  it  convenient  to  call  its  most  beautiful  capitak, 
the  Uly  capitals  of  St.  Mark's.^  But  the  occurrence  of  this 
flower,  more  distinctly  than  usual,  on  the  battlements  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  was  the  cause  of  some  curious  political 
speculation  in  the  year  1511,  when  a  piece  of  one  of  these 
battlements  was  shaken  down  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
that  year.  Sanuto  notes  in  his  diary  that  ''the  piece  that 
fell  was  just  that  which  bore  the  lily,**  and  records  sundry 
sinister  anticipations,  founded  on  this  important  omen,  of 
impending  danger  to  the  adverse  French  power.*  As  there 
happens,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  be  a  joint  in  the  pinnacles 
which  exactly  separates  the  "  part  which  bears  the  lily  "  fix)m 
that  which  is  fastened  to  the  cornice,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  omen  proved  fallacious. 

§  14.  The  decorations  of  the  parapet  were  completed  by 
attaching  gilded  balls  of  metal  to  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves  of  the  lilies,  and  of  the  intermediate  spires,  so  as 
literally  to  form  for  the  wall  a  diadem  of  silver  touched 
upon  the  points  with  gold;  the  image  being  rendered  still 
more  distinct  in  the  Casa  d'Oro,  by  variation  in  the  height 
of  the  pinnacles,  the  highest  being  in  the  centre  of  the  front. 

Very  few  of  these  light  roof-parapets  now  remain;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  building  which  dilapidation 
first  renders  it  necessary  to  remove.*  That  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  however,  though  often,  I  doubt  not,  restored,  retains 
much  of  the  ancient  form,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
though  it  has  no  appearance  from  below  of  being  intended 
for  protection,  but  serves  only,  by  its  extreme  lightness,  to 
relieve  the  eye  when  wearied  by  the  breadth  of  wall  be- 
neath; it  is  nevertheless  a  most  serviceable  defence  for  any 
person  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  roofl     It  has  some 

^  [Bee  above,  p.  164.] 

*  frhe  reverential  feeling  for  the  itones  of  Venice  which  lies  behind  such  sinister 
anticipations  may  be  c<mipmd  with  the  story  of  the  Mowbray  monument  (above, 
p.  xxviiL)  which  the  mason  refused  to  tamper  with.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  feeling  ex- 
tinct When  the  King  and  Qoeen  of  Italy  went  to  Venice  after  the  £dl  of  the 
GMnpanUe,  and  inspected  the  site  of  the  old  tower,  ''a  lament  was  heard  in  the 
crowd  of  people :  IvmHm  iotrngera  d  nottropovaro  morto  (They  are  gmng  where  our 
poor  dMd  one  Use)'':  OWa  Vmim,  p.  220.1 
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appearance  of  insecurity,  owing  to  the  entire  independence 
of  the  pieces  of  stone  composing  it,  which,  though  of  course 
fastened  by  iron,  look  as  if  they  stood  balanced  on  the 
cornice  like  the  pillars  of  Stonehenge;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  having  been  disturbed  by  anything  short  of  an 
earthquake;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1511,  though  it  much  injured  the  gome^  or 
battlements  of  the  Casa  d'Oro,  and  threw  down  several 
statues  at  St.  Mark's,*  only  shook  one  lily  from  the  brow 
of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

§  15.  Although,  however,  these  light  and  fantastic  forms 
appear  to  have  been  universal  in  the  battlements  meant 
primarily  for  decoration,  there  was  another  condition  of 
parapet  altogether  constructed  for  the  protection  of  persons 
walking  on  the  roofs   or   in  the  galleries  of  the   churches, 

^  It  is  a  curious  proof  how  completely,  even  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  lost  the  habit  of  reading  the 
religious  art  of  their  ancient  churches,  that  Sanuto,  describing  this  injury, 
says,  that  ''  four  of  the  Kinst  in  marble  fell  from  their  pinnacles  above  the 
front,  at  St.  Mark's  cliurch ;  '  and  presently  afterwards  corrects  his  mistake, 
and  apologises  for  it  thus:  ''These  were  four  saints,  St.  Constaniine,  St. 
Demetrius,  St.  George,  and  St.  Theodore,  all  Greek  saints.  Tkaf  look  like 
Kings."  Observe  the  perfect,  because  unintentional,  praise  given  to  the 
old  sculptor. 

I  quote  the  passage  from  the  translation  of  these  precious  diaries  of  Sanuto, 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  a  translation  which  I  hope  will  some  day 
become  a  standard  book  in  English  libraries.^ 


^  [Goma  is  the  Venetian  word  for  gutter ;  protected,  in  this  case,  by  battlements  : 
see  in  the  next  volume,  Venetian  Index,  «.  "  Tr  Oro,"  n.] 

^  [Marin  Sanuto,  the  younger,  was  a  senator  of  Venice  and  an  historian.  From 
his  chronicles  (Vitce  Ducum),  Ruskin  quotes  helow,  p.  349.  His  diaries  (1496-1533), 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  was  given  special  facilities  by  the  Council  of  Ten, 
contain  a  record  day  by  day — made  (in  his  own  words)  ^'at  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 
at  the  cost  of  much  labour^  many  vigils  and  continual  researches'' — of  every  note- 
worthy occurrence  not  only  in  Venice  and  the  provinces  of  the  Republic,  but  in  all 
the  then  known  world.  Rawdon  Brown  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  and  make 
known  the  historical  value  of  'Hhese  precious  diaries.''  In  1837  he  published  (in 
Italian)  two  volumes  of  extracts  from  them  with  notes  (see  below^  p.  354  n.).  It 
appears  from  the  present  passage  that  he  had  intended  to  publish  a  translation  of 
some  of  them^  but  this  was  not  done^  Brown's  subsequent  labours  being  concentrated 
on  the  State  Papers  (see  Vol.  IX.  p.  420  n.).  The  diaries  themselves  (/  DiarH  di 
Marin  Sanuto)  were  published  in  fifty-six  folio  volumes  by  the  Depuiasnone  VeneUt  di 
Staria  Patria  in  1877  and  following  years.  The  passages  here  quoted  by  Rutkhi 
are  in  vol.  xii.  pp.  79,  81 ;  the  earthquake  occurred  on  March  26,  1511.] 
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and  from  these  more  substantial  and  simple  defences,  the 
Balconies,  to  which  the  Gothic  palaces  owe  half  of  their 
picturesque  eflFect,  were  immediately  derived;  the  balcony 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  such  roof 
parapets  arranged  round  a  projecting  window-sill  sustained 
on  brackets,  as  in  the  central  example  of  the  annexed  figure. 
We  must,  therefore,  examine  these 
defensive  balustrades  and  the  de- 
rivative balconies  consecutively. 

§  16.  Obviously,  a  parapet  with 
an  unbroken  edge,  upon  which  the 
arm  may  rest  (a  condition  above 
noticed.  VoL  I.  Chap.  XIV.  §  16, 
as  essential  to  the  proper  perfonn- 
ance  of  its  duty),  can  be  con- 
structed only  in  one  of  three  ways. 
It  must  either  be  (1)  of  sohd  stone, 
decorated,  if  at  all,  by  mere  surface 
sculpture  as  in  the  uppermost  ex- 
ample in  the  annexed  figure ;  or 
(2)  pierced  into  some  kind  of  tra- 
cery, as  in  the  second ;  or  (8)  com- 
posed of  small  pillars  carrying  a 
level  bar  of  stone,  as  in  the  third ; 
this  last  condition  being,  in  a  di&- 
.  eased  and  swollen  form,  &miliar  to  us  in  the  balustrades  of 
our  bridges.* 

§  17.  {1)  Of  tiiese  three  kinds,  the  first,  which  is  employed 
for  the  pulpit  at  Torcello  and  in  the  nave  of  St  Mark's, 
whence  tiie  uppermost  example  is  taken,  is  beautiful  when 
sculpture  so  rich  can  be  em^oyed  upon  it;  but  it  is  liable 
to  objection,  first,  because  it  is  heavy  and  unlike  a  parapet 
when  seen  firom  below;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  incon- 
venient in  use.  The  position  of  leaning  over  a  balcony 
becomes  cramped  and  painful  if  long  continued,  unless  the 


^  I  wca  not  ^Making  ben  of  Iron  baleania-    See  below,  J  22. 
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foot  can  be  sometimes  advanced  beneath  the  ledge  on  which 
the  arm  leans,  i.e.,  between  the  balusters  or  traceries,  which 
of  course  cannot  be  done  in  the  solid  parapet:  it  is  also 
more  agreeable  to  be  able  to  see  partially  down  throu^ 
the  penetrations,  than  to  be  obliged  to  lean  for  over  the 
edge.  The  solid  parapet  was  rarely  used  in  Venice  ^ter 
the  earlier  ages. 

§  18.  (2)  The  Traceried  Parapet  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
Gothic  of  the  North,  from  which  the  above  example,  in  the 
Casa  Contarini  Fasan,'  is  directly  de- 
rived. It  is,  when  well  designed, 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
forms,  and  many  of  the  best  build- 
ings of  France  and  Germany  are  de- 
pendent for  half  their  effect  upon  it ; 
its  only  fault  being  a  sUght  tendency 
to  fantasticism.  It  was  never  frankly 
received  in  Venice,  where  the  archi- 
tects had  unfortunately  returned  to 
the  Renaissance  forms  before  the 
flamboyant  parapets  were  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  North;  but,  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  Renaissance,  a  kind 
"« "  of  pierced  parapet  was  employed, 
founded  on  the  old  Byzantine  inter- 
woven traceries ;  that  is  to  say,  the  slab  of  stone  was  pierced 
here  and  there  with  holes,  and  then  an  interwoven  pattern 
traced  on  the  surface  round  them.  The  difference  in  sj^tem 
will  be  understood  in  a  moment  by  comparing  the  uppermost 
example  in  the  figure  above,  which  is  a  Northern  parapet 
from  the  Cathedral  of  Abbeville,  with  the  lowest,  from  a 
secret  chamber  in  the  Casa  Foscari.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Venetian  one  is  far  more  simple  and  severe,  yet  singularly 
piquant,  the  black  penetrations  telling  sharply  on  the  plain 
broad  surface.     Far  inferior  in  beauty,  it  has  yet  one  point 

>  [See  Ruskin'B  dnwiug  oppodto  p.  212,  VoL  III.] 
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of  superiority  to  that  of  Abbeville,  that  it  proclaims  itself 
more  definitely  to  be  stone.  The  other  has  rather  the  look 
of  lace. 

The  intermediate  figure  is  a  panel  of  the  main  balcony 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,^  and  is  introduced  here  as  being  an 
exactly  transitional  condition  between  the  Northern  and 
Venetian  types.  It  was  built  when  the  German  Gk>thic 
workmen  were  exercising  considerable  influence  over  those 
in  Venice,  and  there  was  some  chance  of  the  Northern  para- 
pet introducing  itself.  It  actually  did  so,  as  above  shown, 
in  the  Casa  Contarini  Fasan,  but  was  for  the  most  part 
stoutly  resisted  and  kept  at  bay  by  the  Byzantine  form,  the 
lowest  in  the  last  figure,  until  that  form  itself  was  displaced 
by  the  common,  vulgar.  Renaissance  baluster;  a  grievous 
loss,  for  the  severe  pierced  type  was  capable  of  a  variety  as 
endless  as  the  fantasticism  of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
script ornamentation. 

§  19.  (8)  The  Baluster  Parapet.  Long  before  the  idea 
of  tracery  had  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  either  of  Vene- 
tian or  any  other  architects,  it  had,  of  course,  been  necessary 
to  provide  protection  for  galleries,  edges  of  roofs,  etc. :  and 
the  most  natural  form  in  which  such  protection  could  be 
obtained  was  that  of  a  horizontal  bar  or  hand-rail,  sustained 
upon  short  shafts  or  balusters,  as  in  Fig.  24,  p.  285.  This 
form  was  above  all  others  likely  to  be  adopted  where  varia- 
tions of  Greek  or  Roman  pillared  architecture  were  uni- 
versal in  the  larger  masses  of  the  building  ;  the  parapet 
became  itself  a  small  series  of  columns,  with  capitals  and 
architraves ;  and  whether  the  crossbar  laid  upon  them  should 
be  simply  horizontal,  and  in  contact  with  their  capitals,  or 
sustained  by  mimic  arches,  round  or  pointed,  depended 
entirely  on  the  system  adopted  in  the  rest  of  the  woik. 
Where  the  large  arches  were  round,  the  small  balustrade 
arches  would  be  so  likewise ;  where  those  were  pointed,  these 
would  become  so  in  sympathy  with  them. 

^  [Engraved  on  a  laiger  scale,  and  with  detailed  lectiona,  etc.,  in  Plates  5  and  6 
of  the  Examgiu  :  see  next  TolQine.] 
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§  20.  Unfortunately,  wherever  a  balcony  or  paraph  is 
used  in  an  inhabited  house,  it  is,  of  course,  the  part  of  the 
structure  which  first  suffers  from  dilapidation,  as  well  as  that 
of  which  the  security  is  most  anxiously  cared  for.  The 
main  pillars  of  a  casement  may  stand  for  centuries  unshaken 
under  the  steady  weight  of  the  superincumbent  wall,  but  the 
cement  and  various  insetting  of  the  balconies  are  sure  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  irregular  pressures  and  impulses  of  the 
persons  leaning  on  them ;  while,  whatever  extremity  of 
decay  may  be  allowed  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  the 
balcony,  as  soon  as  it  seems  dangerous,  will  assuredly  be 
removed  or  restored.  The  reader  will  not,  if  he  considers 
this,  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  among  all  the  remnants  of 
the  Venetian  domestic  architecture  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the 
original  balconies  being  preserved.  The  palace  menticmed 
below  (§  82),  in  the  piazza  of  the  Rialto,  has,  indeed,  solid 
slabs  of  stone  between  its  shafts,  but  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  they  are  of  the  same  period;  if  they  are,  this  is  the 
only  existing  example  of  the  form  of  protection  employed 
for  casements  during  this  transitional  period,  and  it  cannot 
be  reasoned  from  as  being  the  general  one. 

§  21.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  churches  of  Torcello, 
Murano,  and  St.  Mark's,  that  the  ancient  forms  of  gallery 
defence  may  still  be  seen.  At  Murano,  between  the  pillars 
of  the  apse,  a  beautiful  balustrade  is  employed,  of  which  a 
single  arch  is  given  in  the  Plate  opposite,  fig.  4,  with  its 
section,  fig.  5  ;  and  at  St.  Mark's,  a  noble  round  arched 
parapet,  with  small  pillars  of  precisely  the  same  form  as 
those  of  Murano,  but  shorter,  and  bound  at  the  angles  into 
groups  of  four  by  the  serpentine  knot  so  often  occurring  in 
Lombardic  work,  runs  round  the  whole  exterior  of  the  lower 
story  of  the  church,  and  round  great  part  of  its  interior 
galleries,  alternating  with  the  more  fantastic  form,  fig.  6. 
In  domestic  architecture,  the  remains  of  the  original  bal- 
conies begin  to  occur  first  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  round  arch  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and 
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the  parapet  consists,  almost  without  exception,  of  a  -series  of 
small  trefoiled  arches,  cut  boldly  throu^  a  bar  of  stone 
which  rests  upon  the  shafts,  at  first  very  simple,  and  .gene- 
rally adorned  with  a  cross  at  the  point  of  eadi  aroh,  as  in 
fig.  7  in  the  last  Plate  (13),  which  gives  the  angle  of  such  a 
balcony  on  a  large  scale ;  but  soon  enriched  into  the  beau- 
tiful conditions,  figs.  2  and  8,  and  sustained  on  bradkets 
formed  of  lions'  heads,  as  seen  in  the  central  example  of 
their  entire  effect,  fig.  1. 

§  22.  In  later  periods,  the  round  arches  return ;  then  the 
interwoven  Byzantine  form;  and  finally,  as  above  inotioed, 
the  common  English  or  classical  balustrade;  jo£  which, 
however,  exquisite  examples,  for  grace  and  variety  of  out- 
line, are  found  designed  in  the  backgrounds  of  Paul  Veronese. 
I  could  willingly  follow  out  this  subject  fiilLy,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  do  so  without  leaving  Venice;  for  the  chief 
city  of  Italy,  as  far  as  regards  the  striot  effect  of  the  baloony, 
is  Verona;  and  if  we  were  once  to  lose  ourselves  among 
the  sweet  shadows  of  its  lonely  streets,  where  'fhe  fidling 
branches  of  the  flowers  stream  like  fountains  throu^  the 
pierced  traceries  of  the  marble,  there  is  no  saying  whetiber 
we  might  soon  be  able  to  return  to  ov  inunediate  wodc. 
Yet  before  leaving  ithe  subject  of  the  balcony*  altogether, 
I  must  allude,  for  a  moment,  to  the  peculiar  treataient  of 
the  iron-work  out  of  which  it  is  frequently  wrought  cm  (the 
mainland  of  Italy — ^never  in  Venice.  The  iron  is  always 
wrought,  not  cast,  beaten  first  into  thin  leaves,  and  then 
cut  either  into  strips  or  bands,  two  or  thiee  indhes  faraad, 
which  are  bent  into  various  curves  to  form  the  aides  vi  the 
balcony,  or  else  into  actual  leafiige,  sweeping  and  fiee,  like 
the  leaves  of  nature,  with  which  it  is  richly  decorated.^ 
There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  design,  no  limit  to  Abe 


*  Some  details  iespectii\g  the  mechanical  «tractare  of  the  Venetiaii  ImJ- 
eony  are  given  in  the  final  Appendix  [Vol.  XI.  App.  10  (vl)]. 


^  [For  tome  notes  from  one  of  Ruakin't  diaries  on  Italian  ironHvork,see  Vol.  VJUI. 
p.  85  n.,  and  Fort  Ckwijfera,  Letter  2,  where  a  woodent  of  the  ^'iroo-laoe"  of  Verona 
18  given.] 
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lightness  and  flow  of  the  forms,  which  the  workman  can 
produce  out  of  iron  treated  in  this  manner;  and  it  is  very 
nearly  as  impossible  for  any  metal-work,  so  handled,  to  be 
poor,  or  ignoble  in  effect,  as  it  is  for  cast  metal-woric  to 
be  otherwise. 

§  28.  We  have  next  to  examine  those  features  of  the 
Grotiiic  palaces  in  which  the  transitions  of  their  architecture 
are  most  distinctly  traceable :  namely,  the  arches  of  the  win* 
dows  and  doors. 

It  has  already  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  Gothic 
style  had  formed  itself  completely  on  the  mainland,  while 
the  Byzantines  still  retained  their  influence  at  Venice;  and 
that  the  history  of  early  Venetian  Grothic  is  therefore  not 
that  of  a  school  taking  new  forms  independently  of  external 
influence,  but  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Byzantine 
manner  with  a  contemporary  style  quite  as  perfectly  or- 
ganized as  itself,  and  far  more  energetic.  And  this  stnigg^ 
is  exhibited  partly  in  the  gradual  change  of  the  Byzantine 
architecture  into  other  forms,  and  partly  by  isolated  examples 
of  genuine  Gothic,  taken  prisoner,  as  it  were,  in  the  con- 
test; or  rather  entangled  among  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
maintaining  their  groimd  till  their  friends  came  up  to  sustain 
them.  Let  us  first  follow  the  steps  of  the  gradual  change, 
and  then  give  some  brief  account  of  the  various  advanced 
guards  and  forlorn  hopes  of  the  Gothic  attacking  force. 

§  24.  The  uppermost  shaded  series  of  six  forms  of  windovrs 
in  Plate  14  opposite,  represents,  at  a  glance,  the  modifica- 
tions of  this  feature  in  Venetian  palaces,  from,  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Fig.  1  is  Byzantine,  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries;  figs.  2  and  8  transitional,  of  the 
thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries ;  figs.  4  and  5  pure 
Gk)thic,  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  early  fifteenth; 
and  fig.  6  late  Gothic,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  distinguished 
by  its  added  finial.  Fig.  4  is  the  longest-lived  of  all  these 
forms:  it  occurs  first  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and,  sus- 
taining modifications  only  in  its  mouldings,  is  found  also 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth. 
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I  shall  call  these  the  six  orders*  of  Venetian  windows, 
and  when  I  speak  of  a  window  of  the  fourth,  second,  or  sixth 
order,  the  reader  will  only  have  to  refer  to  the  numerals  at 
the  top  of  Plate  14. 

Then  the  series  below  shows  the  principal  forms  found 
in  each  period,  belonging  to  each  several  order ;  except,  1  b 
to  1  c,  and  the  two  lower  series,  numbered  6  a  to  7  ^,^  which  are 
types  of  Venetian  doors. 

§  25.  We  shall  now  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
follow  the  course  of  transition,  beginning  with  the  first  order, 
1  and  1  a,  in  the  second  row.  The  horse-shoe  arch,  1  6,  is 
the  door-head  commonly  associated  with  it,  and  the  other 
three  in  the  same  row  occur  in  St.  Mark's  exclusively ;  1  c 
being  used  in  the  nave,  in  order  t(h  give  a  greater  appearance 
of  lightness  to  its  great  lateral  arcades,  which  at  first  the 
spectator  supposes  to  be  roimd-arched,  but  he  is  struck  by 
a  peculiar  ffrace  and  elasticity  in  the  curves  for  which  he  is 
uTble  to  ^Zrt,  unta  he  ^B<b  into  the  gdleries  whence 
the  true  form  of  the  arch  is  discernible.  The  other  two, — 
1  {/,  from  the  door  of  the  southern  transept,  and  1  a,  from 
that  of  the  treasury, — sufficiently  represent  a  group  of  fSEmtastic 
forms  derived  from  the  Arabs,  and  of  which  the  exquisite 
decoration  i  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  St. 
Mark's.     Their  form  is  >^indeed  permitted  merely  to  obtain 

*  I  found  it  convenient  in  mj  own  memoranda  to  express  them  simply 
as  fourths,  seconds,  etc  But  ''order"  is  an  excellent  word  for  any  known 
group  of  forms,  whether  of  windows,  capitals,  bases,  mouldings,  or  any 
other  architectural  feature,  provided  alwajrs  that  it  be  not  understood  in 
any  wise  to  imply  pre-eminence  or  isolation  in  these  groups.  Thus  I  may 
rationally  speak  of  the  six  orders  of  Venetian  windows,  provided  I  am 
ready  to  allow  a  French  architect  to  speak  of  the  six  or  seven,  or  eight,  or 
seventy  or  eighty,  orders  of  Norman  windows,  if  so  many  are  distinguish- 
able ;  and  so  also  we  may  rationally  speak,  for  the  sake  of  intelligibility,  of 
the  five  orders  of  Greek  pillars,  provided  only  we  understand  that  Uiere 
may  be  five  millions  of  orders,  as  good  or  better,  of  pillars  not  Greek.* 

1  [Wrongly  printed  ''7  to  16"  in  all  previous  editions  (the  figures  in  the  Plate 
having  been  re-numbered  and  this  oorreeponding  alteration  having  been  forgotten). 
Ruskm  notes  the  error  in  his  copy  for  revision.  1 

'  [On  the  subject  of  architectural  ''orden,"^see  Vol.  IX.  pp.  34-^  428.] 
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more  fantasy  in  the  eurvtt  of  €his  decoration.*  Tbt  reader 
can  see  in  a  moment,  that,  as  'pieces  of  masomy,  or  faeacmg 
ardhes,  they  are  infirm  or  useless,  and  therdfore  nearer  oanld 
Jbe  employed  in  any  building  in  which  dignity  of  structure 
^was  the  primal  dbject.  It  is  just  because  «tructuiie  is  not 
the  primsQ  dbject  in  St.  IHEwk's,  'because  dt  has  no  acarere 
heights  to  *bear,  and  much  loveliness  of  maitile  and  scui^tuse 
to  exhibit,  that  they  are  therein  allowable,  ^ey  ue  idf 
course,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  built  of -brick  and  bced 
Whih  marble,  and  their  inner  masonry,  which  must  be  very 
ingenious,  is  therefore  not  discernible.  They  have  settled  la 
Uttlie,  as  n^ght  have  been  expected,  and  the  conseqaence  is, 
that  there  *is  in  every  one  of  them,  except  tfae^upright  arch  of 
l9ie  treasury,  a  small  fissure  across  t^e  marble « of  the  4anks. 

§  26.  Though,  iiowever,  ^Gae  Y^neftian  buildecs  adopted 
these  Arabian  forms  of  arc5h  'where  grace  c/£  ^qmamentabion 
was  their  arify  purpose,  they  imcw  "ti^at  sucih  vrangemenfes 
were  uilfit  for  .ordinal  work;. and  ^t^ere  is  no  instance,  I 
bdieve,  in  Venice,  df  fhefar  'having  used  any  -df  Hhma  for  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  truly  Byzairtine  period.  IBut  <so  soon 
as  the  Gotfiic  ^influence  b^an  to  be  ^t,  and  the  pointed 
irbh  'forced  itSfSS  upon  them,  their  first  concessdon  to  its 
attack  was  l!he  adoption,  in  preference  to  the  round  ^oroh,  »of 
the  form  8  a  (Plate  14  above) ;  the  point  of  the  'Gothic  awlh 
forcing  itself  up,  as  it  were,  through  the  top  of  the  semicircle 
^hioh  it  was  soon  to  supersede. 

§  27.  The  woodcut  on  next  page.  Fig.  26,  represents  the 
door  and  two  of  the  lateral  ^windows  of  a  house  ^in  the  Corte 
4/al  Remer,  facing  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  parish  of  the 
Apostoli.^  it  is  remarkable  as  having  its  .great  entrance  on 
the  first  floor,  attained  by  a  bdld  flight  of  steps,  sustained  on 
*pi»e  pointed  arches  wrought  iu  brick.  I  cannot  tell  if  these 
arches  are  contemporary  with  the  building,  though  it  must 

^  'Or  (in  «their  own  ^ounros ;  tia,  'on  a  small  scale,  in  .the  baltii^trmie,  rFig. 
S,  ^Pkle  18  above. 


TTT-"™^ 


1  [For  otker  references  to  this  house,  eee  VoL  IX.  p.  905 ;  and  in  tills  toiimie, 
above,  ch.  v.  §  29,  p.  170,  below,  §  31.] 
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always  have  had  an  access  of  the  kind.  The  rest  of  its  aspect 
is  Bysantine,  except  only  that  the  lich  sculptures  of  its 
archivolC  show  in  combats  of  animals,  beneath  the  soffit,  a 
b^inning  of  the  Gothic  fire  and  enei;^.  The  moulding  of 
its  plinth  is  of  a  Gothic  profile,*  and  the  windows  are 
pointed,  not  with  a  reversed  curve,  but  in  a  pure  straight 
gable,  very  curiously  contrasted  with  the  delicate  bending  of 
^e  pieces  of  marble  annour  cut  for  the  shoulders  of  each 
arch.     There  is  a  two-lighted  window,  such  as  that  seen  in 


the  vignette,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  sustained  in  the 
centre  by  a  basket- worked  Byzantine  capital :  the  mode  of 
covering  the  brick  archivolt  with  marble,  both  in  the 
windows  and  doorway,  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  true 
Byzantine  palaces. 

§  28.  But  as,  even  on  a  small  scale,  these  arches  are 
weak,  if  executed  in  brickwork,  the  appearance  of  this  sharp 
point  in  the  outline  was  rapidly  accompanied  by  a  paralld 
change  in  the  method  of  building ;  and  instead  of  ccmstnict- 
ing  the  arch  of  brick  and  coating  it  with  marble,  the  buikieis 
fonned  it  of  three  pieces  of  hewn  stone  inserted  in  the  wall, 
as  in  Fig.  27.  Not,  however,  at  first  in  this  perfect  taau. 
The  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  grace  of  the  vcversed  arch 

*  For  wH  deUili  of  tbii  kind^  the  reader  It  referred  to  the  6iul  Ap- 
pendix In  VM.  III.  [VoL  XI.  in  tfali  edttkn,  Appenfiz  10]. 
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with  the  strength  of  the  round  one,  and  still  to  build  in 
brick,  ended  at  first  in  conditions  such  as  that  represented 
at  a.  Fig.  28,  which  is  a  window  in  the  Calle 
del  Pistor,  close  to  the  church  of  the  Apos- 
toU,  a  very  interesting  and  perfect  example;. 
Here,  observe,  the  poor  round  arch  is  still 
kept  to  do  all  the  hard  work,  and  the  fan- 
j^„  tastic  ogee  takes  its  pleasure  above  in  the  fonn 
of  a  moulding  merely,  a  chain  of  bricks  cast  to 
the  required  curve.  And  this  condition,  translated  into  stone- 
work, becomes  a  window  of  the  second  order  {b.  Fig.  28,  or  2 
in  Plate  14) :  a  form  perfectly  strong  and  serviceable,  and  of 
immense  importance  in  the  transitional  architecture  of  Venice. 


§  i29.  At  b.  Fig.  28  above,  is  given  one  of  the  earliest 
and  simplest  occurrences  of  the  second  order  window  {in  a 
double  group,  exactly  like  the  brick  transitional  form  a), 
from  a  most  important  fragment  of  a  defaced  house  in  the 
Salizzada  San  Lio,  close  to  the  Merceria.  It  is  associated 
with  a  fine  pointed  brick  arch,  indisputably  of  contemporary 
work,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
is  shown  to  be  later  than  the  previous  example,  a,  by  the 
greater  development  of  its  mouldings.  The  archivolt  profile, 
mdeed,  is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  not  having  the  sub-arch ; 
as  in  the  brick  example;  but  the  other  mouldings  are  far 
more  developed.     Fig.  29  shows  at  1  the  arch  profiles,  at  2 


WiniloKs  or  ilic  Sc.-i,iiil  OnU'i 
Casa    K.-ilior  . 
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the  capital  profiles,  at  8  the  basic-plinth  profiles,  of  each 
window,  a  and  b. 

§  80.  But  the  second  order  window  soon  attained  nobler 
development.     At  once  simple,  graceful,  and 
strong,  it  was  received  into  all  the  architec-         j       j 
ture  of  the  period,  and  there  is  hardly  a  street         ^       ^ 
in  Venice  which  does  not  exhibit  some  im-    i 
portant  remains  of   palaces    built  with    this 
form  of  window  in  many  stories,  and  in  nume- 
rous groups.     The  most  extensive  and  perfect 
is  one  upon  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  parish 
of  the  Apostoli,  near  the  Rialto,  covered  with 
rich   decoration,    in   the    B3rzantine    manner, 
between  the  windows  of  its  first  story;  but    % 
not  completely  characteristic   of   the  transi- 
tional period,  because  still  retaining  the  dentil 
in  the  arch  mouldings,  while  the  transitional 
houses  all  have  the  simple  rolL^    Of  the  fiilly 
established  type,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  perfect  examples  is  in  a  court  in  the  Calle    s 
di  Rimedio,*  close  to  the  Ponte  dell'  Angelo, 
near  St.  Mark's   Place.     Another  looks  out 
upon  a  small  square  garden,  one  of  the  few  j^.sf 

visible  in  the  centre  of  Venice,  close  by  the 
Corte  Salviati '  (the  latter  being  known  to  every  cicerone  as 
that  from  which  Bianca  Cappello  fled  %     But,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting  to  the  traveller  is  that  of  which  I  have 
given  a  vignette  opposite  [Plate  16]. 

But  for  this  range  of  windows,  the  little  piazza  SS. 
Apostoli  would  be  one  of  the  least  picturesque  in  Venice ;  to 
those,  however,  who  seek  it  on  foot,  it  becomes  geographically 


(This  is  the  Ca'  cIa  Moro ;  entrance  through  it  to  the  Flshmarlrot  feny.    For  a 

n  Inr 
scription  of  the  house,  see  abo^ 
Anicel  (now  the  offioes  of  the  Gi 
del  Rimedio.l 


further  notice  see  in  the  next  volume,  Venetian  Index,  «.  "Apostoli."] 

,  p.  275  n.    It  is  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Angel  (now  the  offioes  of  the  Gas  Company)  at  the  comer  of  the  Ponte 


'  [For  a  description  of  the  house,  see  above,  p.  275  n.    It  is  i 


court  of  the 


'  FNow  the  Bianca  Salviati,  at  San  Silvestro,  near  the  Rialto.  The  windows  r»> 
ferred  to  by  Ruskin  can  no  longer  be  identified ;  those  of  the  palace  that  now  looks 
into  the  garden  are  of  the  fourth  order.] 

*  [Compare  in  the  next  volume,  Venetian  Index,  «.  '^  Cappello."] ' 
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intofestiiig.  tcom  the  extraordinary  involutioii  of  the  alleys 
leading  to  it  from  the  Rialto.  In  Venice,  the  straight  road 
is  usually  by  water,  and  the  l<»ig  road  by  land;  but  the 
difference  of  distance  appears,  in  this  case,  altogether  in- 
explicable. Twenty  or  thirty  strokes  of  the  oar  will  bring  a 
gondola  from  the  foot  of  tiie  Rialto  to  that  of  Ponte  SS. 
Apostoli;  but  the  unwise  pedestrian,  who  has  not  noticed 
the  white  clue  beneath  his  feet,*  may  think  himself  fortunate, 
if,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  wandoing  among  the  houses 
behind  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  he  find  himself  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  he  seeks.  With  much 
patience,  however,  and  modest  following  of  the  guidance  of 
the  marble  thread,  he  will  at  last  emerge  over  a  steep  bridge 
into  the  open  space  of  the  Piazza,  rendered  cheerful  in  autunem 
by  a  perpetual  market  of  pomegranates,  and  purple  gourds, 
like  enormous  black  figs ;  while  the  eanal,  at  its  extremity,  is 
half-blocked  up  by  barges  laden  with  vast  baskets  of  gn^>es 
as  black  as  charcoal,  thatched  over  with  their  own  leaves. 

Looking  back,  on  the  other  side  of  this  canal,  he  will  see 
the  windows  represented  in  Plate  16,  which,  with  the  arcade 
of  pointed  arches  beneath  them,  are  the  remains  of  the  palace 
once  belonging  to  the  unhappy  Doge  Marino  Faliero.^ 

'*'  Two  threads  of  white  marble,  each  about  an  mch  wide,  inlaid  in  the 
dark  grey  pavement,  indicate  the  road  to  the  Rialto  from  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  north  quarter  of  Venice.  The  peasant  or  traveller,  lost  in 
the  intricacy  of  the  pathway  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  cannot  fiul,  after  a 
few  experimental  traverses,  to  cross  these  white  lines,  which  thenceforward 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow,  though  their  capricious  sinuosities  will 
try  his  patience  not  a  little.^ 

'  [On  one  of  the  loose  sheets  of  MS.  there  is  a  farther  description  of  the  house 
and  Its  baloony : — 

''The  group  of  delicate  arches  which  form  the  window  of  the  first 

story  are  rather  set  off  than  injured  in  effect  by  the  leafage  and  flowers 

with  which  the  modem  balcony  projecting  beneath  them  is  generally  filled, 

and  might  probably  arrest  the  eye  even  of  the  passing  traveller  :  they  will 

richly  reward  our  laborious  examination.    The  whole  group  is  drawn  as  it 

at  present  stands.    The  modem  balcony  of  iron  and  wood  is  probably  the 

successor  of  a  Renaissance  one  of  stone."  J 

'  [The  construction  of  the  new  street,  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which  leads 

fhrar  the  square  of  the  Apostoli  towards  the  ndlway  station,  has  destroyed  most  of 

these  marbles ;  some  of  them,  however^  remain  in  narrow  back  streets,  but  they  now 

guide  the  traveller  only  for  a  short  way.] 
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The  balcony  is,  of  course,  modem,  and  the  series  oi 
windows  has  been  of  greater  extent,  once  terminated  by  a 
pilaster  on  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  on  tiie  right;  but  the 
terminal  arches  have  been  walled  up.  What  remains,  how- 
ever, is  enough,  with  its  sculptured  birds  and  dragons,  to  give 
the  reader  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  second  order  window  in 
its  perfect  form.  The  details  of  the  capitals,  and  otlier  minor 
portions,  if  these  interest  him,  he  will  find  given  in  the  filial 
Appendix.' 

§  81«  The  advance  of  the  Gk)thic  spirit  wasy  for  a  few 
years,  checked  by  this  compromise  between  the  round  and 
pointed  arch.  The  truce,  however,  was  at  last  lm>ken,  in 
consequoice  of  the  discovery  that  the  keystone^  would  do 
duty  quite  as  well  in  the  form  6  as  in  the  form  a.  Fig.  80 ; 
and  the  substitution  of  6,  at  the  head  of  the 
arch,  gives  us  the  window  of  the  thmi  order,  /V  /\ 
8  6,  8  rf,  and  8  ^,  in  Plate  14.  The  forms  8  a  ^^^  ^-"^ 
and  8c  are  exceptional;  the  first  occurring,  as  ^  ^^ 
we  have  seen,  in  the  Corte  del  Remer,  and  in 
one  other  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,  close  to  the  church  of 
St.  Eustadiio;  the  second  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  one 
house  on  the  Canna-Reggio,'  belonging  to  the  true  Gothic 
period.  The  other  three  examples,  8  6,  8  {/,  8  ^,  are  generally 
characteristic  of  the  third  order ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  difier  not  merely  in  mouldings,  but  in  slope  of  sides,  and 
this  latter  difference  is  by  for  the  most  material  For  in  the 
example  8  b  there  is  hardly  any  true  Grothic  expression ;  it  is 
still  the  pure  Bjrzantine  arch,  with  a  point  thrust  up  througfa 
it ;  but  the  moment  the  flanks  slope,  as  in  8  (/,  llie  Gk)thic 
expression  is  definite,  and  the  entire  school  of  the  architecture 
is  changed.  This  slope  of  the  flanks  occurs,  first,  in  so  slight 
a  degree  as  to  be  hanlly  perceptible,  and  gradually  increases 
until,  reaching  the  form  8e  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 

1  rVoL  XI.  App.  iO.  Othec  details  from  this  hoiue  are  giFen  in  Plates  10  and  11^ 
VoL  IX.] 

*  [See  Vol.  DC  Plate  3,  Figs,  r  and  #,  and  p.  173,  wliere  also  t&e  development  of  tKe 
keystone  is  illustrated.] 

'  (The  Cannarmio  is  the  l>road  canal  which  strikes  oat  of  the  Gimiid' Canal  to  the 
north-wsst,  a  short  mstanee  east  of  the  lailwaj  station.]! 
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century,  the  window  is  perfectly  prepare^*] 
into  the  fifth  order. 

§  32.  The   most  perfect   examples  of 
Venice  are   the   windows    of    the   mined 
Querini,  the  father-in-law  of  Bajamonte 
quence    of    whose    conspiracy   against    th* ' 
palace  was  ordered  to  be  razed  in  1310;*' 
partially  ruined,    and  was    afterwards    used' 
shambles.     The  Venetians  have  now  made 
of   the    lower    story    (the    shambles 
suburb),  and  a  prison  of  the  upper.  thou[ 
most  important  and  interesting  monumeni 
especially  valuable  as  giving  us  a  secure 
form  of   these  very  rare  transitional 


was  the  palace  of  the  father-in-law  of  Bajanici-it 
latter  was  old  enough  to  assume  the  leadership  "•' 
faction   in    1280.*   the  date  of  the  accession  to   Ui4^ 
of  the  Doge  Pietro  Gradenigo,  we  are  secure  of  t 

*  An  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Bajamonte  may  be  found  ii 
Venetian  history ;  the  reader  may  consult  MutinelH,  Annali  Urban^l^ 

'  [I'he  closiiJK  of  the  Great  (.Council  (Serrnr  del  Consiglio)  ii 

p.  418),  and  the  Papnl  Interdict  in  1309  were  followed  by  a  serio      ^ 

the  Doge  Pietro  Gradenigo  (1286-1311)  and  the  new  oligsrchjr.     The  chief  fl 
were  Marco  Querini,  Bajamonte  Tiepoto,  and  Badoer,  and  the  place  of  Bm 
Cs'  Qnerini.     Plant  were  laid  for  an  attack  on  June  14,  1309,  but  the  D_ 
of  the  plot  and  defeated  the  conepiratorB  in  detail ;  Querini  wne  slain,  ] 
and  executed,  and  'Hepulo  banished.     It  seems  to  have  been  an  elder  lie 
who  was  the  leader  of  a  Taction,  and  n   popular  candidate  for  the  dog 
earlier  date  (1280)  mentioned   further  on  in  the  teit.     'ITie  "mined   pahti 
above  the  Rialto,  ia  now  being'  restored  in  the  style  of  the  ori^in«l  b     '" 
additions^  to  make  it  into  a  fish  market.]  — 
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having  been  built  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Another  example,  less  refined  in  workmanship, 
but,  if  possible,  still  more  interesting,  owing  to  the  variety 
of  its  capitals,  remains  in  the  little  piazza  opening  to  the 
Rialto,  on  the  St.  Mark's  side  of  the  Grand  CanaL  The 
house  feces  the  bridge,  and  its  second  story  has  been  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  above  a  still  earlier  Byzantine 
cornice  remaining,  or  perhaps  introduced  from  some  other 
ruined  edifice,  in  the  walls  of  the  first  floor.  The  windows 
of  the  second  story  are  of  pure  third  order ;  four  of  them 
are  represented  above,  with  their  flanking  pilaster,  and 
capitals  varying  constantly  in  the  form  of  the  flower  or  leaf 
introduced  between  their  volutes. 

§  8S.  Another  most  important  example  exists  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  Casa  Sagredo,  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  remarkable  as 
having  the  early  upright  form 
(8  b,  Plate  14)  with  a  somewhat 
late  moulding.'  Many  others 
occur  in  the  fragmentary  ruins 
in  the  streets:  but  the  two 
boldest  conditions  which  I  found 
in  Venice  are  those  of  the  Chap- 
ter-house of  the  Frari,  in  which 
the  Doge  Francesco  Dandolo  was  ^  „ 

buried  circa  1889;'  and  those  of 

the  flank  of  the  Ducal  Palace  itself,  absolutely  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  Frari,  and  therefore  of  inestimable  value  in 
determining  the  date  of  the  palace.     Of  these,  more  hereafter.' 

§  34.  Contemporarily  with  these  windows  of  the  second 
and  third  orders,  those  of  the  fourth  (4  a,  and  4  b,  in  Plate 
35)  occur,  at  first  in  pairs,  and  with  simple  mouldings,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  second  order,  but  much  more 
rare,  as  in  the  example  at  the  side.  Fig.  32,  from  the  Salizzads 

'  [See  the  drawing  (Plata  F)  iotrodaced  in  this  edition  ;  for  the  chequer-work  tee 
next  volume,  ch.  i.  §  32,  aad  for  a  further  notice  of  the  houae,  Venetiaii  Index.] 

>  [See  below,  p.  343,  and  in  the  next  volume,  ch.  iL  g  68.1 

*  [See  Plate  A  in  VoL  IX.  for  det«l«  of  the  Fnii  wiiubw;  Kod  fortlu  dumo- 
logical  point,  abovej  ppu  Uii  and  27S.] 
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Sen  Li6 ;  ^  and  then,  enriching  their  mouldings  as  shown  ioi 
the  continuous  series  4tc,  4t  d^  of  Plate  14,  associate  themr 
sdves  with  the  fifth-order  windows  of  the  perfect  Gothic 
period.  There  is  hardly  a  palace  in  Venice  witiiout  some 
example,  either  early  or  late,  of  these  fourth-order  windows.; 
but  the  Plate  opposite  (16)  represents  one  of  their  purest 
groups  at  the  close  of  the  thirteentii  century,  &om  a  house 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  nearly  opposite  the  Church  of  the 
SoalzL'  I  have  drawn  it  from  the  side,  in  order  that  the 
great  depth  of  the  arches  may  be  seen,  and  the  dear  detach- 
ing of  the  shafts  from  the  sheets  of  glass  behind  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  balcony,  are  comparatively  modem ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  glass  were  used  in  the  old  window,  it 
was  set  behind  the  shafts  at  the  same  deptii.  The  entire 
modification  of  the  interiors  of  all  the  Venetian  houses  by 
recent  work  has,  however,  prevented  me  from  entering  into 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  anci^it  glazing 
was  attached  to  the  interiors  of  tiie  windows. 

The  fburtboarder  window  is  found  in  great  richness  and 
beauty  at  Veixma,  down  to  the  latest  Gk)thic  times,  as  well 
as  in  the  earliest,  being  then  more  frequent  than  any  othec 
form.  It  occurs,  on  a  grand  scale,  in  the  old  palace  of  the 
Scaligers,  and  profusely  throughout  the  streets  of  the  city. 
The  series  4  a  to  4  ^,  Plate  14,  shows  its  most  ordinary 
conditions  and  changes  of  arch^line:  4  a  and  46  are  the 
early  Venetian  forms ;  4  c,  later,  is  general  at  Venice ;  4  rf, 
the  best  and  most  piquant  condition,  owing  to  its  &ntastie 
and  bold  projection  of  cusp,  is  conunon  to  Venice  and  Venma ; 
4  ^  is  early  Veronese. 

§  35.  The  reader  will  see  at  once,  in  descending  to  the 
fifth  row  in  Plate  14,  representing  the  windows  of  the  fifth 
order,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of 
the  third  and  fourth.  By  this  union  they  become  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  perfect  Gothic  form  which  occurs 

1  [See  above,  §  29,  p.  204] 

'  [The  house  is  the  Palaazo  Foscarini  (Veocfaio),  in  the  pvitk  of  Sw  Simeene, 
No;  729,  Ramo  di  Brsto.] 
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diaracteristically  at  Venice ;  and  we  shall  therefore  pause  on 
tiie  threshold  <^  this  final  chuige,  to  glance  back  upon,  and 
-gather  together,  those  fragments  of  purer  pointed  architec- 
ture which  were  aberve  noticed  as  the  forlorn  hopes  of  the 
Gothic  assai^t. 

The  little  Campiello  San  fiocco  is  entered  by  a  sotto- 
portico  behind  the  Church  <^  the  Fran.  Looking  back,  the 
upper  traceries  of  the  magnificent  apse  are  seoi  towering 
above  the  irregular  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  little  square ; 
and  ova  lost  Prout '  was  enabled  to  biing  the  whole  subject 
into  an  exquisitely  picturesque  oomposition,  by  the  fortunate 
occurrence  of  four  quaint  trefoiled  windows  in  one  of  the 
houses  on  the  ri^ht.  IHiese 
ibcfoils  are  among  the  most 
ancient  efforts  of  Gothic  art  in 
Venice.  I  fcave  given  a  rude 
sketch  of  them  in  Fig.  88. 
They  are  buUt  entirely  of  brick, 
except  the  CMitral  shaft  and 
capital,  whidi  are  of  Istrian 
stone.  Their  -structure  is  the 
simplest  possible ;  the  trefoils  being  cut  out  of  the  radiating 
bricks  which  form  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  edge  c»-  upper 
limit  of  that  pointed  arch  indicated  by  a  roll  moulding  formed 
of  cast  bricks,  in  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  ground  at  the 
bottom  so  as  to  meet  in  one,  as  in  Fig.  84.  The  capital  of 
ibe  sfaaft  is  <me  of  the  earliest  transitional  forms,*  and  observe 

*  See  Bccount  of  wries  of  oapiUli  in  final  Appendix.* 

>  [Prout  hmd  died  of  a  itiDke  of  »povitxj  on  FebroMy  9  or  10,  18A2.  RutUa 
hurd  the  newi  iriille  he  wu  writing  thb  boak  at  Vetiice,  and  thu  refan  to  It  in  a 
letter  to  hi*  &tfaer  (Febrnuy  17)  :— 

"  Strange — in  my  dreedng  room,  I  have  on  the  opponte  udei,  erer  £at» 
I  came  here,  ux  plate*  from  Turner  and  three  of  Prout ;  all  now  bj  dead 
men.  I  cwried  nobodf  else  with  me  on  thi*  Journey  ezeept  lome  Albert 
Durer.  .  .  .  Apoplexy  ! — hardlj  the  Idad  of  man  one  woula  have  expected 
to  go  that  way.  Poor  little  fellow !  it  will  be  long  ere  EngUnd  tee*  the  like 
of  him  agaia — little  m  ahe  thought  of  him  compared  with  her  R.A'i  and 
8irthi*-and-thata."l 
*  [Appendix  10  (iiL)  in  the  next  voluaae.] 
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the  cnuious  following  out,  even  in  this  minor  instance,  of  the 
great  law  of  centralization  above  explained  with  respect  to  the 
Byzantine  palaces.  There  is  a  central  shaft,  a  pilaster  on  each 
side,  and  then  the  wall.  The  pUaster  has,  by  way  of  capital, 
a  square  flat  brick  projecting  a  little,  and  cast,  at  the  edge, 
into  the  form  of  tiie  first  type  of  all  cornices  (a,  p.  08, 
Vol.  I. ;  ^  the  reader  ou^t  to  glance  back  at  this  passage,  if 
he  has  foigotten  it);  and  the  shafts  and  pilasters  all  stand, 
without  any  added  bases,  on  a  projecting  plinth  of  the  same 
simple  prcMBle.  These  windows  have  been  much  defaced ; 
but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  their 
plinths  are  the  original  ones :  and  the 
whole  group  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  Venice,  as  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  humblest  houses,  in  the  noble  times» 
followed  out  the  system  of  the  laiger 
palaces,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  their  rude 
materials.  It  is  not  often  that  the  dwdl- 
ings  of  the  lower  orders  are  preserved  to 
us  &om  the  thirteenth  century. 

§  86.  In  the  two  upper  lines  of  the 
opposite  Plate  (17),  I  have  arranged  some 
of  the  more  delicate  and  finished  ex- 
amples of  Gothic  work  of  this  period.  Of  these,  fig.  4  is 
taken  firom  the  outer  arcade  of  San  Fermo  of  Verona,'  to 
show  the  condition  of  mainland  architecture,  &om  which  aU 
these  Venetian  types  were  borrowed.  This  arch,  togetho- 
with  the  rest  of  the  arcade,  is  wrought  in  fine  stone  with  a 
band  of  inlaid  red  brick,  the  whole  chiselled  and  fitted  with 
exquisite  precision,  all  Venetian  work  being  coarse  in  com- 
parison. Throughout  the  streets  of  Verona,  arches  and 
windows  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  of  continual  occur- 
rence, wrought,  in  this  manner,  with  brick  and  stone ;  some- 
times the  brick  alternating  with  the  stones  of  the  arch,  as 

'  IStow*  qf  remw/Vol.  IX,  in  thit  edition.] 

■  [Fur  otlier  reference!  to  this  church,  tee  Vol.  IX.  pp.  160,  30S-] 
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in  the  finished  example  given  in  Plate  19  of  the  first  volume, 
and  there  selected  in  preference  to  other  examples  of  archi- 
volt  decoration,  because  furnishing  a  complete  type  of  the 
master  school  from  which  the  Venetian  GJothic  was  derived. 

§  87.  The  arch  from  St.  Fermo,  however,  fig.  4,  Plate 
17,  corresponds  more  closely,  in  its  entire  simplicity,  with 
the  little  windows  from  the  Campiello  San  Rocco ;  and  with 
the  type  5  set  beside  it  in  Plate  17,  fix>m  a  very  ancient 
house  in  the  Corte  del  Fomo  at  Santa  Marina  ^  (all  in  brick) ; 
while  the  upper  examples,  1  and  2,  show  the  use  of  the 
flat  but  highly  enriched  architrave,  for  the  connection  of 
which  with  Byzantine  work  see  the  final  Appendix,  VoL  III., 
under  the  hc»d  "Archivolt."  These  windows  (figs.  1  and 
2,  Plate  17)  are  from  a  narrow  alley  in  a  part  of  Venice 
now  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders,  close  to  the 
Arsenal ;  *  they  are  entirely  wrought  in  brick,  with  exquisite 
mouldings,  not  cast,  but  nunUded  in  the  clay  by  the  handy 
so  that  there  is  not  one  piece  of  the  arch  like  another;  the 
pilasters  and  shafts  being,  as  usual,  of  stone. 

§  88.  And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  to  note 
what  one  should  have  thought  was  well  enough  known  in 
England, —  yet  I  could  not  perhaps  touch  upon  anything 
less  consid^^, — ^the  real  use  of  brick.  Our  fields  of  good 
clay  were  never  given  us  to  be  made  into  oblong  morsels 
of  one  size.  They  were  given  us  that  we  might  play  with 
them,  and  that  men  who  could  not  handle  a  chisel,  might 
knead  out  of  them  some  expression  of  human  thought.  In 
the  ancient  architecture  of  tiie  clay  districts  of  Italy,  every 
possible  adaptation  of  the  material  is  found  exemplified; 
from  the  coarsest  and  most  brittle  kinds,  used  in  the  mass 
of  the  structure,  to  bricks  for  arches  and  plinths,  cast  in 

*  If  the  trmTeller  desire  to  find  them  (and  ther  are  worth  seeking),  let 
him  row  from  the  Fondamenta  S.  Kagio  down  the  Rio  della  Tana;  and  look, 
on  his  right,  for  a  low  house  with  windows  in  it  like  those  in  the  woodcat 
No.  31,  aboTe,  p.  898.  Let  him  go  in  at  the  door  of  the  portico  in  the 
middle  of  this  house,  and  he  will  find  himself  in  a  small  allej,  with  the 
windows  in  question  on  each  side  of  him. 

^  [The  name  of  a  parish  ;  the  ehurch  was  palled  down  in  1820.] 
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1^  most  peifect  curves,  and  of  tdmost  every  size,  stivngth, 
and  hardness ;  and  moulded  bricks,  wrought  into  flower-woik 
and  traoery  as  fine  as  raised  patterns  upon  dona.  And, 
just  as  vnany  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Italian  sctdptors 
were  executed  in  porcelain,  many  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
their  architects  are  expressed  in  bric^,  or  in  <the  softer 
material  of  terra  cotta ;  and  if  this  were  so  in  Italy,  where 
•there  is  not  one  city  from  whose  towers  we  may  not  desciy 
the  blue  outline  of  Alp  or  Apennine,  everlasting  quarries 
of  granite  or  marble,  how  much  more  oug^  it  to  be  so 
among  the  fields  of  Ei^land!  I  believe  that  the  best 
academy  for  her  architects,  for  some  haflf  century  to  come, 
would  be  the  brick-field ;  ^  for  of  this  they  may  rest  assured, 
that  till  they  know  how  to  use  clay,  th^  will  never  Imow 
how  to  use  marble. 

§  «9.  And  now  observe,  as  we  pass  finom  fig.  2  to  fig.  8,  and 
fifom  fig.  5  to  fig.  6,  in  Plate  17,  a  most  interesting  step  of 
transition.  As  we  saw  above,  §  14,  the  round  arch  yielding 
to  the  Gothic,  by  allowing  a  point  to  emerge  at  its  summit, 
so  here  we  have  the  Grothic  conceding  something  to  the  form 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  round;  and  itself  slightly 
ahermg  its  outline  so  as  to  meet  the  condescension  of  the 
round  arch  half  way.  At  page  176  of  the  first  vo4ume,  1 
have  drawn  to  scale  one  of  these  minute  concessions  of  the 
pointed  arch,  granted  at  Verona  out  of  pure  courtesy  to  the 
Venetian  forms,  by  one  of  the  purest  Gothic  monuments  in 
the  world ;  *  and  the  small  window  here,  fig.  6,  is  a  similar 
example  at  Venice  itself,  from  the  Campo  Santa  Maria 
Mater  Domini,  where  the  reversed  curve  at  the  head  of  the 
pointed  arch  is  just  perceptible  and  no  more.  The  other 
examples,  figs.  8  and  7,  the  first  from  a  small  but  very  noble 
house  in  the  Merceria,  the  second  from  an  isolated  palace  at 
Murano,  show  more  advanced  conditions  of  the  reversed 
curve,  which,  though    still  employing  the  broad  decorated 

^  [See  For*  Clawgera,  Letter  64,  ''go  and  learn"  to  make  hricks;  and  compare 
Letter  47.  Ruskin  had  already  in  his  first  architectural  essay  dealt  at  some  lenrth 
with  the  proper  use  of  hrick  :  see  in  Vol.  l^yThe  Poetry  qf  Architecture,  §§  185-195.  J 

s  [The  Castelbarco  Tomb.    See  in  Vol  IX.,  Fig.  34  and  Plate  D.] 
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architrave  of  the  earlier  examples,  are  in  all  other  respects 
prepared  for  the  transition  to  the  simple  window  of  the  fifth 
order. 

§  40.  The  next  example,  the  uppermost  of  the  three  lower 
series  in  Plate  17,  shows  this  order  in  its  early  purity ;  asso- 
ciated with  intermediate  decorations  like  those  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, from  a  palace  once  belonging  to  the  Erizzo  family, 
near  the  Arsenal.  The  ornaments  appear  to  be  actually  of 
Greek  workmanship  (except,  perhaps,  the  two  birds  over  the 
central  arch,  which  are  bolder,  and  more  free  in  treatment), 
and  built  into  the  Gothic  fix>nts  ;  showing,  however,  the  early 
date  of  the  whole  by  the  manner  of  their  insertion,  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  that  employed  in  the  Byzantine  palaces, 
and  by  the  covering  of  the  intermediate  spaces  with  sheets  of 
marble,  which,  however,  instead  of  being  laid  over  the  entire 
wall,  are  now  confined  to  the  immediate  spaces  between  and 
above  the  windows,  and  are  bounded  by  a  dentil  moulding. 

In  the  example  below  this  the  Bjrzantine  ornamentation 
has  vanished,  and  the  fifth-order  window  is  seen  in  its  generic 
form,  as  commonly  employed  throughout  the  early  Gothic 
period.  Such  arcades  are  of  perpetual  occurrence  ;  the  one  in 
the  Plate  was  taken  from  a  small  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
nearly  opposite  the  Casa  Foscari.  One  point  in  it  deserves 
especial  notice,  the  increased  size  of  the  lateral  window  as 
compared  with  the  rest:  a  circumstance  which  occurs  in  a 
great  number  of  the  groups  of  windows  belonging  to  this 
period,  and  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  account. 

§  41.  Both  these  figures  have  been  most  carefully  en- 
graved; and  the  uppermost  will  give  the  reader  a  peifectly 
faithful  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the  Byzantine  sculptures, 
and  of  the  varied  alabaster  among  which  they  are  inlaid,  as 
well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  these  pieces  are  set  together, 
every  joint  having  been  drawn  on  the  spot :  and  the  transi- 
tion fix)m  the  embroidered  and  silvery  richness  of  this  archi- 
tecture, in  which  the  Byzantine  ornamentation  was  associated 
with  the  Gothic  form  of  arch,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pure 
Gothic  arcade  as  seen  in  the  lower  figure,  is  one  of  the  most 

X.  u 
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remarkable  ph^iomena  in  the  history  of  Venetian  art  If  it 
had  occurred  suddenly,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  it  might  have 
been  traced  partly  to  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  consequent 
upon  the  treachery  of  Manuel  Comnenus,*  and  the  fatal  war 
to  which  it  led;^  but  the  change  takes  place  gradually,  and  not 
till  a  much  later  period.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  make 
some  careful  inquiries  into  the  habits  of  domestic  life  of  the 
Venetians  before  and  after  the  dissolution  of  their  Mendly  re- 
lations with  Constantinople ;  but  the  labour  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  my  more  immediate  task  has  entirely  prevented 
this :  and  I  must  be  content  to  lay  the  succession  of  the  archi- 
tectural styles  plainly  before  the  reader,  and  leave  the  colla- 
teral questions  to  the  investigation  of  others ;  merely  noting 
this  one  assured  fsct^  that  the  root  of  all  that  is  greatest  in 
Christian  art  is  struck  in  the  thirteenth  century;^  that  the 
temper  of  that  century  is  the  life-blood  of  all  manly  work 

*  The  bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  the  Venetians  must  have  remem- 
bered this,  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  magnificent  heroism  in  the  final 
siege  of  the  city  under  Dandolo,  and,  partly,  of  the  excesses  which  disgraced 
their  victory.'  The  conduct  of  the  allied  army  of  the  Crusaders  on  this  occa- 
sion cannot,  however,  be  brought  in  evidence  of  general  barbarism  in  the 
thirteenth  century :  first,  because  the  masses  of  the  crusading  armies  were  in 
great  part  composed  of  the  refuse  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  secondly, 
because  such  a  mode  of  argument  might  lead  us  to  inconvenient  conclusions 
respecting  ourselves,  so  long  as  the  horses  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  are  stabled 
in  the  cloister  of  the  convent  which  contains  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.*     See  Appendix  S,  Vol.  IIL,  "  Austrian  Government  in  Italy." 


^  [iu  1171  the  Emperor  Manuel,  iu  consequence  of  attacks  by  the  Venetians  upon 
the  Lombards,  had  ordered  aU  the  Venetians  in  his  dominious  to  be  arrested  and  their 
property  to  be  sequestrated.  The  Republic  regarded  this  as  an  act  of  treachery ;  but 
for  the  other  side,  see  Finlay's  History  of  Greece,  1877,  iii.  181.  In  the  spring  of  1172 
an  expedition  set  sail  under  the  Doge  Vital  Michieli  II.  to  exact  reparation.  After 
some  initial  success,  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  and  the  Dose  ultimately 
returned  home  with  onlv  seventeen  of  the  one  hundred  galleys  with  which  he  had  set 
out :  he  was  put  to  deatn  by  the  infuriated  populace.] 

*  [Compare  Eagiee  Netrt,  §  230,  where  Kuskin  says  that  "  whatever  else  we  may 
have  advanced  in,  there  is  no  dispute  that,  iu  the  great  arts,  we  have  steadily,  since 
that  thirteenth  century,  declined/  and  refers  to  his  "  idea  of  writing  the  story  of  that 
century,  at  least  iu  England."] 

'  [For  Eurico  Dandolo  and  his  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  see  Vol.  IX. 
p^  20  n.  An  account  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Crusaders  may  be  read  in 
rinlay,  /.  c,  iii.  270.] 

^  [S.  M.  delle  Grazie  at  Milan ;  the  fresco,  sadly  damaged,  is  on  the  wall  of  the 
Refectory.] 
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thenceforward  in  Europe ;  and  I  suppose  that  one  of  its  pecu- 
liar characteristics  was  elsewhere,  as  assuredly  in  Florence,  a 
singular  simplicity  in  domestic  life :  ^ 

"  I  saw  Bellindon  Berti  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  girdle,  and  a  clasp  of  bone ; 
And,  with  no  artful  colouring  on  her  cheeks. 
His  lady  leave  the  glass.     The  sons  I  saw 
Of  Nerh  and  of  Vecchio,  well  content 
With  unrobed  jerkin,  and  their  good  dames  handling 
The  spindle  and  the  flax.  .  .  . 

One  waked  to  tend  the  cradle,  hushing  it 
With  sounds  that  lulled  the  parents'  infancy : 
Another,  with  her  maidens,  drawing  off 
The  tresses  from  the  distaff,  lectured  them 
Old  tales  of  Troy,  and  Fesole,  and  Rome."  * 

§  42.  Such,  then,  is  the  simple  fact  at  Venice,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteentii  century  there  is  foimd  a 

*  It  is  generally  better  to  read  ten  lines  of  any  poet  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, however  painfully,  than  ten  cantos  of  a  translation.  But  an  exception 
may  be  made  in  finvour  of  Gary's  Dante.  If  no  poet  ever  was  liable  to  lose 
more  in  translation,  none  was  ever  so  carefully  translated ;  and  I  hardly  know 
whether  most  to  admire  the  rigid  fidelity,  or  the  sweet  and  solemn  hiurmony, 
of  Gary's  verse.  There  is  hardly  a  fault  in  the  fragment  quoted  above,  except 
the  word  "  lectured  "  for  Dante's  beautiful  "  fitvoleggiava ; "  and  even  in  this 
case,  joining  the  first  words  of  the  following  line,  Uie  translation  is  strictly 
litend.  It  is  true  that  the  conciseness  and  the  rivulet-like  melody  of  Dante 
must  continually  be  lost ;  but  if  I  could  only  read  English,  and  had  to  choose, 
for  a  library  narrowed  by  poverty,  between  Gary's  Dante  and  our  own  original 
Milton,  I  should  choose  Gary  without  an  instant's  pause.* 

^  [The  quotation  following  is  from  the  ParadUo,  xv.  106-119.  A  footnote  to  the 
passage  in  Gary's  Dante  gives  some  interesting  particulars  from  G.  Villani  of  Florentine 
simplicity  in  costume  at  this  period  (a.d.  125^1 

'  [At  the  time  when  he  was  writing  this  book  at  Venice,  Raskin  was  reading  Milton 
through  and  also  Duite,  as  always.  For  his  Milton  readings  see  passages  from  his 
letters  cited  above,  pp.  87,  112;  in  another  letter  to  his  nther,  he  enters  into  a 
comparison  between  Milton  and  Dante : — 

"Aprii  23  [1852]. — .  .  .  1  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  fondness  for 
Milton's  pieces  of  softer  verse ;  still  1  think  both  Dante  and  Shakespeare  beat 
him  for  m  true  tenderness :  the  passage  you  quote  from  Dante^  and  many 
others  like  it,  are  the  most  truly  noble  pieces  of  tenderness  that  the  world 
possesses.  I  think  it  is  Bjrron  who  says— and  it  is  one  of  the  truest  thinjES 
that  he  ever  said — ^that  there  is  no  tenderness  like  Dante's  [see  VoL  Iv. 
p.  2571  It  owes  a  peculiar  charm  to  its  tAoffasM;  it  is  always  as  if  the 
words  had  been  stonped  by  tears.  Shakespeare  comes  near  him  sometimeSy 
but  never  quite  toucnes  him.     1  think  in  the  setting  forth  of  a  sublhne  viiioii 
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singular  increase  of  simplicity  in  all  architectural  omamenta- 
ti<m ;  the  rich  Byzantine  capitals  giving  place  to  a  pure  and 
severe  type  hereafter  to  be  described,*  and  the  rich  sculptures 
vanishing  from  the  walls,  nothing  but  the  marble  facing 
remaining.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this 
transitional  state  is  a  palace  at  San  Severo,  just  behind  the 
Casa  Zorzi.  This  latter  is  a  Renaissance  building,  utterly 
worthless  in  every  respect,  but  known  to  the  Venetian  Cice- 
roni ;  and  by  inquiring  for  it,  and  passing  a  little  beyond  it 
down  the  Fondamenta  San  Severo,  the  traveller  will  see,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  canal,  a  palace  which  the  Ciceroni  never 
notice,  but  which  is  imique  in  Venice  for  the  magnificence  of 
the  veined  purple  alabasters  with  which  it  has  been  decorated, 
and  for  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  foliage  of  its  capitals. 
Except  in  these,  it  has  no  sculpture  whatever,  and  its  effect 
is  dependent  entirely  on  colour.  Disks  of  green  serpentine 
are  inlaid  on  the  field  of  purple  alabaster ;  and  the  pillars  are 

*  See  final  Appendix,  Vol.  III.,  under  head  ''  Capitals." 


by  the  best  possihle  wordf  and  metaphon,  MUton  beats  them  botb.  I  know 
nothlnfip  in  Shakespeare  or  Danta  so  grandly  jMtnM  as  the  two  scenes  of 
preparation  for  battle— between  Satan  and  Desth  [iL  704]  and  Satan  and 
Gabriel  [iv.  977].  The  Death  scene  every  one  knows,  but  I  don't  so  much 
care  for  the  first  mysterioos  sketch  oF  the  shadows  as  for  the  opposition  of 
Dark  and  Light,  in  their  most  appalling  forms,  when  they  prepare  for  battle, 
like  the  two  clouds  ^  over  the  Caspian  — Satan  burning  luce  a  comet.  Death 
wrapped  in  darkness.  The  other  passage  is  in  the  end  of  the  fourUi  book, 
where  the  angelic  squadron  'Turned  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns.' 
That  change  of  colour  is  very  iike  Dante,  aud  the  rest  of  it  is  finer  than 
Dante — in  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of  painting. 

'*  1  would  infinitely  rather  have  written  the  passage  where  the  Angel  opens 
hell  gstes  to  Dante  [Inferno,  ix.  76],  the  eril  spirito  leaping  out  of  his  way 
Hke  jrogs,  than  either  of  these — the  best  in  Nlilton  ;  but  still  tn  their  way 
they  are  finer  than  anything  in  anybody  else.  Dante  think*  immeasurably 
finer  thingH  than  Milton,  but  draws  them  more  hastily ;  in  this  respect  he 
is  a  good  deal  like  Tintoret  beside  Titian. 

''  P,S. — When  1  say  that  Dante  paints  more  hastily,  1  don't  mean  less 

dittinetiy.     Far  more  so.     Dante  would  nerer  write  a  piece  of  rank  nonsense 

— like  tiie  expression  '  Sat  honor,  plumed '  [iv.  9801    He  would  have  either 

told  you  nothing,  or  told  you  that  the  crest  was  of  such  and  such  a  shape. 

But  tor  this  very  reason,  he  often  does  not  excite  the  imagination  to  help 

him  out,  as  Milton  does." 

One  of  the  passages  from  Milton  noted  in  this  letter  is  quoted  also  and  commented 

oo  in  Modem  PanUert,  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  227,  291 ;  and  tf.  pp.  327,  330).     For  another 

reference  to  the  high  praise  here  given  to  Cary's  translation,  see  a  letter  to  The 

BuUder  in  Arrowtt  of  the  Cbace,  1880,  ii.  255.] 
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alternately  of  red  marble  with  white  capitals,  and  of  white 
marble  with  red  capitals.  Its  windows  appear  of  the  third 
order;  and'  the  back  of  the  palace,  in  a  small  and  most 
picturesque  court,  shows  a  group  of  windows  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  superb  examples  of  that  order  in  Venice. 
But  tlie  windows  to  the  front  have,  I  think,  been  of  the  fifth 
order,  and  their  cusps  have  been  cut  away. 

§  48.  When  the  Gothic  feeling  began  more  decidedly  to 
establish  itself,  it  evidently  became  a  question  with  the 
Venetian  builders  how  the  intervals  between  the  arches,  now 
left  blank  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Bjrzantine  sculptures, 
should  be  enriched  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
new  school  Two  most  important  examples  are  left  of  the 
experiments  made  at  this  period :  one  at  the  Ponte  del  Fomer, 
at  San  Cassano,  a  noble  house  in  which  the  spandrils  of  the 
windows  are  filled  by  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
sculptured  in  deep  relief,  and  touching  the  edges  of  the  arches 
with  their  expanded  wings;  the  other  now  known  as  the 
Palazzo  Cicogna,  near  the  Church  of  San  Sebastiano,  in  the 
quarter  called  **  of  the  Archangel  Baphael,"  in  which  a  large 
space  of  wall  above  the  windows  is  occupied  by  an  intricate 
but  rude  tracery  of  involved  quatrefoils.  Of  both  these 
palaces  I  purposed  to  give  drawings  in  my  folio  work ;  but  I 
shall  probably  be  saved  the  trouble  by  the  publication  of  the 
beautiful  calotypes  lately  made  at  Venice  of  both ;  ^  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  represent  them  here,  as  they  are  unique  in 
Venetian  architecture,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  un- 
important imitation  of  the  first  of  them  in  a  little  by-street 
close  to  the  Campo  Sta.  Maria  Formosa.  For  the  question 
as  to  the  mode  of  decorating  the  interval  between  the  arches 
was  suddenly  and  irrevocably  determined  by  the  builder  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  taking  his  first  idea 
from  the  traceries  of  the  Frari,  and  arranging  those  traceries 
as  best  fitted  his  own  purpose,  designed  the  great  arcade  (the 

'  [For  Raikin's  interest  in  the  varioiis  photogrmphic  prooeeeee  than  eoming 
into  use,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  210  n..  and  in  the  same  Tolame,  the  note  on  daguerreo- 
types and  calo^rpes  at  p.  169.  For  the  Pklaaso  Cioogna,  see  in  the  next  roluaie^ 
Appendix  10  (iil).] 
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lowest  of  the  three  in  Plate  17),  which  thenceforward  became 
the  established  model  for  every  work  of  importance  in  Venice. 
The  palaces  built  on  this  model,  however,  most  of  them  not 
till  the  b^finning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  belong  properly  to 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance ;  and  what  little  we  have  to  note 
respecting  them  may  be  more  clearly  stated  in  connexion  with 
other  fieu^s  characteristic  of  that  period. 

'  §  44.  As  the  examples  in  Plate  17  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows,  I  have  given  in 
Plate  18*  examples  of  the  fifth-order  window,  botii  in  its 
earliest  and  in  its  fully  developed  form,  completed  finom  base 
to  keystone.  The  upper  example  is  a  beautiful  group  firbm  a 
small  house,  never  of  any  size  or  pretension,  and  now  in- 
habited only  by  the  poor,  in  the  Campiello  della  Strope,  dose 
to  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  de  Lorio.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  excessive  purity  of  curve,  and  is  of  very  early  date,  its 
mouldings  being  simpler  than  usual,  t  The  lower  example  is 
firom  the  second  story  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Priuli 
fiunily,  near  San  Lorenzo,  and  shows  one  feature  to  which 
our  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  directed,  namely,  the 
poietration  of  the  cusp,  leaving  only  a  silver  thread  of  stone 
traced  on  the  darkness  of  the  window.  I  need  not  say  that, 
in  this  condition,  the  cusp  ceases  to  have  any  constructive 
use,^  and  is  merely  decorative,  but  often  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  steps  of  transition  from  the  early  solid  cusp  to  this 
slender  thread  are  noticed  in  the  final  Appendix,  under  the 
head  "Tracery  bars;**   the  commencement   of  the  change 

*  This  plate  is  not  from  a  drawing  of  mine.     Thej  have  been  engraved 
by  Mr.  Armytage,  with  gr^t  skilly  from  two  daguerreotypes.' 
f  Vide  final  Appendix,  under  head  '^  Archivolt." 

Tor  the  use  of  the  cusp  iu  constructiou,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  167.] 
'J^  Although  Mr.  Ruskin  states  that  this  plate  was  not  from  a  drawing  of  his 
but  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Armytage  from  two  daguerreotypes^  yet  the  drawings  of 
the  windows  done  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for  the  engraver  are  in  existence ;  the  upper  one 
being  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Smarts  junr.,  and  the  lower  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  Ward.  The  presumption  is  that  Mr.  Armytage  found  a  difficulty  in 
engraving  owing  to  the  reflections  on  the  daguerreotypes,  and  asked  Mr.  Ruskin  for 
drawings  from  which  to  do  the  work  '*  (note  in  the  Bibliography  of  Rtukin  by  Wise 
and  Smart,  1893,  ii.  66).  The  lower  drawing  was  reproduced  by  hidf-tone  process  in 
the  Sirand  Magazine,  I)ecember  1806.] 
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being  in  the  thinning  of  the  stone,  which  is  not  cut  throagh 
until  it  is  thoroug^y  emaciated.  Generally  speaking,  the 
condition  in  which  the  cusp  is  found  is  a  usefnl  test  of  age, 
when  compared  with  other  points;  the  mc»e  solid  it  is,  the 
mme  ancient :  but  the  massive  form  is  often  found  associated 
with  the  perfiMrated,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  lower  or  bearing  traceries 
have  the  solid  cusp,  and  the  uf^por  traceries  of  the  windows, 
which  are  merely  decorative,  have  the  perforated  cusp,  both 
with  exquisite  effect. 

§  45.  The  smaller  balconies  between  the  great  shafts  in 
the  lower  example  in  Plate  18  are  cnriginal  and  charactaistic : 
not  so  the  latmd  one  of  the  detached  window,  which  has 
been  restored;  but  by  imagining  it  to  be  like  that  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1  Plate  IS  above,  which  is  a  perfect  window 
of  the  finest  time  of  the  fifth  order,  the  reader  will  be 
^labled  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  external  i^pear- 
ance  of  the  principal  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  noUe  of 
Venice,  at  the  b^finning  of  the  fourteaith  caitury. 

§  46.  Whether  noble  or  merchant,  or,  as  frequently  hi^ 
pened,  both,  every  Venetian  appears,  at  this  time,  to  ha^e 
raised  his  palace  or  dwelling-house  upon  one  tjrpe.  Under 
every  ccmditicm  of  importance,  throii^  every  variation  of 
size,  the  forms  and  mode  of  decoration  of  all  the  features 
were  universally  alike;  not  servildy  alike,  but  fraternally; 
not  with  the  sam^iess  of  coins  cast  from  <xie  mould,  Imt 
with  the  likeness  of  the  members  of  one  frunily.  No  frag- 
ment of  the  period  is  preserved,  in  which  the  windows,  be 
they  few  or  many,  a  group  of  three  or  an  arcade  of  thirty, 
have  not  the  noble  cusped  arch  of  the  fifth  ordor.  And 
they  are  especially  to  be  noted  by  us  at  this  day,  because 
these  refined  and  richly  ornamented  forms  were  used  in  the 
habitations  of  a  nation  as  laborious,  as  practical,  as  brave, 
and  as  prudent  as  ourselves ;  and  they  were  built  at  a  time 
when  that  nation  was  struggling  with  calamities  and  dianges 
threatening  its  existence  almost  every  hour.  And,  frurther, 
they  are  interesting  because  perfectly  applicable  to  modem 
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habitation.  The  refmement  of  domestic  life  appears  to  have 
been  far  advanced  in  Venice  firom  her  earliest  days;  and 
the  remains  of  her  Grothic  palaces  are,  at  this  day,  tiie  most 
delightful  residences  in  the  city,  having  midergone  no  change 
in  external  form,  and  probably  having  been  rather  injured 
than  rendered  more  convenient  by  the  modifications  which 
poverty  ^  B«>«s,«.ce  frte,  contending  with  .he  »««.. 
of  time,  have  introduced  in  the  interiors.  So  that,  at  Vemce 
and  the  cities  grouped  around  it,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Verona, 
the  traveller  may  ascertain,  by  actual  experience,  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  upon  the  comfort  or  luxury  of 
daily  life  by  the  revival  of  the  Gk>thic  school  of  architecture. 
He  can  still  stand  upon  the  marble  balcony  in  the  soft 
summer  air,  and  feel  its  smooth  surface  warm  from  the  noon* 
tide  as  he  leans  on  it  in  the  twilight;  he  can  still  see  the 
strong  sweep  of  the  unruined  traceries  drawn  on  the  deep 
serenity  of  the  starry  sky,  and  watch  the  fSemtastic  shadows 
of  the  clustered  arches  shorten  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
chequered  floor;  or  he  may  close  the  casements  fitted  to 
thidr  unshaken  shafts  against  such  wintry  winds  as  would 
have  made  an  English  house  vibrate  to  its  foundation,  and, 
in  either  case,  compare  their  influence  on  his  daily  home 
feeling  with  that  of  the  square  openings  in  his  English  wall. 

§  47.  And  let  him  be  assured,  if  he  find  there  is  more 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Grothic  window,  there  is  also  more  to 
be  trusted.  It  is  the  best  and  strongest  building,  as  it  is 
the  most  beautiful.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  par- 
ticular form  of  Venetian  Gothic,  but  of  the  general  strength 
of  the  pointed  arch  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  level  lintel 
of  the  square  window ;  and  I  plead  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Gothic  form  into  our  domestic  architecture,  not  merely 
because  it  is  lovely,  but  because  it  is  the  only  form  of 
faithful,  strong,  enduring,  and  honourable  building,  in  such 
materials  as  come  daily  to  our  hands.^  By  increase  of  scale 
and   cost,   it  is  possible  to   build,   in  any  style,  what  vnil 

*  [Compare  on  this  subject^  in  Vol.  XII.,  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Fainting,  §  6.] 
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last  for  ages;  but  only  in  the  Gk>thic  is  it  possible  to  give 
security  and  dignity  to  work  wrought  with  imperfect  means 
and  materials.  And  I  trust  that  there  will  come  a  time 
when  the  English  people  may  see  the  folly  of  building  basely 
and  insecurely.  It  is  common  with  those  architects  against 
whose  practice  my  writings  have  hitherto  been  directed,  to 
call  them  merely  theoretical  and  imaginative.  I  answer, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  principle  asserted  either  in  the 
Seven  Lamps  or  here,  but  is  of  the  simplest,  sternest  veracity, 
and  the  easiest  practicability :  that  buildings,  raised  as  I  would 
have  them,  would  stand  unshaken  for  a  thousand  years ;  and 
the  buildings  raised  by  the  architects  who  oppose  them  will 
not  stand  for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  they  sometimes  do  not 
stand  for  an  hour.  There  is  hardly  a  week  passes  without 
some  catastrophe  brought  about  by  the  base  principles  of 
modem  building :  some  vaultless  floor  that  drops  the  stagger- 
ing crowd  through  the  jagged  rents  of  its  rotten  timbers; 
some  baseless  bridge  that  is  washed  away  by  the  first  wave 
of  a  sununer  flood;  some  fungous  wall  of  nascent  rotten- 
ness that  a  thunder-shower  soaks  down  with  its  workmen 
into  a  heap  of  slime  and  death.*  These  we  hear  of,  day 
by  day ;  yet  these  indicate  but  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
evil.  The  portion  of  the  national  income  sacrificed  in  mere 
bad  building,  in  the  perpetual  repairs  and  swift  condemna- 
tion and  pulling  down  of  ill-built  shells  of  houses,  passes 
all  calculation.  And  the  weight  of  the  penalty  is  not  yet 
felt;  it  will  tell  upon  our  children  some  fifty  years  hence 
when  the  cheap  work,  and  contract  work,  and  stucco  and 

*  **  On  Thursday,  the  20th,  the  front  walls  of  two  of  the  new  houses  now 
building  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  fell  to  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  roof 
was  on,  and  a  massive  cwmpo  cornice  was  put  up  at  top,  as  well  as  dressings  to 
the  upper  windows.  The  roof  is  formed  by  girders  and  4|-brick  arches  in 
cement,  covered  with  asphalte  to  form  a  flat  llie  failure  is  attributed  to  ike 
qwmtUy  of  ram  which  hasjhlien.  Others  suppose  that  some  of  the  girders  were 
defective,  and  gave  way,  carrying  the  walls  with  them."— AnAier,. for  January 
29th,  1853.  The  rest  of  this  volume  might  be  filled  with  such  notices,  if  we 
sought  for  them.^ 


[See  abeve,  pu  M,  for  the  report  of  aaotiier  aeddent  of  the  kind.] 
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jdaster  work,  and  bad  iron  work,  and  aU  the  other  expedients 
of  modem  rivafay,  vanity,  and  dishonesty,  begin  to  show 
themselves  for  what  they  are. 

§  48.  Indeed,  dishcmesty  and  fidse  economy  will  no  more 
build  safely  in  Gothic  than  in  any  other  style:  but  of  all 
forms  idiidi  we  could  possibly  employ,  to  be  framed  hastily 
and  out  of  bad  materials,  the  common  square  window  is 
the  worst;  and  its  level  head  of  brickwork  (a.  Fig.  85)  is 

the  weakest  way  of  cov»ing  a  space.  Indeed, 
in  the  hastily  heaped  shells  of  modem  houses, 
there  may  be  seen  often  even  a  worse  manner 
of  placing  the  bricks,  as  at  6,  supporting  them 
by  a  bit  of  lath  till  the  mortar  dries;  but 
even  when  worked  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
having  every  brick  tapered  into  the  form  of  a 
voussoir  and  accurately  fitted,  I  have  seen 
^^«*  such  a  window-head  give  way,  and  a  wide 
fissure  torn  through  all  the  brickwork  above 
it,  two  years  after  it  was  built ;  while  the  pointed  arch  of  the 
Veronese  Gk>thic,  wrought  in  brick  also,  occurs  at  every  comer 
of  the  streets  of  the  city,  untouched  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  without  a  single  flaw. 

§  49.  Neither  can  the  objection,  so  often  raised  against 
the  pointed  arch,  that  it  will  not  admit  the  convenient  ad- 
justment of  modem  sashes  and  glass,  hold  for  an  instant. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  necessity,  because  the  arch  is 
pointed,  that  the  aperture  should  be  so.  The  work  of  the 
arch  is  to  sustain  the  building  above ;  when  this  is  once  done 
securely,  the  pointed  head  of  it  may  be  filled  in  any  way 
we  choose.  In  the  best  cathedral  doors  it  is  always  filled 
by  a  shield  of  solid  stone;  in  many  early  windows  of  the 
best  Gothic  it  is  filled  in  the  same  manner,  the  introduced 
slab  of  stone  becoming  a  field  for  rich  decoration ;  and  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  lancet  windows,  used  in  bold 
groups,  with  each  pointed  arch  filled  by  a  sculptured  tym- 
panum, should  not  allow  as  much  light  to  enter,  and  in  as 
convenient  a  way,   as  the  most  luxuriously  glazed  square 
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windows  of  our  brick  houses.  Give  the  groups  of 
lights  bold  gabled  canopies;  charge  the  gables  with  sculp- 
ture and  colour ;  and  instead  of  the  base  and  almost  useless 
Greek  portico,  letting  the  rain  and  wind  enter  it  at  will, 
build  the  steeply  vaulted  and  completely  sheltered  Gothic 
porch;  and  on  all  these  fields  for  rich  decoration  let  the 
common  workman  carve  what  he  pleases,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  and  we  may  have  a  school  of  domestic  architecture 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  will  make  our  children 
grateful  to  us,  and  proud  of  us,  till  the  thirtieth. 

§  50.  There  remains  only  one  important  feature  to  be 
examined,  the  entrance  gate  or  door.  We  have  already 
observed  that  the  one  seems  to  pass  into  the  other,  a  sign 
of  increased  love  of  privacy  rather  than  of  increased  humility, 
as  the  Gothic  palaces  assume  their  perfect  form.  In  the 
BjTzantine  palaces  the  entrances  appear  always  to  have  been 
rather  great  gates  than  doors,  ma^dficent  semicircular  arches 
opening  to  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  rich  sculpture  in 
the  archivolts.  One  of  these  entrances  is  seen  in  the  small 
woodcut  above,  Fig.  26,  and  another  has  been  given  carefully 
in  my  folio  woric :  ^  their  sculpture  is  generally  of  grotesque 
animals  scattered  among  leafage,  without  any  definite  mean- 
ing; but  the  great  outer  ^itrance  of  St.  Mark's,  which 
appears  to  have  been  completed  some  time  after  the  rest  of 
the  fabric,  difiers  from  all  others  in  presenting  a  series  of 
subjects  altogether  Gk>thic  in  feehng,  selection,  and  vitality 
of  execution,  and  which  show  the  occult  entrance  of  the 
Gothic  spirit  before  it  had  yet  succeeded  in  efiecting  any 
modification  of  the  Byzantine  forms.  These  sculptures  repre* 
sent  the  months  of  the  year  employed  in  the  avocations 
usually  attributed  to  them  throughout  the  whole  compass 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Northern  architecture  and  manuscript 
calendars,  and  at  last  exquisitely  versified  by  Spenser.  For 
the  sake  of  the  traveller  in  Venice,  who  should  examine  this 
archivolt    carefully,    I    shall  enumerate  these  sculptures  in 

1  [See  Plate  8  in  the  EMin^Uet  (Vol  XL);  Bynntiiie  rnint  in  the  Rio  de  Ga' 
Foflcari.] 
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their  order,  noting  such  parallel  representations  as  I  remember 
in  other  work. 

§  51.  There  are  four  successive  archivolts,  one  within 
the  other,  forming  the  great  central  entrance  of  St.  Mark's. 
The  first  is  a  magnific^it  external  arch,  formed  of  obscure 
figures  minted  among  masses  of  leafiage,  as  in  ordinary 
Bjrzantine  work ;  within  this  there  is  a  hemispherical  dome, 
covered  with  modem  mosaic ;  and  at  the  back  of  this  recess 
the  other  three  arehivolts  follow  consecutively,  two  sculp- 
tured, one  plain;  the  one  with  which  we  are  concerned  is 
the  outermost.^ 

It  is  carved  both  on  its  firont  and  under  surface  or  soffit ; 
on  the  front  are  seventeen  female  figures  bearing  scrolls, 
from  which  the  legends  are  unfortunately  effaced.^  These 
figures  were  once  gilded  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  as  may 
still  be  seen  in  Graitile  Bellini's  picture  of  St.  Mark's  in 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  sculptures  of  the 
months  are  on  the  under-sur£Etce,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator  as  he  enters,  and  following 
in  succession  round  the  arehivolt;  separated,  however,  into 
two  groups,  at  its  centre,  by  a  beautifrd  figure  of  the  youth- 
ful Christ,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  slightly  hollowed  sphere 
covered  with  stars  to    represent   the    firmament,   and  with 

^  [The  position  of  the  arehivolts  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
picture  of  the  west  front  (Plate  C,  opposite  p.  82).  The  three  sculptured  arehivolts 
(in  all  of  which  a  figure  of  Christ  forms  the  keystone)  are  as  follow  : — 

(1)  The  firsts  or  lowest,  represents  Christ  as  the  Redeemer.  On  the  under  side,  or 
soffit,  are  various  representations  of  wild  human  life ;  on  the  outer /ace,  of  life  civilized 
and  redeemed.  This  arehivolt  is  described  in  Dr.  Robertson's  Bible  of  St,  Mark, 
pp.  31-34 ;  and  is  briefly  referred  to  by  Ruskin  in  .SI.  Markka  Rett,  §  106. 

(2)  The  second  arehivolt  shows  on  its  under  side  the  months,  here  described ;  on 
its  outer  face  the  Beatitudes  and  Virtues,  described  in  St.  Marh^M  Rest,  §  105  (compare 
Bible  qfSt.  Mark,  pp.  35-40). 

(3)  The  third,  or  outermost,  arehivolt  shows  on  its  under  Me  the  trades  of  Venice, 
described  in  St.  Mark's  Beet,  §§  102,  103  (compare  Bible  of  SL  Mark^  pp.  77-91) ;  on 
its  outer  face  the  prophets  and  wreaths  of  foliage,  described  in  St.  Marie  9  Beet^  §§  99, 
100  (compare  Bible  qfSt.  Mark,  p.  43).  One  of  ^' the  hollow  bales  of  stones  surrounded 
by  flowinjp^  leafa|i^  "  is  etched  on  Plate  I.  (Fig.  3)  in  the  Seven  Lampe  (see  VoL  VIII. 
p.  121),  and  a  reproduction  of  another  study  by  Ruskin  from  the  same  arehivolt  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  this  edition  containing  St.  Mark* 9  Best."] 

'  [Enough  of  the  legends,  however,  has  now  been  deciphered  to  identify  the  figures 
and  interpret  their  meaning ;  see  Bit^e  of  St.  Mark,  1.  c] 
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the  attendant  sun  and  moon,  set  one  on  each  side,  to  rule 
over  the  day  and  over  the  night. 

§  53.  The  months  are  personified  as  follows : — 

1.  January.  Carrying  home  a  noble  tree  on  his  shoulders^ 
the  leafage  of  which  nods  forward^  and  faUs  nearly  to  his 
feet.  Superbly  cut.  This  is  a  rare  representation  of  him. 
More  frequently  he  is  represented  as  the  two-headed  Janus, 
sitting  at  a  table,  drinking  at  one  mouth  and  eating  at  the 
other.  Sometimes  as  an  old  man,  warming  his  feet  at  a 
fire,  and  drinking  from  a  bowl;  though  this  type  is  gene- 
rally reserved  for  February.  Spenser,  however,  gives  the 
same  symbol  as  that  on  St.  Mark's: 

'  *'  Numbd  with  holding  all  the  day 
An  hatchet  keene^  with  which  he  felled  wood."  ^ 

His  sign,  Aquarius,  is  obscurely  indicated  in  the  archi- 
volt  by  some  wavy  lines  representing  water,  unless  the  figure 
has  been  broken  away. 

2.  February.  Sitting  in  a  carved  chair^  warming  his 
bare  feet  at  a  blazing  fire.  Grcnerally,  when  he  is  thus 
represented,  there  is  a  pot  hung  over  the  fire,  from  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  Sometimes  he  is  pruning  trees,  as 
in  Spenser: 

"  Yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harness  fit  to  till  the  ground^ 
And  tooles  to  prune  the  trees." 

Not  unfirequently,  in  the  calendars,  this  month  is  repre- 
sented by  a  female  figure  carrying  candles,  in  honour  of 
the  Purification  of  the  Virgin. 

His  sign,  Pisces,  is  prominently  carved  above  him. 

8.  March.  Here,  as  almost  always  in  Italy,  a  warrior: 
the  Mars  of  the  Latins  being,  of  course,  in  mediaeval  work, 
made  representative  of  the  military  power  of  the  place  and 
period;    and   thus,    at    Venice,    having    the    winged    Lion 

^  [The  quolAtioiis  fnm  Spenser  are  from  euito  Tii  book  tIL  of  The  Faerie  QiMSfM— 
Janotfy,  sImim  42;  FebnMiy,  43;  Uu^  aS;  April  to  December,  39-41.  Ruskiii 
oeeasioiudljr  moiturnlsw  Om  ifalHiy] 
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painted  upon  his  shield.  In  Northern  work,  however,  I 
think  March  is  commonly  employed  in  pruning  trees;  or, 
at  least,  he  is  so  when  that  occupation  is  left  free  for  him 
by  February's  being  engaged  with  the  ceremonies  of  Candle- 
mas. Sometimes,  also,  he  is  reaping  a  low  and  scattered 
kind  of  grain;  and  by  Spenser,  who  exactly  marks  the 
junction  of  mediaeval  and  classical  feeling,  his  military  and 
agricultural  functions  are  united,  while  also,  in  the  Latin 
manner,^  he  is  made  the  first  of  the  months : 

''  First  sturdy  March,  with  brows  full  sternly  bent. 
And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Ram, 
The  same  which  over  Hellespontus  swam ; 
Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  hent. 
And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame,* 
Which  on  the  earth  he  strowed  as  he  went." 

His  sign,  the  Ram,  is  very  superbly  carved  above  him  in 
the  archivolt. 

4.  April.  Here,  carrying  a  sheep  upon  his  shoulder.  A 
rare  representation  of  him.  In  Northern  work  he  is  almost 
universally  gathering  flowers,  or  holding  them  triumphantly 
in  each  hand.  The  Spenserian  mingling  of  this  mediaeval 
image  with  that  of  his  being  wet  with  showers,  and  wanton 
with  love,  by  turning  his  zodiacal  sign,  Taurus,  into  the  bull 
of  Europa,  is  altogether  exquisite : 

"  Upon  a  Bull  he  rode^  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floating  through  the  Argolick  fluds  : 
His  horns  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs^ 
And  garnished  with  garlonds  goodly  dight 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  buds 
Which  th'  earth  brings  forth  ;  and  wet  he  seemed  in  siglU 
With  waves,  through  which  he  waded  for  his  love's  deliglU," 

5.  May  is  seated^  while  two  young  maidens  crown  him  with 


*  tt 


Ysame,"  collected  together. 


^  [The  Komau  origiu  of  our  calendar  is  of  course  revealed  by  the  names  which  the 
last  four  months  still  retain — September^  October,  November,  and  December  being  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenui  months,  counting  from  March  as  the  first.  It  was 
not  till  1752  that  January  was  made,  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  1751,  the  first  month 
of  the  year  in  the  British  Isles — a  ^-t  which  is  still  sometimes  forgotten  in  chrono- 
logical reckonings.] 
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flowers.  A  very  unusual  representation,  even  in  Italy; 
where,  as  in  the  North,  he  is  almost  always  riding  out  hunt- 
ing or  hawking,  sometimes  playing  on  a  musical  instrument/ 
In  Spenser,  this  month  is  personified  as  **the  &yrest  mayd 
on  ground,"  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Twins. 

In  this  archivolt  there  are  only  two  heads  to  represent 
the  zodiacal  sign. 

The  summer  and  autumnal  months  are  always  repre- 
sented in  a  series  of  agricultural  occupations,  which,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  locality  in  which  they  occur;  but 
generally  in  their  order  only.  Thus,  if  June  is  mowing, 
July  is  reaping ;  if  July  is  mowing,  August  is  reaping ;  and 
so  on.  I  shall  give  a  parallel  view  of  some  of  these  varieties 
presently;  but,  meantime,  we  had  better  follow  the  St. 
Mark's  series,  as  it  is  peculiar  in  some  respects. 

6.  June.  Reaping.  The  com  and  sickle  sculptured  with 
singular  care  and  precision,  in  bold  reUef,  and  the  zodiacal 
sign,  the  Crab,  above,  also  worked  with  great  spirit.  Spenser 
puts  plough  irons  into  his  hand.  Sometimes  he  is  sheep- 
shearing  ;  and,  in  Rnglish  and  Northern  French  manuscripts, 
canying  a  kind  of  fagot  or  barrel,  of  the  meaning  of  wUch 
I  am  not  certain. 

7.  July.  Mowing.  A  very  interesting  piece  of  sculpture, 
owing  to  the  care  with  which  the  flowers  are  wrought  out 
among  the  long  grass.  I  do  not  remember  ever  finding 
July  but  either  reaping  or  mowing.  Spenser  works  him 
hard,  and  puts  him  to  both  laboiu^: 

'*  Behinde  his  backe  a  sithe^  and  by  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide." 

8.  August.  Peculiarly  represented  in  this  archivolt,  sit- 
ting in  a  chair ^  with  his  head  upon  his  hand^  as  if  asleep ;  the 

^  [''The  Venetians  ooald  not  indulge  in  such  pastimes,  whilst  love  of  flowers  is 
a  pleasing  trait  in  their  character.  In  the  month  of  May,  tiie  very  streets  of  Venice 
are  hrightened  and  sweetened  by  the  quantities  of  flowers  that  are  heaped  up  in 
the  open  shop  windows,  and  carried  about  in  the  streets,  in  baskets,  for  sale.  .  .  . 
Many  are  grown  in  the  city  itself.  There  are  many  more  gardens  in  Venice  than 
strangers  are  aware  of"  (2%e  Bildt  ^  8t.  Mmk,  p.  97).] 
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Virgin  (the  zodiacal  sign)  above  himj  lifting  up  her  hand. 
This  appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  Italian  version  of  the  proper 
employment  of  August^  In  Northern  comitries  he  is  gene- 
rally threshing,  or  gathering  grapes.  Spaiser  merely  clothes 
him  with  gold,  and  makes  him  lead  forth 


''  the  righteous  Virgin^  which  of  old 
Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound." 


9.  Seftembeil  Bearing  home  grapes  in  a  basket.  Almost 
dway.  sowtog,  in  N.rthL  wo£  %  Spenser,  with  hfa 
usual  exquisite  mgenuity,  employed  in  gathering  in  the 
general  harvest,  and  portioning  it  out  with  the  Scales^  his 
zodiacal  sign.^ 

10.  October.  Wearing  a  (conical  hat^  and  digging  busily 
with  a  long  spade}  In  Northern  woric  he  is  sometimes  a 
vintager,  sometimes  beating  the  acorns  out  of  an  oak  to 
feed  swine.  When  September  is  vintaging,  October  is 
generally  sowing.  Spenser  employs  him  in  the  harvest  both 
of  vine  and  olive.* 

11.  November.  Seems  to  be  catching  small  birds  in  a  ntt^ 

^  [In  his  left  hand  the  sleeping  figure  holds  a  fan.  ''At  the  present  day  it  is  a 
more  common  thing  to  see  in  the  streets  of  Venice^  in  August,  young  men  with  fiins 
in  their  hands^  or  projecting  out  of  their  hreast  pockets^  than  without  them  "  (TAe 
Bible  qfSt.  Mark,  p.  98).] 

'  [''In  his  one  hand^  as  fit  for  harvest's  toil, 

He  held  a  knife-hook ;  and  in  th'  other  hand 
A  paire  of  waights^  with  which  he  did  assoyle 
Both  more  and  lesse,  which  in  doubt  did  standi 
And  equall  gave  to  each  as  Justice  duly  scanii'd."] 

'  [Such  as  is  used  in  the  present  day  in  Venetia ;  so  too  iu  "  September^"  "  the 
same  Kind  of  basket^  borne  iu  the  same  way,  is  still  seen  in  use  in  Venice''  (The  Bible 
of  St,  Mark,  pp.  99).] 

*  ["  Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee ; 
For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must. 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fats  see, 
And  of  the  joyous  ovle,  whose  gentle  gust 
Made  him  so  frollick  and  so  full  of  lust."] 

^  [An  occupation  very  characteristic  of  Venetia  and  indeed  of  Italy,  namely,  that 
of  catching  birds  by  the  use  of  bird-lime.  "  An  artificial  tree  is  erected  on  a  bare  height, 
which  offers  a  temptation  to  wearied  birds  of  passage  to  alight  The  success  of  this 
methdd  is  here  indicated  by  the  man  holding  two  birds  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  with 
his  right  he  is  removing  another  from  a  branch.  Two  more  birds,  free,  but  ready  to 
ensnare  themselves,  ])erch  on  the  boughs  above"  {The  Bible  qfSt.  Mark,  p.  100).] 
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I  do  not  remember  him  so  employed  elsewhere.  He  is 
nearly  always  killing  pigs ;  sometimes  beating  the  oak  for 
them;  with  Spenser,  fatting  them.^ 

12.  December.  Killing  swine.  It  is  hardly  ever  that 
this  employment  is  not  given  to  one  or  other  of  the  terminal 
months  of  the  year.  If  not  so  engaged,  December  is  usually 
putting  new  loaves  into  the  oven;  sometimes  killing  oxen. 
Spenser  properly  makes  him  feasting  and  drinking  instead 
of  January.* 

§  58.  On  the  next  page  I  have  given  a  parallel  view  of 
the  employment  of  the  months  from  some  Northern  manu- 
scripts, in  order  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  com- 
pared with  the  sculptures  of  St.  Mark's  in  their  expression 
of  the  varieties  of  climate  and  agricultural  system.  Observe 
that  the  letter  (f.)  in  some  of  the  columns,  opposite  the 
month  of  May,  means  that  he  has  a  Mcon  on  his  fist; 
being,  in  those  cases,  represented  as  riding  out,  in  high 
exultation,  on  a  caparisoned  white  horse.  A  series  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Mark's  occurs  on  the  door  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lucca,  and  on  that  of  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa ; 
in  which,  however,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  February  is  fishing, 
and  May  has  something  resembling  an  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
instead  of  a  hawk.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  figures  are  treated 
with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Gothic  sculptors;  and  this 
archivolt  is  the  first  expression  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Venice. 

§  54.  In  the  private  palaces,  the  entrances  soon  admitted 
some  concession  to  the  Gothic  form  also.  They  pass  through 
nearly  the  same  conditions  of  change  as  the  windows,  with 
these  three  difierences :  first,  that  no  arches  of  the  fantastic 
fourth  order  occur  in  any  doorways ;  secondly,  that  the  pure 

^  ["  Next  was  November ;  be  full  groise  and  fitt 

As  fed  witb  lard^  and  tbat  right  well  might  seeme ; 
For  he  bad  been  hXXmg  bogs  of  late."] 

'  [''  Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made 

And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember  •  .  . 
And  in  bis  hand  a  broad  deepe  bowle  he  beares. 
Of  wbieb  be  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  bis  peeres."] 
X.  .  X 
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pointed  arch  occurs  earlier,  and  much  oftener,  in  doorways 
than  in  window-heads;  lastly,  that  the  entrance  itself,  if 
small,  is  nearly  always  square-headed  in  the  earliest  ex- 
amples, without  any  arch  above,  but  afterwards  the  arch 
is  thrown  across  above  the  ImteL  The  interval  between 
the  two,  or  tympanum,  is  filled  with  sculpture,  or  closed  by 
iron  bars,  with  sometimes  a  projecting  gable,  to  form  a 
porch,  thrown  over  the  whole,  as  in  the  perfect  example, 
7  a,  Plate  14  above.  The  other  examples  in  the  two  lower 
lines  6  and  7  of  that  Plate  are  each  characteristic  of  an 
enormous  number  of  doors,  variously  decorated,  fix)m  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  particulars 
of  their  mouldings  are  given  in  the  final  Appendix.^ 

§  55.  It  was  useless,  on  the  small  scale  of  this  Plate,  to 
attempt  any  delineation  of  the  richer  sculptures  with  which 
the  arches  are  filled ;  so  that  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  simplest 
examples  I  could  find  of  the  forms  to  be  illustrated :  but,  in 
all  the  more  important  instances,  the  door-head  is  charged 
either  with  delicate  ornaments  and  inlaid  patterns  in  variously 
coloured  brick,  or  with  sculptures,  consisting  always  of  the 
shield  or  crest  of  the  family,  protected  by  an  angeL  Of  these 
more  perfect  doorwajrs  I  have  given  three  examples  carefully, 
in  my  folio  work ;  *  but  I  must  repeat  here  one  part  of  the 
accoimt  of  their  subjects  given  in  its  text,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  to  whom  the  larger  work  may  not  be  accessible. 

§  56.  ''  In  the  earlier  ages,  all  agree  thus  far,  that  the 
name  of  the  fEunily  is  told,  and  together  with  it  there  is 
always  an  intimation  that  they  have  placed  their  defence 
and  their  prosperity  in  God's  hands;  frequently  accom- 
panied with  some  general  expression  of  benediction  to  the 
person  passing  over  the  threshold.  This  is  the  general 
theory  of  an  old  Venetian  doorway ; — ^the  theory  of  modem 
doorways  remains  to  be  explained:  it  may  be  studied  to 
advantage  in  our  rows  of  new-built  houses,  or   rather  of 

^  [See  in  the  next  Tolnme,  Appendix  10  (ii.)*l 

<  [See  Plates  11, 12,  and  18  hi  the  Emmpkt  (VoL  XI.).    The  fbUowing  passage  is 
from  the  letterpfess  to  Plate  11.] 
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new-built  house,  changeless  for  miles  together,  fix>m  which, 
to  each  inhabitant,  we  allot  his  proper  quantity  of  windows, 
and  a  Doric  portico.  The  Venetian  carried  out  his  theory 
very  simply.  In  the  centre  of  the  archivolt  we  find  almost 
invariably,  in  the  older  work,  the  hand  between  the  sun 
and  moon  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  expressing  the  genoal 
power  and  presence  of  Gkxi,  the  source  of  light.  On  the 
tympanum  is  the  shield  of  the  family.  Venetian  heraldry 
requires  no  beasts  for  supporters,  but  usually  prefers  angels, 
neither  the  supporters  nor  crests  forming  any  necessary  part 
of  Venetian  bearings.^  Sometimes,  however,  human  figures, 
or  grotesques,  are  substituted;  but,  in  that  case,  an  angel 
is  almost  always  introduced  above  the  shield,  bearing  a 
globe  in  his  left  hand,  and  therefore  clearly  intended  for 
the  *  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere, 
the  *  Angel  of  His  Presence.'  Where  elaborate  sculpture 
of  this  kind  is  inadmissible,  the  shield  is  merely  represented 
as  suspended  by  a  leather  thong;  and  a  cross  is  introduced 
above  the  archivolt.  The  Renaissance  architects  perceived 
the  irrationality  of  all  this,  cut  away  both  crosses  and 
angels,  and  substituted  heads  of  satyrs,  which  were  the 
proper  presiding  deities  of  Venice  in  the  Renaissance  periods, 
and  which,  in  our  own  domestic  institutions,  we  have  ever 
since,  with  much  piety  and  sagacity,  retained." 

§  57.  The  habit  of  employing  some  religious  symbol,  or 
writing  some  religious  legend,  over  the  door  of  the  house, 
does  not  entirely  disappear  until  far  into  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  words  "Peace  be  to  this  house"  occur 
on  one  side  of  a  Veronese  gateway,  with  the  appropriate 
and  veracious  inscription  S.  P.  Q.  R.,*  on  a  Roman  standard, 

^  [Ruskin  at  this  time  had  not  paid^  he  tells  us  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  147  n,),  the  attention 
to  heraldry  which  he  afterwards  gave.  What  he  here  says  about  "  neither  supporters 
nor  crests  forming  any  necessary  part  of  bearings"  is  not  peculiar  to  Venetian  heraldry. 
Thus^  see  the  distinction  that  he  draws  in  The  Eagles  Nest  (§  228)  between  the 
crest  as  ''the  indication  of  personality"  and  the  bearings  which  ''indicate  race." 
Similarly,  the  use  of  supporters  was  at  first  restricted  to  a  few  ranks  or  otherwise  pri- 
vileged persons ;  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  they  are  properly  used  only  by  heads  of 
houses.] 

'  [Tlie  familiar  Roman  inscription,  Senatus  Populus  Que  Romanus.  The  two  Bible 
references  are  1  Samuel  xxv.  6  (also  Luke  x.  5)  and  MatUiew  xxi.  9.] 
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on  the  other;  and  ** Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  is  written  on  one  of  the  doorways  of  a  build- 
ing added  at  the  flank  of  the  Casa  Barbarigo,^  in  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  century.  It  seems  to  be  only  modem 
Protestantism  which  is  entirely  ashamed  of  all  symbols  and 
words  that  appear  in  an}rwise  like  a  confession  of  faith.^ 

§  58.  This  peculiar  feeling  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
analysis.  It  indeed,  in  most  cases,  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  a  feeling;  for  the  meaningless  doorway  is  merely 
an  ignorant  copy  of  heathen  models ;  but  yet,  if  it  were  at 
this  moment  proposed  to  any  of  us,  by  our  architects,  to 
remove  the  grinning  head  of  a  satyr,  or  other  classical  or 
Palladian  ornament,  from  the  keystone  of  the  door,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  cross,  and  an  inscription  testif3ring  our 
faith,  I  believe  that  most  persons  would  shrink  from  the 
proposal  with  an  obscure  and  yet  overwhelming  sense  that 
thills  would  be  sometimes  done,  and  thought,  within  the 
house  which  would  make  the  inscription  on  its  gate  a  base 
hypocrisy.  And  if  so,  let  us  look  to  it,  whether  that  strong 
reluctance  to  utter  a  definite  religious  profession,  which  so 
many  of  us  feel,  and  which,  not  very  carefrdly  examining 
into  its  dim  nature,  we  conclude  to  be  modesty,  or  fear  of 
hypocrisy,  or  other  such  form  of  amiableness,  be  not,  in 
very  deed,  neither  less  nor  more  than  Infidelity;  whether 
Peter's  "I  know  not  the  man"*  be  not  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  these  misgivings  and  hesitations ;  and  whether 
the  shamefacedness  which  we  attribute  to  sincerity  and  reve- 
rence, be  not  such  shamefacedness  as  may  at  last  put  us 
among  those  of  whom  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  ashamed.^ 

1  [On  the  Grand  Cuud,  next  the  Gmk  Piauii :  see  in  the  next  volume,  Venetian 
Index.] 

'  [Compere  Sewn  Lampe,  ch.  vL  (Vol.  VilL  p.  229),  where  tome  other  illustrations 
are  given  of  "  that  good  custom  which  was  of  old  universal,  and  which  still  remains 
among  some  of  the  Swiss  and  Germans,  of  acknowledging  the  grace  of  God's  permission 
to  huOd  and  possess  a  quiet  resting-pkoe.*'  At  Chatsworth,  over  the  fireplace  of  the 
main  hall  is  the  inscnption  Deu»  nM»  kme  oOa  fecit,  and  the  same  motto  has  heen 
similarly  placed  in  a  Scottish  house.  Tliese,  however,  are  interior  inscriptions,  and 
so  do  not  amount  to  public  profassiona  of  fidta.] 

>  [Matthew  xxvL  72.1 

«  [Mark  viii  3a  CompaTO  in  VoL  XIL  Leehum  m  AmkUeeiwn  emd  iMMif  > 
88  11(1^122,  whwtids  amljecHatwtii— fti^j  • 
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§  59.  Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  to  be  noted 
in  the  external  forms  and  details  of  the  Gothic  palaces; 
of  their  interior  arrangements  there  is  little  left  unaltered. 
The  fifateways  which  we  have  been  examining  almost  uni- 
versaU^  leJ.  to  the  e«li«  i»l««,  ^ZTw  interior 
court,  round  which  the  mass  of  the  palace  is  built;  and  in 
which  its  first  story  is  reached  by  a  superb  external  stair- 
case, sustained  on  four  or  five  pointed  arches  gradually  in- 
creasing as  they  ascend,  both  in  height  and  span, — this 
change  in  their  size  being,  so  far  as  I  remember,  peculiar 
to  Venice,  and  visibly  a  consequence  of  the  habitual  ad- 
mission of  arches  of  difierent  sizes  in  the  Byzantine  fa9ades. 
These  staircases  are  protected  by  exquisitely  carved  parapets, 
like  those  of  the  outer  balconies,  with  lions  or  grote^ue 
heads  set  on  the  angles  and  with  true  projecting  balconies 
on  their  landing-places.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  there 
is  always  a  marble  well;  and  these  wells  furnish  some  of 
the  most  superb  examples  of  Venetian  sculpture.^  I  am 
Aware  only  of  one  remaining  from  the  Byzantine  period; 
it  is  octagonal,  and  treated  like  the  richest  of  our  Nor- 
man fonts:  but  the  Gothic  wells  of  every  date,  from  the 
thirteenth  century  downwards,  are  innumerable,  and  full 
of  beauty,  though  their  form  is  little  varied;  they  being, 
in  almost  every  case,  treated  like  colossal  capitals  of  pillars, 
with  foliage  at  the  angles,  and  the  shield  of  the  family 
upon  their  sides. 

§  60.  The  interior  apartments  always  consist  of  one  noble 
hall  on  the  first  story,  often  on  the  second  also,  extending 
across  the  entire  depth  of  the  house,  and  lighted  in  front 
by  the  principal  groups  of  its  windows,  while  smaSbr  apart- 
ments open  from  it  on  either  side.  The  ceilings,  where  they 
remain  untouched,  are  of  bold  horizontal  beams,  richly  carved 
and  gilded ;  but  few  of  these  are  left  from  the  true  Gothic 

^  [An  interesting  study  of  Venetian  wells,  j^th  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
sculptures  upon  them,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  mlliam  Scott  to  the  UniwntU  Beviem 
for  November  1890 ;  see  also  Delle  spande  Marmaree,  e  degli  AnHchi  EdificU  di  Veneaeia 
(A.  and  £.  Seguso,  Venezia,  1859),  and  a  portfolio  of  heliotype  illustrationa  of  Vene- 
tian well-heads,  published  by  F.  Ongania  (BaccoUa  deOe  Vert  da  P&X90  m  VeneMktyj] 
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times,  the  Venetian  interiors  having,  in  ahnost  every  case, 
been  remodelled  by  the  Renaissance  architects.  This  change, 
however,  for  once,  we  cannot  regret,  as  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
when  so  altered,  were  covered  with  the  noblest  works  of 
Veronese,  Titian,  and  Tintoret;  nor  the  interior  walls  only, 
but,  as  before  noticed,  ofteh  the  exteriors  also.  Of  the 
colour  decorations  of  the  Gothic  exteriors  I  have,  therefore, 
at  present  taken  no  notice,  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
embrace  this  subject  in  one  general  view  of  the  systems  of 
colouring  of  the  Venetian  palaces,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
period  of  its  richest  development.*  The  details,  also,  of 
most  interest,  respecting  the  forms  and  tri^nsitional  decora- 
tion of  their  capitals,  will  be  given  in  the  final  Appendix  to 
the  next  volume,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  include  in  our 
inquiry  the  whole  extent  of  the  Gk)thic  period :  and  it  remains 
for  us,  therefore,  at  present,  only  to  review  the  history,  fix 
the  date,  and  note  tiie  most  important  particulars  in  the 
structure  of  the  building  which  at  once  consummates  and 
embodies  the  entire  system  of  the  Gk)thic  architecture  of 
Venice, — ^the  Ducal  Palace.^ 

*  VoL  III.  Chap.  I.  I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  volumes,  so  as  to  get  the  points  bearing  upon  each  other 
grouped  in  consecutive  and  intelligible  order. 

^  [Here  we  reach  what  Rusldn  considered  the  climax  of  his  subject,  as  appears 
from  the  following  letter  to  his  father : — 

**  Sunday,  26ih  April  [1862].—.  .  .  The  fiu^  is  the  whole  book,  will  be  a 
kind  of  great  'mond  of  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice,'  and  all  its  minor 
information  will  concentrate  itself  on  the  Ducal  Pakce  and  its  meaning,  as 
the  Historv  of  Herodotus  concentrates  itself  on  the  Battle  of  Salamis.  He 
rambles  all  over  the  world  and  gives  the  History  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylon 
and .  of  Persia  and  of  Scythia  and  of  Phoenicia  and  of  old  Greece,  and  to  a 
capaloos  student  the  book  appears  a  jhrrago  of  unconnected  matter,  but  a 
careful  one  soon  discovers  that  all  in  the  eight  first  books  are  mere  prefixes 
to  the  ninth,  and  that  whatever  is  told,  or  investigated,  is  to  show  what  the 
men  were,  who  brought  their  ships  beak  to  beak  in  the  straits  of  Salamlap 
And  so  I  shall  give  many  a  scattered  description  of  a  moulding  here  and 
an  arch  there,  but  they  will  be  mere  notes  to  the  account  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  that  account  itself  will  be  subservient  to  the 
showing  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  rise  and  fidl  of  Art  in 
Europe.**] 


CHAPTER  VIII  ^ 

THE    DUCAL    PALACE 

§  1.  It  was  stated  in  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
chapter  that  the  Gk)thic  art  of  Venice  was  separated  by  the 
building  of  the  Ducal  Palace  into  two  distinct  periods ;  and 
that  in  all  the  domestic  edifices  which  were  raised  for  half 
a  century  after  its  completion,  their  characteristic  and  chiefly 
effective  portions  were  more  or  less  directly  copied  from  it. 
The  fact  is»  that  the  Ducal  Palace  was  tlie  great  work  of 
Venice  at  this  period,  itself  the  principal  effort  of  her  imagi- 
nation, employing  her  best  architects  in  its  masonry,  and 
her  best  painters  in  its  decoration,  for  a  long  series  of  years ; 
and  we  must  receive  it  as  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
influence  which  it  possessed  over  the  minds  of  those  who 
saw  it  in  its  progress,  that,  while  in  the  other  cities  of 
Italy  every  palace  and  church  was  rising  in  some  original 
and  daily  more  daring  form,  the  majesty  of  this  single 
building  was  able  to  give  pause  to  the  Gothic  imagination 
in  its  fiiU  career;  stayed  the  restlessness  of  innovation  in 
an  instant,  and  forbade  the  powers  which  had  created  it 
thenceforth  to  exert  themselves  in  new  directions,  or  en- 
deavoiu*  to  summon  an  image  more  attractive. 

§  2.  The  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  while  the  archi- 
tectural invention  of  the  Venetians  was  thus  lost.  Narcissus- 
like, in  self-contemplation,  the  various  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  building  thus  admired  and  beloved  are  so 
confused  as  frequently  to  leave  it  doubtful  to  what  portion 
of  the  palace  they  refer;*  and  that  there  is  actually,  at  the 
time  being,  a  dispute  between  the  best  Venetian  antiquaries, 

^  [Chapter  V.  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "Travellers'  Edition"  :  see  below,  p.  46a] 
'  [See  on  this  point  the  author's  preface  to  the  book,  VoL  IX.  p.  S.] 
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whether  the  main  fafade  of  the  palace  be  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century.  The  determmation  of  this  question  is 
of  course  necessary  before  we  proceed  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  the  style  of  the  work;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined without  a  careful  review  of  the  entire  history  of 
the  palace,  and  of  all  the  documents  relating  to  it.  I  trust 
that  this  review  may  not  be  foimd  tedious,  —  assuredly  it 
will  not  be  fruitless, — bringing  many  facts  before  us  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  Venetian  character. 

§  3.  Before,  however,  the  reader  can  enter  upon  any 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  this  building,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  arrangement  and 
names  of  its  principal  parts,  as  it  at  present  stands ;  other- 
wise he  cannot  comprehend  so  much  as  a  single  sentence 
of  any  of  the  documents  referring  to  it.  I  must  do  what 
I  can,  by  the  help  of  a  rough  plan  and  bird's-eye  view,  to 
give  him  the  necessary  topographical  knowledge: 

Fig.  86  on  the  next  page  is  a  rude  ground  plan  of  the 
buildings  round  St.  Mark's  Place;  and  the  following  refer- 
ences will  clearly  explain  their  relative  positions: 

A.  St.  Mark's  Place. 

B.  Piaazetta. 

P.  V.  Procuratie  Vecchie. 

P.  N.  (opposite)  Procuratie  Nuove. 

P.  L.  libreria  Vecchia. 

1.  Piazzetta  de'  Leoni. 

T.  Tower  of  St  Mark. 

F  F.  Great  Facade  of  St  Mark's  Church. 

M.  St.  Mark's.  (It  is  so  united  with  the  Ducal  Palace^  that  the  separa- 
tion cannot  be  indicated  in  the  plan,  unless  all  the  walls  had  been 
marked,  which  would  have  confused  the  whole.) 

D  D  D.  Ducal  Palace.  g  s.  Giant's  stair. 

C.  Court  of  Ducal  Palace.  J.  Judgment  angle. 
c   Porta  della  Carta.  a.  Fig-tree  angle, 
p.  p.  Ponte  della  Paglia  (Bridge  of  Straw). 

S.  Ponte  de'  Sospiri  (Bridge  of  Sighs). 
R  R.  Riva  de'  SchiavonL 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Ducal  Palace  is  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  of  which  one 
side  faces  the  Piazzetta,  B,  and  another  the  quay  called  the 
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Rivs  de'  Schiavoni,  R  R;  the  third  is  on  the  dark  canal 
called  the  "  Rio  del  Falaszo,"  and  the  fourth  joins  the  Church 
of  St  Mark. 

Of  this  fourth  side,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  acesi.  Of 
the  oUier  three  sides  we  shall  have  to  speak  constantly ;  and 
they  will  be  respectirely  called,  that  towards  the  Fiazzetta, 


The  Ducal  Palacb — Ground  Plan 

the  "  Piazzetta  Facade ; "  that  towards  the  Riva  de'  Schiavoni, 
the  "  Sea  Facade ; "  and  that  towards  the  Rio  del  Palazzo, 
the  *'  Rio  Facade."  This  Rio,  or  canal,  is  usually  looked 
upon  by  the  traveller  with  great  respect,  or  even  horror, 
because  it  passes  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.^  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city  ;  and  the  bridge 
and  its  canal  together  occupy,  in  the  mind  of  a  Venetian, 

1  [See  mbove,  p.  8.] 
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very  much  the  position  of  Fleet  Street  and  Temple  Bar  in 
that  of  a  Londoner, —  at  least,  at  the  time  when  Temple 
Bar  was  occasionally  decorated  with  human  heads.  "Hie 
two  buildings  closely  resemble  each  other  in  form. 

§  4.  We  must  now  proceed  to  obtain  some  rough  idea 


The  Ducal  Palace — BirdVcyx  View 


of  the  appearance  and  distribution  of  the  palace  itself;  but 
its  arrangement  will  be  better  understood  l^  supposing  our- 
selves n^ed  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  point 
in  the  lagoon  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  get  a  general  view  of 
the  Sea  Fa9ade  and  Rio  Facade  (the  latter  in  very  steep  pei> 
spective),  and  to  look  down  into  its  iDteri<v  court.    Fig.  87 
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roughly  represents  such  a  view,  omitting  all  details  on  the 
rQp&»  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  In  this  drawing  we 
have  merely  to  notice  that,  of  the  two  bridges  seen  on  the 
right,  the  uppermost,  above  the  black  canal,  is  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs ;  the  lower  one  is  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  the 
regular  thoroughfare  from  quay  to  quay,  and,  I  believe, 
called  the  Bridge  of  Straw,  because  the  boats  which  brought 
straw  from  the  mainland  used  to  sell  it  at  this  place.  The 
comer  of  the  palace,  rising  above  this  bridge,  and  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Sea  Fafade  and  Rio  Facade,  will 
always  be  called  the  Vine  angle,  because  it  is  decorated  by 
a  sciilpture  of  the  drunkenness  of  Noah.  The  angle  opposite 
wiU  be  called  the  Fig-tree  angle,  because  it  is  decorated  by 
a  sculpture  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  The  long  and  narrow 
range  of  building,  of  which  the  roof  is  seen  in  perspective 
behind  this  angle,  is  the  part  of  the  palace  fronting  the 
Piazzetta ;  and  the  angle  under  the  pinnacle  most  to  the  left 
of  the  two  which  terminate  it  will  be  called,  for  a  reason 
presently  to  be  stated,  the  Judgment  angle.  Within  the 
square  formed  by  the  building  is  seen  its  interior  court  (with 
one  of  its  wells),  terminated  by  small  and  fantastic  build- 
ings of  the  Renaissance  period,  which  face  the  Giant's  Stair, 
of  which  the  extremity  is  seen  sloping  down  on  the  left. 

§  5.  The  great  fa9ade  which  fronts  the  spectator  looks 
southward.  Hence  the  two  traceried  windows  lower  than 
the  rest,  and  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  may  be  con- 
veniently distinguished  as  the  "Eastern  Windows."  There 
are  two  others  like  them,  filled  with  tracery,  and  at  the 
same  level,  which  look  upon  the  narrow  canal  between  the 
Ponte  della  Paglia  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs:  these  we  may 
conveniently  call  the  "Canal  Windows."  The  reader  will 
observe  a  vertical  line  in  this  dark  side  of  the  palace,^ 
separating  its  nearer  and  plainer  wall  from  a  long  four- 
storied  range  of  rich  architecture.     This  more  distant  range  is 

^  [The  letter  A  in  this  woodcut  was  introduced  in  the  ^'Travellers'  Edition." 
Though  not  referred  to,  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  line 
of  demarcation  here  spoken  of.] 
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entirely  Renaissance :  its  extremity  is  not  indicated,  because 
I  have  no  accurate  sketch  of  the  small  buildings  and  bridges 
beyond  it,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  part  of  the  palace  in  our  present  inquiry.*  The  nearer 
and  undecorated  wall  is  part  of  the  older  palace,  though 
much  defaced  by  modem  opening  of  common  windows,  re- 
fittings  of  the  brick-work,  etc. 

§  6.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  fafade  is  composed  of 
a  smooth  mass  of  wall,  sustained  on  two  tiers  of  pillars,  one 
above  the  other.  The  manner  in  which  these  support  the 
whole  fabric  will  be  understood  at  once  by  the  rough  section. 
Fig.  88,  which  is  supposed  to  be  taken  right 
through  the  palace  to  the  interior  court,  from 
near  the  middle  of  the  Sea  Fafade.  Here  a 
and  d  are  the  rows  of  shafts,  both  in  the 
inner  court  and  on  the  fafade,  which  carry 
the  main  walls;  6,  c  are  solid  walls  variously 
strengthened  with  pilasters.  A,  B,  C  are  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
three  stories  of  the  interior  of  the  palace.  ^^  ^ 

The  reader  sees  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  plan  to  be  more  simple,  and  that  if  the  inner  floors  and 
walls  of  the  stories  A,  B  were  removed,  there  would  be  left 
merely  the  form  of  a  basilica, — two  high  walls,  carried  on 
ranges  of  shafts,  and  roofed  by  a  low  gable. 

The  stories  A,  B  are  entirely  modernised,  and  divided  into 
confused  ranges  of  small  apartments,  among  which  what 
vestiges  remain  of  ancient  masonry  are  entirely  undecipher- 
able, except  by  investigations  such  as  I  have  had  neither 
the  time  nor,  as  in  most  cases  they  would  involve  the  re-^ 
moval  of  modem  plastering,  the  opportunity,  to  make.  With 
the  subdivisions  of  this  story,  therefore,  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader ;  but  those  of  the  great  upper  story,  C,  are  highly 
important. 

§  7.  In  the  bird's-eye  view  above.  Fig.  87,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  two  windows  on  the  right  are  lower  than 

^  [See,  howerer,  in  the  next  ydame,  ch.  L  §§  23^  38,  for  some  account  of  the 
Rio  Facade.] 
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the  other  four  of  the  fieifade.  In  this  arrangement  there  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  I  know  of  the  daring 
sacrifice  of  synmietry  to  convenience,  which  was  noticed  in 
Chap.  VI.  as  one  of  the  chief  noblenesses  of  the  Gothic 
schools.^ 

The  part  of  the  palace  in  which  the  two  lower  windows 
occur,  we  shall  find,  was  first  built,  and  arranged  in  four 
stories  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  apartments. 
Owing  to  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give 
an  account,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  b^finning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  provide  another  large  and  magnificent 
chamber  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate.  That  chamber  was 
added  at  the  side  of  the  older  building;  but,  as  only  one 
room  was  wanted,  there  was  no  need  to  divide  the  added 
portion  into  two  stories.  The  entire  height  was  given  to  the 
single  chamber,  being  indeed  not  too  great  for  just  harmony 
with  its  enormous  length  and  breadth.  And  then  came  the 
question  how  to  place  the  windows,  whether  on  a  line  with 
the  two  others,  or  above  them. 

The  ceiling  of  the  new  room  was  to  be  adorned  by  the 
paintings  of  the  best  masters  in  Venice,  and  it  became  of 
great  importance  to  raise  the  light  near  that  gorgeous  roof, 
as  well  as  to  keep  the  tone  of  illumination  in  the  Council 
Chamber  serene ;  and  therefore  to  introduce  light  rather  in 
simple  masses  than  in  many  broken  streams.  A  modem 
architect,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  violating  external  S3mametry, 
would  have  sacrificed  both  the  pictures  and  the  peace  of  the 
Coimeil.  He  would  have  placed  the  larger  windows  at  the 
same  level  with  the  other  two,  and  have  introduced  above 
them  smaller  windows,  like  those  of  the  upper  story  in  the 
older  building,  as  if  that  upper  story  had  been  continued 
along  the  facade.  But  the  old  Venetian  thought  of  the 
honour  of  the  paintings,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Senate, 
before  his  own  reputation.  He  unhesitatingly  raised  the 
large  windows  to  their  proper  position  with  reference  to  the 

^  [See  above^  p.  212.] 
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interior  of  the  chamber,  and  suflfered  the  external  appear- 
ance to  take  care  of  itself.  And  I  believe  the  whole  pile 
rather  gains  than  loses  in  effect  by  the  variation  thus  ob- 
tained in  the  spaces  of  wall  above  and  below  the  windows. 

§  8.  On  the  party  wall,  between  the  second  and  third 
windows,  which  faces  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Great 
Council  Chamber,  is  painted  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret;^ 
and  this  wall  will  therefore  be  hereafter  called  the  "  Wall 
of  the  Paradise.** 

In  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Sea  Fafade,  and  between  the 
first  and  second  windows  of  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  is 
a  large  window  to  the  ground,  opening  on  a  balcony,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  palace,  and  will  be  called 
in  future  the  **  Sea  Balcony." 

The  £a9ade  which  looks  on  the  Piazzetta  is  very  nearly 
like  this  to  the  Sea,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  people  had  become  studious  of 
their  sjrmmetries.  Its  side  windows  are  all  on  the  same  level. 
Two  light  the  west  end  of  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  one 
lights  a  small  room  anciently  called  the  Quarantia  Civile 
Nuova ;  the  other  three,  and  the  central  one,  with  a  balcony 
like  that  to  the  Sea,  light  another  large  chamber,  called 
Sala  del  Scrutinio,  or  **  Hall  of  Inquiry,"  which  extends  to 
the  extremity  of  the  palace  above  the  Porta  della  Carta. 

§  9.  The  reader  is  now  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  existing  building,  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
accounts  of  its  history.* 

^  [See  below,  pp.  345,  355.] 

*  \Wi\h  ngtard  to  the  chronolo^  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  fully  discuased  in  §§  9^29  of 
this  chapter,  and  again  in  Appendu:  L  in  the  next  volume,  it  should  be  stated  that  idl 
Ruskin's  conclusions  are  not  universally  accepted.  A  case  against  them  on  one  point 
was  first  stated  in  a  review  (above  refeired  to,  p.  zlv^  in  The  NaHcntU  MUceUanif  for 
November  1853.  This  was  probably  written  by  J.  H.  Parker,  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
as  the  illustrations  given  in  tne  review  appear  again  in  that  author's  BUrodueiUm  to  ike 
Study  qfOothie  ArekUecture  (pp.  296-297).  One  of  these  is  a  woodcut  from  a  MS.  of 
1360  (MS.  BodL  264^  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford),  giving  a  view  of  St  Mark's  and 
the  Ducal  Palace.  The  reader,  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  and  oonndering  the  repre* 
sentation  of  St  Mark's  there  given,  will  fudge  how  fiir  the  drawing  can  be  accepted  as 
good  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Ducal  Fuace.  (For  a  remark  by  Ruskin  on  the 
inaccuracy  of  early  printe,  see  his  note  in  Appendix  L  in  the  next  volume.)  Parker 
accepts  the  evidence  as  eondusive ;  and  the  drawing  shows  the  upper  stories  set  back 
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We  have  seen  above,  that  there  were  three  principal  styles 
of  Venetian  architecture;  Byzantine,  Gk>thic,  and  Renais- 
sance.^ 

The  Ducal  Palace,  which  was  the  great  work  of  Venice, 
was  built  successively  in  the  three  styles.  There  was  a  Byzan- 
tine Ducal  Palace,  a  Gothic  Ducal  Palace,  and  a  Renaissance 
T>ucal  Palace.  The  second  superseded  the  first  totally:  a 
few  stones  of  it  (if  indeed  so  much)  are  all  that  is  left  But 
the  third  superseded  the  second  in  part  only,  and  the  existing^ 
building  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two. 

We  shall  review  the  history  of  each  in  succession.* 

1st.  The  Byzantine  Palace. 

In  the  year  of  the  death   of    Charlemagne,    818,t   the 

*  The  reader  will  find  it  conyenient  to  note  the  following  editions  of  the 
printed  books  which  have  been  principally  consulted  in  the  following  inquiry. 
The  numbers  of  the  manuscripts  referred  to  in  the  Marcian  Library  are  given 
with  the  quotations. 

Sansovino.     Venetia  Descritta.     4to,  Venice,  l66S. 

Sansovino.     Lettera  intomo  al  Palasxo  Ducale.     Svo,  Venice,  1829* 

Temanza.     Antica  Piantadi  Venezia,  with  text     Venice,  1780 

Cadorin.     Pared  di  XV.  Architetti.     8vo,  Venice,  1 888. 

FiliasL     Memorie  storiche.     8 vo,  Padua,  1811. 

Bettio.     Lettera  discorsiva  del  Palazso  Ducale^     8vo,  Venice,  1887. 

Selvatico.     Architettura  di  Venezia.     8vo,  Venice,  1847. 

t  The  year  commonly  given  is  810,  as  in  the  Savina  Chronicle  (Cod.  Mar- 
cianus),  p.  13.  "Del  810  face  principiar  el  pallazzo  Ducal  nel  luogo  ditto 
Bruolo  in  confin  di  S.  Moise,  et  fece  riedificar  la  isola  di  Eraclia."  The 
Sagornin  Chronicle  gives  804 ;  and  Filiasi,  vol.  vi.  chap.  1,  corrects  this  date 
to  818. 


behind  tlie  arcades,  aud  consisting  of  a  very  oruate  construction,  with  round  turrets, 
bold  oriels,  dormers,  etc.  On  this  showing  the  upper  story  as  we  now  see  it  can  have 
been  no  part  of  the  Gothic  Palace ;  and  this  is  Parker's  view.  '^  The  upper  part,"  he 
says  (p.  294),  '*  is  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire,  and 
this  is  extremely  flat.  The  singularitv  oi  it  is,  that  it  is  built  of  pink  marble,  cut  in 
imitation  of  bricks."  It  is  contended  in  The  National  Misceliany  that  Ruskin  was  in- 
consistent in  not  denouncing  the  use  of  marble  to  represent  brick,  just  as  much  as 
if  the  process  had  been  reversed  (see  in  tlie  next  volume,  ch.  i.  §  38  n.).  "  We  have 
seen  two  artists  standing  before  the  wall,"  says  the  reviewer  (p.  86),  "  looking  at  it 
carefully,  and  heard  them  disputing  whether  the  material  was  really  brick  or  marble." 
For  Ruskin's  remarks  on  the  chequer-work  of  the  ''wall- veil"  of  the  Palace,  see 
-Sroen  Lampit^  Vol.  VIII.  p.  183,  and  in  this  volume  ch.  vii.  §  3,  and  in  the  next 
volume,  ch.  i.  §  32.  That  much  of  the  masonry  was  renewed  after  the  fire,  Ruskin 
thinks  probable  (see  below,  §  133),  but  his  general  argument  is,  as  will  be  seen,  that 
the  design  is  still  that  of  the  Gothic  Palace ;  compare  ch.  vii.  §  9,  above,  p.  278.] 
^  [See  above,  pp.  180-181.] 
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Venetians  determined  to  make  the  island  of  Rialto  the  seat 
of  the  government  and  capital  of  their  state.  Their  Doge, 
Angelo  or  Agnello  Participazio,  instantly  took  vigorous 
means  for  the  enlargement  of  the  small  group  of  buildings 
which  were  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Venice.  He  ap- 
pointed persons  to  superintend  the  raising  of  the  banks  of 
sand,  so  as  to  form  more  secure  foundations,  and  to  build 
wooden  bridges  over  the  canals.  For  the  offices  of  religion, 
he  built  the  Church  of  St.  Mark ;  and  on,  or  near,  the  spot 
where  the  Ducal  Palace  now  stands,  he  built  a  palace  for  the 
administration  of  the  government.* 

The  history  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  therefore,  begins  with 
the  birth  of  Venice,  and  to  what  remains  of  it,  at  this  day, 
is  entrusted  the  last  representation  of  her  power. 

§  10.  Of  the  exact  position  and  form  of  this  palace  of 
Participazio  little  is  ascertained.  Sansovino  says  that  it  was 
''built  near  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  and  answeringly  on  the 
Grand  Canal,"  t  towards  San  Giorgio ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Sea  Fafade ;  but  this  was  merely 
the  popular  report  of  his  day.  We  know,  however,  posi- 
tively, that  it  was  somewhere  upon  the  site  of  the  existing 

*  '^  Amplio  la  cittA,  fomilla  di  casamenti,  e  ner  il  culto  (T  Iddio  e  t  om- 
mmUtra  zione  della  gtiuHsia  eresse  la  cappella  di  S.  Marco,  e  il  palazzo  di  sua 
residenza." — Pareri,  p.  120.  Observe,  that  piety  towards  God,  and  justice  to- 
wards man,  have  been  at  least  the  nominal  purpose  of  every  act  and  institution 
of  ancient  Venice.  Compare  also  Temanza,  p.  24.  "  Quello  che  abbiamo  di 
certo  si  6  che  il  suddetto  Agnello  lo  incomindb  da  fondamenti,  e  cori  pure  la 
cappella  ducale  di  S.  Marco." 

t  What  I  call  the  Sea,  was  called  "  the  Grand  Canal "  by  the  Venetians, 
as  well  as  the  great  water  street  of  the  city ;  but  I  prefer  calling  it "  the  Sea," 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  that  street  and  the  broad  water  in  front  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  which,  interrupted  only  by  the  island  of  San  Giorgio,  stretches 
for  many  miles  to  the  south,  and  for  more  than  two  to  the  boundaiy  of  the 
Lido.  It  was  the  deeper  channel,  just  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  continu- 
ing the  line  of  the  great  water  street  itself  which  the  Venetians  spoke  of 
as  "  the  Grand  Canal"  The  words  of  Sansovino  are :  ''  Fu  comindato  dove 
si  vede,  vidno  al  ponte  della  paglia,  et  rispondente  sul  canal  grande."  Filiasi 
says  simply :  ^'  The  palace  was  built  where  it  now  is."  "  II  palasio  fu  fiitto 
dove  ora  pure  esiste." — ^Vol.  iii.  chap.  27.  The  Savina  Chronicle,  already 
quoted,  says  :  "  In  the  place  called  the  Bruolo  (or  Broglio),  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Piazzetta." 


X. 
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palace ;  and  that  it  had  an  important  front  towards  the 
Piazzetta,  with  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  present 
palat^e  at  one  period  was  incorporated.  We  know,  also^  that 
it  was  a  pile  of  some  magnificence,  from  the  aceomit  giveii 
by  Sagomino  ^  of  the  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great, 
to  the  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo  II.  The  chronicler  says  that  the 
emperor  "  beheld  carefully  all  the  beauty  of  the  palace ; "  *  and 
the  Venetian  historians  express  pride  in  the  building's  beiiig 
worthy  of  an  emperor's  examination.  This  was  after  the 
palace  had  been  much  injured  by  fire  in  the  revolt*  against 
Candiano  IV.,t  and  just  repaired,  and  richly  adom^  by 
Orseolo  himself,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Sagomino  as  having 
also  ''  adorned  the  chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace "  (St  Mark's) 
with  ornaments  of  marble  and  gold.  :j:  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  palace  at  this  period  resembled  and  im- 
pressed the  other  B3rzantine  edifices  of  the  city,  such  as  the 
Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  &c.,  whose  remains  have  been  already 
described ;  and  that,  like  them,  it  was  covered  with  sculpture, 
and  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  colour. 

*  "  Omni  decoritate  illius  perlnstrata." — Sagomino,  quoted  bj  Cadorin  and 
Temanca. 

t  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  revolt  in  Monaci,  p.  68.  Some 
historians  speak  of  the  palace  as  having  been  destroyed  entirely ;  but,  that  it 
did  not  even  need  important  restorations,  appears  from  Sagomino's  expression, 
quoted  by  Cadorin  and  Temanza.  Speaking  of  the  Doge  Participazio,  he  says  : 
''Qui  Palatii  hucusque  manentis  fuerit  fabricator."  The  reparations  of  the 
palace  are  usually  attributed  to  the  successor  of  Candiano,  Pietro  Orseolo  I. ; 
but  the  legend,  under  the  picture  of  that  Doge  in  the  Council  Chamber,  speaks 
only  of  his  rebuilding  St.  Mark's,  and  "  performing  many  miracles."  His  whole 
mind  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and  his  piety  was 
finally  manifested  in  a  way  somewhat  startling  to  the  state,  by  his  absconding 
with  a  French  priest  to  St.  Michael's,  in  Gascony,  and  there  becoming  tt  monk.* 
What  repairs,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  were  left  to  be 
undertaken  by  his  son,  Orseolo  II.,  above  named. 

J  "Quam  non  modo  marmoreo,  verum  aureo  compsit  omamento." — 
Temanza,  p.  25. 


^  Plliis  is  the  chronicle  of  John  the  Deacon  (about  995  a.d.),  formerly  known  as 
that  of  Sa^mino,  because  his  name  is  signed  to  a  memorandum  written  on  a  blank 
space;  see  further,  and  on  the  Venetian  chronicles  generally.  The  Early  HiBtory  ^f 
Venice,  by  F.  C.  Hodgson  (1901).] 

'  [In  the  same  revolt  the  first  church  of  St.  Mark  was  also  burnt ;  see  above,  p.  73.] 

3  [See  above,  note  on  p.  72.] 
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§  11.  In  the  yeto  1106,  it  was  for  the  second  time  injured 
by  fire,*  but  repaired  before  1116,  when  it  received  anothet 
emperor,  Henry  V.  (of  Germany),  and  was  again  honoured  by 
imperial  praise. t  Between  1173  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
it  seems  to  have  been  again  repaired  and  much  enlarged  by 
the  Doge  Sebastian  Ziani.  Sansovino  says  that  this  Doge 
not  only  repaired  it,  but  "enlarged  it  in  every  direction; "J 
and,  after  this  enlargement,  the  palace  seems  to  have  remained 
untouched  for  a  hundred  years,  until,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  works  of  the  Gothic  Palace 
were  begun.  As,  therefore,  the  old  Byzantine  building  was, 
at  the  time  when  those  works  first  interfered  with  it,  in  the 
form  given  to  it  by  Ziani,  I  shall  hereafter  always  speak  of  it 
as  the  Ziani  Valace;^  and  this  the  rather,  because  the  only 
chronicler  whose  words  are  perfectly  clear  respecting  thft 
existence  of  part  of  this  palace  so  late  as  the  year  1422,  speaks 
of  it  as  built  by  Ziani.  The  old  "Palace,  of  which  half 
remains  to  this  day,  was  built,  as  we  now  see  it,  by  Sebastian 
Ziani."  § 

So  far,  then,  of  the  Bjrs&antine  Palace. 

§  12.  2nd.  The  Gothic  Palace.  The  reader,  doubtless, 
recollects  that  the  important  change  in  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment which  gave  stability  to  the  aristocratic  power  took  place 
about  the  year  1297,  ||  imder  the  Doge  Pietro  Gradenigo, 
a  man  thus  characterised  by  Sansovino: — "A  prompt  add 
prudent   man,   of   unconquerable   determination    and    great 

♦  "  L'anno  1106,  uscito  fuoco,  d'  una  casa  privata,  arse  parte  del  palaaszo." 
—Satuomtio,     Of  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  fires,  vide  Cadorin,  pp.  1«1,  128. 

t  "  Urbis  situm,  aedifidorum  decorem,  et  regiminis  squitatem  multipliciter 
commendavit." — Cronaca  Dandolo,  quoted  by  Cadorin. 

X  "  Non  solaroente  rinov6  il  palazzo,  ma  lo  aggprandi  per  ognl  rerso." — 
Sansovino.     Zanotto  quotes  the  Altinat  Chronicle  for  account  of  these  repairs. 

§  "  El  palazzo  che  anco  di  mezzo  se  vede  vecchio,  per  M .  Sebastian  Ziani 
fu  fatto  compir,  come  el  se  vede," — Chronicle  of  Pietro  Dolfino,  Cod.  Ven., 
p.  47.  This  Chronicle  is  spoken  of  by  Sansovino  as  '^molto  particolare  e 
distinta." — Sansovino,  Fenezia  descritta,  p.  59S.  It  terminates  in  the  year  1422 
See  Vol.  I.  Appendix  3  [Vol.  IX.  p.  418]. 


1  [Compare  Seven  Lamps,  VoL  VllL  p.  ISO  n.  j 
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eloquence,  who  laid,  so  to  speak,  the  foundations  of  the 
eternity  of  this  republic,  by  the  admirable  r^ulaticms  which 
he  introduced  into  the  government." 

We  may  now,  with  some  reason,  doubt  of  their  admirable- 
ness ;  but  their  importance,  and  the  vigorous  will  and  intellect 
of  the  Doge,  are  not  to  be  disputed.  Venice  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  strength,  and  the  heroism  of  her  citiz^is  was 
displaying  itself  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.*  The  acquies- 
cence in  the  secure  establishment  of  the  aristocratic  power 
was  an  expression,  by  the  people,  of  respect  for  the  families 
which  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  the  common- 
wealth to  such  a  height  of  prosperity. 

The  Serrar  del  Consiglio  fixed  tiie  numbers  of  the  Senate 
within  certain  limits,  and  it  conferred  upon  them  a  dignity 
greater  than  they  had  ever  before  possessed.  It  was  natural 
that  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  assembly  should 
be  attended  by  some  change  in  the  size,  arrangement,  or 
decoration  of  tiie  chamber  in  which  they  sat. 

We  accordingly  find  it  recorded  by  Sansovino,  that  "in 
1801  another  saloon  was  begun  on  the  Rio  del  Palazzo,  under 
the  Doge  Gradenigo,  and  finished  in  1809,  in  which  year  the 
Grand  Council  first  sat  in  tV,"t  In  the  first  year,  therefore, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Gothic  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice 
was  begun ;  and  as  the  Byzantine  Palace  was,  in  its  founda- 
tion, coeval  with  that  of  the  state,  so  the  Gothic  Palace  was, 
in  its  foundation,  coeval  with  that  of  the  aristocratic  power. 
Considered  as  the  principal  representation  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  architecture,  the  Ducal  Palace  is  the  Parthenon  of 
Venice,  and  Gradenigo  its  Pericles.^ 

§  13.  Sansovino,  with  a  caution  very  fi'equent  among 
Venetian  historians,  when  alluding  to  events  connected  with 
the  Serrar  del  Consiglio,  does  not  specially  mention  the  cause 

*  Vide  Sansovino's  enumeration  of  those  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Gradenigo,  p.  564. 

t  Sansovino,  324,  1. 


^  [For  the  year  1301  as  begiuuing  the  period  of  the  noble  art-work  of  Venice, 
see  St.  Mark' 9  ReMt,  §  GO.] 
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for  the  requirement  of  the  new  chamber;  but  the  Sivos 
Chronicle  is  a  little  more  distinct  in  expression.  "  In  1801, 
it  was  determined  to  build  a  great  saloon  ybr  the  assembling 
of  the  Great  Council,  and  the  room  was  built  which  is  now 
called  the  Sala  del  Scrutinio,"  *  Now,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
time  when  the  Sivos  Chronicle  was  written:  the  room  has 
long  ago  been  destroyed,  and  its  name  given  to  another 
chamber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  palace :  but  I  wish  the 
reader  to  remember  the  date  1801,  as  marking  the  commence- 
ment of  a  great  architectural  epoch,  in  which  took  place  the 
first  appliance  of  the  energy  of  the  aristocratic  power,  and  of 
the  Gothic  style,  to  the  works  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  The 
operations  then  begun  were  continued,  with  hardly  an  inter- 
ruption, during  the  whole  period  of  the  prosperity  of  Venice, 
We  shall  see  the  new  buildings  consume,  and  take  the  place 
of,  the  Ziani  Palace,  piece  by  piece:  and  when  the  Ziani 
Palace  was  destroyed,  they  fed  upon  themselves ;  being 
continued  roimd  the  square,  until,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  reached  the  point  where  they  had  been  begun  in  the 
fourteenth,  and  pursued  the  track  they  had  then  followed 
some  distance  beyond  the  junction;  destroying  or  hiding 
their  own  conmiencement,  as  the  serpent,  which  is  the  tjrpe 
of  eternity,  conceals  its  tail  in  its  jaws. 

§  14.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  the  extremity,  wherein  lay 
the  sting  and  force  of  the  whole  creature, — ^the  chamber, 
namely,  built  by  the  Doge  Gradenigo ;  but  the  reader  must 
keep  that  commencement  and  the  date  of  it  carefully  in  his 
mind.  The  body  of  the  Palace  Serpent  will  soon  become 
visible  to  us. 

*  ''1301  fu  presa  parte  di  fare  una  sala  grmnde  per  la  riduzione  del  grmn 
consiglio,  e  fu  fatta  quella  che  ora  si  chiama  dello  Scrutinio." — Crtmaca  Sk)o$, 
quoted  by  Cadorin  [p.  182].  There  is  another  most  interesting  entiy  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Magno,  relating  to  this  event ;  but  the  passage  is  so  ill  written, 
that  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  deciphered  it  correctly : — "  Del  1301  fu  presb  de 
fabrichar  la  sala  fo  ruina  e  fu  fiita  (fatta)  quella  se  adoperava  a  far  elpregadi 
e  fu  adopera  per  fiir  el  Gran  Consegio  fin  142S,  che  fu  anni  122."  This  last 
sentence,  which  is  of  great  importance,  is  luckily  unmistakable : — ^^'The  room 
was  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Grreat  Council  until  1423,  that  is  to  say,  for  1 98 
years."— CM.  Fen.,  torn,  i  p.  126.     The  Chranide  extends  from  1253  to  1454. 
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The  Gradenigo  Chamber  was  somewhere  on  the  Rio 
Fafade,  behind  the  present  position  of  the  Bridge  of  Sig^ ; 
i.e.f  about  the  point  marked  on  the  roof  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  the  woodcut:  it  is  not  known  whether  low  or  hig^  but 
probably  on  a  first  story.  The  great  fa9ade  of  the  Ziani  Palace 
being,  as  above  mentioned,  on  the  Piazzetta,  this  chamber 
was  as  far  back  and  out  of  the  way  as  possible ;  secrecy  and 
security  being  obviously  the  points  first  considered. 

§  15.  But  the  newly  constituted  Senate  had  need  of  other 
additions  to  the  ancient  palace  besides  the  Council  Chamber. 
A  short,  but  most  significant,  sentence  is  added  to  Sansovino's 
accoimt  of  the  construction  of  that  room.  ''  There  were,  near 
itf'  he  says,  *'the  Cancellaria,  and  the  Gheba  or  Gabbia^ 
afterwards  called  the  Little  Tower."* 

Gabbia  means  a  ''cage;"  and  there  can  be  no  questicn 
t)iat  certain  apartments  were  at  this  time  added  at  the  top 
of  the  palace  and  on  the  Bio  Fafade,  which  were  to  be  used 
as  prisons.  Whether  any  portion  of  the  old  Torresella  still 
i^mains  is  a  doubtful  question;  but  the  ap^ments  at  the 
top  of  the  palace,  in  its  fourth  story,  were  still  used  ios 
prisons  as  late  ^s  the  b^rianing  of  the  seventeenth  century.t 
I  wish  the  reader  especially  to  notice  that  a  separate  towier 
or  range  of  apartments  was  biiilt  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to 
clear  the  government  of  the  accusations  so  constantly  made 
against  them,  by  ignorant  or  partial  historians,  of  wanton 
cri|elty  to  prisoners.  The  stories  commonly  told  respecting 
the  "  piombi "  of  the  Ducal  Palace  are  utterly  false.  Instead 
of  being,  as  usually  reported,  small  ftimaces  under  the  leads 
of  the  palace,  they  were  comfortable  rooms  with  good  flat 
roofs  of  larch,  and  carefully  ventilated.  \    The  new  chamber, 

f  "Vi  era  appresso  la  Cancellaria,  e  la  Gheba  o  Gabbia,  chiamata  poi 
Torresella." — P.  324.  A  small  square  tower  is  seen  above  the  Vine  angle  in 
the  view  of  Venice  dated  1500,  and  attributed  tq  Albert  Diirer.  It  appears 
about  S5  feet  square,  and  is  very  probably  the  Torresella  in  question. 

t  Vide  Bettio,  Leitera,  p.  23. 

{  Uettio,  Letlera,  p.  20.  ''Those  who  wrote  without  having  seen  them 
described  them  as  covered  with  lead ;  and  those  who  have  seen  them  know 
that,  between  their  flat  timber  roofs  and  the  sloping  leaden  roof  of  the  palace, 
the  interval  is  five  metres  where  it  is  least,  and  nine  where  it  is  greatest." 
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then,  and  the  prisons,  being  built,  the  Great  Council  first  sat 
in  their  retired  chamber  on  the  Bio  in  the  year  1800. 

§  16.  Now,  observe  the  significant  progress  of  events. 
They  had  no  soona:  thus  established  themselves  in  power 
than  they  were  disturbed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tiepolos, 
in  the  year  1810.^  In  consequence  of  that  conspiracy  the 
Council  of  Ten  was  created,  still  under  the  Doge  Gradenigo ; 
who,  having  finished  his  work  and  left  the  aristocracy  of 
Venice  armed  with  this  terrible  power,  died  in  the  year 
1812,  some  say  by  poison.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Doge  Marino  Giorgio,  who  reigned  only  one  year;  and 
thep  followed  the  prosperous  government  of  John  Soranzo.' 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  additions  to  the  Ducal  Palace 
during  his  reign,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  that  Francesco 
Dandolo,  the  sculptures  on  whose  tomb,  still  existing  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Salute,'  may  be  compared  by  any  traveller 
with  those  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Of  him  it  is  recorded  ip 
the  Savina  Chronicle:  ''This  Doge  also  had  the  great  gat§ 
built  which  is  at  the  entry  of  the  palace,  above  which  is 
his  statue  kneeling,  with  the  gonfalon^  in  hand,  before  th9 
feet  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's."  * 

§  17.  It  appear^,  then,  that  after  the  Senate  had  com- 
pleted their  Council  Chamber  and  the  {Hrisons,  they  required 
a  nobler  door  than  that  of  the  old  Ziani  Palace  for  their 
Magnificences  to  enter  by.  This  door  is  twice  spoken  of 
in  the  government  accoimts  of  expenses,  which  are  fcnrtur 
nately  preserved,t  in  the  following  terms: — 
"1885,  June  1.  We,  Andrew  Dandolo  and  Mark  Lore- 
dano,  procun^tors  of  St.   Mark's,   have  paid  to  Martin 

*  "  Questo  Dose  anche  fese  far  la  porta  gnmda  che  se  al  intrar  dd  Palaiso, 
in  su  la  qual  vi  e  la  sua  statiia  che  sta  in  senocchioni  eon  lo  con&loo  in  maOt 
davanti  li  pie  de  lo  Lion  S.  Maroo." — Savin  Ckromcle,  Cod.  Ven.,  p.  llfO. 

t  These  documents  I  have  not  examined  mjself,  being  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  Cadorin,  from  whom  I  take  the  passages  quoted. 


1 
s 

s 


For  this  conspiracy^  see  above,  p.  298  n.] 
Reigned  131^1329.] 

[See  above,  p.  299,  and  in  the  next  volume,  eh.  iL  S  56.] 
*  [For  a  note  on  the  gonfalon,  the  pointed  ensign  of  forward  battle,  see  The  Bibie 
^^mt0ii#,  ch.  iv.] 
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the  stone-cutter  and  his  associates*  .  .  .  ,  for  a  stone 

of  which  the  lion  is  made  which  is  put  over  the  gate 

of  the  pahice." 
"  1844,  November    4.      We    have    paid    thirty-five   golden 

ducats  for   malring  gold  leaf,  to  gQd   the  lion   which 

is  over  the  door  of  the  palace  stairs." 
The  position  of  this  door  is  disputed,  and  is  of  no  ccm- 
sequence   to   the  reader,  the  door  itself  having   long    ago 
disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  the  Porta  deUa  Carta. 

§  18.  But  before  it  was  finished,  occasion  had  been  dis- 
covered for  further  improvements.  The  Senate  found  their 
new  Council  Chamber  inconveniently  small,  and,  about  thirty 
years  after  its  completion,  b^an  to  consider  where  a  larger 
and  more  magnificent  one  might  be  built.  The  government 
was  now  thoroughly  established,  and  it  was  probably  felt 
that  there  was  some  meanness  in  the  retired  position^  as 
well  as  insufficiency  in  the  size,  of  the  Council  Chamber 
oa  the  Rio.  The  first  definite  account  which  I  find  of  their 
proceedings,  under  these  circumstances,  is  in  the  Caroldo 
Chronicle :  t 

"1840.  On  the  28tb  of  December,  in  the  preceding 
year,  Master  Marco  Erizzo,  Nicolo  Soranzo,  and  Thomas 
Gradenigo,  were  chosen  to  examine  where  a  new  saloon 
might  be  built  in  order  to  assemble  therein  the  Greater 
Council  ....  On  the  8rd  of  June,  1841,  the  Great 
Council  elected  two  procurators  of  the  work  of  this  saloon, 
with  a  salary  of  eighty  ducats  a  year." 

It  appears  £ix)m  the  entry  stiU  preserved  in  the  Archivio, 
and  quoted  by  Cadorin,  that  it  was  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  decide  on 
this  important  matter  gave  in  their  report  to  the  Grand 
Council,  and  that  the  decree  passed  thereupon  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Council  Chamber  on  the  Grand  Canal.  J 

*  "  Libras  tres,  soldos  15  grossorum." — Cadorin,  189,  1. 
t  Cod.  Yen.,  No.  cxli,,  p.  365, 

I  Sansovino  is  more  explicit  than  usual  in  his  reference  to  this  decree : 
''  For  it  having  appeared  that  the  place  (the  first  Council  Chamber)  was  not 
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The  room  then  heguy,  is  the  one  novo  in  eadstence^  and  its 
building  involved  the  building  of  all  that  is  best  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  present  Ducal  Palace,  the  rich  arcades  of 
the  lower  stories  being  all  prepared  for  sustaining  this  Sala 
del  Gran  Consiglio. 

§  10.  In  saying  that  it  is  the  same  now  in  existence,  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  has  undergone  no  alterations;  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  it  has  been  refitted  again  and  again,  and 
some  portions  of  its  walls  rebuilt;  but  in  the  place  and 
form  in  which  it  first  stood,  it  still  stands ;  and  by  a  glance 
at  the  position  which  its  windows  occupy,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  87  above,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that  whatever  can 
be  known  respecting  the  design  of  the  Sea  Facade,  must  b^ 
gleaned  out  of  the  entries  which  refer  to  the  building  of  this 
Great  Council  Chamber. 

Cadorin  quotes  two  of  great  importance,  to  which  we 
shall  return  in  due  time,  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  1842  and  1844;  then  one  of  1849,  resolving  that 
the  works  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  had  been  discontinued 
during  the  plague,  should  be  resumed;  and  finally  one  in 
1862,  which  speaks  of  the  Great  Council  Chamber  as  having 
been  neglected  and  suffered  to  fall  into  ^' great  desolation," 
and  resolves  that  it  shall  be  forthwith  completed.* 

The  interruption  had  not  been  caused  by  the  plague  only, 
but  by  the  conspiracy  of  Faliero,  and  the  violent  death  of 
the  master  builder,  t  The  work  was  resumed  in  1862,  and 
completed  within  the  next  three  years,  at  least  so  far  as 
that  Guariento^  was  enabled  to  paint  his  Paradise  on  the 

capadoos  enough,  the  saloon  on  the  Grand  Canal  was  ordered."  "  Per  cio 
parendo  che  il  luogo  non  fosse  eapace,  fu  ordinata  la  Sala  sul  Canal  Grande." 
—P.  324. 

*  Cadorin,  185,  2.  The  deeree  of  1342  is  falsely  given  as  of  1345  bj  the 
Sivos  Chronicle,  and  by  Magno ;  while  Sanuto  gives  the  decree  to  its  right 
year  1342,  but  speaks  of  the  Council  Chamber  as  only  begun  in  1345. 

t  Calendario.    See  Appendix  1,  Vol  III. 

^  [A  painter  of  Pkdua,  among  the  artists  emj^oyed  to  decorate  the  Great  Hall 
m  1365.    Frescoes  by  him  may  stiU  be  seen  hi  the  Brsmitani  at  Pkdua.] 
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walls  ;^  so  that  the  building  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
roofed  by  this  time.  Its  decorations  and  fittings,  however, 
were  long  in  completion ;  the  paintings  on  the  roof  being  oqly 
executed  in  1400.t  They  represented  the  heavens  covered 
with  stars,  j;  this  being,  says  Sansovino,  the  bearings  of  tiie 
Doge  Steno.  Almost  all  ceilings  and  vaults  were  at  this 
tiiiie  in  Venice  covered  with  stars,  without  any  refer^ice  to 
armorial  bearings;  but  Steno  claims,  under  his  noble  title 
of  Stellifer,  an  important  share  in  completing  the  chamber, 
in  ap  inscription  upon  two  square  tablets,  now  inlaid  in  the 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  great  window  towards  the  sea : 

''  Mills  quadrinoknti  currebant  quatuor  anni 
hoc  cpus  illustris  michabl  dux  8tslufer  auxit." 

And  in  fact  it  is  to  this  Doge  ^  that  we  owe  the  beautiful 
balcony  of  that  window,  though  the  work  above  it  is  partly 
of  more  recent  date;  and  I  think  the  tablets  bearing  this 
important  inscription  have  been  taken  out  and  reinserted  u| 
the  newer  masonry.  The  labour  o£  these  final  decor9.tipn$ 
occupied  a  total  period  of  sixty  years.  The  Grand  Council 
$at  in  the  finished  chamber  for  the  first  time  in  1428.  Xq 
that  year  the  Gk)thic  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice  was  cpmplete^* 
It  had  taken,  to  build  it,  the  energies  of  the  entire  period 
which  I  have  above  described  as  the  central  one  of  her  life.* 

*  "l\  primo  che  vi  colorisse  fu  Guariento,  il  quale  V  anno  1365  vi  fece  il 
Paradiso  in  testa  della  sala." — Sansovino. 

t  ^'  U  an  poi  1400  vi  fece  il  cielo  compartita  a  quadretti  d'  oro,  ripieni  di 
stelle,  ch'  era  la  insegna  del  Doge  Steno.'* — Sansovino,  lib.  vm* 

I  **  In  questi  tempi  si  messe  in  ore  il  cielo  della  sala  del  Gran  Consiglio  et  si 
fece  il  pergolo  del  finestra  grande  che  guarda  sul  canale,  adomato  1'  uno  e 
r  altro  di  stelle,  ch'  erano  1'  insegne  del  Doge." — Sansovino,  lib.  xiii.  Compare 
also  Pareri,  p.  129. 


1  [Reigned  1400-1414.] 

'  [Ruskin  was  much  gratified  when  this  coincidence  was  borne  in  upon  him ;  the 
discovery  was  a  landmark  in  his  work.     He  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  his  father  : — 

**  Sunday,  February  Ist  [1852]. — .  .  .  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  book  is 
now  coming  well  together.  1  see  both  ends  of  it  in  one  view,  which  is 
comfortable^  and  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  my  further  investigations 
confirm  and  fit  in  delightfully  with  my  first  chapter  [of  vol.  i.].  You  will 
see  that  that  first  chapter  promises  three  divisions  of  the  main  subject :  the 
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§  20.  8rd.  The  Renaissance  Palace.  I  must  go  back 
a  step  or  two,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  reader  under- 
stands clearly  the  state  of  the  palace  in  1428.  The  works  of 
addition  or  renovation  had  now  been  proceeding,  at  intervals, 
during  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  years.  Three 
generations  at  least  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  the 
gradual  advancen^ent  of  the  form  of  the  Ducal  Palace  into 
more  stately  synunetry,  and  to  contrast  the  works  of  sculpture 
and  painting  with  which  it  was  decorated^ — ^full  of  the  life, 
knowledge,  and  hope  of  the  fourteenth  century, — ^with  the 
rude  Byzantine  chiselling  of  the  palace  of  the  Doge  ZianL 
The  magnificent  fabric  just  completed,  of  which  the  New 
Council  Chamber  was  tb(s  nucleus,  was  now  habitually  known 
in  Venice  as  the  ''Palazzo  Nuovo;"  and  the  old  Byzantine 
edifice,  now  ruinous,  and  more  manifest  in  its  decay  by  its 
contrast  with  the  goodly  stones  of  the  building  which  had 
been  raised  at  its  side,  was  of  course  known  as  the  **  Palazzo 
Vecchio."  *  That  fabric,  however,  still  occupied  the  principal 
positiqn  in  Venice.  The  new  Coui^cil  Chamber  had  been 
erected  by  the  side  of  it  towards  the  sea ;  but  there  was  not 
then  this  wide  quay  \n  front,  the  Biva  dei  ^chiavoni,  which 
i)ow  renders  the  Sea  Fafade  as  important  as  that  to  the 
Piazzetta.  There  was  only  a  narrow  walk  between  the  pilLirs 
aiid  the  water;  and  the  old  palace  of  Ziani  still  faced  the 

*  Baseggio  {Pareri,  p.  127)  is  called  the  Proto  ^  of  the  New  Palace.     Farther 
noteii  will  be  found  in  Appendix  1,  Vol.  III. 

Greek  or  Byzantine  period,  the  Trantitional  period,  and  the  Gothic  period, 
the  laat  mainly  repreaepUyi  hy  the  Dqcal  Palace.  Now  I  laiA  at  page  4 
[now  p.  20]  of  voL  L  that  the  second  period  of  the  career  of  Venice  opened 
with  120  year8--/A0  eenirai  Hruggie  of  her  mk  heginning  in  ISOO,  Unishing 
in  l'^18|  or,  in  the  next  sentence,  five  years  later,  t.e.,  1423.  Now  I  knew 
when  I  wrote  this  that  the  Dacal  Palace  was  fourteenth-century  work,  hut 
I  did  not  know  what  I  know  now,  that  the  first  stone  of  it  was  laid  in  1301, 
the  last  in  14^3!  ...  I  am  especially  delighted  to  find  my  third,  or  Gothfo 
period,  limited  to  the  very  yeare  which  in  the  first  chapter  I  gave  for  tne 
central  struggle  of  Veneti^  life. 

^'I  think  this  will  interest  you  and  make  you  happy,  so  I  don't  mind 
writing  it  on  Sunday." 
For  Ruskin's  strict  oheervance  of  Sunday,  see  Prmttsrita,  iL  ch.  vL  §  111^  where  h^ 
says  it  was  not  till  1858  that  he  ever  made  a  sketch  on  that  day.] 

'  [j.f.,  Prototajapiera,  chief  mason.    For  Baseggio,  see  in  the  next  volome.  Ap- 
pendix 1,  ''Architect  qf  the  Dnc^  P^iUce,"  and ^.  VoL  IX.  p.  66.] 
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Piazzetta,  and  interrupted,  by  its  decrepitude,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  square  where  the  nobles  daily  met  Every 
increase  of  the  beauty  of  the  new  palace  rendered  the  discre- 
pancy between  it  and  the  companion  building  more  painful ; 
and  then  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  all  men  a  vague  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  old  palace,  and  conipleting 
the  front  of  the  Piazzetta  with  the  same  splendour  as  tiie  Sea 
Fafade.  But  no  such  sweeping  measure  of  renovation  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  Senate  when  they  first  formed  the 
plan  of  their  new  Council  Chamber.  First  a  single  additional 
room,  then  a  gateway,  then  a  larger  room ;  but  all  considered 
merely  as  necessary  additions  to  the  palace,  not  as  involving 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  treasury,  and  the  shadows  upon  the  political 
horizon,'  rendered  it  more  than  imprudent  to  incur  the  vast 
additional  expense  which  such  a  project  involved ;  and  the 
Senate,  fearful  of  itself,  and  desirous  to  guard  against  the 
weakness  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  passed  a  decree,  like  the 
effort  of  a  man  fearful  of  some  strong  temptation  to  keep  his 
thoughts  averted  from  the  point  of  danger.  It  was  a  decree, 
not  merely  that  the  old  palace  should  not  be  rebuilt,  but  that 
no  one  should  propose  rebuilding  it.*  The  feeling  of  the 
desirableness  of  doing  so  was  too  strong  to  permit  fair  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Senate  knew  that  to  bring  forward  such 
a  motion  was  to  cany  it. 

§  21.  The  decree,  thus  passed  in  order  to  guard  against 
their  own  weakness,  forbade  any  one  to  speak  of  rebuilding 
the  old  palace,  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  ducats.  But 
they  had  rated  their  own  enthusiasm  too  low:  there  was  a 
man  among  them  whom  the  loss  of  a  thousand  ducats 
could  not  deter  from  proposing  what  he  believed  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  state. 

Some  excuse  was  given  him  for  bringing  forward  the 

^  [For  at  this  period  the  Kepuhlic  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  expansion  on  the  main- 
land, which  threatened  her  with  dangers  from  Hungary^  Austria  and  Francesco  Carrmca 
on  the  mainland,  and  with  Genoa  and  her  own  colonies  (such  as  Candia)  in  her 
Levantine  Empire.] 

^  [For  a  further  reference  to  this    ecree,  see  in  the  next  volume.  Appendix  1.] 
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motion  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1410,  and  which  injured 
both  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's,  and  part  of  the  old  palace 
fronting  the  Piazzetta.  What  followed,  I  shall  relate  in  the 
words  of  Sanuto.* 

§  22.  "Therefore  they  set  themselves  with  all  diligence 
and  care  to  repair  and  adorn  sumptuously,  first  God's  house :  ^ 
but  in  the  Pnnce's  house  things  went  on  more  slowly,  for 
it  did  not  please  the  Doge  t  to  restore  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  before;  and  they  could  not  rebuild  it  altogetha:  in 
a  better  manner,  so  great  was  the  parsimony  of  these  old 
fathers ;  because  it  was  forbidden  by  laws,  which  condenmed 
in  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  ducats  any  one  who  should  pro- 
pose to  throw  down  the  old  palace,  and  to  rebuild  it  more 
richly  and  with  greater  expense.  But  the  Doge,  who  was 
magnanimous,  and  who  desired  above  all  things  what  was 
honourable  to  the  city,  had  the  thousand  ducats  carried  into 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  then  proposed  that  the  palace 
should  be  rebuilt ;  saying :  that,  '  since  the  late  fire  had 
ruined  in  great  part  the  Ducal  habitation  (not  only  his  own 
private  palace,  but  all  the  places  used  for  public  business), 
this  occasion  was  to  be  taken  for  an  admonishment  sent  from 
GU)d,  that  they  ought  to  rebuild  the  palace  more  nobly,  and 
in  a  way  more  befitting  the  greatness  to  which,  by  God's 
grace,  their  dominions  had  reached;  and  that  his  motive  in 
proposing  this  was  neither  ambition,  nor  selfish  interest ;  that, 
as  for  ambition,  they  might  have  seen  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  through  so  many  years,  that  he  had  never  done 
anything  for  ambition,  either  in  the  city,  or  in  foreign  busi- 
ness; but  in  all  his  actions  had  kept  justice  first  in  his 
thoughts,  and  then  the  advantage  of  tiie  state,'  and  the 
honour  of  the  Venetian  name;  and  that,  as  far  as  regarded 

*  Crtmaca  Sanudo,  No.  czxv.  in  the  Mardan  Libraiy,  p.  568. 
t  Tomaso  Mocenigo. 


1  [For  some  refleetiont  on  "God'i  hooM"  and  the  Dake^t  honte,  lee  <Sr.  Marias 
>  [See  below,  §  128  n.] 
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his  private  interest,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  accident  of 
the  fire,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  changing  an3rthing 
in  the  palace  into  either  a  more  sumptuous  or  a  more  honour- 
able form;  and  that  during  the  many  years  in  which  he 
had  lived  in  it,  he  had  never  endeavoured  to  make  any 
change,  but  had  always  been  content  with  it  as  his  prede^ 
cessors  had  left  it ;  and  that  he  knew  well  that,  if  they  took 
in  hand  to  build  it  as  he  exhorted  and  besought  them,  being 
now  very  old,  and  broken  down  with  many  toils,  God  would 
call  him  to  another  life  before  the  walls  were  raised  a  ^ace 
from  the  ground.  And  that  therefore  they  mi^t  p^wire 
that  he  did  not  advise  them  to  raise  this  building  for  his 
own  convenience,  but  only  for  the  honour  of  the  city  and 
its  Dukedom;  and  that  the  good  of  it  would  iiever  be  foit 
by  him,  but  by  his  successors/  Then  he  said,  that  'in 
order,  as  he  had  always  done,  to  observe  the  laws,  .  .  • 
he  had  brought  with  him  the  thousand  ducats  which  had 
been  appointed  as  the  penalty  for  proposing  such  a  measure, 
so  that  he  might  prove  openly  to  all  men  that  it  was  not 
his  own  advantage  that  he  sought,  but  the  dignity  of  the 
state.' "  There  was  no  one  (Sanuto  goes  on  to  tell  us)  who 
ventured,  or  desired,  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Doge ; 
and  the  thousand  ducats  were  unanimously  devoted  to  the 
expenses  of  the  work.  "  And  they  set  themselves  with  much 
diligence  to  the  work;  and  the  palace  was  begun  in  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present  seen ;  but,  as 
Mocenigo  had  prophesied,  not  long  after,  he  ended  his  life, 
and  not  only  did  not  see  the  work  brought  to  a  close,  but 
hardly  even  begim." 

§  28.  There  are  one  or  two  expressions  in  the  above 
extracts  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  might  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  palace  had  been  thrown  down 
and  rebuilt  We  must  however  remember,  that,  at  this 
time,  the  new  Council  Chamber,  which  had  been  one  hundred 
years  in  building,  was  actually  unfinished,  the  Council  had 
not  yet  sat  in  it;  and  it  was  just  as  likely  that  the  Doge 
should  then  propose  to  destroy  and  rebuild  it,   as  in  this 
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year,  1858,  it  is  that  any  one  should  propose  in  our  House 
of  Commons  to  throw  down  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
under  the  title  of  the  "  old  palace, **  and  rebuild  them. 

§  24.  The  manner  in  which  Sanuto  expresses  himself 
will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  natural,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  although  we  now  speak  of  the  whole 
building  as  the  "Ducal  Palace,**  it  consisted,  in  the  minds 
of  the  old  Venetians,  of  four  distinct  buildings.  There  were 
in  it  the  palace,  the  state  prisons,  the  senate-house,  and  the 
offices  of  public  business;  in  other  words,  it  was  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  Tower  of  oldai  days,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Downing  Street,  all  in  one;  and  any  of  these 
four  portions  might  be  spoken  of,  without  involving  an 
allusion  to  any  other.  "  II  Palazzo  "  was  the  Ducal  residence, 
which,  with  most  of  the  public  offices,  Mocenigo  did  propose 
to  pull  down  and  rebuild,  and  which  was  actually  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt.  But  the  new  Council  Chamber,  of  which 
the  whole  fa9ade  to  the  Sea  consisted,  never  entered  into 
either  his  or  Sanuto's  mind  for  an  instant,  as  necessarily 
connected  with  the  Ducal  residence. 

I  said  that  the  new  Council  Chamber,  at  the  time  when 
Mocenigo  brought  forward  his  measure,  had  never  yet  been 
used.  It  was  in  the  year  1422*  that  the  decree  passed  to 
rebuild  the  palace:  Mocenigo  died  in  the  following  year,t 
and  Francesco  Foscari  was  elected  in  his  room.  The  Great 
Council  Chamber  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  day 
when  Foscari  entered  the  Senate  as  Doge, — the  8rd  of  April, 
1428,  according  to  the  Caroldo  Chronicle  ;|  the  28rd,  which 
is  probably  correct,  by  an  anonymous  MS.,  No.  60,  in  the 

'"'  Vide  notes  in  Appendix  [Na  1  in  the  next  volume,  where  the  text  of 
the  decree  is  given.] 

t  On  the  4th  of  April,  1423,  according  to  the  copy  of  the  Zancarol 
Chronicle  in  the  Marcian  Library,  but  previously,  according  to  the  Caroldo 
Chronicle,  which  makes  Foscari  enter  the  Senate  as  Doge  on  the  Srd  of  April. 

X  "  Nella  quale  (the  sala  del  Gran  Consiglio)  non  si  fece  Gran  Consiglio 
salvo  neir  anno  1423,  alii  3  April,  et  fu  il  primo  ffiomo  che  il  Duee 
Foscari  venisse  in  Gran  Consiglio  dopo  la  sua  creatione. ' — Copy  in  Marcian 
Library,  p.  365. 
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Correr  Museum  ;  * — and,  the  following  year,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  the  first  hammer  was  lifted  up  against  the  old  palace 
of  ZianLt 

§  25.  That  hammer  stroke  was  the  first  act  of  the  period 
properly  called  the  ''Renaissance.''  It  was  the  knell  of  the 
architecture  of  Vaiice, — and  of  Vaiice  hersel£ 

The  central  epoch  of  her  life  was  past;  the  decay  had 
already  b^un;  I  dated  its  conunencement  above  (Chap.  I. 
VoL  I.)  from  the  death  of  Mocenigo.^  A  year  had  not  yet 
elapsed  since  that  great  Doge  had  been  called  to  his  account : 
his  patriotism,  always  sincere,  had  been  in  this  instance  mis- 
taken; in  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  fiitiure  Venice,  he  had 
foigotten  what  was  due  to  the  Venice  of  long  ago.  A 
thousand  palaces  might  be  built  upon  her  burdened  isl<MidS| 
but  none  of  them  could  take  the  place,  or  recall  the  memory, 
of  that  which  was  first  built  upon  her  unfrequented  shore. 
It  fell ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  the  talisman  of  her  fortunes, 
the  city  never  flourished  again. 

§  26.    I   have    no  intention    of  following  out,   in   their 

*  ''E  a  di  23  April"  (1423,  by  the  context)  ''sequente  fo  fiitto  Grmn 
Conseio  in  la  salla  nuova  dovi  avanti  non  esta  piu  fatto  Gran  Conseio  si  che 
el  primo  Gran  Conseio  dopo  la  sua "  (Foscari's  creation)  ''  fb  fatto  in  la  salla 
nuova,  nel  qual  conseio  fu  el  Marchese  di  Mantoa,"  eta,  p.  426. 

t  Compare  Appendix  1,  Vol.  III. 


^  [1423 :  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  21.     This  also  was  a  coincidence  which  pleased  Ruskin. 

In  sending  the  first  draft  of  this  passage  to  his  father  he  writes  : — 

*'  16th  April  [18521. — I  hope  the  enclosed  pieces  of  MS.  will  be  rather  more 
interesting  to  you  tnan  those  you  have  had  lately.  They  are  so  to  me  as 
finally  settling  a  question  which  has  cost  me  much  trouble  to  investigate : 
more  perhaps  as  a  victory  over  difficulties  than  for  the  actual  value  of  the 
results.  But  it  is  curious,  among  the  other  coincidences  which  offer  them- 
selves as  I  work  the  thing  more  completely  out,  that  the  first  hammer  should 
have  been  lifted  against  the  oid  palace  in  the  very  year,  from  which  I  have 
dated  the  vuible  commencement  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  1424.  However  patriotic 
and  fine  the  conduct  of  the  Doge,  1  intend  to  show  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  patriotism,  and  that  old  palaces  should  not  be  thrown  down  to  buUd  new 
ones,  lliere  is  another  curious  thing  respecting  this  epoch — that  at  the 
accession  of  Foscari,  'si  festeggia  la  citta  me  anno  intero'  (the  ci^  made 
feast  for  a  whole  year).  'Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn 
and  weep '  [Luke  vi.  251     It  all  comes  together  very  wonderfully." 

For  some  further  remarks  on  this  passage,  see  Seven  Iximps,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  130,  note 

of  1880.    With  Ruskin's  saying  that  "  old  palaces  should  not  be  thrown  down  to  build 

new  ones,"  compare  Arrowtqfthe  Chace,  18B0,  voL  i.  p.  225.] 
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intricate  details,  the  operations  which  were  begun  under 
Foscari,  and  continued  under  succeeding  Doges,  till  the 
palace  assumed  its  present  form,  for  I  am  not  in  this  work 
concerned,  except  by  occasional  reference,  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  century:  but  the  main  facts  are  the 
following.  The  palace  of  Ziani  was  destroyed ;  the  existing 
fSst^ade  to  the  Piazzetta  built,  so  as  both  to  continue  and  to 
resemble,  in  most  particulars,  the  work  of  the  Great  Council 
Chamber.  It  was  carried  back  from  the  Sea  as  far  as  the 
Judgment  angle;  beyond  which  is  the  Porta  della  Carta, 
begun  in  1489,  and  finished  in  two  years,  under  the  Doge 
Foscari ;  *  the  interior  buildings  connected  with  it  were  added 
by  the  Doge  Christopher  Moro  (the  Othello  ^  of  Shakespeare)  t 
in  1462. 

*  ^'Tutte  queate  fatture  si  compirono  sotto  il  dogado  del  Foscari^  nel 
1441."— Porm,  p.  ISl. 

t  This  identification  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  think  condasivelj, 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  who  has  devoted  all  the  leisure  which, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  his  manifold  offices  of  kindness  to  almost  every 
English  visitant  of  Venice  have  left  him,  in  discovering  and  transiting  the 
passages  of  the  Venetian  records  which  bear  upon  English  histoiy  and  litera- 
ture. I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  advantage  herei^r  of  a  portion  of  his 
labours,  which  I  trust  will  shortly  be  made  public' 

^  [This  was  a  slip  on  Raskin's  part  which,  though  he  tacitly  corrected  it  in  the 
next  volume,  escaped  his  revision  here.  Rawdon  Brown's  ingenious  identification  of 
Shakespeare's  Othello  refiers  not  to  this  Doge  (who,  according  to  a  contemporary  was 
short-statured  and  squint-eyad),  but  to  another  Cristoforo  Moro  who  lived  a  genera- 
tion later,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Republic  during  the  wars  of  the  League  of 
Cambrai.  Ruskin  states  the  case  correctly  in  the  Venetian  Index  (Vol.  XI.),  under 
the  beading,  ''Othello,  House  of,"  where  the  reference  to  Brown's  researches  is 

S'ven.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Venice  (Oct  15,  1851),  Ruskin  mentions 
gain  confusins^  the  two  men,  it  will  be  seen)  that  Lockhart  (then  editor  of  the 
Quarterly)  "  had  refused  a  paper  of  Mr.  Brown's  nailed  on  some  book  or  other  lately 
out,  but  in  reality  all  about  OthM),  who  was,  in  reality,  the  Doge  Ludovie  Moro, 
whose  shield  bore  three  mulberries — the  same  as  the  sign  of  the  Daidemona  handker- 
chief— and  who  amouff  the  various  annals  of  great  services  done  by  him  for  the  state  is 
^ust  at  Shakespeare  s  time,  and  before  Moro  was  Doge — described  one  day  as  coming 
from  Cyprus, '  wearing  his  beard  long,  for  the  death  of  bis  wife ; '  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  which  Mr.  Brown  has  fished  out  about  him,  very  interesting.'^ 

*  [See  in  the  next  volume,  eh.  iii.  1 10,  and  appendices  4  and  9.  Rawdon  Brown's 
principal  publications  are  '*  Calendar  of  State  IVpers  relating  to  En^ish  afturs  existing 
m  the  Archives  of  Venice,^'  1864,  etc,  issued  by  the  CommisBion  fbr  printing  and 
publishing  State  Papers.  '^  Four  years  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  A  srieetion  of 
despatches  (from  S.  Giustiniano)  to  the  Signory  of  Venice,  1615-1619,  2  vols.,  1854." 
Ruskin  quotes  a  passage  from  these  despatches  in  the  next  v^ume  (appendix  9).  "  AtM 
di  Londra.    An  account  of  News  Letters  sent  from  London  to  Vemee  during  the  fint 

X.  z 
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§  27.  By  reference  to  the  figure  the  reader  will  see  that 
we  have  now  gone  the  round  of  the  palace,  and  that  the 
new  work  of  1462  was  close  upon  the  first  piece  of  the 
Gk)thic  palace,  the  new  Council  Chamber  of  1801.  Some 
remnants  of  the  Ziani  Palace  were  perhaps  still  left  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Gothic  palace;  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  last  stones  of  it  may  have  been  swept  away 
after  the  fire  of  1419,  and  replaced  by  new  apartments  for 
the  Doge.  But  whatever  buildings,  old  or  new,  stood  on 
this  spot  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Porta  deUa 
Carta  were  destroyed  by  another  great  fire  in  1479,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  palace  on  the  Rio,  that,  though  the 
saloon  of  Gradenigo,  then  known  as  the  Sala  de'  Pr^[adi, 
was  not  destroyed,  it  became  necessary  to  reconstruct  the 
entire  fafades  of  the  portion  of  the  palace  behind  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  both  towards  the  court  and  canaL  This  work  was 
entrusted  to  the  best  Renaissance  architects  of  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  and  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centuries ;  Antonio 
Ricci  ^  executing  the  Giant's  staircase,  and,  on  his  absconding 
with  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money,  Pietro  Lombardo' 
taking  his  place.  The  whole  work  must  have  been  com- 
pleted towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
architects  of  the  palace,  advancing  round  the  square  and 
led  by  fire,  had  more  than  reached  the  point  firom  which 
they  had  set  out ;  and  the  work  of  1560  was  joined  to  the 
work  of  1301-1340,  at  the  point  marked  by  the  conspicuous 
vertical  line  in  Fig.  37  on  the  Rio  Faijade. 

§  28.  But  the  palace  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain 
in  this  finished  form.  Another  terrific  fire,  commonly  called 
the  Great  Fire,  burst  out  in  1574,  and  destroyed  the  inner 

half  of  the  17th  century/'  1854.  '^  Notices  coucerniiiff  Johu  Cabot  and  his  son^ 
Sebastian/'  1855  (this  and  the  Avisi  published  by  the  rhilobiblion  Society).  Also^ 
Lettere  diploniatiche  inedile,  Veuezia,  1840 ;  and  (edited  by  Brown)  Itinerario  di  Marin 
Sanuto  per  la  Terrqferma  Veneziana,  1483 :  Padua^  1847 ;  and  Bagguagli  sulla  vita  e 
9uUe  opere  di  Marin  Sanuto :  8  vols.,  Venice,  1837.] 

^  [Antonio  Riccio  or  Rizzo  (''curly  pate")  of  Verona,  called  also  Briosco,  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  Palace  in  1483,  and  absconded  iu  1498.] 

'  [Architect  and  sculptor,  about  1445-1530.  For  the  ''  Lombardic "  style,  see 
Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  9  n.] 
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fittings  and  all  the  precious  pictures  of  the  Great  Council 
Chamber,  and  of  all  the  upper  rooms  on  the  Sea  Facade, 
and  most  of  those  on  the  Rio  Fafade,  leaving  the  building 
a  mere  shell,  shaken  and  blasted  by  the  flames.  It  was 
debated  in  the  Great  Council  whether  the  ruin  should  not 
be  thrown  down,  and  an  entirely  new  palace  built  in  its 
stead.  The  opinions  of  all  the  leading  architects  of  Venice 
were  taken,  respecting  the  safety  of  the  walls,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  repairing  them  as  they  stood.  These  opinions, 
given  in  writing,  have  been  preserved,  and  published  by 
the  Abb^  Cadorin,  in  the  work  already  so  often  referred  to ;  * 
and  they  form  one  of  the  most  important  series  of  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  Ducal  Palace. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  some  childish  pleasure  in  the 
accidental  resemblance  to  my  own  name  in  that  of  the 
architect  whose  opinion  was  first  given  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  fabric,  Giovanni  Rusconi.*  Others,  especially  Palladio, 
wanted  to  pull  down  the  old  palace,  and  execute  designs 
of  their  own ;  but  the  best  architects  in  Venice,  and,  to  his 
immortal  honour,  chiefly  Francesco  Sansovino,  energetically 
pleaded  for  the  C^othic  pile,  and  prevailed.  It  was  success- 
fully repaired,  and  Tintoret  painted  his  noblest  picture  on 
the  wall  from  which  the  "Paradise"  of  Guariento  had 
withered  before  the  flames.' 

§  29.  The  repairs  necessarily  undertaken  at  this  time 
were  however  extensive,  and  interfere  in  many  directions 
with  the  earlier  work  of  the  palace:  still  the  only  serious 
alteration  in  its  form  was  the  transposition  of  the  prisons, 
formerly  at  the  top  of  the  palace,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Rio  del  Palazzo;  and  the  building  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
to  connect  them  with  the  palace,  by  Antonio  da  Ponte.* 
The  completion  of  this  work  brought  the  whole  edifice  into 

1  [I1ie  book  is  Fareri  (opmions)  di  XV.  AnkUeiti,  etc :  see  above,  cb.  vii.  §  10, 
for  some  quotations  from  it] 


8 
3 


l^or  Rosconi's  opinion,  see  abore,  cb.  yiL  §  10.] 


See  abore,  §  19,  for  Guariento ;  and  below,  p.  4d8,  for  llntoref  s  '^  Paradise."] 
*  [Giovanni  Antonio  del  Ponte,  of  Venice,  1512-1607 ;  architect  also  of  the  Rialto 
bridge.] 
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its  present  form ;  with  the  exception  of  alterations  in  doors, 
partitions,  and  staircases  among  the  inner  apartments,  not 
worth  noticing,  and  such  barbarisms  and  defacements  as 
have  been  suffered  ^^ithin  the  last  fifty  years,  by,  I  suf^Mse, 
nearly  every  building  of  importance  in  ItaJy. 

§  80.  Now,  therefore,  we  are  at  liberty  to  examine  some 
of  the  details  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  without  any  doubt  about 
their  dates.^  I  shall  not,  however,  give  any  elaborate  illus- 
trations of  them  here,  because  I  could  not  do  them  justice 
on  the  scale  of  the  page  of  this  volume,  or  by  means  of  line 
engraving.  I  believe  a  new  era  is  opening  to  us  in  the 
art  of  illustration,^  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  large 
figures  of  the  details  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  a  price  which 
will  enable  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to 
possess  them;  so  that  the  cost  and  labour  of  multipljdng 
illustrations  here  would  be  altogether  wasted.  I  shall  there- 
fore direct  the  reader's  attention  only  to  such  points  of 
interest  as  can  be  explained  in  the  text. 

§  81.  First,  then,  looking  back  to  the  woodcut  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will  observe  that,  as 
the  building  was  very  nearly  square  on  the  ground  plan,  a 
peculiar  prominence  and  importance  were  given  to  its  angles, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  enriched 
and  softened  by  sculpture.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
fitness  of  this  arrangement  will  be  questioned;  but  if  the 
reader  will  take  the  pains  to  glance  over  any  series  of  en- 
gravings of  church  towers  or  other  four-square  buildings  in 
which  great  refinement  of  form  has  been  attained,  he  will 
at  once  observe  how  their  effect  depends  on  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  sharpness  of  the  angle,  either  by  groups  of 
buttresses,  or  by  turrets  and  niches  rich  in  sculpture.  It 
is  to  be  noted  also  that  this  principle  of  breaking  the  angle 

*  See  the  last  chapter  of  the  third  volume  [ch.  iv.  §  3  n.] 


'  [It  should  be  remembered^  in  reading  the  rest  of  this  chapter  and  especially  if 
the  reader  is  studying  the  capitals  on  the  spot^  that  the  Palace  has  been  restored  since 
Ruskin  wrote.     Particulars  of  the  restoration  are  given  in  a  note  below^  pp.  464-466.] 
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is  peculiarly  Gothic,  arising  partly  out  of  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  flanks  of  enormous  buildings,  where  com- 
posed of  imperfect  materials,  by  buttresses  or  pinnacles ; 
partly  out  of  the  conditions  of  Gothic  warfare,  which 
generally  required  a  tower  at  the  angle;  partly  out  of  the 
natural  dislike  of  the  meagreness  of  effect  in  buildings 
which  admitted  large  surfaces  of  wall,  if  the  angle  were 
entirely  unreUeved.  The  Ducal  Palace,  in  its  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  principle,  makes  a  more  definite  concession  to 
the  Gothic  spirit  than  any  of  the  previous  architecture  of 
Venice.  No  angle,  up  to  the  time  of  its  erection,  had  been 
otherwise  decorated  than  by  a  narrow  fluted  pilaster  of  red 
marble,  and  the  sculpture  was  reserved  always,  as  in  Greek 
and  Roman  work,  for  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  bmlding, 
with,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  two  exceptions  only,  both  in  St. 
Mark's;  namely,  the  bold  and  grotesque  gargoyle  on  its 
north-west  angle,  and  the  angels  which  project  from  the 
four  inner  angles  under  the  main  cupola ;  both  of  these 
arrangements  being  plainly  made  imder  Lombardic  influence. 
And  if  any  other  instances  occur,  which  I  may  have  at 
present  forgotten,  I  am  very  sure  the  Northern  influence  will 
always  be  distinctly  traceable  in  them. 

§  82.  The  Ducal  Palace,  however,  accepts  the  principle  in 
its  completeness,  and  throws  the  main  decoration  upon  its 
angles.  The  central  window,  which  looks  rich  and  important 
in  the  woodcut,  was  entirely  restored  in  the  Renaissance  time, 
as  we  have  seen,^  under  the  Doge  Steno ;  so  that  we  have  no 
traces  of  its  early  treatment ;  and  the  principal  interest  of  the 
older  palace  is  concentrated  in  the  angle  sculpture,  which  is 
arranged  in  the  following  manner.  The  pillars  of  the  two 
bearing  arcades  are  much  enlarged  in  thickness  at  the  angles, 
and  their  capitals  increased  in  depth,  breadth,  and  fulness  of 
subject:  above  each  capital,  on  the  angle  of  the  wall,  a 
sculptural  subject  is  introduced,  consisting,  in  the  great  lower 
arcade,  of  two  or  more  figures  of  the  size  of  life ;  in  the  upper 

1  [Abore,  p.  346.] 
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arcade,  of  a  single  angel  holding  a  scroll :  above  these  angds 
rise  the  twisted  pillars  with  their  crowning  niches,  aheady 
noticed  in  the  account  of  parapets  in  the  seventh  chapter;^ 
thus  forming  an  unbroken  line  of  decoration  fit>m  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  angle.* 

§  88.  It  was  before  noticed  that  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  palace  joins  the  irregular  outer  buildings  connected  with 
St.  Mark's,  and  is  not  generally  seen.  There  remain,  there- 
fore, to  be  decorated,  only  the  three  angles,  above  dis- 
tinguished^ as  the  Vine  angle,  the  Fig-tree  angle,  and  the 
Judgment  angle;  and  at  these  we  have,  according  to  the 
arrangement  just  explained — 

First,  Three  great  bearing  capitals  (lower  arcade). 

Secondly,  Three  figure  subjects  of  sculpture  above  them 
(lower  arcade). 

Thirdly,  Three  smaller  bearing  capitals  (upper  arcade). 

Fourthly,  Three  angels  above  them  (upper  arcade). 

Fifthly,  Three  spiral  shafts  with  niches. 

§  84.  I   shall  describe  the  bearing  capitals  hereafter,   in 
their  order,  with  the  others  of  the  arcade ;  for  the  first  point 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  ought  to  be  directed  is   the 
choice  of  subject  in  the  great  figure  sculptures  above  them. 
These,  observe,  are  the  very  corner  stones  of  the  edifice,  and 
in  them  we  may  expect  to  find  the  most  important  evidences 
of  the  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  skiU,  of  the  builder.     If  he 
has  anything  to  say  to  us  of  the  purpose  with  which  he  built 
the  palace,  it  is  sure  to  be  said  here ;  if  there  was  any  lesson 
which  he  wished  principally  to  teach  to  those  for  whom  he 
built,  here  it  is  sure  to  be  inculcated ;  if  there  was  any  senti- 
ment which  they  themselves  desired  to  have  expressed  in  the 
principal  edifice  of  their  city,  this  is  the  place  in  which  we 
may  be  secure  of  finding  it  legibly  inscribed. 


1  [Sec 

2   [<.'J 


;See  above,  pp.  270,  280.] 

[  llie  national  audacity  of  the  great  builder  of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  lupportiug 
its  walls  on,  virtually,  two  rows  of  marble  piles"  is  well  illustrated  by  the  drawing 
here  griven  (Plate  H.)'  It  is  of  the  Fi^-tree  angle,  looking  seaward  from  the  Piazzetta 
— ^'just  where  the  shafts  of  the  angle  let  the  winds  blow  through  them  as  frankly 
as  the  timbers  of  Calais  pier  "  (Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  8,  No.  58).] 
5  [See  above,  p.  332.  J 
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§  85.  Now  the  first  two  angles,  of  the  Vine  and  Fig-tree, 
belong  to  the  old,  or  true  Gothic,  Palace;  the  third  angle 
belongs  to  the  Renaissance  imitation  of  it :  therefore,  at  tiie 
first  two  angles,  it  is  the  Gk)thic  spirit  which  is  going  to  speak 
to  us ;  and,  at  the  third,  the  Renaissance  spirit. 

The  reader  remembers,  I  trust,  that  the  most  charac- 
teristic sentiment  of  all  that  we  traced  in  the  working  of 
the  Gothic  heart,  was  the  fitmk  confession  of  its  own  weak- 
ness;^ and  I  must  anticipate,  for  a  moment,  the  results  of 
our  inquiry  in  subsequent  chapters,  so  far  as  to  state  that 
the  principal  element  in  the  Renaissance  spirit,  is  its  firm 
confidence  in  its  own  wisdom. 

Hear,*  then,  the  two  spirits  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  main  sculpture  of  the  Gothic  Palace  is  on  what 
I  have  called  the  angle  of  the  Fig-tree : 

Its  subject  is  the  Fall  of  Man. 

The  second  sculpture  is  on  the  angle  of  the  Vine : 

Its  subject  is  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah. 

The  Renaissance  sculpture  is  on  the  Judgment  angle : 

Its  subject  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate,  or  to  regard  with  too  much 
admiration,  the  significance  of  this  single  fact.  It  is  as  if 
the  palace  had  been  built  at  various  epochs,  and  preserved 
uninjured  to  this  day,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  us  the 
difference  in  the  temper  of  the  two  schools.* 

§  86.  I  have  called  the  sculpture  on  the  Fig-tree  angle 
the  principal  one ;  because  it  is  at  the  central  bend  of  the 
palace,  where  it  turns  to  the  Piazzetta  (the  facade  upon  the 
Piazzetta  being,  as  we  saw  above,  the  more  important  one 
in  ancient  times).^  The  great  capital,  which  sustains  this 
Fig-tree  angle,  is  also  by  far  more  elaborate  than  the  head 

^  rSee  above,  ch.  vL  §  67,  p.  234.] 

*  [All  editions  except  the  nrst  read  "  Here/'  but  the  MS.  shows  that  Ruskip  wrote 
"  Hear,"  which  reading  is  aocordinffly  now  restored.] 

'  [In  FiMTM  Clavigera,  Letter  74,  Ruskin  describes  more  fully  the  st^ficance  of  these 
comer-stones  of  the  building — **  meaning,  if  yon  read  them  in  their  national  lesson, 
^Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fiill.'"  In  the  same  letter, 
there  is  some  further  account  of  the  figures  of  Michael  and  Raphael :  see  below,  §  42.  J 

*  [See  abore,  §  20,  p.  347.] 
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of  the  pilaster  under  the  Vine  angle,  marking  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  former  in  the  architect's  mind.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  which  was  first  executed,  but  that  of  the  Fij^-tree 
angle  is  somewhat  rougher  in  execution,  and  more  stiff  in 
the  design  of  the  figures,  so  that  I  rather  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  earliest  completed.^ 

§  87.  In  both  the  subjects,  of  the  Fall  and  the  Drunken- 
ness, the  tree,  which  forms  the  chiefly  decorative  portion  of 
the  sculpture, — fig  in  the  one  case,  vine  in  the  otiier, — ^was 
a  necessary  adjunct.  Its  trunk,  in  both  sculptures,  forms 
the  true  outer  angle  of  the  palace ;  boldly  cut  separate  finom 
the  stonework  behind,  and  branching  out  above  the  figures 
so  as  to  enwrap  each  side  of  the  angle,  for  several  feet,  with 
its  deep  foliage.  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  or  superb 
than  the  sweep  of  this  foliage  on  the  Fig-tree  angle;  the 
broad  leaves  lapping  round  the  budding  fruit,  and  sheltering 
from  sight,  beneath  their  shadows,  birds  of  the  most  grace- 
ful form  and  delicate  plumage.  The  branches  are,  however, 
so  strong,  and  the  masses  of  stone  hewn  into  leafiige  so 
large,  that,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  the  undercutting, 
the  work  remains  nearly  uninjured  ;  not  so  at  the  Vine 
angle,  where  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  vine-leaf  and  tendril 
having  tempted  the  sculptor  to  greater  effort,  he  has  passed 
the  proper  limits  of  his  art,  and  cut  the  upper  stems  so  deli- 
cately that  half  of  them  have  been  broken  away  by  the 
casualties  to  which  the  situation  of  the  sculpture  necessarily 
exposes  it.  A\''hat  remains  is,  however,  so  interesting  in  its 
extreme  refinement,  that  I  have  chosen  it  for  the  subject  of 
the  opposite  illustration-  rather  than  the  nobler  masses  of 
the  fig-tree,  which  ought  to  be  rendered  on  a  larger  scale. 
Although  half  of  the  beauty  of  the  composition  is  destroyed 
by  the   breaking  away  of  its  central  masses,   there   is   still 
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For  a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  seo  in  the  next  volume^  Appendix  1.] 
'See  also  the  new   Plate    (I.)  introduced   in  this  edition.    The  '' Travellers' 
Edition  "  here  reads  '*  the  suhject  of  the  first  illustration^"  and  appends  a  footnote, 
'*  See  note  at  end  of  this  chapter."    See  1>clow^  p.  463,  where  the  note  in  question  is 
|2^ven^  and  Ruskin's  intended  scheme  of  illustration  explained.] 
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enough  in  the  distribution  of  the  variously  bending  leaves, 
and  in  the  placing  of  the  birds  on  the  lighter  branches,  to 
prove  to  us  the  power  of  the  designer.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  this  Plate  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Gothic 
Natiuralism  ;  ^  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
copying  of  nature  to  be  carried  further  than  in  the  fibres  of 
the  marble  branches,  and  the  careful  finishing  of  the  tendrils : 
note  especially  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  knotty  joints 
of  the  vine  in  the  light  branch  which  rises  highest.  Yet 
only  half  the  finish  of  the  work  can  be  seen  in  the  Plate : 
for,  in  several  cases,  the  sculptor  has  shown  the  imder  sides 
of  the  leaves  turned  boldly  to  the  light,  and  has  literally 
carved  every  7ib  and  vein  upon  them  in  relief;  not  merely 
the  main  ribs  which  sustain  the  lobes  of  the  leaf,  and  actu- 
ally project  in  nature,  but  the  irregular  and  sinuous  veins 
which  chequer  the  membranous  tissues  between  them,  and 
which  the  sculptor  has  represented  conventionally  as  relieved 
like  the  others,  in  order  to  give  the  vine-leaf  its  peculiar 
tessellated  effect  upon  the  eye. 

§  88.  As  must  always  be  the  case  in  early  sculpture,  the 
figures  are  much  inferior  to  the  leafage;  yet  so  skilful  in 
many  respects,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  per- 
suade myself  that  they  had  indeed  been  wrought  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Fortunately,  the  date  is 
inscribed  upon  a  monument  in  the  Church  of  San  Simeon 
Grande,  bearing  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  saint,  of  far  finer 
workmanship,  in  every  respect,  than  those  figures  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  yet  so  like  them,  that  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  head  of  Noah  was  wrought  by  the  sculptor 
of  the  palace  in  emulation  of  that  of  the  statue  of  St. 
Simeon.*  In  this  latter  sculpture,  the  face  is  represented 
in  death ;  the  mouth  partly  open,  the  lips  thin  and  sharp, 
the   teeth   carefully   sculptured   beneath;    the   £eu^   full   of 

^  \SS^  *bove,  ch.  vL  §  45,  p.  218.] 

'  [This  statue  i«  again  referred  to  in  the  next  rolame,  ch.  ii.  §  62,  and  Venetian 
Index.] 
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quietness  and  majesty,  though  very  ghastly;  the  hair  and 
beard  flowing  in  luxuriant  wreaths,  disposed  with  the  most 
masterly  freedom,  yet  severity,  of  design,  fiur  down  upon 
the  shoulders;  the  hands  crossed  upon  the  body,  carefully 
studied,  and  the  veins  and  sinews  perfectly  and  easily  ex- 
pressed, yet  without  any  attempt  at  extreme  finish  or  display 
of  technical  skill  This  monument  bears  date  1817»*  ai^ 
its  sculptor  was  justly  proud  of  it;  thus  recording  his 
name: 

''Cblavtt  Marcus  opus  hoc  insione  Romanu^ 
Laudibus  non  parcis  bbt  sua  oiona  manus."  ^ 

§  89.  The  head  of  the  Noah  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  evident^ 
worked  in  emulation  of  this  statue,  has  the  same  profusion  of 
flowing  hair  and  beard,  but  wrought  in  smaller  and  harder 
curls ;  and  the  veins  on  the  arms  and  breast  are  more  sharply 
drawn,  the  sculptor  being  evidently  more  practised  in  keen 
and  fine  lines  of  vegetation  than  in  those  of  the  figure;  so 
that,  which  is  most  remarkable  in  a  workman  of  this  early 
period,  he  has  failed  in  telling  his  story  plainly,  regret  and 
wonder  being  so  equally  marked  on  the  features  of  all  the 
three  brothers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  intended 
for  Ham.  Two  of  the  heads  of  the  brothers  are  seen  in 
the  Plate ;  the  third  figure  is  not  with  the  rest  of  the 
group,  but  set  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  arch  which  springs  from  the  angle 
capital. 

§  40.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  farther  evidence  of  the  date 
of  the  group,  that,  in  the  figures  of  all  the  three  youths,  the 
feet  are  protected  simply  by  a  bandage  arranged  in  crossed 
folds  round  the  ankle  and  lower  part  of  the  limb ;  ^  a  feature 


*  "  In  Xri — NoiK  AMEN  annincarnationis  mcccxyii.  inesetbr."  "  In  the 
naine  of  Christy  Amen^  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation,  1317,  in  the  month  of 
September/'  etc. 


^  [All  previous  editions  read  (and  Ruskin  wrote)  '^Romants"  and  ''Parcufl"  ;  the 
alterations  made  in  the  text  are  obviously  required.] 
'  [Seen  clearly  in  Plate  1.] 
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of  dress  which  will  be  found  in  nearly  every  piece  of  figure 
sculpture  in  Venice,  from  the  year  1800  to  1880,  and  of 
which  the  traveller  may  see  an  example  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  this  very  group,  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  (in  St.  Mark's),  who  died 
in  1854.' 

§  41.  The  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  sculptured  on  each 
side  of  the  Fig-tree  angle,  are  more  stiff  than  those  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  but  are  better  fitted  for  their  architectural 
service ;  *  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  the  angular  body  of 
the  serpent  writhed  around  it,  is  more  nobly  treated  as  a 
terminid  group  of  lines  than  that  of  the  vine. 

The  Renaissance  sculptor  of  the  figures  of  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon  has  very  nearly  copied  the  fig-tree  from  this  angle, 
placing  its  trunk  between  the  executioner  and  the  mother, 
who  leans  forward  to  stay  his  hand.  But,  though  the  whole 
group  is  much  more  free  in  design  than  those  of  the  earlier 
palace,  and  in  many  ways  excellent  in  itself,  so  that  it  always 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  careless  observer  more  than  the  others,  it 
is  of  immeasurably  inferior  spirit  in  the  workmanship;  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  though  far  more  studiously  varied  in  flow 
than  those  of  the  fig-tree  from  which  they  are  partially  copied, 
have  none  of  its  truth  to  nature :  they  are  ill  set  on  the  stems, 
bluntly  defined  on  the  edges,  and  their  curves  are  not  those 
of  growing  leaves,  but  of  wrinkled  drapery.* 

§  42.  Above  these  three  sculptures  are  set,  in  the  upper 
arcade,  the  statues  of  the  archangels  Raphael,  Michael,  and 
Gabriel:  their  positions  will  be  imderstood  by  reference  to 
the  lowest  figure  in  Plate  17,  where  that  of  Raphael  above 
the  Vine  angle  is  seen  on  the  right.    A  diminutive  figure  of 

^  [This  totnbi  in  th«  BapUstory,  it  deecribed  above,  ch.  iv.  §  16,  p.  86,  and  again 
in  the  next  volume,  eb.  it  3  61 ;  and  details  from  it  are  given  in  Vol.  IX.  pp.  319, 
375.     He  reigned  1343-1354] 

'  [See  Vol.  IX.  p.  297,  where  the  "ex^ninte"  adjustment  of  the  workmanihip 
of  the  figures  to  their  diitanoe  from  the  eye  la  dwelt  upon.] 

'  [The  ''Judgment  of  Solomon"  ia  by  two  Tuscan  sculptors,  Pietro  di  Nieolo  of 
Florence  and  Giovanni  di  Martino  of  Fieeole — the  same  who  wrought  the  tomb  of  the 
Doge  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  deeoribed  in  the  preceding  volume,  p.  48.  The  date  is  thus 
early  Renaissance.] 
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Tobias  follows  at  his  feet,  and  he  bears  in  his  hand  a  sere 
with  this  inscription : 

EFICE  Q 
SOFRE 
TCR  AFA 
EL  REVE 
RENDE 
QUIETC 

i.e.,  Effiee  (quseso?)  fretum,  Raphael  reverende,  quietum 
I  could  not  decipher  the  inscription  on  the  scroll  bome  1 
the  angel  Michael ;  ^  and  the  figure  of  Gabriel,  which  is  1 
much  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  Renaissance  portic 
of  the  palace,  has  only  in  its  hand  the  Annunciation  lily. 

§  48.  Such  are  the  subjects  of  the  main  sculptures  dec 
rating  the  angles  of  tlie  palace;  notable,  observe,  for  the 
simple  expression  of  two  feelings,  the  consciousness  of  hunu 
frailty,  and  the  dependence  upon  Divine  guidance  and  pt 
tection:  this  being,  of  course,  the  general  purpose  of  tl 
introduction  of  the  figures  of  the  angels;  and,  I  imagin 
intended  to  be  more  particularly  conveyed  by  the  mamK 
in  which  the  small  figure  of  Tobias  follows  the  steps  i 

*  "  Oh,  Venerable  Raphael,  make  thou  the  gulf  calm,  we  beseech  thee 
The  peculiar  office  of  the  angel  Raphael  is,  in  general,  according  to  traditio 
the  restraining  the  harmful  influences  of  evil  spirits.  Sir  Charles  Eastlal 
told  me,  that  sometimes  in  this  office  he  is  represented  bearing  the  gall  of  tl 
fish  caught  by  Tobias ;  and  reminded  me  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  tl 
Venetians  respecting  the  raising  of  storms  by  fiends,  as  embodied  in  the  wei 
known  tale  of  the  Fisherman  and  St.  Mark's  ring.^ 

^  [A  not©  added  in  the  revised  (1B84)  issue  of  the  "Travellers'  Edition  '*  says  : — 
"It  \vi\»,  however,  lately  (1884)  read  by  a  correspondent,  thus: — *  En 
bonus  ti»^o,  malorum  crimina  purgo.' " 
This  reading  w«is  in  fact  supplied  by  Ruskin  in  Fortt  Clarigera,  Letter  78  (1877),  whe 
he  describes  tlie  sculpture  more  fully,  discussing  also  and  translating  the  inscriptioi 
"  With  my  sword  I  guard  the  good,  and  purge  tlie  crimes  of  the  evil.  '1 

'  [For  this  tale,  see  above,  p.  7^  n.  'Hie  story  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel  (from  tl 
Book  of  Tobit)  was  a  favourite  one  witli  the  mediieval  painters  (see  Fort  Clamper 
Letter  74,  for  Ruskin's  account  of  it) ;  Raphael  carrying  a  small  box  for  the  gi 
of  the  fish  (Tobit,  vi.  4)  may  be  seeu  in  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Florentine  Scho 
in  the  National  (vallery.  No.  78L  Ruskin  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Churl 
Eastlake  in  1850 ;  see  Joumalu  and  Correspondence  qf  Lady  Eastlake,  vol.  i.  p.  252.] 
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Raphael,  just  touching  the  hem  of  his  garment.  We  have 
next  to  examine  the  course  of  divinity  and  of  natural  history 
embodied  by  the  old  sculptor  in  the  great  series  of  capitals 
which  support  the  lower  arcade  of  the  palace;  and  which, 
being  at  a  height  of  little  more  than  eight  feet  above  the 
eye,  might  be  read,  like  the  pages  of  a  book,  by  those  (the 
noblest  men  in  Venice)  who  habitually  walked  beneath  the 
shadow  of  this  great  arcade  at  the  time  of  their  first  meeting 
each  other  for  morning  converse.^ 

§  44.  The  principal  sculptures  of  the  capitals  consist  of 
personifications  of  tiie  Virtues  and  Vices,  the  favourite  sub- 
jects of  decorative  art,  at  this  period,  in  all  the  cities  of 
Italy ;  and  there  is  so  much  that  is  significant  in  the  various 
modes  of  their  distinction  and  general  representation,  more 
especiaQy  with  reference  to  their  occurrence  as  expressions 
of  praise  to  the  dead  in  sepulchral  architecture,  hereafter 
to  be  examined,  that  I  believe  the  reader  may  both  happily 
and  profitably  rest  for  a  little  while  beneath  the  first  vault 
of  the  arcade,  to  review  the  manner  in  which  these  symbols 
of  the  virtues  were  first  invented  by  the  Christian  imagina- 
tion, and  the  evidence  they  generally  furnish  of  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  in  those  by  whom  they  were  recognised. 

§  45.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  there  was  little 
care  taken  to  anal3rze  character.  One  momentous  question 
was  heard  over  the  whole  world, — ^Dost  thou  believe  in  the 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart?*  There  was  but  one  division 
among  men, — ^the  great  unatoneable  division  between  the 
disciple  and  adversary.  The  love  of  Christ  was  all,  and  in 
aU;«  and  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  their  memory  of 
His  person  and  teaching,  men  imderstood  the  infimty  of 
the  requirements  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  alone  could  be  fulfilled.  The  early  Christians  felt 
that  virtue,  like  sin,  was  a  subtle  universal  thing,  entering 
into  every  act  and   thought,    appearing    outwardly   in   ten 

^  (The  ''Tmfdknr  Bditton"  omiti  §§  44-64  inoluaire.] 

>  [8m  Aeti  YiiL  87.1 
•  [rBliiiim  ML  IL] 
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thousand  diverse  ways,  diverse  according  to  the  separate 
framework  of  every  heart  in  which  it  dwelt;  but  one  and 
the  same  always  in  its  proceeding  from  the  love  of  Gk)d,  as 
sin  is  one  and  the  same  in  proceeding  from  hatred  of  Gk>d. 
And  in  their  pure,  early,  and  practical  piety,  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  need  for  codes  of  morality,  or  systems  of 
metaphysics.  Their  virtue  comprehended  everything,  entered 
into  everything;  it  was  too  vast  and  too  spiritual,  to  be 
defined;  but  there  was  no  need  of  its  definition.  For 
through  faith,  working  by  love,^  they  knew  that  all  human 
excellence  would  be  developed  in  due  order;  but  that, 
without  faith,  neither  reason  could  define,  nor  efibrt  reach, 
the  lowest  phase  of  Christian  virtue.  And  therefore,  when 
any  of  the  Apostles  have  occasion  to  describe  or  enu- 
merate any  forms  of  vice  or  virtue  by  name,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  system  in  their  words.  They  used  them 
hurriedly  and  energetically,  heaping  the  thoughts  one  upon 
another,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  fill  the  reader's  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  infinity  both  of  crime  and  of  righteous- 
ness. Hear  St.  Paul  describe  sin:  "Being  filled  with  all 
imrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  mali- 
ciousness; full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity; 
whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  with- 
out understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affec- 
tion, implacable,  unmerciful."^  There  is  evidently  here  an 
intense  feeling  of  the  universality  of  sin ;  and  in  order  to 
express  it,  the  Apostle  hurries  his  words  confusedly  together, 
little  caring  about  their  order,  as  knowing  all  the  vices  to  be 
indissolubly  connected  one  with  another.  It  would  be  utterly 
vain  to  endeavour  to  arrange  his  expressions  as  if  they  had 
been  intended  for  the  ground  of  any  system,  or  to  give  any 
philosophical  definition    of  the    vices.*     So    also    hear    him 

*  In  the  original,  the  succession  of  the  words  is  evidently  suggested  partly 
by  similarity  of  sound ;  and  the  sentence  is  made  weighty  by  an  alliteration 

^  [Galatians  v.  6.] 
*  [Romans  L29-;31.] 
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speaking  of  virtue :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Let  your  modera- 
tion be  known  unto  all  men.  Be  careftd  for  nothing,  but  in 
everything  let  your  requests  be  made  known  imto  God ;  and 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  ^  Observe, 
he  gives  up  all  attempt  at  definition  ;  he  leaves  the  definition 
to  every  man's  heart,  though  he  writes  so  as  to  mark  the 
overflowing  fulness  of  his  own  vision  of  virtue.  And  so  it  is 
in  all  writings  of  the  Apostles ;  their  manner  of  exhortation, 
and  the  kind  of  conduct  they  press,  vary  according  to  the 
persons  they  address,  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment  at  which 
they  write,  and  never  show  any  attempt  at  logical  precision* 
And,  although  the  words  of  their  Master  are  not  thus  irregu- 
larly uttered,  but  are  weighed  like  fine  gold,  yet,  even  in 
His  teaching,  there  is  no  detailed  or  organized  system  of 
morality ;  but  the  command  only  of  that  faith  and  love  which 
were  to  embrace  the  whole  being  of  man:  "On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."^  Here 
and  there  an  incidental  warning  against  this  or  that  more 
dangerous  form  of  vice  or  error,  **  Take  heed  and  beware  of 
covetousness,"  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees ; "  here 
and  there  a  plain  example  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  love, 
as  in  the  parables  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal,  and  His 
own  perpetual  example:  these  were  the  elements  of  Christ's 
constant  teaching;  for  the  Beatitudes,  which  are  the  only 
approximation  to  anything  like  a  systematic  statement,  belong 
to  different  conditions  and  characters  of  individual  men,  not 

which  is  quite  lost  in  our  trmnslation ;  *  but  the  very  allowance  of  influence  to 
these  minor  considerations  is  a  proof  how  little  any  metaphysical  order  or 
system  was  considered  necessary  in  the  statement. 


^  rPhilippians  iv.  4-8.1 

'  [Matthew  zzii.  40.  The  foUowing  references  in  this  section  are  Matthew  xvi  6 ; 
Luke  xii.  1,  15 ;  Mark  viii.  16 ;  Luke  z.  20,  zv.  11 ;  and  Matthew  t.  3-11 ;  1  Corin- 
thians X.  4^  i.  30.] 

'  [n€n\rip»ftivovs  wAajf  (idticif  wopvtuf^  tromfpi^  wkwptfiof  koki^'  ii^vrovt  ^Bwov^ 
<f>6pov  .  .  .  dovWrovff,  davifOirmnf  aar6pyovtt  &fnrMwt,  .  .  .  J 
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to  abstract  virtues.  And  all  early  Christians  taught  in  the 
same  manner.  They  never  cared  to  expound  the  nature  of 
this  or  that  virtue ;  for  they  knew  that  the  believer  who  had 
Christ  had  all.  Did  he  need  fortitude  ?  Christ  was  his  rock : 
Equity?  Christ  was  his  righteousness:  Holiness?  Christ  was 
his  sanctification :  Liberty  ?  Christ  was  his  redemption  :  Tem- 
perance? Christ  was  his  ruler:  Wisdom?  Christ  was  his 
light :  Truthfulness  ?  Christ  was  the  truth :  Charity  ?  Christ 
was  love. 

§  46.  Now,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  Christian  religion 
became  less  vital,  and  as  the  various  corruptions  which  time 
and  Satan  brought  into  it  were  able  to  manifest  themselves^ 
the  person  and  offices  of  Christ  were  less  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
virtues  of  Christians  more.  The  Life  of  the  Believer  became 
in  some  degree  separated  from  the  Life  of  Christ;  and  his 
virtue,  instead  of  being  a  stream  flowing  forth  from  the  throne 
of  God,  and  descending  upon  the  earth,  began  to  be  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  pyramid  upon  earth,  which  he  had  to 
build  up,  step  by  step,  that  from  the  top  of  it  he  might  reach 
the  Heavens.  It  was  not  possible  to  measure  the  waves  of 
the  water  of  life,  but  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  measure  the 
bricks  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  gradually,  as  the  thoughts 
of  men  were  withdrawn  from  their  Redeemer,  and  fixed  upon 
themselves,  the  virtues  began  to  be  squared,  and  counted,  and 
classified,  and  put  into  separate  heaps  of  firsts  and  seconds ; 
some  things  being  virtuous  cardinally,  and  other  things 
virtuous  only  north-north-west.  It  is  very  curious  to  put  in 
close  juxtaposition  the  words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  touching  sanctification. 
For  instance,  hear  first  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians :  "  The 
very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  he  that 
calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it."^  And  then  the  following 
part  of  a  prayer  which  I  translate  from  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 

^  [1  Thessalonians  v.  23.] 
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century:  "May  He  (the  Holy  Spirit)  govern  the  Five 
Senses  of  my  body ;  may  He  cause  me  to  embrace  the  Seven 
Works  of  Mercy,  and  firmly  to  believe  and  observe  the 
Twelve  Articles  of  the  Faith  and  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
the  Law,  and  defend  me  firom  the  Seven  Mortal  Sins,  even  to 
the  end." 

§  47.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  quaint  passage  is  generally 
characteristic  of  the  devotion  of  the  fifteenth  century:  the 
very  prayer  out  of  which  it  is  taken  is  in  other  parts  exceed- 
ingly beautiful :  *  but  the  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  tendency  of  the  later  Romish  Church,  more  especially  in 
its  most  corrupt  condition,  just  before  the  Reformation,  to 
throw  all  religion  into  forms  and  ciphers ;  which  tendency,  as 
it  affected  Christian  ethics,  was  confirmed  by  the  Renaissance 
enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  firom  whom 

*  It  occurs  in  a  prayer  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, ''  That  He 
may  keep  my  soul,  and  direct  my  way ;  compose  my  bearing,  and  form  my 
thoughts  in  holiness;  may  He  govern  my  body,  and  protect  my  mind; 
strengthen  me  in  action,  approve  my  vows,  and  accomplish  my  desires ;  cause 
me  to  lead  an  honest  and  honourable  life,  and  give  me  good  hope,  charity 
and  chastity,  humility  and  patience :  may  He  govern  the  Five  Senses  of  my 
body,"  etc.  The  following  prayer  is  also  very  characteristic  of  this  period. 
It  opens  with  a  beautiful  address  to  Christ  upon  the  cross;  then  proceeds 
thus :  "  Grant  to  us,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  this  day  and  ever,  the  use 
of  penitence,  of  abstinence,  of  humility,  and  chastity;  and  grant  to  us 
light,  judgment,  understanding,  and  true  knowledge,  even  to  the  end." 
One  thing  I  note  in  comparing  old  prayers  with  modem  ones,  that  how- 
ever quaint,  or  however  erring,  they  are  always  tenfold  more  condensed, 
comprehensive,  and  to  their  purpose,  whatever  that  may  be.  There  is  no 
dilution  in  them,  no  vain  or  monotonous  phraseology.  They  ask  for  what  is 
desired  plainly  and  earnestly,  and  never  could  be  shortened  by  a  syllable. 
The  folloMring  series  of  ejaculations  are  deep  in  spirituality,  and  curiously 
to  our  present  purpose  in  the  philological  quaintness  of  being  built  upon 
prepositions : — 

"  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  sancta  cruce  tua  apud  me  sis,  ut  me  defendas. 
Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  veneranda  cruce  tua  post  me  sis,  ut  me  gubemes. 
Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  benedicta  cruce  tua  intra  me  sis,  ut  me  reficeas. 
Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  benedicta  cruce  tua  circa  me  sis,  ut  me  conserves. 
Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  gloriosa  cruce  tua  ante  me  sis,  ut  me  deduces. 
Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  laudanda  cruce  tua  super  me  sis,  ut  benedicas. 
Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  nuigni6ca  cruce  tua  in  me  sis,  ut  me  ad  regnum 
tuum  perducas,  per  D.  N.  J.  C    Amen." 
X.  2  a 
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the  code  of  the  fifteenth  century  virtues  was  borrowed,  and 
whose  authority  was  then  infinitely  more  revered  by  all 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church  than  that  either  of  St.  Paul  or 
St.  Peter. 

§  48.  Although,  however,  this  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
Christian  mind  was  most  distinctly  manifested  when  the 
revival  of  literature  rendered  the  works  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers the  leading  study  of  all  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
period,  it  had  been,  as  I  said  before,  taking  place  gradually 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is,  as  &r  as  I  know,  that  root  <^ 
the  Renaissance  poison-tree,  which,  of  all  others,  is  deepest 
struck ;  showing  itself  in  various  measures  through  the  writings 
of  all  the  Fathers,  of  course  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
respect  which  they  paid  to  classical  authors,  especially  to 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  The  mode  in  which  the  pestilent 
study  of  that  literature  affected  them  may  be  well  illustrated 
by  the  examination  of  a  single  passage  from  the  works  of 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  St.  Ambrose,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  passage  was  then  amplified  and  formulized^  by 
later  writers.* 

§  49.  Plato,  indeed,  studied  alone,  would  have  done  no 
one  any  harm.  He  is  profoundly  spiritual  and  capacious '  in 
all  his  views,  and  embraces  the  small  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  Cicero,  as  the  solar  system  does  the  Earth.  He  seems 
to  me  especially  remarkable  for  the  sense  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian virtue  of  Holiness,  or  sanctification ;  and  for  the  sense 
of  the  presence  of  the  Deity  in  all  things,  great  or  small, 
which  always  runs  in  a  solemn  under-current  beneath  his 
exquisite  playfulness  and  irony;  while  all  the  merely  moral 
virtues  may  be  found  in  his  writings  defined  in  the  most 
noble  manner,  as  a  great  painter  defines  his  figures,  without 

^  [In  the  MS.  *'  formalized^"  but  as  ed.  1  reads  "  formalized  "  Ruskin  presumably 
altered  the  word  in  revising  :  see  note  on  §  61  below.] 

«  rSee  below,  §§  61  w?^.] 

^  [Ruskin  wrote  '^capacious,"  which  is  the  reading  in  eds.  1  and  2.  But  some 
copies  of  ed.  3  misprinted  ''capricious/'  and  this  error  has  been  repeated  in  ed.  4 
and  all  subsequent  issues.  For  the  ''  exquisite  playfulness^'  of  Phito,  see  again  in  the 
next  volume,  ch.  iii.  §  26,  and  for  Ruskin's  study  of  Plato  generally,  see  VoL  L  p.  494  n. 
For  his  views  on  Aristotle,  see  below,  §  61.] 
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outlines.  But  the  imperfect  scholarship  of  later  ages  seems 
to  have  gone  to  Plato,  only  to  find  in  him  the  system  of 
Cicero ;  ^  which  indeed  was  very  definitely  expressed  by  him. 
For  it  having  been  quickly  felt  by  all  men  who  strove,  un- 
helped  by  Christian  faith,  to  enter  at  the  strait  gate  into  the 
paths  of  virtue,  that  there  were  four  characters  of  mind  which 
were  protective  or  preservative  of  all  that  was  best  in  man, 
namely.  Prudence,  Justice,  Courage,  and  Temperance,*  these 
were  afterwards,  with  most  illogical  inaccuracy,  called  cardinal 
virtues^  Prudence  being  evidently  no  virtue,  but  an  intellectual 
gift:  but  this  inaccuracy  arose  partly  from  the  ambiguous 
sense  of  the  Latin  word  "virtutes,"  which  sometimes,  in 
mediaeval  language,  signifies  virtues,  sometimes  powers  (being 
occasionally  used  in  the  Vulgate  for  the  word  "hosts,*'  as 
in  Psalm  ciii.  21,  cxlviii.  2,  etc.,  while  "  fortitudines "  and 
"  exercitus  "  are  used  for  the  same  word  in  other  places),  so 
that  prudence  might  properly  be  styled  a  power,  though  not 
properly  a  virtue ;  and  pajily  from  the  confusion  of  Prudence 
with  Heavenly  Wisdom.  The  real  rank  of  these  four  virtues, 
if  so  they  are  to  be  called,  is  however  properly  expressed  by 
the  term  "  cardinal"  •  They  are  virtues  of  the  compass,  those 
by  which  aU  others  are  directed  and  strengthened;  they  are 
not  the  greatest  virtues,  but  the  restraining  or  modifying 
virtues,  thus  Prudence  restrains  zeal,  Justice  restrains  mercy. 
Fortitude  and  Temperance  guide  the  entire  system  of  the 
passions ;  and,  thus  understood,  these  virtues  properly  assumed 
their  peculiar  leading  or  guiding  position  in  l^e  system  of 
Christian  ethics.  But  in  Pagan  ethics,  they  were  not  only 
guiding,  but  comprehensive.  They  meant  a  great  deal  more 
on  the  lips  of  the  ancients  than  they  now  express  to  the 

*  This  arrangement  of  the  cardinal  virtues  is  said  to  have  been  first 
made  by  Archjrtas.  See  D'Ancarville's  illustration  of  the  three  figures  of 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Charity,  in  Selvatico's  ''Cappellina  degli  Scrovegni," 
Padua,  1836. 


^  [See  the  De  QficHs,  i.  §§  20  9eq.,  for  Justice;  §^  61  seq.  for  Fortitude;  and 
§§  93  9eq.  for  Temperance.] 
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Christian  mind.^  Cicero's  justice  includes  charity,  beneficenct 
and  benignity,  truth,  and  faith  in  the  sense  of  trustworthinesi 
His  fortitude  includes  courage,  self-command,  the  scorn  c 
fortune  and  of  all  temporary  feUcities.  His  temperanc 
includes  courtesy  and  modesty.  So  also,  in  Plato,  these  fou 
virtues  constitute  the  sum  of  education.  I  do  not  remembe 
any  more  simple  or  perfect  expression  of  the  idea,  than  ii 
the  account  given  by  Socrates,  in  the  ^^  Alcibiades  I.,"  of  th 
education  of  the  Persian  kings,  for  whom,  in  their  youtt 
there  are  chosen,  he  says,  four  tutors  from  among  the  Persia] 
nobles;  namely,  the  Wisest,  the  most  Just,  the  mos 
Temperate,  and  the  most  Brave  of  them.  Then  each  has 
distinct  duty:  "The  Wisest  teaches  the  young  king  th 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  duties  of  a  king ; "  (somethin] 
more  here,  observe,  than  our  "  Prudence ! ") ;  "  the  most  Jus 
teaches  him  to  speak  all  truth,  and  to  act  out  all  trutl 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life;  the  most  Temperat 
teaches  him  to  allow  no  pleasure  to  have  the  mastery  c 
him,  so  that  he  may  be  truly  free,  and  indeed  a  king 
and  the  most  Brave  makes  him  fearless  of  aU  things 
showing  him  that  the  moment  he  fears  anything,  he  be 
comes  a  slave."* 

§  50.  All  this  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  so  far  as  it  reaches 
but  the  Christian  divines  were  grievously  led  astray  by  thei 
endeavours  to  reconcile  this  system  with  the  nobler  law  o 
love.  At  first,  as  in  the  passage  I  am  just  going  to  quot 
from  St  Ambrose,  they  tried  to  graft  tiie  Christian  systen 
on  the  four  branches  of  the  Pagan  one ;  but  finding  that  th( 
tree  would  not  grow,  they  planted  the  Pagan  and  Christiai 
f  branches  side  by  side ;  adding  to  the  four  cardinal  virtues  tb 

I  three   called   by  the  schoolmen  theological,   namely.   Faith 

.  Hope,  and  Charity ;  the  one  series  considered  as  attainable  b] 

^  [Raskin  in  re-reading  this  chapter  in  later  times  was  not  satisfied  with  thi 
§  49;  he  has  written^  in  his  own  copy^  against  the  page  ending  at  this  point  *^ml 
wrong."] 

*  [Alcibiadeg  L,  122.  Ruskin  himself  tried  to  influence  the  education  of  pdncei 
See  his  conversations^  cited  above,  p.  xxxiii.^  with  one  of  his  present  Majesty's  tuton 
and^  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition^  a  lonff  letter  to  another.  Upon  the  late  Duk 
of  Albany  Ruskin's  influence  was  considerable^  as  will  also  appear  in  a  later  volume.] 
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the  Heathen,  but  the  other  by  the  Christian  only.     Thus 
Virgil  to  Sordello : 


€t 


Loco  e  laggiii,  non  tristo  da  martiri 
Ma  di  tenebre  solo,  ove  i  lament! 
Non  suonan  come  goai,  ma  son  sospiri : 


Quivi  sto  io,  con  quel  che  le  tre  sante 
Virtii  non  si  vestiro,  e  senza  vizio 
Conobber  V  altre,  e  seguir,  tutte  quante. 


>• 


''There  I  with  those  abide 

Who  the  Three  Holy  Virtues  put  not  on, 
But  understood  the  rest,  and  without  blame 
Followed  them  all." 

— Cary.i 

§  51.  This  arrangement  of  the  virtues  was,  however,  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  confusion  and  error:  in  the  first  place, 
because  Faith  is  classed  with  its  own  firuits, — ^the  gift  of  God, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  virtues,  classed  simply  as  one  of 
them ;  in  the  second,  because  the  words  used  by  the  ancients 
to  express  the  several  virtues  had  always  a  different  meaning 
from  the  same  expressions  in  the  Bible,  sometimes  a  more 
extended,  sometimes  a  more  limited  one.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  the  confusion  which  must  have  been  introduced  into 
the  ideas  of  a  student  who  read  St.  Paul  and  Aristotle  alter- 
nately; considering  that  the  word  which  the  Greek  writer 
uses  for  Justice,  means,  with  St  Paul,  Righteousness.*  And 
lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  mischief  produced  in 
former  days,  as  well  as  in  otir  own,  by  the  mere  habit  of 

^  \Purgatorw,  vii.  28-36.  In  the  first  draft  Ruskin  again  praised  the  tranelation 
(see  above,  p.  307) :  '^  Caiy's  translation  is  very  true  and  beautifuL"  The  translation 
of  the  three  lines  first  quoted  is : — 

*'  There  is  a  place 
There  underneath,  not  made  by  torments  sad. 
But  bv  dim  shades  alone ;  where  mourning's  voice 
Sounds  not  of  anguish  sharp,  but  breathes  in  sighs."] 

^  IPiKowavvri,  Plato's  Justice,  is  regarded  by  St  Paul  as  the  supreme  aim  and  crown 
of  the  Christian  life;  thus  in  2  Timothy  iv.  8  :  6  rrfi  hmauHnnfm  ari<Pa$>os  ("m  crown 
of  righteousness  "),  and  in  Romans  iv.  3 :  "  Abraham  believed  uod  and  it  was  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness"  (dueoioflriSrip).] 
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reading'  Aristotle,  whose  syston.  is  so  fiilse.  so  forced^  and  9 
eoQl^iaed,  that  the  study  of  it  st  oar  unirenities  is  quit 
enough  to  occasion  the  utter  want  of  accrxRite  hafaits  o 
tfaov^t*  which  so  ofbai  disgraces  men  otherwise  iweO 
educated.^  In  a  word.  Aristotle  mistakes  the  Ptodence  o 
Temperance  which  most  regulate  the  operation  of  the  virtues 
for  the  essence  of  the  ^irtnes  themsehres;  and  striving  ti 
show  that  all  Tirtnes  are  means  between  two  opposite  vices 
torments  his  wrt  to  discover  and  distinguish  as  many  pairs  o 
vices  as  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  system^  no 
disda'ning  to  employ  sophistry  where  invention  fiuls  him. 

And,  indeed.*  the  study  of  dassical  literature,  in  general 
not  onlv  fostered  in  the  Christian  writers  the  unfortunat 
love  of  systematizing,  which  gradually  d^en»ated  into  ever 
species  cf  contemptible  formulism/  but  it  accustcMned  ther 
to  work  out  their  systems  by  the  help  ctf  any  logical  quibUi 
or  verbal  subtletv,  whidi  could  be  made  available  for  thd 


^  [T»  MMBe  in^airin  from  hm  fiUhcr  aboat  tku   paiyige,   Raskin   replied   i 

**Uk  Sepitm^er  [1853].—.  .  .  Too  wtk  vhcD  I  began  to  raspect  Aristotii 
Wbcn  1  VM  at  Oxford  1  read  him  finty  and  liked  the  study  so  mnch  tbi 
it  was  the  oolj  book  I  took  ap  thoroiurhlT,  and  had  1  cone  ap  for  honour 
mj  principal  soocem,  if  anj,  would  have  wen  in  my  philoaophy,  as  Gordo 
will  tell  you.  I  once  knew  nearly  the  half  of  Aristotle's  Etkic4  word  fo 
word^  by  heart,  and  deliberately  set  m]rself  to  learn  the  whole  but  gave  i 
r  up,  finding  the  difficulty  increase  in  proportion   to  the  quantity  1   knew 

^  1  saw  there  were  some  flaws  in  the  thine  then,  and  marked  one  or  two,  bu 

f  did  not  see  the  fallacy  of  the  tyttem.     \>  hen,  however^  1  began  the  Rhetoric 

1  thought  it  so  weak  and  foolish  that  1  began  to  suspect  the  Ethics,     The; 
»  were^  I  thick,  the  only  Greek  book  1  carri^  with  me  on  our  long  joume; 

^  to  Italy  [1846-1841],  when  I  took  in  hand  to  write  a  new  system  of  ethic 

in  the  form  of  a  corrected  and  amplified  Aristotle.     After  doing  three  o: 
four  chapters,  at  Naples,  1  got  puzzled,  and  out  of  my  depth,  and  afte: 
getting  ill  again  at  Albano,  1  threw  the  thing  aside,  and  from  that  time  U 
)  this  1  hare  hardly  read  an\'thing  [on  philosophy]  but  Plato  and  Bacon,  wh< 

gradually  drew  me  into  clear  water  and  into  my  depth  again,  and  at  las 
showed  me  that  the  ethics  were  a  mere  bog  of  glittering  mud,  which  £ic 
^  I  mean  to  prove  and  maintain.     1  have  the  chapters  still,  written  at  Kaples 

f  and  quantities  of  abstracts  of  the  Ethics,  which  will  serve  me  convenientl; 

«  for  reference." 

For   Ruskin's  opinion  of  Aristotle,  see  also  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxv.  n.,  419,  and  Moden 
Paintcn,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  3.] 
i-  '  [Here,  again,  Kuskin  was  not  in  after  years  sure  of  this  section.     Against  th< 

paragraph  '*  And,  indeed  .  .  .  ,"  he  wrote  in  his  only  copy  "  Examine."] 

'  [Here,  again,  the  MS.  has  '*  formalism  "  (c/*.  above,  J^  48)  but  ed.  1  "  formulism,' 
a  word  first  used  by  Carlyle  in  his  Heroes  (1840).] 
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purpose,  and  this  not  with  any  dishonest  intention,  but  in  a 
sincere  desire  to  arrange  their  ideas  in  systematical  groups, 
while  yet  their  powers  of  thought  were  not  accurate  enough, 
nor  their  common  sense  stem  enough,  to  detect  the  j&llacy, 
or  disdain  the  finesse,  by  which  these  arrangements  were 
frequently  accomplished. 

§  52.  Thus  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  commentary  on  Luke  vi. 
20,  is  resolved  to  transform  the  four  Beatitudes  there  described 
into  rewards  of  the  four  cardinal  Virtues,  and  sets  himself  thus 
ingeniously  to  the  task : 

"*Ble^ed  be  ye   poor.'      Here   you   have   Temperance. 

*  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now.'  He  who  hungers,  pities 
those  who  are  an-hungered ;  in  pitying,  he  gives  to  them,  and 
in  giving  he  becomes  just  (largiendo  fit  Justus).  *  Blessed  are 
ye  that  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh.'  Here  you  have 
Prudence,  whose  part  it  is  to  weep,  so  far  as  present  things 
are  concerned,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  eternal 

*  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you.'  Here  you  have 
Fortitude." 

§  58.  As  a  preparation  for  this  profitable  exercise  of  wit, 
we  have  also  a  reconciliation  of  the  Beatitudes  as  stated  by 
St.  Matthew,  with  those  of  St.  Luke,  on  the  ground  that  "  in 
those  eight  are  these  four,  and  in  these  four  are  those  eight ; " 
with  sundry  remarks  on  the  m3rstical  value  of  the  number 
eight,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader.  With  St 
Ambrose,  however,  this  puerile  systematization  is  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  a  very  forcible  and  truthful  exposition  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  Christian  life.  But  the  classification  he  employs 
furnishes  ground  for  fsurther  subtleties  to  future  divines ;  and 
in  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  I  fibad  some  expressions  in 
this  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  and  in  the  treatise  on  the 
duties  of  bishops,  amplified  into  a  treatise  on  the  **  Steps  of 
the  Virtues:  by  which  every  one  who  perseveres  may,  by  a 
straight  path,  attain  to  the  heavenly  country  of  the  Angels." 
C'  Liber  de  Gradibus  Virtutum :  quibus  ad  patriam  angelorum 
supemam  itinere  recto  aseenditur  ab  omni  perseverante.") 
These  Steps  are  thirty  in  number  (one  expressly  for  each  day 
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of  the  month),  and  the  curious  mode  of  their  associaticMi 
renders  the  Ust  well  worth  quoting : — 


554.  Primus 

gradns  est 

Fides  recta. 

Unerring  fiuth. 

Secondus,, 

Spes  fimia. 

Firm  hope. 

Tertiat 

99 

Caritas  perfecta. 

Perfect  eharitj. 

4. 

99 

Patientia  vera. 

Tme  patience. 

5. 

79 

Hamilitas  sancta. 

H0I7  humility. 

6. 

M 

Mansoetudo. 

Meekness. 

7. 

99 

Intelligentia. 

Understanding. 

8. 

>» 

Companctio  cordis. 

Contrition  of  heart. 

9. 

99 

Oratio. 

Piraycr. 

10. 

»» 

Confessio  pura. 

Pure  confession. 

11. 

99 

Penitentia  digna. 

Fitting  penance.* 

12. 

99 

Abstinentia. 

Abstinence  (fiwting). 

IS. 

99 

Timor  Del 

Fear  of  God. 

14. 

99 

Virginitas. 

Virginity. 

15. 

99 

Justida. 

Justice. 

16. 

*9 

Misencordia. 

Mercy. 

17. 

99 

Elemosina. 

Almsgiving. 

18. 

99 

Hospitalitas. 

Hospitality. 

19. 

99 

Honor  parentum. 

Honouring  of  parents. 

20. 

99 

Silenciom. 

Silence. 

21. 

99 

Consilium  bonum. 

Good  counseL 

22. 

99 

Judicium  rectum. 

Right  judgment. 

23. 

99 

Exemplum  bonum. 

Good  example. 

24. 

91 

Visitatio  infirmorum. 

VisiUtion  of  the  sick. 

25. 

99 

Frequentatio  sanctorum. 

Companying  with  saints. 

26. 

99 

Oblatio  justa. 

Just  oblations. 

27. 

99 

Decimas  Deo  solvere. 

Paying  tithes  to  God. 

28. 

99 

Sapientia. 

Wisdom. 

29. 

99 

Voluntas  bona. 

Goodwill. 

30. 

99 

Perseverantia. 

Perseverance. 

§  55.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  general  idea  of  Christian 
virtue  embodied  in  this  list  is  true,  exalted,  and  beautiftil; 
the  points  of  weakness  being  the  confusion  of  duties  with 
virtues,  and  the  vain  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  various 
offices  of  charity  as  so  many  separate  virtues ;  more  frequently 
arranged   as  seven  distinct  works  of  mercy.     This  general 


*  Or  penitence :  but  I  rather  think  this  is  understood  only  in  Compunctio 
^cordis. 
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tendency  to  a  morbid  accuracy  of  classification  was  associated, 
in  later  times,  with  another  very  important  element  of  the 
Renaissance  mind,  the  love  of  personification ;  which  appears 
to  have  reached  its  greatest  vigour  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  expressed  to  all  future  ages,  in  a 
consummate  manner,  in  the  poem  of  Spenser.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  personification  is,  in  some  sort,  the  reverse  of 
S3mribolism,  and  is  far  less  noble.  ^  Symbolism  is  the  setting 
forth  of  a  great  truth  by  an  imperfect  and  inferior  sign  (as, 
for  instance,  of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  by  the  form  of 
the  phoenix) ;  and  it  is  almost  always  employed  by  men  in 
their  most  serious  moods  of  faith,  rarely  in  recreation.  Men 
who  use  S3rmbolism  forcibly  are  almost  always  true  believers 
in  what  they  S3mribolize.  But  personification  is  the  bestowing 
of  a  human  or  living  form  upon  an  abstract  idea :  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  mere  recreation  of  the  fancy,  and  is  apt  to 
disturb  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  thing  personified.  Thus 
symbolism  constituted  the  entire  system  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation :  it  occurs  in  every  word  of  Christ's  teachmg ;  it 
attaches  perpetual  mystery  to  the  last  and  most  solemn  act 
of  His  life.  But  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
personification  in  any  of  His  words.  And  as  we  watch, 
thenceforward,  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  the 
declension  of  its  faith  exactly  marked  by  the  abandonment 
of  symbolism,*  and  the  profiise  emplojrment  of  personifica- 
tion,— even  to  such  an  extent  that  the  virtues  came,  at  last, 
to  be  confused  with  the  saints;  and  we  find  in  the  later 
Litanies,  St  Faith,  St.  Hope,  St.  Charity,  and  St  Chastity, 
invoked  immediately  after  St  Clara  and  St.  Bridget. 

§  56.  Nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  its  early  and  earnest 
masters,  in  whom  fancy  could  not  overthrow  the  founda- 
tions of  faith,  personification  is  often  thoroughly  noble  and 

*  The  transformation  of  a  symbol  into  a  reality,  observe,  as  in  transub- 
stantiation,  is  as  much  an  abandonment  of  symbolism  as  the  forgetfulness 
of  symbolic  meaning  altogether. 

^  [On  this  distinction,  tee  also  C.  T.  Newton  in  Apnendix  21,  Vol  IX  p.  461 ;  and 
on  the  subject  of  symholism,  see  in  the  next  Tolome,  eh.  iiL  §§  ^,  64 ;  ch.  ir.  §  10.] 
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lovely ;  the  earlier  conditions  of  it  being  just  as  much  moi 
spiritual  and  vital  than  the  later  ones,  as  the  still  earlic 
S3rmbolism  was  more  spiritual  than  they.  Compare,  f€xr  in 
stance,  Dante's  burning  Charity,  running  and  returning  a 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  G^, — 

''  So  ruddy,  that  her  form  had  scarce 
Been  known  within  a  furnace  of  clear  flame,"  ^ 

with  Reynolds'  Charity,  a  nurse  in  a  white  dress,  climbe 
upon  by  three  children.*  And  not  only  so,  but  the  numbe 
and  nature  of  the  virtues  differ  considerably  in  the  state 
ments  of  different  poets  and  painters,  according  to  thd 
own  views  of  religion,  or  to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  i 
in  mind  to  illustrate.  Giotto,  for  instance,  arranges  hi 
system  altogether  differently  at  Assisi,  where  he  is  settiiij 
forth  the  monkish  life,  and  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  where  h 
treats  of  that  of  mankind  in  general,  and  where,  therefore 
he  gives  only  the  so-called  theological  and  cardinal  virtues 
while,  at  Assisi,  the  three  principal  virtues  are  those  which  ar 
reported  to  have  appeared  in  vision  to  St.  Francis,  Chastit}! 
Obedience,  and  Poverty:  Chastity  being  attended  by  For 
titude.  Purity,  and  Penance;  Obedience  by  Prudence  ani 
Humility ;  Poverty  by  Hope  and  Charity.^  The  systems  van 
with  almost  every  writer,  and  in  almost  every  importan 
work  of  art  which  embodies  them,  being  more  or  less  spiritua 
according  to  the  power  of  intellect  by  which  they  were  con 
ceived.     The  most  noble  in  literature  are,  I  suppose,  thos< 

*  On  the  window  of  New  College,  Oxford.* 


*  [Purgatorio,  xxix.  112.  For  other  references  to  Dante's  Charity,  see  below,  §  82 
and  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  7.1 

^  [For  Giotto's  ''  Poverty  '  at  Assisi,  see  Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  4,  5 ;  for  his  frescoe 
in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Fors  Clavigera^  Letters  5  (where  '^  Hope "  is  the  frontispiece) 
7  ("Charity/*  frontispiece),  11  ('^Justice,"  frontispiece).  For  detailed  remarks  oi 
Giotto's  Virtues,  see  below — Prudence,  §  84 ;  Fortitude,  §  79 ;  Temperance,  §  80 
Justice,  §  83 ;  Faith,  §  78 ;  Hope,  §  85.  Illustrations  of  Giotto's  Virtues  at  Padui 
(other  than  those  ^ven  in  Fors)  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition  con 
taininfiT  Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua.] 

'  [For  the  window  in  the  ante-chapel  of  New  College  painted  from  the  design  o 
Reynolds,  see  The  Two  Paths,  Appendix  ii.] 
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of  Dante  and  Spenser :  and  with  these  we  may  compare  five 
of  the  most  interesting  series  in  the  early  art  of  Italy; 
namely,  those  of  Orcagna,  Giotto,  and  Simon  Memmi,  at 
Florence  and  Padua,  and  those  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,*  Of  course,  in  the  richest  of  these  series, 
the  vices  are  personified  together  with  the  virtues,  as  in  the 
Ducal  Palace;  and  by  the  form  or  name  of  opposed  vice, 
we  may  often  ascertain,  with  much  greater  accuracy  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  the  particular  idea  of  the 
contrary  virtue  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  painter.  Thus, 
when  opposed  to  Prudence,  or  Prudentia,  on  the  one  side, 
we  find  Folly,  or  Stultitia,  on  the  other,  it  shows  that  the 
virtue  understood  by  Prudence  is  not  the  mere  guiding  or 
cardinal  virtue,  but  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,*  opposed  to 
that  folly  which  hath  said  in  its  heart,  "  There  is  no  Gk)d ; " 
and  of  which  it  is  said,  "  The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin ; " 
and  again, ''  Such  as  be  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  Thy  sight/'  * 
This  folly  is  personified,  in  early  painting  and  illumination, 
by  a  half-naked  man,  greedily  eating  an  apple  or  other  firuit, 
and  brandishing  a  club ;  showing  that  sensuality  and  violence 
are  the  two  principal  characteristics  of  Foolishness,  and  lead 
into  atheism.  The  figure,  in  early  Psalters,  always  forms 
the  letter  D,  which  conunences  the  fifty-third  Psalm,  ^*  Diait 
insipiens" 

§  57.  In  reading  Dante,  this  mode  of  reasoning  from 
contraries  is  a  great  help,  for  his  philosophy  of  the  vices  is 
the  only  one  which  admits  of  classification ;  his  descriptions 
of  virtue,  while  they  include  the  ordinary  formal  divisions, 
are  far  too  profound  and  extended  to  be  brought  imder  de- 
finition. Every  line  of  the  Paradise  is  full  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  spiritual  expressions  of  Christian  truth;  and 
that  poem  is  only  less  read  than  the  **  Inferno,"  because  it 

*  Uniting  the  three  ideas  expressed  by  the  Greek  philosophers  under  the 
terms^  <f>p6vria'is,  <ro^Mi,  and  Iwum^/joi ;  and  part  of  the  idea  of  irm^>p(xrvvfj. 

1  lSe%  below,  §  63  n.] 

*  [Fnlma  ziv.  1 ;  Prorarbs  jodr.  9;  Piahns  r.  ft.] 
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requires  far  greater  attention,  and,  perhaps,  for  its  fiill  enjo} 
ment,  a  holier  heart 

§  58.  His   system   in  the   Inferno  is   briefly  this.     Th 

whole  nether  world  is  divided  into  seven  circles,  deep  withi 

deep,  in  each  of  which,  according  to  its  depth,  severer  pumst 

ment  is  inflicted.    These  seven  circles,  reckoning  them  dowi: 

^.  wards,  are  thus  allotted : 

1.  To  those  who  have  lived  virtuously,  but  kneinr  nc 

Christ 

2.  To  Lust. 

8.  To  Gluttony. 
^  4.  To  Avarice  and  Extravagance. 

5.  To  Anger  and  Sorrow, 
f  6.  To  Heresy. 

-i  7.  To  Violence  and  Fraud. 

This  seventh  circle  is  divided  into  two  parts;  of  which  tl 
first,  reserved  for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  violeno 
is  again  divided  into  three,  apportioned  sev^^y  to  thos 
who  have  committed,  or  desired  to  commit,  violence  again^ 
their  neighbours,  against  themselves,  or  against  Grod. 

The  lowest  hell,  reserved  for  the  punishment  of  Fraud,  i 
itself  divided  into  ten  circles,  wherein  are  severally  punishe 
the  sins  of — 

1.  Betraying  women. 

2.  Flattery. 
8.  Simony. 

4.  False  prophecy. 

5.  Peculation. 

6.  Hypocrisy. 

7.  Theft. 

8.  False  counsel. 

9.  Schism  and  Imposture. 
10.  Treachery  to  those  who  repose  entire  trust  in   th 

traitor. 
§  59.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  notable  in  this  mos 
interesting  system  than  the  profound  truth  couched  unde 
the  attachment  of  so  terrible  a  penalty  to  sadness  or  sorroi;v 


<< 
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It  is  true  that  Idleness  does  not  elsewhere  appear  in  the 
scheme,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  be  included  in  the  guilt 
of  sadness  by  the  word  ''  accidioso ; "  but  the  main  meaning 
of  the  poet  is  to  mark  the  duty  of  rejoicing  in  God,  according 
both  to  St.  Paul's  conunand,  and  Isaiah's  promise,  ''Thou 
meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteousness."*  I 
do  not  know  words  that  might  with  more  benefit  be  borne 
with  us,  and  set  in  our  hearts  momentarily  against  the  minor 
regrets  and  rebelliousnesses  of  life,  than  these  simple  ones : 

**  Tristi  fummo 
Nell'  aer  dolce,  che  del  sol  s'  allegra^ 
Or  ci  attristiam,  nella  belletta  negra."  ^ 

"  We  once  were  sad. 
In  the  sweet  air,  made  gladsome  by  the  sun. 
Now  in  these  murky  settlings  are  we  sad."  t        — Gary. 

The  virtue  usually  opposed  to  this  vice  of  suUenness  is 
Alacritas,  uniting  the  sense  of  activity  and  cheerfulness. 
Spenser  has  cheerfiilness  simply,  in  his  description,  never 
enough  to  be  loved  or  praised,  of  the  virtues  of  Womanhood ; 
first,  feminineness  or  womanhood  in  specialty ;  then, — 

**  Next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  uj»reare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  desse,  | 
As  if  some  blame  of  evill  she  did  feare 
That  in  her  cheekes  made  roses  oft  appeare : 
And  her  against  sweet  Cherefulnesse  was  placed. 
Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stars  in  evening  cleare. 
Were  deckt  with  smyles  that  all  sad  humours  chaced. 

*  Isa.  Ixiv.  5. 

t  I  can  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  association 
between  sacred  cheerfulness  and  solemn  thought,  or  to  explain  any  appear* 
ance  of  contradiction  between  passages  in  which  (as  above  in  Chap.  V.)  I 
have  had  to  oppose  sacred  pensiveness  to  unholy  mirth,  and  those  in  which 
I  have  to  oppose  sacred  cheerfulness  to  unholy  sorrow. 

I  '' Desse,"  seat  [dais]. 


1  [Inferno,  vii.  121.  Ruskin  omits  the  line  (before  the  last  one)  oontahiing  the 
word  just  referred  to,  **  aoeidioao  "— ''  PorUndo  dentro  aecidioao  fommo  " : ''  Carrying 
a  foul  and  laiy  mist  within."] 
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"  And  next  to  her  late  sober  Modestie, 
Holding  her  hand  upon  her  gentle  hart ; 
And  her  against^  sate  comelj  Cartesie, 
Thai  umio  every  perwon  kmem  her  part ; 
And  her  before  was  seated  orerthwart 
Soft  Silence,  and  submisse  Obedience, 
Both  linckt  together  never  to  dispart"  ^ 


§  60.  Another  notable  point  in  Dante's  system  is  the  in- 
tensity of  uttermost  punishment  given  to  treason,  the  peculiar 
sin  of  Italy,  and  that  to  which,  at  this  day,  she  attributes  her 
own  misery  with  her  own  lips.  An  Italian,  questioned  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  campaign  of  1848,'  al^iirajrs 
makes  one  answer,  "  We  were  betrayed ; "  and  the  most 
melancholy  feature  of  the  present  state  of  Italy  is  principally 
this,  that  she  does  not  see  that,  of  all  causes  to  which  failure 
might  be  attributed,  this  is  at  once  the  most  disgraceful,  and 
the  most  hopeless.  In  fact,  Dante  seems  to  me  to  have 
written  almost  prophetically,  for  the  instruction  of  modem 
Italy,  and  chiefly  so  in  the  sixth  canto  of  the  Purgatorio. 

§  61.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  sjrstem 
of  the  Inferno  only.  That  of  the  Purgatorio  is  much 
simpler,  it  being  divided  into  seven  districts,  in  which  the 
souls  are  severally  purified  from  the  sins  of  Pride,  Envy, 
Wrath,  Indifference,  Avarice,  Gluttony,  and  Lust ; '  the  poet 
thus  implying  in  opposition,  and  describing  in  various  in- 
stances, the  seven  virtues  of  Humility,  Kindness,*  Patience, 
Zeal.  Poverty,  Abstinence,  and  Chastity,  as  adjuncts  of  the 

*  Usually  called  Charity ;  but  this  virtue  in  its  full  sense  is  one  of  the 
attendant  spirits  by  the  Throne ;  the  Kindness  here  meant  is  Charity  with  a 
special  object ;  or  Friendship  and  Kindness^  as  opposed  to  Envy,  which  has 
always,  in  like  manner,  a  special  object.  Hence  the  love  of  Orestes  and 
Pylades  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the  virtue  of  Friendship ;  and  the  Virgin's 
''They  have  no  wine,"  at  Cana,  of  general  kindness  and  sympathy  with 
others'  pleasure. 

^  \^Faerie  i^ueene,  book  iv.  cauto  x.  50,  51.  At  the  eud  of  the  first  stanza  a  line 
is  omitted,  *'  And  darted  forth  delights  the  which  her  goodly  graced."] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  this  abortive  campaign  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  in- 
dependence agaiust  Austria,  see  above,  p.  10.] 

*  rSee  cantos  x.-xxv.  The  love  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  is  referred  to  in  canto  xiiL 
29 ;  ^'ITiey  have  no  wine"  (John  u.  3),  in  xiii.  26.] 
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Christian  character,  in  which  it  may  occasionally  fail,  while 
the  essential  group  of  the  three  theological  and  four  cardinal 
virtues  are  represented  as  in  direct  attendance  on  the  chariot 
of  the  Deity;  and  all  the  sins  of  Christians  are  in  the 
seventeenth  canto  traced  to  the  deficiency  or  aberration  of 
Affection. 

§  62.  The  system  of  Spenser  is  unfinished,  and  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  the  same  vices  and  virtues  occurring  under 
different  forms  in  diflferent  places,  in  order  to  show  their 
different  relations  to  each  other.  I  shall  not  therefore  give 
any  general  sketch  of  it,  but  only  refer  to  the  particular 
personification  of  each  virtue  in  order  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  Ducal  Palace.*  The  peculiar  superiority  of  his 
system  is  in  its  exquisite  setting  forth  of  Chastity  under  the 
%ure  of  Britomart;  not  monkish  chastity,  but  that  of  the 
purest  Love.  In  completeness  of  personification  he  is  rarely 
equalled ;  ^  not  even  in  Dante  do  I  remember  anything  quite 
so  great  as  the  description  of  the  Captain  of  the  Lusts 
of  the  Flesh : 


ti 


As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke ; 
His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake ; 
And  skin  all  withered  like  a  dryed  rooke ; 
Thereto  as  cold  and  drery  as  a  snake ; 
That  seemed  to  tremble  evermore,  and  quake ; 
All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight, 
And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake; 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  helmet  lights 
Made  of  a  dead  man's  scull." 


*  The  Faerie  Queen,  like  Dante's  Paradise,  is  only  half  estimated, 
because  few  persons  take  the  pains  to  think  out  its  meaning.  I  have 
put  a  brief  analysis  of  the  first  book  in  Appendix  2,  VoL  III. ;  which  may 
perhaps  induce  the  reader  to  follow  out  the  subject  for  himself.  No  time 
devoted  to  profane  literature  will  be  better  rewarded  than  that  spent  eamestfy 
on  Spenser.^ 

^  [The  words  ''he  is  rarely  equalled"  are  Ruskin's  eorreetion  in  his  copy  for 
revision  for  "  no  one  can  approach  him "  in  all  editions  hitherto.  Ruskin  rerors  to 
the  panage  below,  1 100,  as  requiring  this  correction.] 

'  [Ruskin,  it  will  be  seen,  had  been  studying  Spenser  to  better  purpose  than  in 
earlier  days  when  he  found  the  Faerie  Queene  ''heavy" :  see  VoL  IV.  p.  131  ik] 
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He  rides  upon  a  tiger,  and  in  his  hand  is  a  bow,  bent : 

"  And  many  arrows  under  his  right  side,  .  .  . 
Headed  with  flint,  and  feathers  bloody  dide/'  ^ 

The  horror  and  the  truth  of  this  are  beyond  everjrthin 
that  I  know,  out  of  the  pages  of  Inspiration*  Note  tfa 
heading  of  the  arrows  with  flint,  because  sharper  and  moi 
subtle  in  the  edge  than  steel,  and  because  steel  might  coi 
sume  away  with  rust,  but  flint  not ;  and  consider  in  the  \¥ho] 
description  how  the  wasting  away  of  body  and  soul  togethe 
and  the  coldness  of  the  heart,  which  unholy  fire  has  cor 
sumed  into  ashes,  and  the  loss  of  all  power,  and  the  kindlin 
of  all  terrible  impatience,  and  the  implanting  of  thorny  an 
inextricable  griefs  are  set  forth  by  the  various  images,  tfa 
belt  of  brake,  the  tiger  steed,  and  the  light  helmet,  girding  tfa 
head  with  death. 

§  68.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  series  of  the  Virtue 
expressed  in  Italian  art  are  those  above  mentioned  of  Simo 
Memmi  in  the  Spanish  chapel  at  Florence,  of  Ambrogio  c 
Lorenzo  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  Siena,*  of  Orcagna  in  Or  Sa 
Michele  at  Florence,  of  Giotto  at  Padua  and  Assisi,  in  mosai 
on  the  central  cupola  of  St.  Mark's,  and  in  sculpture  on  th 
pillars  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  first  two  series  are  carefull; 
described  by  Lord   Lindsay;   both   are  too   complicated  fo 

]  comparison  with  the  more  simple  series  of  the  Ducal  Palace 

•» 

1  [Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  canto  xi.  21,  22.] 
"^  '  [In  all  previous  editions,  and  in  the  M8.,  *'  Pisa'' — an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen  ft 

Siena.    The  reference  is  to  the  celebrated  frescoes  by  AmbrojB^o  Lorenzetti  (1337)  i 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  that  city,  representing  Good  and  Bad  Government.    A  beautifi 
fifrure  impersonating  Siena  is  shown  with  Wisdom  over  her  head  ;  at  her  side 
Justice.      A  throng  of  citizens  pass  toward  Good  Government^  represented  as 
mkve  and  reverend  Seignior^  enthroned  between  Magnanimity^  Temperance^  Justice 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Peace.     The  Virtues  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  are  described  i 
Mornings  in  Florence,  §  85.     Those  by  Orcagna  are  in  white  marble  in  his  celebrate 
tabernacle  executed  between  1348  and  1359  ;  the  tabernacle  is  noticed  in  the  Review  < 
Lord  Lindsay 8  "  Christian  Art"  §  62  (Vol.  XII.).    The  Virtues  in  mosaic  on  the  centn 
cupola  of  St  Mark's  are  described  in  St.  Mark^s  Rest,  §§  127-131.    There  is  also 
sculptured  series  of  Virtues  on  one  of  the  archivolts  of  fiie  main  door ;  see  note  o 
p.  316,  above^  and  the  reference  there  given.    Another  series  of  Virtues^  which  Roski 
afterwards  analysed  and  described,  is  on  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens :  see  The  Bible  < 
Amiens,  ch.  iv.  ('^Interpretations").] 
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the  other  four  of  course  agree  in  giving  first  the  cardinal  and 
evangelical  virtues ;  their  variations  in  the  statement  of  the 
rest  will  be  best  understood  by  putting  them  in  a  parallel 
arrangement. 

Orcaona.  Giotto. 

Perseverance. 


St.  Mark's. 

Constancy. 

Modesty. 

Chastity. 

Patience. 

Mercy. 

Abstinence. 

Piety.* 

Benignity. 

HumUity. 


Virginity. 
Patience. 


Chastity. 


Ducal  Palace. 

Constancy. 
Modesty. 
Chastity. 
Patience. 

Abstinence  ? 


Devotion. 

Humility. 
Obedience. 
Docility. 
Caution. 


Humility. 
Obedience. 


HumiUty. 
Obedience. 


Poverty.  Honesty. 

Liberality. 
Alacrity. 

§  64.  It  is  curious,  that  in  none  of  these  lists  do  we  find 
either  Honesty  or  Industry  ranked  as  a  virtue,  except  in 
the  Venetian  one,  where  the  latter  is  implied  in  Alacritas, 
and  opposed  not  only  by  "  Accidia "  or  sloth,  but  by  a  whole 
series  of  eight  sculptures  on  another  capital,  illustrative,  as 
I  believe,  of  the  temptations  to  idleness;*  while  various 
other  capitals,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  the  active  trades.  Industry,  in  Northern 
art  and  Northern  morality,  assumes  a  very  principal  place. 
I  have  seen  in  French  manuscripts  the  virtues  reduced  to 
these  seven.  Charity,  Chastity,  Patience,  Abstinence,  Humi- 
lity, Liberality,  and   Industry :  and  I  doubt  whether,  if  we 

*  Inscribed,  I  believe,  Pietos,  meaning  general  reverence  and  godly  fear.* 

^  [Queried  by  Riuldn,  became  the  figure  ii  obscure  :  eee  below,  %  101.] 

>    See  below,  §  103,  p.  410.] 

s  [This  was  a  mistake ;  see  the  corrected  list  in ;».  Mark 9  But.  In  addition  to  the 
cardinal  (p.  371,  above)  and  evangeliod  virtoes  (p.  372).  the  moeaics  indnde  the  eight 
others  in  the  above  list,  and  the  ninlii  is  not ''  nety,''  Wt  ''CompaUo"  (oompassion, 
or  compunction).] 

X.  2  b 
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were  but  to  add  Honesty  (or  Truth),  a  wiser  or  shorter  list 
could  be  made  out. 

§  65.  We  will  now  take  the  pillars  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
in  their  order.  It  has  already  been  mentioned*  (VoL  L 
Chap.  I.  §  46)  that  there  are,  in  all,  thirty-six  great  pillars 
supporting  the  lower  story ;  and  that  these  are  to  be  counted 
firom  right  to  left,  because  then  the  more  ancient  of  them 
come  first :  and  that,  thus  arranged,  the  first,  which  is  not  a 
shaft,  but  a  pilaster,  will  be  the  support  of  the  Vine  ang^e ; 
the  eighteenth  will  be  the  great  shaft  of  the  Fig-tree  angle ; 
and  the  thirty-sixth,  that  of  the  Judgment  angle. 

§  66.  All  their  captals,  except  that  of  the  first,  are 
octa^nal,  and  are  decorated  by  sixteen  leaves,  differently 
enriclied  in  every  capital,  but  arranged  in  the  same  way; 
eight  of  them  rising  to  the  angles,  and  there  forming  volut^ ; 
the  eight  others  set  between  them,  on  the  sides,  rising 
half-way  up  the  bell  of  the  capital;  there  nodding  forward, 
and  showing  above  them,  rising  out  of  their  luxuriance,  the 
groups  or  single  figures  which  we  have  to  examine.*  In 
some  instances,  the  intermediate  or  lower  leaves  are  re- 
duced to  eight  sprays  of  foliage;  and  the  capital  is  left 
dependent  for  its  effect  on  the  bold  position  of  the  figures. 
In  referring  to  the  figures  on  the  octagonal  capitals,  I  shall 
call  the  outer  side,  fronting  either  the  Sea  or  the  Fiazzetta, 
the  first  side;  and  so  count  round  from  left  to  right;  the 
fifth*  side  being  thus,  of  course,  the  innermost.  As,  how- 
ever, the  first  five  arches  were  walled  up  after  the  great 
fire,  only  three  sides  of  their  capitals  are  left  visible,  which 

*  I  have  gi^en  one  of  these  capitals  carefully  already  in  my  folio  work, 
and  hope  to  give  most  of  the  others  in  due  time.^  It  was  of  no  use  to  draw 
them  here,  as  the  scale  would  hare  been  too  small  to  allow  me  to  show  the 
expression  of  the  figures. 

^  [At  this  point— ''It  has  already  been  mentioned  "—the  ''Travellers'  Edition" 
resumes  :  see  above,  §  43  n.] 

*  [By  a  slip  of  the  pen  Ruskin  wrote  "fourth/'  which  has  appeared  in  all  previous 
editions.  He  reads  the  capitals,  it  should  be  noted,  from  right  to  left,  from  the  4pae- 
tators  point  of  view  ;  as  wiU  be  seen  by  comparing  the  description  of  Capital  No.  20  with 
the  plate  of  it  (No.  1  in  the  Ejeamples  in  VoL  XI.).  The  first  five  arches  are  no  longer 
walled  up.     For  a  list  showing  which  capitals  have  been  renewed,  see  below,  p.  466.] 

s  [Capital  No.  20 ;  Plate  1  m  the  Example*.  The  additional  plates  in  contemplation 
were  not  issued.] 
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we  may  describe  as  the  front  and  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  each. 

§  67.  First  Capital  :  i.e.  of  the  pilaster  at  the  Vine  angle. 

In  front,  towards  the  Sea.  A  child  holding  a  bird  before 
him,  with  its  wings  expanded,  covering  his  breast. 

On  its  eastern  side.     Children's  heads  among  leaves. 

On  its  western  side.  A  child  carrying  in  one  hand  a 
comb ;  in  the  other  a  pair  of  scissors.^ 

It  appears  curious,  that  this,  the  principal  pilaster  of  the 
facade,  should  have  been  decorated  only  by  these  graceful 
grotesques,  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  them  anything  more. 
There  may  be  meaning  in  them,  but  I  wiU  not  venture  to 
conjecture  any,  except  the  very  plain  and  practical  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  last  figure  to  fdl  Venetian  children,  which 
it  would  be  well  if  they  would  act  upon.  For  the  rest,  I 
have  seen  the  comb  introduced  in  grotesque  work  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  too  great  care  in  dressing  the  hair,  which  assuredly 
is  not  its  purpose  here.  The  children's  heads  are  very 
sweet  and  frdl  of  life,  but  the  eyes  sharp  and  smalL 

§  68.  Second  Capital.  Only  three  sides  of  the  original 
work  are  left  imburied  by  the  mass  of  added  waU.  Each  side 
has  a  bird,  one  web-footed,  with  a  fish;  one  clawed,  with  a 
serpent,  which  opens  its  jaws,  and  darts  its  tongue  at  the 
bird's  breast ;  the  third  pluming  itself,  with  a  feather  between 
the  mandibles  of  its  bill.  It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  three  capitals  decorated  with  birds.* 

Third  Capital.  Also  has  three  sides  only  left.  They  have 
three  heads,  large,  and  very  ill  cut ;  one  female,  and  crowned.' 


^  [This  capital  (renewed)  now  shows  six  sides ;  1,  2,  and  6  in  Raskin's  plan  of 
enumeration  are  described  in  the  text;  3  shows  an  old  man,  his  hands  resting  on 
acanthus  leaves ;  4,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  taseelled  cap,  holding  a  tumbler 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  graying  tool  (?)  in  his  right ;  6,  a  young  man  in  a  tafl  cap,  with  a 
razor  in  the  left  hand.    For  the  probable  sequence  of  these  subjects,  see  below,  p.  468.] 

*  [Namely,  Noe.  2,  4,  11.  This  capital  (renewed)  now  shows  all  its  eight  sides. 
The  bird  on  sides  1-6  is  a  swan.  Side  1,  with  serpent ;  2,  with  fish  ;  3,  biting  its  wing ; 
4,  with  head  near  the  ground ;  6,  picking  up  food ;  6,  a  hawk  (?) ;  7,  Mgle.;  8,  a  bird 
pluming  its  feathers.] 

'  rniis  capital  also  is  new ;  side  1,  fomale  head  with  jewelled  cap ;  2-8,  male  heads ; 
2,  with  helmet  with  a  eroes  on  it;  3,  with  turbaned  cap ;  A,  with  dbequer-woric  oap ; 
6,  with  cap ;  6,  bare-headed ;  7>  old  man  witli  workid  turban  ;  8,  young  man  with 
curly  hair.J 
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FocRTH  Capital.  Has  three  childrm.^  The  eastern  oi 
is  defaced :  the  one  in  firont  holds  a  small  bird,  whose  plumaj 
is  beautifully  indicated,  in  its  rig^t  hand;  and  with  its  k 
holds  up  hdf  a  walnut,  showing  the  nut  inside:  the  thi 
holds  a  fresh  fig.  cut  through,  showing  the  seeds. 

The  hair  of  all  the  three  children  is  differently  workei 
the  first  has  luxuriant  fiowing  hair,  and  a  double  chin ;  tl 
second,  light  flowing  hab  &Uing  in  pointed  locks  on  the  foi 
head ;  the  third,  crisp  curling  hair,  deep  cut  with  drill  holes. 

This  capital  has  been  copied  on  the  Roudssance  side  of  tl 
palace,  only  with  such  changes  in  the  ideal  of  the  childroi 
the  workmen  thought  expedient  and  naturaL*  It  is  hi^ 
interesting  to  compare  the  child  of  the  fourteenth  with  t] 
child  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  early  heads  are  fiill 
youthfiil  life,  playful,  humane.  affecUonate,  beaming  with  se 
sation  and  vivacity,  but  with  much  manliness  and  fizmnc 
also,  not  a  little  running,  and  some  cruelty  perhaps,  boiew 
all ;  the  features  small  and  hard,  and  the  eyes  keen.  The 
is  the  TTiftlring  of  rough  and  great  men  in  them.  But  tl 
children  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  dull  smooth-&ced  dunce 
without  a  single  meaning  line  in  the  fatness  of  their  stol 
chedcs;  and,  although,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  handsome  i 
the  other  children  are  ugly,  capable  of  becoming  nothing  hi 
perfumed  coxcombs. 

Fifth  Capital.  Still  three  sides  only  left,^  bearing  thn 
half-length  statues  of  kings ;  this  is  the  first  capital  whi( 
bears  any  inscription.  In  front,  a  king  with  a  sword  in  fa 
right  hand  points  to  a  handkerchief  embroidered  and  fringe 
with  a  head  on  it,  carved  on  the  cavetto  of  the  abacu 
His  name  is  written  above,  "titus  vespasian  imperatob 


(contracted  I^T.). 


*  [Now  8  Bidei,  thoae  detcribed  in  the  text  being  1  and  8 ;  2,  child  with  bnnch 
gnoea  ;  3,  with  right  bend  raised  to  iU  cheek  ;  4,  feeding  a  bird ;  6,  holding  »  de 
bird ;  6,  with  apple ;  7,  with  s  bunch  of  cherries.] 

'  [See  Capital  3S,  below,  §  IM.] 

'  [Again,  a  new  capital.  Sides  1,  2,  and  8  described  in  the  t«zt ;  8,  king  with  a  li 
sceptie,  inscribed  (in  tba  usual  Latin)  "  Priam,  King  of  Troy  " ;  4,  Nebuohadnem 
6,  Aleuoder ;  6,  Dwiua ;  7,  Jnlina  Cmmt.] 
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On  eastern  side,  "trajanus  imperator,"  Crowned,  a 
sword  in  right  hand,  and  sceptre  in  left. 

On  western,  "  (oct)  avianus  Augustus  imperator,"  The 
"  OCT  "  is  broken  away.  He  bears  a  globe  in  his  right  hand, 
with  "  MUNDUS  PACis  "  upon  it ;  a  sceptre  in  his  left,  which  I 
think  has  terminated  in  a  human  figure.  He  has  a  flowing 
beard  and  a  singularly  high  crown ;  the  face  is  much  injured, 
but  has  once  been  very  noble  in  expression. 

Sixth  Capital.  Has  large  male  and  female  heads,  very 
coarsely  cut,  hard,  and  bad.^ 

§  69.  Seventh  Capital.  This  is  the  first  of  the  series 
which  is  complete;  the  first  open  arch  of  the  lower  arcade 
being  between  it  and  the  sixth.  It  begins  the  representation 
of  the  Virtues. 

First  side.  Largitas,  or  Liberality:  always  distinguished 
from  the  higher  Charity.  A  male  figure,  with  his  lap  fiill  of 
money,  which  he  pours  out  of  his  hand.  The  coins  are  plain, 
circular,  and  smooth ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  mark  device  upon 
them.     The  inscription  above  is,  "  largitas  me  onorat.'' 

In  the  copy  of  this  design  on  the  twenty-fifth  capital, 
instead  of  showering  out  the  gold  from  his  open  hand,  the 
figure  holds  it  in  a  plate  or  salver,  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  disguising  the  direct  imitation.  The  changes  thus  made 
in  the  Renaissance  pillars  are  always  injuries. 

The  virtue  is  the  proper  opponent  of  Avarice ;  though  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  systems  of  Orcagna  or  Giotto,  being 
included  in  Charity.  It  was  a  leading  virtue  with  Aristotle 
and  the  other  ancients. 

§  70.  Second  side.  Constancy;  not  very  characteristic. 
An  armed  man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  inscribed,  ''con- 

STANTIA  SUM,  NIL  TIMENS." 

This  virtue  is  one  of  the  forms  of  fortitude,  and  Giotto 
therefore  sets  as  the  vice  opponent  to  Fortitude,  "  Incon- 
stantia,'*  represented  as  a  woman  in  loose  drapery,  falling 
from  a  rolling  globe.  The  vision  seen  in  the  interpreter's 
house  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,*  of  the  man  with  a  very 

^  [Sew  mpitMl ;  the  heads  eve  dow  all  finiude;] 
>  [Pkge  dO  in  the  ''Golden  Traesurj'*  edition.] 
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bold  coontaiaiicc,  who  says  to  him  who  has  the  write 
ink-hom  by  his  side,  **  Set  down  my  name,'*  is  the  be 
perscnificatioa  at  the  Venetiaii  "  Coostantia  "  d  whidk  I  a 
anrare  in  literatiire.  It  would  be  well  for  ns  all  to  ctMisid 
whether  we  have  yet  given  the  order  to  the  man  with  tl 
ink-hom,  "  Set  down  my  name." 

§  71.  TMrd  aide.  Discord;  holdii^  vp  her  finger,  b 
needing  the  inscriptian  abore  to  assure  us  of  her  meaniii 
"DiscoEDiA  sux,  DiscoEOANs."  In  tbc  Benaissancc  cop; 
she  is  a  meek  and  nun-like  person  with  a  rdL. 

She  is  the  Ate  of  Spenser;  "mother  of  debate."  tb 
described  in  the  fourth  book:* 

"  Her  bee  nost  fevle  and  fihhj  was  to  ae^ 
With  squinted  ejcs  contiarie  waj«s  intended ; 
And  loathly  moatfa,  ■nmecte  a  mootfa  to  bee. 
That  noaght  but  g>II  and  Tcnim  ooaapfchendcd. 
And  wicked  wordes  that  God  and  man  ofinded : 
Her  iyiog  tongue  was  in  two  parti  dindcd, 
Atid  both  the  parts  tlid  speake.  aiKl  both  contended  ; 
And  as  her  toogoc,  so  was  her  hart  diMsded, 
That  nera-  tbc^t  one  thing,  bat  donblr  itil  was  gnided." 

Note  the  fine  old  meaning  of  "disdded,"  cut  in  two; 
is  a  great  pity  we  hare  lost  this  power&l  expression,  m 
mi^t  keep  "  determined  "  for  the  other  sense  of  the  wmd. 

§  72.  Fourth  side.  Patience.  A  fem&le  figure,  very  e: 
pressive  aiid  loyely,  in  a  hood,  with  her  right  hand  on  h 
breast,  the  left  extended,  inscribed  "  patiektia  maxet  hecitm 

She  is  one  of  the  principal  virtues  in  all  the  Christii 
systems,  a  masculine  virtue  in  Spenser,  and  beautiful] 
placed  as  the  Physician  in  the  House  of  Holinesse.*  Tl 
opponent  Wee,  Impatience,  is  one  of  the  hags  who  attei 
the  Captain  of  the  Lusts  of  the  Flesh;'  the  other  beii 
Impotence,     In  like  manner,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  tl 

'  [Capital  No.  ja.} 

*  [Canto  i.  27.] 

■  fBook  i.  canto  z.  29.  Compare  Ruskin's  analjnii  in  JJu;  Oettiu  qf  Aglaia  (eh.  ii 
of  CLaucer'i  "Dame  Pacience";  and  see  the  report  of  hie  Oxford  lecture  1 
"  Patienca,"  friven  in  B.  T.  Cook's  Stadia  in  Rutkin,  Appendix  iii.,  and  reprinted  in 
later  volume  of  this  edition.] 

'  [Book  ii.  canto  xi.  23.1 

*  [Page  27  in  the  "Uoldea  Treasnrf "  edition.] 
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opposite  of  Patience  is  Passion;  but  Spenser's  thought  is 
farther  carried.  His  two  hags.  Impatience  and  Impotence, 
as  attendant  upon  the  evil  spirit  of  Passion,  embrace  aU  the 
phenomena  of  human  conduct,  down  even  to  the  smallest 
matters,  according  to  the  adage,  "  More  haste,  worse  speed." 

§  78.  Fifth  side.  Despair.  A  female  figure  thrusting  a 
dagger  into  her  throat,  and  tearing  her  long  hair,  which 
flows  dovm  among  the  leaves  of  the  capital  below  her 
knees.  One  of  the  finest  figures  of  the  series ;  inscribed 
''DESPERACio  m6s  (mortis  ?)  crudelis.''  In  the  Renaissance 
copy  she  is  totally  devoid  of  expression,  and  appears,  instead 
of  tearing  her  hair,  to  be  dividmg  it  into  long  curls  on 
each  side. 

This  vice  is  the  proper  opposite  of  Hope.  By  Giotto  she 
is  represented  as  a  woman  hanging  herself,  a  fiend  coming 
for  her  souL^  Spenser's  vision  of  Despair  is  well  known,  it 
being  indeed  currently  reported  that  this  part  of  the  Faerie 
Queen  was  the  first  whidi  drew  to  it  the  attention  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.* 

§  74.  Sixth  side.  Obedience:  with  her  arms  folded; 
meek,  but  rude  and  commonplace,  looking  at  a  little  dog 
standing  on  its  hind  legs  and  begging,  with  a  collar  round 
its    neck.      Inscribed    "obedienti  *  *;"    the    rest    of   the 

sentence  is  much  defaced,   but  looks    like    ^""OI^OCIKI^^O  • 

I  suppose  the  note  of  contraction  above  the  final  A  has 
disappeared,  and  that  the  inscription  was  ''  Obedientiam 
domino  exhibeo."' 

This  virtue  is,  of  course,  a  principal  one  in  the  monkish 
systems;  represented  by  Giotto  at  Assisi  as  ^^an  angel 
robed  in  black,  placing  the  finger  of  his  left  hand  on  his 

1  [Giotto's  ''Despidr"  is  in  the  Arena  ChapeL  See  Qiotto  and  ku  Warki  m 
Padua  in  a  later  Tolume  of  this  edition.] 

'  [The  description  of  Despair  is  in  book  i.  canto  ix.  96.  Sidney  died  in  16S6,  and 
the  Faerie  Queene  was  not  published  till  1690,  but  parts  of  it  are  Imown  to  hare  been 
in  existence  and  shown  to  the  poet's  friends  in  1579-1580.  Mr.  Groeart,  however, 
considers  as  '^ semi-leg^dary "  ''the  anecdote  that  the  Care  of  l>espair  was  submitted 
to  Sir  PhUip  Sidney— to  his  ecstasy"  (see  The  Complete  Warki  ^  Edmund  Spenser, 
edited  by  the  Rot.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1882-1884^  vol.  L  p.  154.] 

'  [Or^  perhaps, ''  Obedientiam  honoram  ezhibeo.  ] 
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mouthy  and  passing  the  yoke  over  the  head  of  a  Franciscan 
monk  kneeling  at  his  feet"  * 

Obedience  holds  a  less  principal  place  in  Spenser.  We 
have  seen  her  above  [§  59]  associated  with  the  other  peculiar 
virtues  of  womanhood. 

§  75.  Seventh  side.  Infidelity.  A  man  in  a  turban,  with 
a  small  image  in  his  hand,  or  the  image  of  a  child.  Of 
the  inscription  nothing  but  "  infideutate  *****  and  some 
fragmentary  letters,  "  lu,  cero,"  remain.^ 

By  Giotto  Infidelity  is  most  nobly  symbolised  as  a  woman 
helmeted,  the  helmet  having  a  broad  rim  which  keeps  the 
light  from  her  eyes.  She  is  covered  with  a  heavy  drapoy, 
stands  infirmly  as  if  about  to  fall,  is  bound  by  a  cord  round 
her  neck  to  an  image  which  she  carries  in  her  hand,  and  has 
flames  bursting  forth  at  her  feet. 

In  Spenser,  Infidelity  is  the  Saracen  knight  Sans  Foy, — 

**  Full  large  of  limbe  and  every  joint 
He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point"  ^ 

For  the  part  which  he  sustains  in  the  contest  with  Godly 
Fear,  or  the  Red-cross  Knight,  see  Appendix  2,  Vol.  III. 

§  76.  Eighth  side.  Modesty;  bearing  a  pitcher.  (In 
the  Renaissance  copy,  a  vase  like  a  coffee-pot.)     Inscribed 

"  MODESTIA  IIOBUOBTID^O.'' ' 

I  do  not  find  this  virtue  in  any  of  the  Italian  series, 
except  that  of  Venice.  In  Spenser  she  is  of  course  one 
of  those  attendant  on  Womanhood,  but  occurs  as  one  of 
the  tenants  of  the  Heart  of  Man,  thus  portrayed  in  the 
second  book : 


tc 


Straunge  was  her  tyre^  and  all  her  garments  blew^ 
Close  rownd  about  her  tuckt  with  many  a  plight : 
U[>on  her  fist  the  bird  which  shonneth  vew. 

*  Lord  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 


*  [Perhaps,  *' iufidelitate  nulla  gero."    Giotto's  "Infidelity"  is  in  the  Arena  ChapeL] 

*  |Book  i.  canto  ii.  12.] 

'  [Modestia  robur  obtineo — **  By  modesty  I  obtain  strength."] 
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And  ever  and  auone  with  rosy  red 

And  bashfiill  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did  dye. 

That  her  became,  as  polisht  yvory 

Which  cunning  craftesman  hand  hath  overlayd 

With  fayre  vermilion  or  pure  castory."  ^ 

§  77.  Eighth  Capital.  It  has  no  inscriptions,  and  its 
subjects  are  not,  by  themselves,  intelligible ;  but  they  appear 
to  be  typical  of  the  degradation  of  human  instincts. 

First  side.  A  caricature  of  Arion  on  his  dolphin ;  he 
wears  a  cap  ending  in  a  long  proboscis-like  horn,  and  plays 
a  violin  with  a  curious  twitch  of  the  bow  and  wag  of  the 
head,  very  graphically  expressed,  but  still  without  anything 
approaching  to  the  power  of  Northern  grotesque.  His  dol- 
phin has  a  goodly  row  of  teeth,  and  the  waves  beat  over 
its  back.* 

Second  side.  A  human  figure,  with  curly  hair  and  the 
legs  of  a  bear;  the  paws  laid,  with  great  sculptural  skill, 
upon  the  foliage.  It  plays  a  violin,  shaped  like  a  guitar, 
with  a  bent  double-strmged  bow. 

Third  side.  A  figure  with  a  serpent's  tail  and  a  monstrous 
head,  founded  on  a  Negro  type,  hollow-cheeked,  large-lipped, 
and  wearing  a  cap  made  of  a  serpent's  skin  holding  a  fir-cone 
in  its  hand. 

Fourth  side.  A  monstrous  figure,  terminating  below  in  a 
tortoise.  It  is  devouring  a  gourd,  which  it  grasps  greedily 
with  both  hands ;  it  wears  a  cap  ending  in  a  hoofed  leg. 

Fifih  side.  A  centaur  wearing  a  crested  helmet,  and  hold- 
ing a  curved  sword.* 

Sijcth  side.  A  knight,  riding  a  headless  horse,  and  wearing 
chain  armour,  with  a  triangular  shield  flung  behind  his  back, 
and  a  two-edged  sword. 

Seventh  side.  A  figure  like  that  on  the  fifth,  wearing  a 
round  helmet,  and  with  the  legs  and  tail  of  a  horse.  He 
bears  a  long  mace  with  a  top  like  a  fir-cone. 

^  FBook  ii.  canto  iz.  40,  41.] 

*  [See  Vol.  IX.  p.  273,  for  a  reference  to  the  waves  on  this  capital] 
'  [It  is  on  side  3  that  the  figure  is  more  like  a  centaur ;  the  ngure  here  rises  out  of 
foliage.] 
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Eighth  side.  A  figure  with  curly  hair,  and  an  acorn  in 
its  hand,  ending  below  in  a  fish. 

§  78.  Ninth  Capital.  JFHrst  side.  Faith.  She  has  her 
left  hand  on  her  breast,  and  the  cross  on  her  right.  In- 
scribed "FIDES  OPTIMA  IN  DEO.** ^  The  Faith  of  Giotto* 
holds  the  cross  in  her  right  hand;  in  her  left,  a  scroll  with 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  She  treads  upon  cabalistic  books,  and 
has  a  key  suspended  to  her  waist.  Spenser's  Faith  (Fidelia) 
is  still  more  spiritual  and  noble : 

'^  She  was  &raied  all  in  lilly  white, 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 
With  wine  and  water  fild  up  to  the  hight. 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himselfe  enfold, 
That  horrour  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 
But  she  no  whitt  did  chaunge  her  constant  mood : 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  booke,  that  was  both  signd  and  seald  with  blood ; 
Wherein  darke  things  were  writt,  hard  to  be  understood."  * 

§  79.  Second  side.  Fortitude.  A  long-bearded  man 
[Samson  ?]  tearing  open  a  lion's  jaw.  The  inscription  is 
illegible,  and  the  somewhat  vulgar  personification  appears  to 
belong  rather  to  Courage  than  Fortitude.  On  the  Renais- 
sance copy*  it  is  inscribed  "fortitudo  sum  virilis."  The 
Latin  word  has,  perhaps,  been  received  by  the  sculptor  as 
merely  signifying  "  Strength,"  the  rest  of  the  perfect  idea  of 
this  virtue  having  been  given  in  "  Constantia "  previously. 
But  both  these  Venetian  symbols  together  do  not  at  all 
approach  the  idea  of  Fortitude  as  given  generally  by  Giotto  * 
and  the  Pisan  sculptors ;  clothed  with  a  lion's  skin,  knotted 
about  her  neck,  and  falling  to  her  feet  in  deep  folds ;  draw- 
ing back   her   right  hand,  with   the   sword  pointed  towards 

^  [This  capital  has  been  already  referred  to  in  Seven  Lamps  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  231), 
and  in  the  preceding  volume  of  Stones  of  Venice  (Vol.  IX.  p.  55,  where  see  the  note), 
and  is  referred  to  again  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  77  :  it  is  one  of  those  of  which  Ruskin 
had  special  photographs  madej 

'  [In  the  Arena  Chapel.  The  words  on  the  scroll  are  the  beginning  ones  of  the 
creed  :  ''  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem  creatorem  coeli  et  teme^  et  in  lesnm 
Christum  Alium  Dei  unigenitum."  In  the  original  fresco  the  cabalistic  sigxiB  are 
clearly  seen  on  the  covers  of  the  books  at  her  feet.] 

'  [Book  i.  canto  x.  13.] 
^Capital  No.  29  :  the  inscription  is  '^Fortitudo  Invincibilis."] 
In  the  Arena  Chapel.] 
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her  enemy ;  and  slightly  retired  behind  her  immovable  shield, 
which  with  Giotto  is  square,  and  rested  on  the  ground  like 
a  tower,  covering  her  up  to  above  the  shoulders ;  bearing  on 
it  a  lion,  and  with  broken  heads  of  javelins  deeply  infixed. 

Among  the  Greeks,  this  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  principal 
virtues ;  apt,  however,  in  their  ordinary  conception  of  it,  to 
degenerate  into  mere  manliness  or  courage. 

§  80.  Third  side.  Temperance ;  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  a  cup.  Inscription,  illegible  here,  and  on  the  Renais- 
sance copy  nearly  so,  "  temperantia  sum  "  (inom'  l")  ?  only 
left.  In  this  somewhat  vulgar  and  most  frequent  concep- 
tion of  this  virtue  (afterwards  continually  repeated,  as  by 
Sir  Joshua  in  his  window  at  New  CoU^e),^  temperance  is 
confused  with  mere  abstinence,  the  opposite  of  Gula,  or 
Gluttony;  whereas  the  Greek  Temperance,  a  truly  cardinal 
virtue,  is  the  moderator  of  aU  the  passions,  and  so  repre- 
sented by  Giotto,'  who  has  placed  a  bridle  upon  her  Ups, 
and  a  sword  in  her  hand,  the  hilt  of  which  she  is  binding 
to  the  scabbard.  In  his  system,  she  is  opposed  among  the 
vices,  not  by  Gula,  or  Gluttony,  but  by  Ira,  Anger.  So 
also  the  Temperance  of  Spenser,  or  Sir  Guyon,  but  with 
mingling  of  much  sternness : 

''  A  goodly  knight,  all  annd  in  hamesse  meete. 
That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feete. 
His  carriage  was  full  comely  and  upright ; 
His  countenance  demure  and  temperate ; 
But  yett  so  steme  and  terrible  in  sight, 
That  cheard  his  friendes,  and  did  his  foes  amate."  ' 

The  temperance  of  the  Greeks,  <ra(f>po<rvy9i,  involves  the 
idea  of  Prudence,  and  is  a  most  noble  virtue,  yet  properly 
marked  by  Plato  as  inferior  to  sacred  enthusiasm,  though 
necessary  for  its  government.  He  opposes  it,  under  the 
name  "Mortal  Temperance"  or  "the  Temperance  which  is 
of  men,"  to  divine  madness,  fiavla,  or  inspiration ;  but  he  most 
justly  and  nobly  expresses  the  general  idea  of  its  opposite^ 

See  aboTe,  p.  378  fi.1 

In  the  Arena  ChapeLl 

.Book  iL  canto  i.  6,  6.1 

[For  'Mta  opposite"  all  previous  eds.  read  ''it"    Riiskin  notes  tlie  eorreetion 
copy  for  rension.] 


s 

4 
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under  the  tenn  ifipi^,  which,  in  the  Phctdrus^  is  divided  into 
various  intemperances  with  respect  to  various  objects,  and 
set  forth  under  the  image  of  a  black,  vicious,  diseased,  and 
furious  horse,  yoked  by  the  side  of  Prudence  or  Wisdom 
(set  forth  under  the  figure  of  a  white  horse  with  a  crested 
and  noble  head,  like  that  which  we  have  among  the  E^lgin 
Marbles)  to  the  chariot  of  the  SouL^  The  system  of  Aristotle, 
as  above  stated,*  is  throughout  a  mere  complicated  blunder, 
supported  by  sophistry,  the  laboriously  developed  mistake 
of  temperance  for  the  essence  of  the  virtues  which  it  guides. 
Temperance  in  the  mediaeval  systems  is  generally  opposed 
by  Anger,  or  by  Folly,  or  Gluttony :  but  her  proper  opposite 
is  Spenser's  Acrasia,  the  principal  enemy  of  Sir  Guyon,  at 
whose  gates  we  find  the  subordinate  vice  '^Excesse,''  as  the 
introduction  to  Intemperance ;  a  graceful  and  feminine  image, 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  more  dangerous  forms  of  subtle 
intemperance,  as  opposed  to  the  brutal  ''Gluttony"  in  the 
first  book.  She  presses  grapes  into  a  cup,  because  of  the 
words  Oi  St.  Faiid,  ''  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is 
excess ;  "* '  but  always  delicately. 

''  Into  her  cup  her  scrtuEd  with  daintie  breach 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  fowle  empemch. 
That  so  faire  winepresse  made  the  wine  more  sweet."  ^ 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  these  frequent  extracts 
from  Spenser,  for  it  is  nearly  as  necessary  to  point  out  the 
profound  divinity  and  philosophy  of  our  great  English  poet, 
as  the  beauty  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

§  81.  Fourth  side.  Humility;  with  a  veil  upon  her  head, 
carrying  a  lamb  in  her  lap.     Inscribed  in  the  copy,  "  humi- 

LITAS    HABITAT    IN    ME." 

This  virtue  is  of  course  a  peculiarly  Christian  one,  hardly 
recognized  in  the  Pagan  systems,  though  carefully  impressed 

^  [The  references  here  are  all  to  the  Phadrus,  See  p.  244  (Stephanus)^  where 
''madness"  is  said  to  be  ''superior  to  a  sane  mind  {a'<a<j)po<rvvTJ),  for  the  one  is  of 
human^  the  other  of  divine  origin  ; "  238^  where  the  various  forms  of  excess  (yffpis) 
are  enumerated  ;  and  268  for  the  description  of  the  two  horses  of  the  soul.] 

«  rSee  §  61.] 

'    Ephesians  v.  18.1 

*  [Book  ii.  canto  xii.  66.] 
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upon  the  Greeks  in  early  life  ^  in  a  manner  which  at  this  day 
it  would  be  well  if  we  were  to  imitate,  and,  together  with 
an  almost  feminine  modesty,  giving  an  exquisite  grace  to 
the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  well-educated  Greek  youth. 
It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  leading  virtues  in  aU  the  monkish 
systems,  but  I  have  not  any  notes  of  the  manner  of  its 
representation.* 

§  82.  Fifth  side.  Charity.  A  woman  with  her  lap  full 
of  loaves  (?),  giving  one  to  a  child,  who  stretches  his  arm 
out  for  it  across  a  broad  gap  in  the  leafage  of  the  capital. 

Again  very  far  inferior  to  the  Giottesque  rendering  of 
this  virtue.  In  the  Arena  Chapel «  she  is  distinguished  from 
aU  the  other  virtues  by  having  a  circular  glory  round  her 
head,  and  a  cross  of  fire ;  she  is  crowned  with  flowers,  pre- 
sents with  her  right  hand  a  vase  of  com  and  fruit,  and 
with  her  left  receives  treasure  from  Christ,  who  appears 
above  her,  to  provide  her  with  the  means  of  continual  offices 
of  beneficence,  while  she  tramples  imder  foot  the  treasures 
of  the  earth. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  most  of  the  Italian  conceptions 
of  Charity  is  in  the  subjection  of  mere  munificence  to  the 
glowing  of  her  love,  always  represented  by  flames;  here  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  roimd  her  head ;  in  Orcagna's  shrine  at 
Florence,  issuing  from  a  censer  in  her  hand ;  and,  with  Dante, 
inflaming  her  whole  form,  so  that,  in  a  furnace  of  clear  fire, 
she  could  not  have  been  discerned.^ 

Spenser  represents  her  as  a  mother  surrounded  by  happy 
children,^  an  idea  afterwards  grievously  hackneyed  and  vul- 
garised by  English  painters  and  sculptors. 

§  88.  Sixth  side.  Justice.  Crowned,  and  with  sword. 
Inscribed  in  the  copy  ''  hex  sum  justiccb." 

^  [See,  for  ingtanoe,  Aristopbanes,  C^oudt,  961  m^.,  and  for  the  Spartans,  Xenophon, 
Rep,  Lac,  3,  5.] 

'  [At  Amiens  Homilitr  is  represented  with  a  shield  with  dove :  see  The  Bible  qf 
Amiens,  12a  in  the  list  of  Virtues  and  ^cesj 

'  [For  an  illustration  of  this  fresco  see  F&n  Gaeigera,  Letter  7.  The  cross  of  fire 
is  not  now  discernible ;  bat  tiie  fresco  must  hare  fiiided,  for  Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of 
*'  three  flames  of  fire  bunbent  round  her  head  "  (iL  196).] 

«  ^  abore,  §  56.] 

*  [Book  L  canto  x.  ao,  91.] 
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This  idea  was  afterwards  much  amplified  and  adorned  in 
the  only  good  capital  of  the  Renaissance  series,  under  the 
Judgment  angle.^  Giotto  has  also  given  his  whole  strength 
to  the  painting  of  this  virtue,'  representing  her  as  enthroned 
under  a  noble  Gothic  canopy,  holding  scales,  not  by  the 
beam,  but  one  in  each  hand;  a  beautiful  idea,  showing  that 
the  equality  of  the  scales  of  Justice  is  not  owing*  to 
natural  laws,  but  to  her  own  immediate  weighing  the  op- 
posed causes  in  her  own  hands.  In  one  scale  is  an  exe- 
cutioner beheading  a  criminal ;  in  the  other  an  angel  crowning 
a  man,  who  seems  (in  Selvatico's  plate)  to  have  been  working 
at  a  desk  or  table. 

Beneath  her  feet  is  a  small  predella,  representing  various 
persons  riding  securely  in  the  woods,  and  others  dancing  to 
the  sound  of  music. 

Spenser's  Justice,  Sir  Artegall,  is  the  hero  of  an  entire 
book  [v.],  and  the  betrothed  knight  of  Britomart,  or  Chasti^. 

§  84.  Seventh  side.  Prudence.  A  man  with  a  book  and 
a  pair  of  compasses,  wearing  the  noble  cap,  hanging  down 
towards  the  shoulder,  and  bound  in  a  fillet  round  the  brow, 
which  occurs  so  firequently  during  the  fourteenth  century 
in  Italy  in  the  portraits  of  men  occupied  in  any  civil 
capacity. 

This  virtue  is,  as  we  have  seen,  conceived  under  very 
different  degrees  of  dignity,  from  mere  worldly  prudence  up 
to  heavenly  wisdom,  being  opposed  sometimes  by  Stultitia, 
sometimes  by  Ignorantia.  I  do  not  find,  in  any  of  the 
representations  of  her,  that  her  truly  distinctive  character, 
namely  forethought^  is  enough  insisted  upon :  Giotto  expresses 
her  vigilance  and  just  measurement  or  estimate  of  all  things 
by  painting  her  as  Janus-headed,  and  gazing  into  a  convex 
mirror,  with  compasses  in  her  right  hand ;  the  convex  mirror 
showing   her   power    of   looking   at   many  things   in    small 

»  rCapital  No.  36 ;  see  below,  §  127.] 

*  [In  the  Arena  Chapel.  See,  for  a  further  description  of  Giotto's  '^  Justice," 
For9  Clavigera,  Letter  11,  where  the  fresco  is  engraved  as  frontispiece.  The  scenes 
in  the  predella  indicate  (says  Lord  Lindsay,  ii.  197)  that  ''the  enjoyment  of  life 
is  the  fruit  of  the  equal  enforcement  of  law."] 
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compass.^  But  forethought  or  anticipation,  by  which,  inde- 
pendently of  greater  or  less  natural  capacities,  one  man 
becomes  more  prvdent  than  another,  is  never  enough  con- 
sidered or  symbolized. 

The  idea  of  this  virtue  oscillates,  in  the  Greek  systems, 
between  Temperance  and  Heavenly  Wisdom. 

§  85.  Eighth  side.  Hope.  A  figure  full  of  devotional 
expression,  holding  up  its  hands  as  in  prayer,  and  looking  to 
a  hand  which  is  extended  towards  it  out  of  sunbeams.  In 
the  Renaissance  copy  this  hand  does  not  appear. 

Of  all  the  virtues,  this  is  the  most  distinctively  Christian 
(it  could  not,  of  course,  enter  definitely  into  any  Pagan 
scheme) ;  and  above  all  others,  it  seems  to  me  the  testing 
virtue,  —  that  by  the  possession  of  which  we  may  most 
certainly  determine  whether  we  are  Christians  or  not  ;  for 
many  men  have  charity,  that  is  to  say,  general  kindness  of 
heart,  or  even  a  kind  of  faith,  who  have  not  any  habitual 
hcype  of,  or  longing  for,  heaven.  The  Hope  of  Giotto  *  is  re- 
presented as  winged,  rising  in  the  air,  while  an  angel  holds  a 
crown  before  her.  I  do  not  know  if  Spenser  was  the  first 
to  introduce  our  marine  Virtue,  leaning  on  an  anchor,  a 
symbol  as  inacciuute  as  it  is  vulgar:  for,  in  the  first  place, 
anchors  are  not  for  men,  but  for  ships ;  and,  in  the  second, 
anchorage  is  the  characteristic  not  of  Hope,  but  of  Faith. 
Faith  is  dependent,  but  Hope  is  aspirant.  Spenser,  however, 
introduces  Hope  twice, — the  first  time  as  the  Virtue  with 
the  anchor ;  but  afterwards  fallacious  Hope,  far  more  beauti- 
fully, in  the  Masque  of  Cupid : 

''  She  always  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  ho1y-water-«princkle,  dipt  in  deowe."  ' 


1  [One  of  the  frMoow  in  the  Arena  ChapeL  Lord  Lindiay  (iL  197}  tuggeete  that 
the  second  £ice  is  that  of  Socrates.] 

'  [In  the  Arena  ChapeL  The  fresco  is  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to  F9r9 
Claviffera,  Letter  6 :  see  the  farther  remarks  there  made  on  the  virtae  of  Hope. 
Compare  what  is  said  of  Hope  in  a  description  of  a  picture  hy  Veronese,  in  Modem 
PaitUen,  yoL  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  liL  §  20 ;  and  see  the  account  of  Hope  in  The  BiNe  of 
Amieiu,  ch.  ir.] 

'  [The  first  picture  of  Hope  is  in  hook  i.  canto  x.  14  : 

''  Upon  her  arme  a  silver  anchor  lay. 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befeU." 
The  second  plctore^  in  the  Masque  of  Cnpid,  is  in  book  iiL  canto  xii.  13.] 
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§  86.  Tenth  Capital.  First  side.  Luxury  (the  opposite 
of  Chastity,  as  above  explained).  A  woman  with  a  jewelled 
chain  across  her  fordiead,  smiling  as  she  looks  into  a  mirror, 
exposing  her  breast  by  drawing  down  her  dress  with  (me 
hand.     Inscribed  ^^  luxuria  sum  imensa.'' 

These  subordinate  forms  of  vice  are  not  met  ^th  so 
frequently  in  art  as  those  of  the  opposite  virtues^  but  in 
Spenser  we  find  them  aU.     His  Luxury  rides  upon  a  gKMt : 

'^  In  a  greene  gowne  he  clothed  was  foil  fiure. 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthinesse, 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  hart  he  bare."  ^ 

But,  in  fact,  the  proper  and  comprehensive  expression  of 
this  vice  is  the  Cupid  of  the  ancients ;  and  there  is  not  any 
minor  circumstance  more  indicative  of  the  intense  difierence 
between  the  mediaeval  and  the  Renaissance  spirit,  than  the 
mode  in  which  this  god  is  represented. 

I  have  above  said,  that  all  great  European  art  is  rooted 
in  the  thirteenth  centiuy;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  central  year  about  which  we  may  consider  the 
energy  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  gathered ;  a  kind  of  focus 
of  time,  which,  by  what  is  to  my  mind  a  most  touching  and 
impressive  Divine  appointment,  has  been  marked  for  us  by 
the  greatest  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  first  words  he 
utters;  namely,  the  year  1300,  the  "mezzo  del  cammin*'  of 
the  life  of  Dante.*  Now,  therefore,  to  Giotto,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Dante,  and  who  drew  Dante's  still  existing  portrait* 
in  this  very  year,  1800,  we  may  always  look  for  the  central 
medifiBval  idea  in  any  subject :  and  observe  how  he  represents 
Cupid;  as  one  of  three,  a  terrible  trinity,  his  companions 
being  Satan  and  Death ;  and  he  himself  "  a  lean  scarecrow, 
with   bow,   quiver,  and   fillet,  and   feet  ending  in  claws,"* 

♦  Lord  Lindsay^  vol.  iL  Letter  iv.  [p.  225,  ed.  18471. 


^  [Book  i.  canto  iv.  26,] 

'  [Inferno,  canto  i.,  line  1  * — 

^^  Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura."] 

3  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  188.] 
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thrust  down  into  Hell  by  Penance,  from  the  presence  of 
Purity  and  Fortitude.^  Spenser,  who  has  been  so  often 
noticed  as  furnishing  the  exactly  intermediate  type  of  con- 
ception between  the  mediaeval  and  the  Renaissance,  indeed 
represents  Cupid  under  the  ancient  form  of  a  beautiful 
winged  god,  and  riding  on  a  lion,  but  still  no  plajrthing  of 
the  Graces,  but  full  of  terror : 

"  With  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand  did  straine 
Full  dreadfully  he  shooke^  that  all  did  quake^ 
And  clapt  on  hye  his  coloured  winges  twaine^ 
That  all  his  many  it  afiraide  did  make."  ^ 

His  many  J  that  is  to  say,  his  company;'  and  observe  what 
a  company  it  is.  Before  him  go  Fancy,  Desire,  Doubt, 
Danger,  Fear,  Fallacious  Hope,  Dissemblance,  Suspicion, 
Grief,  Fury,  Displeasure,  Despite,  and  Cruelty.  After  him. 
Reproach,  Repentance,  Shame : 

"  Unquiet  Care^  and  fond  Unthriftyhead^ 
Lewd  Loose  of  Time,  and  Sorrow  seeming  dead. 
Inconstant  Chaunge,  and  false  Disloyalty, 
Consuming  Riotise,  and  guilty  Dread 
Of  heavenly  vengeance ;  faint  Infirmity, 
Vile  poverty,  and  lastly  Death  with  in£uny."  ^ 

Compare  these  two  pictures  of  Cupid  with  the  Love-god 
of  the  Renaissance,^  as  he  is  represented  to  this  day,  confused 
with  angels,  in  every  faded  form  of  ornament  and  allegory, 
in  our  furniture,  our  litarature,  and  our  minds. 

§  87.  Second  side.  Gluttony.  A  woman  in  a  turban, 
with  a  jewelled  cup  in  her  right  hand.  In  her  left,  the 
clawed  limb  of  a  bird,  which   she  is  gnawing.     Inscribed 

**GULA   SINE   ORDINE   SUM." 

^  [The  reference  18  to  the  fresco  of  '^Sancta  Castitas"  iu  the  Lower  Chareh  of 

s  [Book  iu.  canto  xiL  2a] 

'  [See  the  pre&ce  to  Raskin's  book  on  birds,  Lofx'i  MeinU,  where  the  word  is 
explained.] 

*  [Book  iiL  canto  xii.  25.] 

^  [See,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  Capids  by  Albani  given  in  Raskin's 
Inaugural  AddretM  at  the  Cambridge  School  ^AH  (1868),  §  18.] 

X.  2c 
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Spanser's  Gluttony  is  more  than  usually  fine : 

"His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  e3me. 
And  like  a  crane  his  necke  was  long  and  fyne. 
Wherewith  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feast. 
For  want  whereof  poore  people  oft  did  p3me/'  ^ 

He  rides  upon  a  swine,  and  is  clad  in  vine-leaves,  with  s 
garland  of  ivy.  Compare  the  account  of  Excesse,  above  [§  80], 
as  opposed  to  Temperance. 

§  88.  Third  side.  Pride.  A  knight,  with  a  heavy  and 
stupid  face,  holding  a  sword  with  three  edges;  his  armour 
covered  with  ornaments  in  the  form  of  roses,  and  ivith  two 
ears  attached  to  his  helmet.     The  inscription  undecipherable, 

all  but  "  SUPERBIA.** 

Spenser  has  anal3rzed  this  vice  with  great  care.  He  first 
represents  it  as  the  Pride  of  life;  that  is  to  say,  the  pride 
which  runs  in  a  deep  under-current  through  all  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  men.  As  such,  it  is  a  feminine  vice,  directly 
opposed  to  Holiness,  and  mistress  of  a  castle  called  the  House 
of  Fryde,  and  her  chariot  is  driven  by  Satan,  with  a  team 
of  beasts,  ridden  by  the  mortal  sins.  In  the  throne  chamber 
of  her  palace  she  is  thus  described : 

'^  So  proud  she  shyned  in  her  princely  state^ 
Looking  to  Heaven,  for  Earth  she  did  disdayne ; 
And  sitting  high^  for  lowly  she  did  hate  : 
\jOy  underneath  her  scornefull  feete  was  layne 
A  dreadfiill  dragon  with  an  hideous  trayne ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrhour  bright^ 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  vewed  fayne."  ^ 

The  giant  Orgoglio  is  a  baser  species  of  pride,  bom  of  the 
Earth  and  Eolus ;  that  is  to  say,  of  sensual  and  vain  conceits. 
His  foster-father  and  the  keeper  of  his  castle  is  Ignorance. 
(Book  I.  Canto  viii.) 

Finally,  Disdain  is  introduced,  in  other  places,  as  the  form 
of  pride  which  vents  itself  in  insult  to  others.' 


Book  i.  canto  iv.  21.1 
Book  i.  canto  iv.  10. J 
'  [Book  ii.  cantos  vii.  and  viii ;  v.  canto  xL  8 ;  vi.  canto  vii.  44.] 
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§  89.  Fourth  »de.  Anger.  A  woman  tearing  her  dress 
open  at  her  breast.  Inscription  here  undecipherable ;  but  in 
the  Renaissance  copy  it  is  ^*  ira  crudelis  est  in  me." 

Giotto  represents  this  vice  under  the  same  symbol;  but 
it  is  the  weakest  of  all  the  figures  in  the  Arena  ChapeL  The 
"  Wrath  "  of  Spenser  rides  upon  a  lion,  brandishing  a  firebrand, 
his  garments  stained  with  blood.^  R^e^  or  Furor,  occurs 
subordinately  in  other  places.  It  appears  to  me  very  strange 
that  neither  Giotto  nor  Spenser  should  have  given  any  re- 
presentation of  the  restrained  Anger,  which  is  infinitely  the 
most  terrible  ;  both  of  them  make  him  violent. 

§  90.  Fifth  side.  Avarice.  An  old  woman  with  a  veil 
over  her  forehead,  and  a  bag  of  money  in  each  hand.  A 
figure  very  marvellous  for  power  of  expression.  The  throat 
is  all  made  up  of  sinews  with  skinny  channels  deep  between 
them,  strained  as  by  anxiety,  and  wasted  by  famine;  the 
features  hunger-bitten,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  look  glaring  and 
intense,  yet  without  the  slightest  caricature.  Inscribed  in  the 
Renaissance  copy  "  avaritia  impletor." 

Spenser's  Avarice  (the  vice)  is  much  feebler  than  this; 
but  the  god  Mammon  and  his  kingdom  have  been  described 
by  him  with  his  usual  power.  Note  the  position  of  the  house 
of  Richesse : 

**  Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  stride. 
That  did  the  House  of  Richesse  from  Hell-mouth  divide.'*  > 

It  is  curious  that  most  numdists  confuse  avarice  with 
covetousness,  although  they  are  vices  totally  different  in  their 
operation  on  the  human  heart  and  on  the  frame  of  society. 
The  love  of  money,  the  sin  of  Judas  and  Ananias,  is  indeed 
the  root  of  aU  evil'  in  the  hardening  of  the  heart ;  but  *^  covet- 
ousness,  which  is  idolatry,"  the  sin  of  Ahab,  that  is,  the 
inordinate  desire  of  some  seen  or  recognized  good, — ^thus  de- 
stroying peace  of  mind, — is  probably  productive  of  much  more 

^  [Book  i.  canto  iv.  33.    For  ''  Furor"  see  book  IL  cantos  hr.  and  t.] 
'  [For  the  deseriptioii  of  Avarioa,  see  book  L  canto  ir.  27-29 ;  for  the  boose  oT 
Richesse.  book  ii.  canto  tiL  24] 

s  [1  Timothy  tL  10 ;  CobMSians  iiL  6 ;  1  Kings  zxL  2-16.] 
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misery  in  heart,  and  error  in  conduct,  than  avarice  itself,  only 
covetousness  is  not  so  inconsistent  with  Christianity:  for 
covetousness  may  partly  proceed  from  vividness  of  the  affec- 
tions and  hopes,  as  in  David,  and  be  consistent  with  mudi 
charity ;  not  so  avarice/ 

§  91.  Siocth  side.  Idleness.  Accidia.^  A  figrure  much 
broken  away,  having  had  its  arms  round  two  branches  of 
trees* 

I  do  not  know  why  Idleness  should  be  represented  as 
among  trees,  unless,  in  the  Italy  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
forest  country  was  considered  as  desert,  and  therefore  the 
domain  of  Idleness.  Spenser  fastens  this  vice  especially  upon 
the  clergy,— 


it 


Upon  a  slouthful  asse  he  chose  to  ryde, 
Arayd  in  habit  blacke,  and  amis  thin. 
Like  to  an  holy  monck,  the  service  to  begin. 
And  in  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  wome,  but  therein  little  redd. 


»» 


And  he  properly  makes  him  the  leader  of  the  train  of  the 
vices: 

**  May  seem  the  wayne  was  very  evil  ledd. 
When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way."  ' 

Obser\^e  that  subtle  touch  of  truth  in  the  "  wearing "  of  the 
portesse,  indicating  the  abuse  of  books  by  idle  readers,  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  unwilling  studentship  from  the 
schoolboy  upwards. 

§  92.  Seventh  side.  Vanity.  She  is  smiling  complacently 
as  she  looks  into  a  mirror  in  her  lap.  Her  robe  is  embroidered 
with  roses,  and  roses  form  her  crown.     Undecipherable. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  expression  of  this  vice, 
between  pride  in  the  personal  appearance  and   lightness   of 

^  [Ruskin  analyzes  avarice^  and  kindred  vices  connected  with  money,  in  JiiunenL 
PulverUf  §§  88-94.  The  passage  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the 
present  chapter.] 

'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  here  notes:  — 
^'  dicrjdia,  dou't-care-ishness." 
The  figure  has  been  restored ;  she  leans  back ;  in  the  left  hand  the  stem  of  a  flower ; 
the  riffht  arm  round  a  branch.     Inscribed  '^  Accidia  mi  stringit."] 

s  [Book  i.  canto  iv.  18,  19.] 
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purpose.  The  word  Vanitas  generally,  I  think,  bears,  in  the 
mediaeval  period,  the  sense  given  it  in  Scripture.  "  Let  not 
him  that  is  deceived  trust  in  Vanity,  for  Vanity  shall  be  his 
recompense."  "Vanity  of  Vanities."  "The  Lord  knoweth 
the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."  ^  It  is  difficult 
to  find  this  sin, — which,  after  Pride,  is  the  most  universal, 
perhaps  the  most  fatal,  of  all,  fretting  the  whole  depth  of  our 
humanity  into  storm  "  to  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly,"  * 
— definitely  expressed  in  art.  Even  Spenser,  I  think,  has 
only  partially  expressed  it  under  the  figure  of  Phsedria,  more 
properly  Idle  Mirth,  in  the  second  book.*  The  idea  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  worked  out  in  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  IHlgrims 
Progress. 

§  93.  Eighth  side.  Envy.  One  of  the  noblest  pieces  of 
expression  in  the  series.  She  is  pointing  malignantly  with 
her  finger ;  a  serpent  is  wreathed  about  her  head  like  a  cap, 
another  forms  the  girdle  of  her  waist,  and  a  dragon  rests 
in  her  lap. 

Giotto  has,  however,  represented  her,*  with  still  greater 
subtlety,  as  having  her  fingers  terminating  in  claws,  and 
raising  her  right  hand  with  an  expression  partly  of  impotent 
regret,  partly  of  involuntary  grasping ;  a  serpent,  issuing  from 
her  mouth,  is  about  to  bite  her  between  the  eyes;  she  has 
long  membranous  ears,  horns  on  her  head,  and  flames  con- 
suming her  body.  The  Elnvy  of  Spenser  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  Giotto,  because  the  idea  of  folly  and  quickness  of 
hearing  is  not  suggested  by  the  size  of  the  ear:  in  other 
respects  it  is  even  finer,  joining  the  idea  of  fury,  in  the  wolf 

1  rJobzv.31;  EedfldastM  i.  2 ;  Ptelmt  xcir.  11 ;  1  Corinthians  iii.  20.1 
'  [Yoiing^s  Night  TkaughU,  u  164    Raskin  quotes  the  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
father  (May  2,  1862)  :— 

"  There  is  not  anjr  passage  which  I  oftener  repeat  to  m]rself  of  profiine 
literature  than  that  of  Yonng — 

'A  soul  immortal  raptared  or  alarmed 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indolge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrooght 
To  waft  a  ftathor  or  to  drown  a  fly.    ] 
>  rCanto  tL] 

*  [In  the  Alios  ChapeL    Hm  Ikiaeo  is  oi^nrsd  m  ikmlispfaee  to  JP^n  CUnrigera, 
Utter  6,  when  sovAlliHlNRpiftnoM  '"T 
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the  character  of  the  vice  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Dante  placed 
in  the  circle  of  hell.^  The  word  in  that  case  would,  I  think, 
have  been  "  Tristitia,"'  the  "  unholy  Griefe  "  of  Spenser : 


t€ 


All  in  sable  sorrowfully  clad, 
Downe  hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy  chere 


A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had. 

With  which  he  pinched  people  to  the  heart"  ^ 

He  has  farther  amplified  the  idea  under  another  figure  in 
the  fifth  canto  of  the  fourth  book : ' 


*'  His  name  was  Care ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade. 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared ; 
But  to  small  purpose  jnnon  wedges  made : 
Those  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  carefuU  minds  invade. 
Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared : 
With  blistered  haiids  among  the  cinders  brent." 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  Renaissance  copy 
this  figure  is  stated  to  be,  not  Miseria,  but  "  Misericordia." 
The  contraction  is  a  very  moderate  one,  Misericordia  being 
in  old  MS.  written  always  as ''  Mia."  If  this  reading  be  right, 
the  figure  is  placed  here  rather  as  the  companion,  than  the 
opposite,  of  Cheerfulness;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  intended  to 
unite  the  idea  of  Mercy  and  Compassion  with  that  of  Sacred 
Sorrow. 

§  96.  Second  side.  Cheerfulness.  A  woman  with  long 
fiowing  hair,  crowned  with  roses,  playing  on  a  tambourine, 
and  with  open  lips,  as  singing.     Inscribed  "  alacritas." 

We  have  already  met  with  this  virtue  among  those 
especially  set  by  Spenser  to  attend  on  Womanhood.^  It  is 
inscribed  in  the  Renaissance  copy,*  '<  alachritas  chanit 
MECUM."    Note  the  gutturals  of  tiie  rich  and  fiilly  developed 

1  rsee  aboT«,  §  69.] 
.Book  iii.  canto  sdi.  16.] 

Stanza  36.    Raskin  transpotee  the  lines ;  his  lines  6^  6,  7  are  lines  1,  2,  3  of  the 
B ;  line  4 — **  And  fingers  filUiie  with  long  nayles  nnpured  ^— is  omitled ;  and  then 
come  Raskin's  lines  1-4.] 
^  [See  above,  §  6a] 
^  [Capital  No.  33.    The  inseriptioo  is  wm  restored  from  the  oopjr.] 
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Venetian  dialect  now  affecting  the  Latin,  which  is  firee  from 
them  in  the  earlier  capitals. 

§  97.  TJdrd  side.  Destroyed ;  *  but,  from  the  copy,  we  find 
it  has  been  Stultitia,  Folly ;  and  it  is  there  represented  simply 
as  a  man  ridings  a  sculpture  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
English  residents  who  bring  their  horses  to  Venice.  Giotto 
gives  Stultitia  a  feather-cap,  and  club.'  In  early  manuscripts 
he  is  always  eating  with  one  hand,  and  striking  with  the 
other;  in  later  ones  he  has  a  cap  and  bells,  or  cap  crested 
with  a  cock's  head,  whence  the  word  "  coxcomb." 

§  98.  Fourth  side.  Destroyed,  all  but  a  book,  whidi 
identifies  it  with  the  "  Celestial  Chastity "  of  the  Renaissance 
copy;  there  represented  as  a  woman  pointing  to  a  book, 
(connecting  the  convent  life  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  ?). 

Spenser's  Chastity,  Britomart,  is  the  most  exquisitely 
wrought  of  all  his  characters ;  but,  as  before  noticed,  she  is 
not  the  Chastity  of  the  convent,  but  of  wedded  life.' 

§  99.  Fifth  side.  Only  a  scroll  is  left;*  but,  from  the 
copy,  we  find  it  has  been  Honesty  or  Truth.  Inscribed 
"HONESTATEM  DLLiGO."  It  is  vcry  curious,  that  among  all 
the  Christian  systems  of  the  virtues  which  we  have  examined, 
we  should  find  this  one  in  Venice  only.^ 

The  Truth  of  Spenser,  Una,  is,  after  Chastity,  the  most 
exquisite  character  in  the  Faerie  Queen. 

§  100.  Siocth  side.  Falsehood.  An  old  woman  leaning  on 
a  crutch  ;  and  inscribed  in  the  copy  "  falsitas  ix  me  semper 
EST."  The  Fidessa  of  Spenser,  the  great  enemy  of  Una,  or 
Truth,  is  far  more  subtly  conceived,  probably  not   without 

*  [Now  restored ;  iuscribed  "  Stultitia  iu  me  regnat."] 

^  [Giotto'ii  fresco  is  in  the  Areua  Chapel.  As  the  reader  will  see  by  referring'  to 
the  illustration  in  Giotto  and  his  Works  tJi  Padua,  "  feather-cap  "  is  an  obvious  emendm- 
tion  for  the  misreading  of  all  previous  editions  "  feather,  cap. '  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  197) 
remarks  that  this  figure  of  Folly^  ''looking  upwards^  with  a  club  as  if  about  to  strike," 
recalls  the  line  of  Horace — "  Coelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia"  (Ode*,  i.  3,  38).  Ruskin 
refers  again  to  this  capital  and  to  Giotto's  fresco  in  his  Review  of  Lord  Lindsay,  §  48 
(\' ol.  XII.).] 

5  rSee  above,  §  62,  p.  383.] 

]Now  restored  ;  a  man  with  an  open  scroll.] 

Curious,  and,  as  Ruskin  afterwards  found  special  reason  to  perceive,  significant. 
See  the  accounts  of  his  discovery  of  *'  the  first  words  that  Venice  ever  speaks  aloud," 
on  an  inscription  upon  the  church  of  San  Giacomo  di  Rialto — '^  Around  this  Temple^ 
let  the  Merchant's  law  be  just,  his  weights  true,  and  his  covenants  fiuthfal;"  An 
Ciavigera,  Letter  76  (notes  and  correspondence),  and  St.  Mark's  Best,  §  Idl.] 
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special  reference  to  the  Papal  deceits.     In  her  true  form  she 
is  a  loathsome  hag,  but  in  her  outward  aspect, 

"  A  goodly  Udy^  clad  in  scarlot  red, 
Purfled  with  gold  and  pearle ;  .  .  . 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 
With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave. 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  brave."  ^ 

Dante's  Fraud,  Geryon,  is  the  finest  personification  of 
all,  but  the  description  {Inferno^  Canto  xvii.)  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted.* 

§  101.  Seventh  side.  Injustice.'  An  armed  figure  hold- 
ing a  halbert;  so  also  in  the  copy.  The  figure  used  by 
Giotto,*  with  the  particular  intention  of  representing  unjust 
government,  is  represented  at  the  gate  of  an  embattled 
castle  in  a  forest,  between  rocks,  while  various  deeds  of 
violence  are  committed  at  his  feet.  Spenser's  "Adicia"  is 
a  furious  hag,  at  last  transformed  into  a  tiger.^ 

Eighth  side.  A  man  with  a  dagger  looking  scornfully 
at  a  child,  who  tiuns  its  back  to  him.  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  figure.  It  is  inscribed  in  the  copy,  "astinecia 
( Abstinentia  ?)  opitima  ? " 

§  102.  Thirteenth  Capital.  It  has  lions'  heads  all 
round,  coarsely  cut. 

Fourteenth  Capital.  It  has  various  animals,  each 
sitting  on  its  haunches.  Three  dogs,  one  a  greyhound,  one 
long-haired,  one  short-haired  with  bells  about  its  neck;  two 
monkeys,  one  with  fan-shaped  hair  projecting  on  each  side 
of  its  face ;  a  noble  boar,  with  its  tusks,  hoofs,  and  bristles 
sharply  cut ;  and  a  lion  and  lioness. 

§  108.  Fifteenth  Capital.  The  pillar  to  which  it  be- 
longs is  thicker  than  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  one  over  it  in 
the  upper  arcade. 

^  TBook  i.  canto  u.  13.] 

^  [See,  however.  Modern  Painters,  roL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  z.  §  13,  where  the  passaf^  is 
quoted,  and  Dante's  conception  analfzed ;  and  compare  Unto  ThU  LaH,  §  74,  §  1&  n., 
and  Munera  PuherUyi  88.] 

s  [Inscribed  ''Ii^iistida  seva  (saeva)  8a(in)/'  bat  on  Capital  33  ''  8a(in)"  b  '"est"] 

*  [In  the  Arena  Chapel.  The  fresco  is  engraved  as  frontispiece  to  Fon  Ciavigera, 
Letter  10  (''The  Beron'e  Gale"),  where  it  is  further  described;  there  is  another 
alloiioii  to H ill  Vml^Amffi  dS.] 

«[BaekT.«Hl»f«.AJ 
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The  sculpture  of  this  capital  is  also  much  coarser,  and 
seems  to  me  later  than  that  of  the  rest;  and  it  has  no 
inscription,  which  is  embarrassing,  as  its  subjects  have  had 
much  meaning ;  but  I  believe  Selvatico  is  right  in  supposing 
it  to  have  been  intended  for  a  general  illustration  of  Idleness/ 

First  side.  A  woman  with  a  distaff;  her  girdle  richly 
decorated,  and  fastened  by  a  buckle. 

Second  side.  A  youth  in  a  long  mantle,  with  a  rose  in 
his  hand. 

Third  side.  A  woman  in  a  turban  stroking  a  puppy, 
which  she  holds  by  the  haunches. 

Fourth  side.     A  man  with  a  parrot. 

Fyih  side.  A  woman  in  very  rich  costume,  with  braided 
hair,  and  dress  thrown  into  minute  folds,  holding  a  rosary  (?)' 
in  her  left  hand,  her  right  on  her  breast. 

Sia^h  side.  A  man  with  a  very  thoughtful  face,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  leaves  of  the  capital. 

Seventh  side.     A  crowned  lady,  with  a  rose  in  her  hand. 

Eighth  side.  A  boy  with  a  ball  in  his  left  hand,  and  his 
right  laid  on  his  breast. 

§  104.  Sixteenth  Capital.  It  is  decorated  with  eight 
large  heads,  partly  intended  to  be  grotesque,*  and  very 
coarse  and  bad,  except  only  that  in  the  sixth  side,  which  is 
totally  different  from  all  the  rest,  and  looks  like  a  portrait. 
It  is  thin,  thoughtftd,  and  dignified;  thoroughly  fine  in 
every  way.  It  wears  a  cap  surmounted  by  two  winged 
lions;  and,  therefore,  I  think  Selvatico  must  have  inaccu- 
rately written  the  list  given  in  the  note,  for  this  head  is 
certainly  meant  to  express  the  superiority  of  the  Venetian 
character  over  that  of  other  nations.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable in  all  early  sculpture  than  its  appreciation  of  the 

'"'  Selvatico  states  that  these  are  intended  to  be  representative  of  eight 
nations^  Latins^  Tartars^  Turks^  Hungarians^  Greeks,  Goths,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians.  Either  the  inscriptions  are  now  defaced,  or  I  have  carelessly 
omitted  to  note  them.^ 


1  rsee  above,  §  64,  p.  385.] 

^  [What  looks  somewhat  like  a  rosary  seems  rather  to  be  the  jewel-battons  of  her 
dress ;  she  has  both  hands  on  her  breast.] 
3  [See  below.  Capital  23,  p.  422.] 
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signs  of  dignity  of  character  in  the  features,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  can  exalt  the  principal  figure  in  any  subject  by 
a  few  touches. 

§  105.  Seventeenth  Capital.  This  has  been  so  de- 
stroyed by  the  sea  wind,  which  sweeps  at  this  point  of 
the  arcade  round  the  angle  of  the  palace,  that  its  inscrip- 
tions are  no  longer  l^ble,  and  great  part  of  its  figures  are 
gone.  Selvatico  states  them  as  follows ;  Solomon,  the  wise ; 
Priscian,  the  granunarian;  Aristotle,  the  logician;  TuUy, 
the  orator;  Pythagoras,  the  philosopher;  Archimedes,  the 
mechanic ;  Orpheus,  the  musician ;  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer. 
The  fragments  actually  remaining  are  the  following.^ 

First  side.  A  figure  with  two  books,  in  a  robe  richly  de- 
corated with  circles  of  roses.     Inscribed  "  Salomon  (sap)ien8.*' 

Second  side.  A  man  with  one  book,  poring  over  it;  he 
has  had  a  long  stick  or  reed  in  his  hand.  Of  inscription 
only  the  letters  **  grammatic  ''  remain.* 

Third  side,  "aristotle":  so  inscribed.  He  has  a 
peaked  double  beard  and  a  flat  cap,  from  under  which  his 
long  hair  falls  down  his  back. 

Fourth  side.    Destroyed. 

Fyih  side.  Destroyed,  all  but  a  board  with  three  (coun- 
ters ?)  on  it. 

Sixth  side.  A  figure  with  compasses.  Inscribed  **g£0- 
met  *  *." 

Seventh  side.  Nothing  is  left  but  a  guitar  with  its  handle 
wrought  into  a  lion^s  head. 

Eighth  side.    Destroyed. 

^  [This  capital  it  again  described  in  Fon  Clavigera,  Letter  77.  Raskin  had  casts 
and  photographs  made  of  it    The  capital  has  now  been  renewed.] 

*  [The  new  capital  adds  ''nusciAKiTs/'  and  on  the  third  side  ''aristotbuh 
DiALBcncus."  The  fourth  side  now  shows  a  man  with  a  book  on  his  knee,  and  with 
the  left  hand  raised,  as  if  teaching,  inscribed  ''  tuuds  rhstobioub,"  Tulias  standing 
of  course  for  Marcus  T^dlius  Cicero.  On  the  fifth  side  the  restored  inscription  is 
''fcthaooras  ABiTHHxnoiTs" ;  the  three  objects  are  perhaps  weights.  On  tne  sixth 
side  the  name,  much  oontracted,  is  Archimedes.  On  the  seventh  is  the  inscription 
''tubal  CHAur  MimicmL"  This  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  Jubal,  ''the  fother  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ/'  whereas  Tubal-cain  was  "an  instructor  ...  in 
brass  and  iron"  (Geoeais  iv.  21,  22).  Selvatico  gives  the  original  inscription  as 
"  Orpheus  Muaieas.'*  Tlie  eighth  side  now  shows  the  figure  of  a  bearded  man  with  a 
pdntod  cap,  rittiiiig;  Us  left  hand  raised,  pdnting  to  a  representatioii  of  the  sun, 
mooo,  and  aten ;  iaaeribed  ^  Toummm  AsraoLoevs,"  Le.  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer.] 
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§  106.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Eighteenth  Capi- 
tal, the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  palace.  It 
represents  the  planets,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  in  those 
divisions  of  the  zodiac  known  to  astrologers  as  their 
''houses;"  and  perhaps  indicates,  by  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  great 
comer-stone  was  laid.  The  inscriptions  above  have  been  in 
quaint  Latin  rhyme,  but  are  now  decipherable  only  in  fimg- 
ments,  and  that  with  the  more  difiicidty  because  the  rusty 
iron  bar  that  binds  the  abacus  has  broken  away,  in  its  ex- 
pansi(xi,  nearly  all  the  upper  portions  of  the  stone,  and  with 
them  the  signs  of  contraction,  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. I  shall  give  the  fragments  of  them  that  I  could 
decipher;  first,  as  the  letters  actually  stand  (putting  those 
of  which  I  am  doubtfid  in  brackets,  with  a  note  of  interro- 
gation), and  then  as  I  would  read  them. 

§  107.  It  should  be  premised  that,  in  modem  astrology, 
the  houses  of  the  planets  are  thus  arranged : 


is 


The  house  of  the  Sun 

Moon 
of  Mars 
Venus 
Mercury  „ 
Jupiter 
Saturn 


9f 


99 


99 


99 


Leo. 

Cancer. 

Aries  and  Scorpio. 

Taurus  and  Libra. 

Gemini  and  Virgo. 

Sagittarius  and  Pisces. 

Capricorn. 

Aquarius. 


Herschel  „ 

The  Herschel  planet  ^  being  of  course  unknown  to  the  old 
astrologers,  we  have  only  the  other  six  planetary  powers, 
together  with  the  sun;  and  Aquarius  is  assigned  to  Saturn 
as  his  house.  I  could  not  find  Capricorn  at  all;  but  this 
sign  may  have  been  broken  away,  as  the  whole  capital  is 
grievously  defaced.*  The  eighth  side  of  the  capital,  which 
the  Herschel  planet  would  now  have  occupied,  bears  a 
sculpture  of  the  Creation  of  Man :  it  is  the  most  conspicuous 

1  [Discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel  (1738-1822)  in  1781,  now  known  as  Uranus.] 
^  [It  has  now  been  renewed ;  and  Capricorn  is  conspicuous  as  forming  with  Aquarius 
the  house  of  Saturn.] 
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side,  the  one  set  diagonally  across  the  angle ;  or  the  eighth 
in  our  usual  mode  of  reading  the  capitals,  from  which  I 
shall  not  depart 

§  108.  The  first  side^  then,  or  that  towards  the  Sea,  has 
Aquarius,  as  the  house  of  Saturn,  represented  as  a  seated 
figure  beautifully  draped,  pouring  a  stream  of  water  out  of 
an  amphora  over  the  leaves  of  the  capital.     His  inscription  is : 

**  ET  8ATURNE  DOMUS  (SCLOCERUNT  ?)  I*  7bRE."  ^ 

§  109.  Second  side.  Jupiter,  in  his  houses  Sagittarius  and 
Pisces,  represented  throned,  with  an  upper  dress  disposed 
in  radiating  folds  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  down  upon 
his  breast,  ornamented  by  small  pendent  trefoiled  studs  or 
bosses.  He  wears  the  drooping  bonnet  and  long  gloves ; 
but  the  folds  about  the  neck,  shot  forth  to  express  the  rays 
of  the  star,  are  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
figure.  He  raises  his  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  over  Sagit- 
tarius, represented  as  the  centaur  Chiron ;  and  holds  two 
thunnies  in  his  right.  Something  rough,  like  a  third  fish, 
has  been  broken  away  below  them ;  the  more  easily  because 
this  part  of  the  group  is  entirely  undercut,  and  the  two  fish 
glitter  in  the  light,  relieved  on  the  deep  gloom  below  the 
leaves.     The  inscription  is : 

"  INDE  JOVl'  *  DONA  PI8E8  8IMUL  ATQ*  aRONA." 

Or, 

"  Inde  Jovis  dona 
Pisces  simul  atque  Chirona." 

Domus  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  understood  before  Jovis : 
"Then  the  house  of  Jupiter  gives  (or  governs?)  the  fiishes 
and  Chiron." 

*  The  comma  in  these  inscriptions  stands  for  a  small  cuneifonn  mark^  I 
believe  of  contraction,  and  the  small  *  for  a  zigsag  mark  of  the  same  kind. 
The  dots  or  periods  are  similarlj  marked  on  the  stone. 

1  [The  4th  and  later  editions  (bat  not  the  "  Travellers'  Edition  "  )  contain  (in  the 
appendix)  the  following  note : — 

''Another  correniondent  sugsests  ' iEaijocEBUNTn  &  \}wmm\'  'of  the 
Bright-homed  (Capncom)  and  of  the  Urn  (Aqnarias);'  the  mark  like  '7' 
here,  as  at  p.  3M»  fine  33,  standing  for  '  & '  [now  §  116,  line  9]. 


"Next  pace,  last  line  [now  §  113,  last  line],  the  same  reads  'Occupat 
otUbottS  Geminamqpe  Laoonem;'  'Mercury  (called  "Stilbdn" 


£rigoneni 

by  Hyginns)  holds  the  Virgin  (Krigone)  and  Spartan  Twins.' "] 
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§  110.  Third  side.  Mars,  in  his  houses  Aries  and  Scorpio. 
Represented  as  a  very  ugly  knight  in  chain  mail,  seated 
sideways  on  the  ram,  whose  horns  are  broken  away,  and 
having  a  large  scorpion  in  his  left  hand,  whose  tail  is  broken 
also,  to  the  infinite  injury  of  the  group,  for  it  seems  to 
have  curled  across  to  the  angle  leaf,  and  fcMined  a  bri^t 
line  of  hght,  like  the  fish  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  The 
knight  carries  a  shield,  on  which  fire  and  water  are  sculp- 
tured, and  bears  a  banner  upon  his  lance,  with  the  word 
"  DEFEROSUM,**  which  puzzlcd  me  for  some  time.  It  should 
be  read,  I  believe,  "De  ferro  sum;"  which  would  be  good 
Venetian  Latin  for  "  I  am  of  iron." 

§  111.  Fourth  side.  The  Sun,  in  his  house  Leo.  Repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  Apollo,  sitting  on  the  Lion,  with 
rays  shooting  firom  his  head,  and  the  world  in  his  hand. 
The  inscription : 

"TV   E8   DOMU'    SOUS   (qUO  *  ?)   8IONK   UCONI." 

I  believe  the  first  phrase  is,  "Tunc  est  Domus  solis;" 
but  there  is  a  letter  gone  after  the  '^  quo,"  and  I  have  no 
idea  what  case  of  signum  ''  signe  "  stands  ior. 

§  112.  Fifth  side.  Venus  in  her  houses  Taurus  and  Libra. 
The  most  beautiful  figure  of  the  series.  She  sits  upon  the 
bull,  who  is  deep  in  the  dewlap,  and  better  cut  than  most 
of  the  animals,  holding  a  mirror  in  her  right  hand,  and  the 
scales  in  her  left.  Her  breast  is  very  nobly  and  tenderly  in- 
dicated under  the  folds  of  her  drapery,  which  is  exquisitely 
studied  in  its  falL     What  is  left  of  the  inscription  runs 

"  LIBRA    CUM    TAURO    DOMUS  ♦  ♦  ♦  f  URIOR    AUR  *." 

§  113.  Siocth  side.  Mercury,  represented  as  wearing  a 
pendent  cap,  and  holding  a  book :  he  is  supported  by  three 
children  in  reclining  attitudes,  representing  his  houses  Gemini 
and  Virgo.  But  I  cannot  understand  the  inscription,  though 
more  than  usually  legible  : 

"OCCUPAT   ERIOONE   8TIBON8   OEMINUQ'   LACONE."  > 

§  114.  Seventh  side.  The  Moon,  in  her  house  Cancer. 
This   sculpture,  which   is  turned  towards  the  Piazzetta,   is 

^  [See  note  on  preceding  pege.] 


_••     • 
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the  most  picturesque  of  the  series.  The  moon  is  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea,  who  raises  the 
crescent  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  her  left  draws  a  crab^ 
out  of  the  waves,  up  the  boat's  side.  The  moon  was,  I 
believe,  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  as  in  a  boat ; 
but  I  rather  think  the  Venetian  was  not  aware  of  this, 
and  that  he  meant  to  express  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  the 
moonlight  at  Venice,  as  seen  across  the  lagoons.  Whether 
this  was  intended  by  putting  the  planet  in  the  boat,  may 
be  questionable,  but  assuredly  the  idea  was  meant  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  dress  of  the  figure.  For  aU  the  draperies 
of  the  other  figures  on  this  capital,  as  well  as  on  the  rest 
of  the  fafade,  are  disposed  in  severe  but  fiill  folds,  showing 
little  of  the  forms  beneath  them;  but  the  moon's  drapery 
ripples  down  to  her  feet,  so  as  exactly  to  suggest  the  tremb- 
ling of  the  moonlight  on  the  waves.  This  beautiful  idea  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  early  sculp- 
tors: five  hundred  men  may  be  now  found  who  could  have 
cut  the  drapery,  as  such,  far  better,  for  one  who  would  have 
disposed  its  folds  with  this  intention.     The  inscription  is : 

''lunb  cancer  domu  t.     pbct  iorbb  sionoru." 

§  115.  Ei^h  side.  Gk)d  creating  man.*  Represented  as 
a  throned  figure,  with  a  glory  round  the  head,  laying  his 
left  hand  on  the  head  of  a  naked  youth,  and  sustaining 
him  with  his  right  hand.  The  inscription  puzzled  me  for  a 
long  time ;  but  except  the  lost  r  and  m  of  "  formavit,"  and 
a  letter  quite  undefaced,  but  to  me  unintelligible,'  before 
the  word  Eva,  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  7,  I  have  safely 
ascertained  the  rest: 

''  DBUMO   D8ADA   DBCO   8TAFO  *  *  AVITTbVA." 

Or. 

"  De  llmo  Dominus  Adam,  de  costa  fo(rm)avit  et  ^  Evam ; " 
''  From  the  dust  the  Lord  made  Adam,  and  from  the  rib  Eve." 

^  [For  a  fnller  aeoouit  of  this  reprwentatioti  of  the  moon,  see  Fan  Cktvigera, 
Letter  7&    For  the  crab  in  ornament,  lee  Vol.  IX.  p.  275.] 

'  [For  a  foller  aeooont  at  this  side  of  the  capital,  see  again,  Fon  C^aoigera^ 
Letter  78.] 

'  [See  note  on  p.  413  above.] 

*  [The  word  Hu  inserted  bj  Raskin  in  bis  copy  for  revision.] 
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I  imagine  the  whole  of  this  capital,  therefore — ^the  principal 
one  of  the  old  palace, — ^to  have  been  intended  to  signify, 
first,  the  formation  of  the  planets  for  the  service  of  man 
upon  the  earth ;  secondly,  the  entire  subjection  of  the  fates 
and  fortime  of  man  to  the  will  of  God,  as  determined  from 
the  time  when  the  earth  and  stars  were  made,  and,  in  fact, 
written  in  the  volume  of  the  stars  themselves. 

Thus  interpreted,  the  doctrines  of  judicial  astrology  were 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  an  aid  to,  the  most  spiritual  and 
humble  Christianity. 

In  the  workmanship  and  grouping  of  its  foliage,  this 
capital  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  I  know  in  Europe.  The 
sculptor  has  put  his  whole  strength  into  it.  I  trust  that  it 
will  appear  among  the  other  Venetian  casts  lately  taken  for 
the  Crystal  Palace ;  but  if  not,  I  have  myself  cast  all  its 
figures,  and  two  of  its  leaves,  and  I  intend  to  give  drawings 
of  them  on  a  large  scale  in  my  folio  work.^ 

§  116.  Nineteenth  Capital.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
second  counting  from  the  Sea,  on  the  Piazzetta  side  of  the 
palace,  calling  that  of  the  Fig-tree  angle  the  first 

It  is  the  most  important  capital,  as  a  piece  of  evidence 
in  point  of  dates,  in  the  whole  palace.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  with  it,  and  in  some  portion  of  the  accompanying 
furniture  or  ornaments  of  each  of  its  figures  a  small  piece 
of  coloured  marble  has  been  inlaid,  with  peculiar  significance : 
for  the  capital  represents  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture;^ and  the  inlaying  of  the  coloured  stones  (which  are 
far  too  small  to  be  effective  at  a  distance,  and  are  found  in 
this  one  capital  only  of  the  whole  series)  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  the  architect's  feeling  of  the  essential  importance  of 
this  art  of  inlaying,  and  of  the  value  of  colour  generally  in 
his  own  art. 

^  [The  Crystal  Palace,  constructed  mainly  from  the  materials  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  18^1,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1854 ;  its  various  '^  Courts  "  containing  copies 
of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  various  nations  and  styles :  tf,  above^  pu  114. 
For  Ruskin's  casts,  see  note  on  pp.  466-467.  The  intended  drawings  were  not  given, 
for  the  publication  of  the  Ejrampks  was  discontinued.] 

«  [See  Vol.  IX.  pp.  269-261.] 
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§  117.  First  side.  "st.  simplicius":  so  inscribed.  A 
figure  working  with  a  pointed  chisel  on  a  small  oblong  block 
of  green  serpentine,  about  four  inches  long  by  one  wide, 
inlaid  in  the  capital.  The  chisel  is,  of  course,  in  the  left 
hand,  but  the  right  is  held  up  open,  with  the  palm  outwards. 

Second  side.  A  crowned  figure,  carving  the  image  of  a 
child  on  a  small  statue,  with  a  ground  of  red  marble.  The 
sculptured  figure  is  highly  finished,  and  is  in  type  of  head 
much  like  the  Ham  or  Japheth  at  the  Vine  angle.  Inscription 
effaced.^ 

Third  side.  An  old  man,  uncrowned,  but  with  curling 
hair,  at  work  on  a  small  column,  with  its  capital  complete, 
and  a  little  shaft  of  dark  red  marble,  spotted  with  paler  red. 
The  capital  is  precisely  of  the  form  of  that  found  in  the 
palace  of  the  Hepolos  *  and  the  other  thirteenth  century  work 
of  Venice.  This  one  figure  would  be  quite  enough,  without 
any  other  evidence  whatever,  to  determine  the  date  of  this 
flank  of  the  Ducal  Palace  as  not  later,  at  all  events,  than  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  inscription  is  broken 
away,  all  but  **  disipulo.*' 

Fourth  side.  A  crowned  figure ;  but  the  object  on  which 
it  has  been  working  is  broken  away,  and  all  the  inscription 
except  "  ST.  e(n  ?)a8.'' 

Fifth  side.  A  man  with  a  turban  and  a  sharp  chisel,  at  work 
on  a  Idnd  of  panel  or  niche,  the  back  of  which  is  of  red  marble. 

S&octh  side.  A  crowned  figure,  with  hammer  and  chisel, 
employed  on  a  tittle  range  of  windows  of  the  fifth  order j 
having  roses  set,  instead  of  orbicular  ornaments,  between 
the  spandrils,  with  a  rich  cornice,  and  a  band  of  purple 
marble  inserted  above.  This  sculpture  assures  us  of  tiie 
date  of  the  fifth-order  window,  whidb  it  shows  to  have  been 
universal  in  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

There  are  also  five  arches  in  the  block  on  which  the 

>  [This  is  one  of  the  renewed  capitals  ;  the  inscription  is  ^'a  glavdiub."  The  in- 
scription on  side  3  is  '^  Dnonmuii  ikcrbktlvi."  On  side  4,  ineerihed  **  a  chastorius," 
is  a  man  working  on  an  oblonf  Uoek  of  stoiie ;  a  ehisel  in  his  left  hand ;  a  mallet  haa 
dropped  from  his  right  hand.    Oa  side  6  the  inacripdion  is  '^  disgipulus  oftdivs."] 

*  [See  below.  Appendix  11  (8),  &  4M,  where  Raskin  ealla  H  ''The  Braided  House," 
from  the  braided  border  of  the  npitals.] 

X.  2d 
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sculptor  is  working,  markr^  (|,e  frequency  of  the  number 
five  in  the  window  groups  of  the  time. 

Seventh  side.  A  figure  at  work  on  a  pilaster,  with  Lonoi- 
bardic  thirteenth  century  capital  (for  account  of  the  series 
of  forms  in  Venetian  capitals,  see  the  final  Appendix  of  the 
next  volume),  the  shaft  of  dark  red  spotted  marble/ 

Eighth  side.  A  figure  with  a  rich  open  crown,  working 
on  a  delicate  recumbent  statue,  the  head  of  which  is  laid 
on  a  pillow  covered  with  a  rich  chequer  pattern;  the  whole 
supported  on  a  block  of  dark  red  marble.  Inscription  broken 
away,*  all  but  "  st.  sym.  (Symmachus  ?)  tv  *  *  anv."  There 
appear,  therefore,  altogether  to  have  been  five  saints,  two 
of  them  popes,  if  Simplicius  is  the  pope  of  that  name  (three 
in  front,  two  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  sides),  alternating  with 
the  three  uncrowned  workmen  in  the  manual  labour  of 
sculpture.'  I  did  not,  therefore,  insult  our  present  architects 
in  saying  above  that  they  ^' ought  to  work  in  the  mason's 
yard  with  their  men."  *  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  m€»e 
interesting  expression  of  the  devotional  spirit  in  which  all 
great  work  was  undertaken  at  this  time. 

§  118.  Twentieth  Capital.  It  is  adorned  with  heads 
of  animals,  and  is  the  finest  of  the  whole  series  in  the 
broad  massiveness  of  its  effect;  so  simply  characteristic, 
indeed,  of  the  grandeur  of  style  in  the  entire  building,  that 
I  chose  it  for  the  first  Plate  in  my  folio  work.^  In  spite  of 
the  sternness  of  its  plan,  however,  it  is  wrought  with  great 
care  in  surface  detail;  and  the  ornamental  value  of  the 
minute  chasing  obtained  by  the  delicate  plumage  of  the 
birds,   and    the    clustered    bees   on    the   honeycomb   in    the 

*  [Inscribed  ^'tabtabus  DisciPiTLus."] 

•  It  now  reads  "  simporianus."] 

'  [Simplicius  was  Pope  from  408  to  483 ;  Symmachus  from  498  to  514.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  recorded  that  he  built  or  beautified  many  churches  in  Rome  ;  but  see  pre- 
oedinff  note.] 

«  [See  above,  ch.  vi.  §  21,  p.  201.  The  ''Travellers'  Edition/'  which  omits  that 
chapter,  has  the  following  note : — 

''The  reference  is  to  a  passage  in  the  old  edition,  unneceesary  here,  but 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reiterated,  in  its  proper  place."] 
^  [See  the  next  volume  for  the  plate,  and  VoL  IX.  p.  277,  for  a  reference  to  the 
bee  :  see  also  Modem  Piaintert,  voL  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  d07  i».).] 
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bear's  mouth,  opposed  to  the  strong  shnplicity  of  its  general 
form,  cannot  be  too  much  adnured.  There  are  also  more 
grace,  life,  and  variety  in.  the  sprays  of  foliage  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  under  the  heads,  than  in  any  other  capital  of  the 
series,  though  the  earliness  of  the  workmanship  is  marked 
by  considerable  hardness  and  coldness  in  the  larger  heads. 
A  Northern  Gothic  workman,  better  acquainted  with  bears 
and  wolves  than  it  was  possible  to  become  in  St.  Mark's 
Place,  would  have  put  fax  more  life  into  these  heads,  but 
he  could  not  have  composed  them  more  skilfully. 

§  119.  First  side.  A  lion  with  a  stag's  haunch  in  his 
mouth.  Those  readers  who  have  the  folio  plate,  should 
observe  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  ear  is  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  ring,  jagged  or  furrowed  on  the  edge ;  an  archaic 
mode  of  treatment  peculiar,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  the 
lions'  heads  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  moment  we 
reach  the  Renaissance  work,  the  lions'  ears  are  smooth. 
Inscribed  simply,  "leo." 

Second  side.  A  wolf  with  a  dead  bird  in  his  mouth,  its 
body  wonderfully  true  in  expression  of  the  passiveness  of 
death.  The  feathers  are  each  wrought  with  a  central  quill 
and  radiating  filaments.     Inscribed  **  lupus." 

77drd  side.  A  fox,  not  at  all  like  one,  with  a  dead  cock 
in  his  mouth,  its  comb  and  pendent  neck  admirably  designed 
so  as  to  fall  across  the  great  angle  leaf  of  the  capital,  its 
tail  hanging  down  on  the  other  side,  its  long  straight  feathers 
exquisitely  cut.     Inscribed  "  (vulp  ?)is." 

Fourth  side.     Entirely  broken  away.^ 

Fifth  side.  '*  aper."  Well  tusked,  with  a  head  of  maize 
in  his  mouth;  at  least  I  suppose  it  to  be  maize,  though 
shaped  like  a  pine-cone. 

Sixth  side.  **  chanis."  *  With  a  bone,  very  ill  cut ;  and  a 
bald-headed  species  of  dog,  with  ugly  flap  ears. 

Seventh  side.    **  bcuscipulus."    With  a  rat  (?)  in  his  mouth. 


^  [This  capital  also  is  new.  On  this  tide  the  animal  ia  inaeribed  ^'oufo"  ;  tlia 
gryphon  grasM  in  ita  jawa  tiia  neck  of  a  lion,  of  which  are  teen  the  head  and  the  fore- 
paws.    On  doe  7,  a  cat  with  a  moose.] 

>  [For  this  form  of  Venetian  Latin  for  emti»,  oompare  ekanii  above,  §  96.] 
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BUgkth  side.  "  uksus."  With  a  honeycomb,  covered  with 
large  bees. 

§  120.  Twenty-first  Capital.  Represents  the  {mncipal 
inferior  professions.^ 

First  side.  An  old  man,  with  his  brow  deeply  wrinkled, 
and  very  expressive  features,  beating  in  a  kind  of  mortar  with 
a  hammer.     Inscribed  ''  lapicida  sum." 

Second  side.  I  believe,  a  goldsmith;  he  is  striking  a 
small  flat  bowl  or  patera,  on  a  pointed  anvil,  with  a  light 
hammer.     The  inscription  is  gone. 

Third  side.  A  shoemaker,  with  a  shoe  in  his  hand,  and 
an  instrument  for  cutting  leather  suspended  beside  him.  In- 
scription undecipherable. 

Fourth  side.  Much  broken.  A  carpenter  planing  a 
beam  resting  on  two  horizontal  logs.      Inscribed  '^carfen- 

TARIUS   SUM." 

Fifih  side.  A  figure  shovelling  fruit  into  a  tub ;  the 
latter  very  carefully  carved  from  what  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  piece  of  cooperage.  Two  thin  laths  cross  each 
other  over  the  top  of  it.  The  inscription,  now  lost,  was, 
according  to  Selvatico,  "  mensubator  "  ? 

SSa^h  side.  A  man,  with  a  large  hoe,  breaking  the  ground* 
which  lies  in  irregular  furrows  and  clods  before  him.  Now 
undecipherable,  but,  according  to  Selvatico,  "  acrichoij^.." 

Seventh  side.  A  man,  in  a  pendent  cap,  writing  on  a 
large  scroll  which  falls  over  his  knee.     Inscribed  "  notarius 


sum." 


Eighth  side.  A  smith  forging  a  sword  or  scythe-blade: 
he  wears  a  large  skull-cap ;  beats  with  a  large  hammer  on 
a  solid  anvil ;  and  is  inscribed  "  faber  sum." 

§  121.  Twenty-second  Capital.  The  Ages  of  Man ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  planets  on  human  life. 

First  side.  The  moon,  governing  infancy  for  four  years, 
according  to  Selvatico.     I  have  no  note  of  this  side,  having, 

*  [This  capital  should  be  compared  with  the  sculptures  of  Venetian  trades  on  the 
central  archivolt  of  St.  Mark's.  It  is  now  renewed.  The  inscription  on  side  2  is 
''  AURIF1CI8  " ;  on  side  3^  "  cerdo  suil"  The  carpenter  on  4  is  spbtting  a  beam  with 
an  axe.    On  5  the  inscription  is  restored ;  the  man  is  shovellin||^  grain  into  a  meamre.] 
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I  suppose,  been  prevented  fixmi  raising  the  ladder  against  it 
by  some  firuit-stall  or  other  impediment  in  the  regular  course 
of  my  examination ;  and  then  forgotten  to  return  to  it.^ 

Second  dde.    A  child  with  a  tablet,  and  an  alphabet  in- 
scribed on  it.     The  legend  above  is 

'^MicuRBU*  fiirf.    puxmiciE.     pan.     x." 

Or,  **  Mercurius  dominatur  pueritise  per  annos  X."  (Selvatico 
reads  VII.*),  "Mercury  governs  boyhood  for  ten  (or  seven) 
years." 

Third  side.    An  older  youth,  with  another  tablet,  but 
broken.     Inscribed 


'^  ADOLOSCBNCIB      *      *      *      P.    AN.    YII." 


Selvatico  misses  this  side  altogether,  as  I  did  the  first,  so 
that  the  lost  planet  is  irrecoverable,'  as  the  inscription  is  now 
defaced.  Note  the  o  for  e  in  adolescentia ;  so  also  we  con- 
stantly find  u  for  o ;  showing,  together  with  much  other  in- 
contestable evidence  of  the  same  kind,  how  full  and  deep  the 
old  pronunciation  of  Latin  always  remained,  and  how  ridicu- 
lous our  English  mincing  of  the  vowels  would  have  sounded 
to  a  Roman  ear. 

Fourth  side.     A  youth  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist. 

^'lUVKNTUTI   5Nf  SOL   P.   AN.    XU." 

The  sua  governs  youth  for  nineteen  years. 

Fyih  side.  A  man  sitting,  helmed,  with  a  sword  over  his 
shoulder.     Inscribed 


^'SENBCTUn    DNT   MARS.    P.   AN.    XV." 


Mmrs  governs  manhood  for  fifteen  years. 

Sixth  side.    A  very  graceful  and  serene  figure,  in  the 
pendent  cap,  reading. 

^'sENicn  DNf  jwrrwR,  p.  ann.  xn." 
Japiter  governs  age  for  twelve  years. 

^  [The  sculpture  is  of  an  infant  with  an  unwritten  seroll  in  the  right  hand.  The 
Insenption  is  '^luka  Hivf  iNFAKcn  p.  an.  nn."] 

*  fSelvatioo's  reading  is  incorrect] 

'  [It  is  Venus,  as  the  broken  sculpture  shows;  part  of  the  '^N"  and  the  whole  of 
the  '^V  and  ''S"  in  the  inscription  are  visible.] 
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Seventh  side.    An  old  man  in  a  skull-cap,  praying. 

"DBCRXPiTB  DNT  SATff    9   ADMdri."     (Sfttumus  usque  ad  mortem.) 

Sfttum  governs  decrepitude  until  death. 

Eighth  side.    The  dead  body  lying  on  a  mattress. 

"ULTIMA   K8T   MORS   PBNA   PBCCATI." 

Last  comes  death,  the  penalty  of  sin. 

§  122.  Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages^  are  of  course  merely 
the  expression  of  this  early  and  well-known  system.  He 
has  deprived  the  dotage  of  its  devotion ;  but  I  think  wisely, 
as  the  Italian  system  would  imply  that  devotion  was,  or 
should  be,  always  delayed  until  dotage. 

Twenty-third  Capital.  I  agree  with  Selvatico  in 
thinking  this  has  been  restored.  It  is  decorated  with-  large 
and  vulgar  heads.* 

§  128.  Twenty-fourth  Capital.  This  belongs  to  the 
large  shaft  which  sustains  the  great  party  wall  of  the  Sala 
del  Gran  Consiglio.  The  shaft  is  thicker  than  the  rest ;  but 
the  capital,  though  ancient,  is  coarse  and  somewhat  inferior 
in  design  to  the  others  of  the  series.  It  represents  the  history 
of  marriage :  the  lover  first  seeing  his  mistress  at  a  window, 
then  addressing  her,  bringing  her  presents;  then  the  bridal, 
the  birth  and  the  death  of  a  child.*  But  I  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  these  sculptures  properly,  because  the  pillar 
is  encumbered  by  the  railing  which  surrounds  the  two  guns 
set  before  the  Austrian  guard-house.* 

§  124.    Twenty-fifth    Capital.      We    have    here    the 

1  [As  You  Uke  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7, 1.  14a] 

'  [Representatives  of  the  eight  nations^'as  on  Capital  16^  see  p.  410  n. ;  each  nation 
is  distinguished  by  name^  type  of  &ce^  and  head-dress.] 

'  [For  the  full  sequence  of  subjects^  see  the  table  below,  p.  459.] 
*  [Ruskin  had  later  some  good  words  to  say  for  the  Austrian  occupation  (see 
Appendix  3  in  the  next  volume),  but  he  objected  to  its  armaments,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  to  his  father  : — 

*'  I6th  November  [1851]. — .  .  .  1  get  very  angry  every  time  1  pass  the 
guns  in  St.  Mark's  Place  or  the  pontoons  opposite  it ;  and  very  much  pro- 
voked— and  indeed  it  is  sufficiently  tiresome — that  there  is  now  no  *  lonely 
isle'  in  all  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  Wherever  you  go,  where  once  there 
were  quiet  little  gardens  among  ruins  of  island  churches,  there  is  now  a 
sentinel  and  a  powder  magazine,  and  there  is  no  piece  of  unbroken  char- 

i<i  a;       " 


acter  to  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  not  a  single  shore,  far  or  near,  which 
has  not  in  some  part  of  it  the  look  of  fortification,  or  violent  dismantUng,  or 
renewing  for  military  purposes  of  some  kind  or  another ;  and  there  is  hiunily 
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employments  of  the  months,  with  which  we  are  abeady  tokst- 
ably  acquainted.^  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  varieties 
worth  noticing  in  this  series. 

Firgt  side.  Mareh.  Sitting  triumphantly  in  a  rich  dress» 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Second  side.  April  and  May.  April  with  a  Iamb:  May 
with  a  feather  fan  in  her  hand. 

Third  side.    June.     Canying  cherries  in  a  basket 

I  did  not  give  this  series  with  the  others  in  the  previous 
chapter,  because  this  representation  of  June  is  peculiarly 
Venetian.  It  is  called  ''the  month  of  cherries,'*  mese  ddle 
ceriese,  in  the  popular  rhyme  on  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo, 
quoted  above,  VoL  I.  Appendix  iiL' 

The  cherries  principally  grown  near  Venice  are  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  large,  but  not  of  high  flavour,  though  re- 
freshing. They  are  carved  upon  the  pillar  with  great  care, 
all  their  stalks  undercut. 

Fmirth  side.  July  and  August  The  first  reaping;  the 
lea%)es  of  the  straw  being  given,  shooting  out  from  the  tubular 
stalk.     August,  opposite,  beats  (the  grain  ?)  in  a  basket 

Fifth  side.  September.  A  woman  standing  in  a  wine* 
tub,  and  holding  a  branch  of  vine.     Very  beautifiiL 

S&opth  side.  October  and  November.  I  could  not  make 
out  their  occupation;  they  seem  to  be  roasting  or  boiling 
some  root  over  a  fire. 

Seventh  side.    December.     Killing  pigs,  as  usual. 

Eighth  side.    January  warming  his  feet,  and  February  fr]ring 

an  old  convent  window  out  of  which  you  will  not  tee  a  Croat'i  firae  peeping,  or 
his  pipe-clayed  tword-belt  hanging.  It  reads  curiondy  enough  over  the  Gothie 
doors, '  Caserma  de'  Geraiti.'  However,  better  the  Croats  ttian  the  Jeraita.'* 
The  quotation  ''lonely  isle''  is  from  Shelley's  deecription  in  JMan  amd  Mmidah  (Una 
248 :  ''Amid  yon  lonely  iides  of  desert  sand.  )  For  a  description  of  such  an  island- 
garden  as  Ruskin  refers  to,  see  the  chapter  on  "Sanf  Elena"  in  H.  F.  Brown's  Lf^ 
OH  the  Lagooru ;  the  island,  a  Iwrracks  under  the  Austrians,  is  now  the  site  of  an  iron 
foundry.    Ruskin  mentions  the  island  in  fbrr  daoifera,  Letter  72.] 

^  [See  above,  pp.  317-321.  This  is  a  new  capitsl.  Maxch,  the  month  of  blustering 
winds,  is  blowing  two  horns ;  inscribed  "  mabchts  oornator  "  ;  in  the  old  capital,  as 
seen  and  described  by  Ruskin,  the  horns  had  been  broken  away.  On  side  4,  August 
with  chisel  and  mallet  is  making  a  barrel  for  the  coming  vintage.  On  side  6,  October 
is  a  man  with  a  nuusa,  a  loaAhaped  stone  for  beating  out  grain  by  hand.  Then 
November  is  pouring  grain  into  an  upper  mill-stone.  On  side  8,  January  is  a  douUe- 
&oed  Janus.] 

«  [VoL  IX.  p.  4ia] 
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fish.  This  last  employment  is  again  as  characteristic  of  the 
Venetian  winter  as  the  cherries  are  of  the  Venetian  summer. 

The  inscriptions  are  undecipherable,  except  a  few  letters  here 
and  there,  and  the  words  marcius,  aprius,  and  februarius.^ 

This  is  the  last  of  the  capitals  of  the  early  palace ;  the 
next,  or  twenty-sixth  capital,  is  the  first  of  those  executed 
in  the  fifteenth  century  under  Foscari;  and  hence  to  the 
Judgment  angle  the  traveller  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  com- 
pare the  base  copies  of  the  earlier  work  with  their  originals, 
or  to  observe  the  total  want  of  invention  in  the  Renaissance 
sculptor,  wherever  he  has  depended  on  his  own  resources. 
This,  however,  always  with  the  exception  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  of  the  last  capital,  which  are  both  fine. 

I  shall  merely  enumerate  the  subjects  and  point  out  the 
plagiarisms  of  these  capitals,  as  they  are  not  worth  descripticHi, 

§  126.  Twenty-sixth  Capital.  Copied  fiom  the  fif- 
teenth, merely  changing  the  succession  of  the  figures. 

Twenty-seventh  Capital.  I  think  it  possible  that  this 
may  be  part  of  the  old  work  displaced  in  joining  the  new 
palace  with  the  old :  at  all  events,  it  is  well  designed,  though 
a  little  coarse.  It  represents  eight  different  kinds  of  fruit, 
each  in  a  basket ;  the  characters  well  given,  and  groups  well 
arranged,  but  without  much  care  or  finish.  The  names  are 
inscribed  above,  though  somewhat  unnecessarily,  and  with 
certainly  as  much  disrespect  to  the  beholder's  intelligence  as 
the  sculptor's  art,*  namely  zerexis,  piri,  chucumeris,  persici, 
zucHE,  MOLONi,  iici,  HUVA.  Zcrcxis  (chcrrics)  and  Zuche 
(gourds)  both  begin  with  the  same  letter,  whether  meant 
for  z,  s,  or  c,  I  am  not  sure.  The  Zuche  are  the  common 
gourds,  divided  into  two  protuberances,  one  larger  than  the 
other,  like  a  bottle  compressed  near  the  neck ;  and  the  Moloni 
are  the  long  water-melons,  which,  roasted,  form  a  staple  food 
of  the  Venetians  to  this  day. 

§  126.  Twenty-eighth  Capital.    Copied  from  the  seventh. 

^  [The  inscriptions  are  now  all  restored  ;  ^'  March  ^  has  already  been  g^ven.  Then 
^'JUNIUS  cu(m)  ceresis/'  '^DECEMBER  NBCAT  svsM,"  and  the  others  are  the  simple 
namesj 

*  [Compare  the  passage  from  the  MS.  of  TKb  Seven  Lampe,  Vol.  VHI.  p.  231  n.] 
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Twenty-ninth  Capital^    Copied  from  the  ninth. 

Thirtieth  Capital.  Copied  from  the  tenth.  The 
''Accidia"  is  noticeable  as  having  the  inscription  complete, 
"ACCiDiA  ME  stringit;"  and  the  "Luxmia"  for  its  utter 
want  of  expression,  having  a  severe  and  calm  face,  a  robe 
up  to  the  neck,  and  her  hand  upon  her  breast  The  inscrip- 
ticm  is  also  different :  "  luxuria  sum  sterc*  (?)  inferi  {1)S 

Thirty-first  Capital.    Copied  from  the  eighth. 

Thirty-second  Capital.  Has  no  inscription,  only  fully 
robed  figures  la3ring  their  hands,  without  any  meaning,  on  their 
own  shoulders,  heads,  or  chins,  or  on  the  leaves  around  them. 

Thirty-third  Capital.    Copied  from  the  twelfth. 

Thirty-fourth  Capital.     Copied  from  the  eleventh. 

Thirty-fifth  Capital.  Has  children,  with  birds  or  frtiit, 
pretty  in  features,  and  utterly  inexpressive,  like  the  cherubs 
of  the  eighteenth  century/ 

§  127.  Thirty-sixth  Capital.*  This  is  the  last  of  the 
Piazzetta  facade,  the  elalx»rate  one  und&t  the  Judgment  angle. 
Its  foliage  is  copied  from  the  eighteenth  at  the  opposite  side, 
with  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Renaissance  sculptw 
to  refine  upon  it,  by  which  he  has  merely  lost  some  of 
its  truth  and  force.'  This  capital  will,  however,  be  always 
thought,  at  first,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  series: 
and  indeed  it  is  very  noble ;  its  groups  of  figures  most  care- 
fully studied,  very  graceful,  and  much  more  pleasing  than 
those  of  the  earlier  work,  though  with  less  real  power  in 
them ;  and  its  foliage  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Fig-tree  angle.  It  represents,  on  its  front  or  first  side. 
Justice  enthroned,  seated  on  two  lions;  and  on  the  seven 
other  sides  examples  of  acts  of  justice  or  good  government, 
or  figures  of  lawgivers,  in  the  following  order : 

Second  side.  Aristotle,  with  two  pupils,  giving  laws.  In- 
scribed 

"AHI8T0T   ♦*   CHE    DIE   UEOB." 

Aristotle  who  declares  law. 


1 

8 


,  Copied  from  ths  fourth.] 

See  anin  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VIII.  p.  231.1 

See  ng.  13  in  Phite  20,  and  p.  431  balov.J 
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Third  side.     I  have  mislaid  my  note  of  this  side:   Sel- 
vatico  and  Lazari  called  it  "  Isidore  "  (?)  * 

Fourth  side.     Solon  with  his  pupils.     Inscribed 

''sal*    UNO   DEI   Sm   SAVI    DI   ORKCIA   CHE   DIE   LBOE." 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  declares  laws. 

Note,  by-the-by,  the  pure  Venetian  dialect  used  in  this 
capital,  instead  of  the  Latin  in  the  more  ancient  ones.  One 
of  the  seated  pupils  in  this  sculpture  is  remarkably  beautiful 
in  the  sweep  of  his  flowing  drapery. 

Fyih  side.     The  chastity  of  Scipio.     Inscribed 


"  ISIPIONE   A   CHASTITA   CH   *  *  *    E   LA    PIA   (C  U  figlU  ?)   *  *   ARE. 


f» 


A  soldier  in  a  plumed  bonnet  presents  a  kneeling  maiden  to 
the  seated  Scipio,  who  turns  thoughtfully  away. 
Siocth  side.     Numa  Fompilius  buildii]^  churches. 

''NUMA   POMPIUO   IMPERADOR   EDIPICHADOR  DI   TEMPI    E   CHIBSE." 

Numa,  in  a  kind  of  hat  with  a  crown  above  it,  directing  a 
soldier  in  Roman  armour  (note  this,  as  contrasted  with  the 
mail  of  the  earlier  capitals).  They  point  to  a  tower  of  three 
stories  filled  with  tracery.^ 

Seventh  side.    Moses  receiving  the  law.     Inscribed 

"QUANDO    moss    RECEVE    LA    LEGE    I    SUL   MONTE."  | 

Moses  kneels  on  a  rock,  whence  springs  a  beautifiilly  fancied 
tree,  with  clusters  of  three  berries  in  the  centre  of  three 
leaves,  sharp  and  quaint,  like  fine  Northern  Gothic.  The 
half  figure  of  the  Deity  comes  out  of  the  abacus,  the  arm 

'"'  Cad  they  have  mistaken  the  isipione  of  the  fifth  side  for  the  word 
Isidore  ?  ^ 

^  [See  Vol.  IX.  p.  261^  where  the  decorative  value  of  the  tower  is  dwelt  u|x>n.l 
'  [For  St  Isidore j  see  St,  MarWs  Rett,  §  148,  and  Stones  of  Venice y  vol.  lii.  ch.  iL 
§  61 ;  the  inclusion  of  this  martyr  saint  among  the  lawgivers  would  hardly  be 
appropriate.  It  is^  however,  now  impossible  to  recover  the  inscription.  What  re- 
mains is  unintelligible  ;  it  begins  '*  Volo,"  but  a  new  piece  of  stone  has  displaced  that 
on  which  the  first  syllables  were  carved.  The  sculpture  is  of  a  man  with  an  open 
book,  teaching  boys  to  read.] 
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meeting  that  of  Moses,  both  at  fiill  stretch,  with  the  stone 
tablets  between. 

Eighth  side.    Trajan  4oing  justice  to  the  Widow.^ 


''TRAJANO   IMPKRADOR   CHE   PA  JUflnTIA   A   LA   VSOOYA." 

He  is  riding  spiritedly,  his  mantle  blown  out  behind;  the 
widow  kneeling  before  his  horse. 

§  128.  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  capital  is  of 
peculiar  interest  in  its  relation  to  the  much  disputed  question 
of  the  character  of  the  later  government  of  Venice.  It  is  the 
assertion  by  that  government  of  its  belief  that  Justice  only 
could  be  the  foundation  of  its  stability,  as  these  stones  of 
Justice  and  Judgment  are  the  foundation  of  its  halls  of 
counciL  And  this  profession  of  their  faith  may  be  inter- 
preted in  two  ways.  Most  modem  historians  would  call  it, 
in  common  with  the  continual  reference  to  the  principles  of 
justice  in  the  political  and  judicial  language  of  the  period,* 
nothing  more  than  a  doak  for  consummate  violence  and 
guilt ;  and  it  may  easily  be  proved  to  have  be^i  so  in  myriads 
of  instances.  But  in  the  main,  I  believe  the  expression  of 
feeling  to  be  genuine.  I  do  not  believe,  of  the  majority  of 
the  leading  Venetians  of  this  period  whose  portraits  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  they  were  deliberately  and  ever- 
lastingly hypocrites.  I  see  no  hjrpocrisy  in  tiieir  counte- 
nances. Much  capacity  of  it,  much  subtlety,  much  natural 
and  acquired  reserve;  but  no  meanness.  On  the  contrary, 
infinite  grandeur,  repose,  courage,  and  the  peculiar  unity  and 
tranquillity  of  expression  which  come  of  sincerity  or  wholeness 

*  Compare  the  speech  of  the  Doge  Moeenigo^  above, — "  first  justice,  and 
then  the  interests  of  the  state  [above  p.  349] : "  and  see  \SUmes  of  Femce], 
Vol  III.  Chap.  II.  §  59. 

^  [The  story  of  the  Roman  widow  who  stopped  the  Emperor,  as  he  was  aboat  to 
proceed  on  one  of  his  foreign  expeditions,  to  ass  and  obtain  instant  jadgment  on  the 
murderers  of  her  son,  was  a  fiivourite  subject  with  Italian  artists.  There  is  a  quaint 
representation  of  it  on  two  panels,  of  the  Veronese  school,  in  the  National  Gatlery, 
Nos.  1135,  1136.  The  incident  is  engraved,  with  the  record  of  his  victories,  on 
Trajan's  Column.] 
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of  heart,  and  which  it  would  take  much  demonstration  to 
make  me  believe  could  by  any  possibility  be  seen  on  the 
countenance  of  an  insincere  man.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
these  Venetian  nobles  of  the  fifteenth  century  did,  in  the 
main,  desire  to  do  judgment  and  justice  ^  to  all  men ;  but,  as 
the  whole  system  of  morality  had  been  by  this  time  under- 
mined by  the  teaching  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  idea  oi 
justice  had  become  separated  from  that  of  truth,  so  that  dis- 
simulation in  the  interest  of  the  state  assumed  the  a^ect  oi 
duty.  We  had,  perhaps,  better  cmisider,  with  scnne  careful- 
ness, the  mode  in  which  our  own  government  is  carried 
on,  and  the  occasional  difference  between  parliamentary  and 
private  morality,  before  we  judge  mercilessly  of  the  Venetians 
in  this  respect.  The  secrecy  with  which  their  political  and 
criminal  trials  were  conducted,  appears  to  modem  eyes  like 
a  confessicm  oi  sinister  intentions;  but  may  it  not  also  be 
considered,  and  with  more  probability,  as  the  result  of  an 
endeavour  to  do  justice  in  an  age  of  violence  ^^— the  only 
means  by  whidbi  Law  could  establish  its  footing  in  the  midst 
of  feudalism.  Might  not  Irish  juries  ^  at  this  day  justifiaUy 
desire  to  conduct  their  proceedings  with  some  greater  approxi- 
mation to  the  judicial  principles  of  the  Council  of  Ten? 
Finally,  if  we  examine,  with  critical  accuracy,  the  evidence 
on  which  our  present  impressions  of  Venetian  government 
are  founded,  we  shall  discover,  in  the  first  place,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  traditions  of  its  cruelties  are  romantic  fables: 
in  the  second,  that  the  crimes  of  which  it  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  guilty  differ  only  fix>m  those  committed  by 
the  other  Italian  powers  in  being  done  less  wantonly,  and 
under  profounder  conviction  of  their  political  expediency : 
and  lastly,  that  the  final  degradation  of  the  Venetian  power 
appears  owing  not  so  much  to  the  principles  of  its  govern- 
ment, as  to  their  being  forgotten  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.' 
§  129.  We  have  now  examined  the  portions  of  the  palace 
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Genesis  zviii.  19.] 

See  above^  note  on  p.  195.] 

Compare  Stcnes  of  Venice,  vol  i.  (Vol.  IX.  pp.  18,  22).] 
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which  contain  the  principal  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  its 
builders.  The  capitals  of  the  upper  arcade  are  exceedingly 
various  in  their  character;  their  design  is  formed,  as  in  the 
lower  series,  of  eight  leaves,  thrown  into  volutes  at  the  angles, 
and  sustaining  figures  at  the  flanks;  but  these  figures  have 
no  inscriptions,  and  though  evidently  not  without  meaning, 
cannot  be  interpreted  without  more  knowledge  than  I  pos- 
sess of  ancient  s3rmbolism.  Many  of  the  capitals  towards 
the  Sea  appear  to  have  been  restored,  and  to  be  rude  copies 
of  the  ancient  ones ;  others,  though  apparently  original,  have 
been  somewhat  carelessly  wrought ;  but  those  of  them  which 
are  both  genuine  and  carefully  treated  are  even  finer  in 
composition  than  any,  except  the  eighteenth,  in  the  lower 
arcade.^  The  traveller  in  Venice  ought  to  ascend  into  the 
corridor,  and  examine  with  great  care  the  series  of  capitals 
which  extend  on  the  Piazzetta  side  from  the  Fig-tree  angle 
to  the  pilaster  which  carries  the  party  wall  of  the  Sala  del 
Gran  Consiglio.  As  examples  of  graceful  composition  in 
massy  capitals  meant  for  hard  service  and  distant  effect,  these 
are  among  the  finest  things  I  know  in  Gothic  art ;  and  that 
above  the  fig-tree  is  remarkable  for  its  sculptures  of  the  four 
winds ;  each  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  wind  repre- 
sented. Levante,  the  east  wind;  a  figure  with  rays  round 
its  head,  to  show  that  it  is  always  clear  weather  when  that 
wind  blows,  raising  the  sun  out  of  the  sea:  Hotro,  the 
south  wind;  crowned,  holding  the  sun  in  its  right  hand: 
Fonente,  the  west  wind;'  plunging  the  sun  into  the  sea: 
and  Tnunontana,  the  north  wind ;  looking  up  at  the  north 
star.    This  capital  should  be  carefully  examined,  if  for  no 

^  [For  Raskin's  first  impreasion  of  the  capitals  of  the  upper  arcade,  and  for  his 
correction  of  it  IsAer  when  he  jpereeived  their  oarefoUy  ciueolated  eifect,  see  the 
passage  ftron  his  diary  at  VoL  IX«  p.  202  n.  A  portion  of  the  upper  arcade  is  ^own 
m  Pkte  16  of  the  EjiamplM.] 

'  [In  his  copy  of  the  volnme  Rusldn  has  here  made  the  following  note : — 
'^  'East,  melting  snow ;  West,  shedding  it'— Od^Miy,  xiz.  208." 
The  lines  are, 

ms  6c  y*^  learor^itffr'  ip  oKponr^kotaw  Bpte^rof, 

{"  And  even  as  the  snow  melts  in  the  high  places  of  the  hills,  the  snow  that  the 
South-east  wind  has  thawed  when  the  West  has  scattered  it  ahroad^] 
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other  reason  than  to  attach  greater  distinctness  of  idea  to 
the  magnificent  verbiage  of  Milton : 

''Thwart  of  these«  as  fierce. 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 
Eiims,  and  Zephyr ;  with  their  lateral  noise. 
Sirocco,  and  Libecchio."  ^ 

I  may  also  especially  point  out  the  bird  feeding  its  three 
young  ones  on  the  seventh  pillar  on  the  Fiazzetta  side ;  but 
there  is  no  end  to  the  femtasy  of  these  sculptures ;  ^  and  the 

^  \Paradm  LoH,  z.  705.  For  Raskin's  remarks  on  ''the  magnificent  Terbiage" 
of  Milton,  see  abore,  p.  87.1 

*  [There  is  an  additional  oasssge  at  this  point  in  one  draft  of  the  chapter  which 
Ruskm  withdrew  because  he  aid  not  complete  the  plate  intended  to  illustrate  it  (sah- 
stitatiog  the  present  Plate  20),  but  whicn  it  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  readers  able 
to  examine  the  details  on  the  spot : — 

''  .  .  .  there  is  no  end  to  the  fantasy  of  these  sculptures;  and  I  belieTe 
I  shall  best  iUustrate  the  character  of  the  general  workmanship  of  the 
Palace,  by  taking  a  simple  fragment  of  leafiige. 

''The  lowest  figure,  in  the  opposite  plate  ( — ),  represents  the  ornament 
which  is  plaoed  on  the  Fig-tree  angle  aboTO  its  main  cajntal,  to  sustain  the 


sculpture  of  the  eave ;  I  have  chosen  this  example,  though  fiir  from  Deing 
one  of  tiie  finest,  bemose  it  afibrded  the  best  ground  for  comparison  with 
Bynntine  art  The  figure  above  it  represents  a  side  of  one  of  the  e^itals 
of  the  Greek  pillars  bromrht  from  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  now  standing  before 
the  Porta  della  Carta.  Tbe  difference  in  style  between  these  two  sculptures 
shows  the  entire  extent  and  character  of  the  change  which  had  been  accom- 
plished by  Gothic  art  But  observe  in  the  first  plMe  that  both  these  designs 
are  distinguished  from  classical  work  by  their  vitality.  Tbe  Greek  sculpture, 
though  conventional  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  is  changeful  and  playful  in  the 
extreme;  observe  especially  that  though  for  a  moment  it  may  appear  the 
same  on  each  side,  one  of  the  upright  clusters  of  flowers  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  other,  and  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  it,  the  base  or  stem  of  the 
ornament  beneath  is  sloped  doum  on  the  right-hand  side,  while  it  is  carried 
up  on  the  left  Examine  the  separate  leaves  and  stems  of  each  cluster— not 
one  will  be  found  like  another,  either  in  position  or  action  ;  finally,  observe 
the  simple  manner  of  cutting — sharp,  bold,  and  daringly  conventional — a 
kind  of  five-spoked  wheel  being  used  to  express  the  flowers  in  the  centre  of 
the  leaf  clusters,  but,  in  the  real  sculpture,  with  exquisite  effect,  for  the  deep 
incisions  between  the  spokes  pf  what  nere  looks  like  a  wheel,  are,  when  seen 
at  the  proper  distance,  exactly  like  the  '  freaks  of  jet '  on  Uie  leaves  of  the 
flower. 

'^  The  piece  of  the  Ducal  Palace  beneath,  is,  as  I  said,  quite  in  a  subordi- 
nate position,  and  it  has  therefore  neither  flowers  nor  bold  shadows,  nor  any 
other  feature  of  interest,  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair  in  this  respect  to  compare 
it  with  a  piece  of  Bjrzantine  work  so  rich  as  the  one  above.  Yet  observe 
also,  here,  no  one  feature  is  exactly  like  another ;  there  is  no  absolute,  only 
a  suggestive,  correspondence.  Note  especially  in  the  leaves  that  cannon  to  the 
right  and  lei%  the  varied  position  of  the  massive  rib&  the  rib  nearest  the  extre- 
mity of  the  leaf  being  on  the  under  side  of  the  stalk  in  the  one,  and  on  the 
upper  side  in  the  other  ;  note  also  one  of  the  drill-holes  lower  than  the  other, 
and  so  on.    The  grand  flowing  line  on  the  left,  formed  by  the  central  rib  of 
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traveller  ought  to  observe  them  all  carefully,  until  he  comes 
to  the  great  pilaster  or  complicated  pier  which  sustains  the 
party  wall  of  the  Sala  del  Consiglio ;  that  is  to  say»  the 
forty-seventh  capital  of  the  whole  series,  counting  from  the 
pilaster  of  the  Vine  angle  inclusive,  as  in  the  series  of  the 
lower  arcade.  The  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  and  fiftieth  are 
bad  work,  but  they  are  old ;  the  fifty-first  is  the  first  Re- 
naissance capital  of  the  upper  arcade ;  the  first  new  lion's 
head  with  smooth  ears,^  cut  in  the  time  of  Foscari,  is  over 
the  fiftieth  capital;  and  that  capital,  with  its  shaft,  stands 
on  the  apex  of  the  eighth  arch  frx>m  the  Sea,  on  the  Fiazzetta 
side,  of  which  one  spandril  is  masonry  of  the  fourteenth 
and  the  other  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

§  180.  The  reader  who  is  not  able  to  examine  the  building 
oa  the  spot  may  be  surprised  at  the  definiteness  with  which 
the  point  of  junction  is  ascertainable ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
lowest  range  of  leaves  in  the  opposite  Flate  (20)  will  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  above  statement 
is  made.  Fig.  12  is  a  cluster  of  leaves  from  the  capital  of 
the  Four  Winds ;  early  work  of  the  finest  time.  Fig.  18  is 
a  leaf  from  the  great  Renaissance  capital  at  the  Judgment 
angle,  worked  in  imitation  of  the  older  leafiige.  Fig.  14  is 
a  leaf  from  one  of  the  Renaissance  capitals  of  the  upper 
arcade,  which  are  all  worked  in  the  natural  manner  of  the 

the  upriglit  leaf,  is  on  the  actuml  angle  of  the  Pi^l'Mse.    But  the  notable  point 
about  it  is  the  magnificence  of  its  style,  its  perfect,  pare^  unlaboured  natural- 
ism ;  the  freshness,  elasticity,  and  softness  of  its  leange,  united  with  the  most 
perfect  83rmmetry  and  severe  reserve — no  running  to  waste,  no  loose  or 
experimental  lines,  no  extravagance,  but  no  weakness.    The  whole  design  is 
sternly  architectural ;  there  is  none  of  the  wildness  or  redundance  of  natural 
▼egetation,  but  there  is  all  the  strength,  life,  and  tossing  flow  of  the  free 
leaves  that  haTO  been  rippled,  as  they  grew,  by  the  summer  winds,  as  the 
sands  are  by  the  sea." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  8  lines  correspond,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  to 
the  last  11  lines  of  §  131  in  the  text,  the  characteristics  being  there  given  as  appliei^ile 
to  the  Ducal  Palace  sculpture  generally.    A  portion  of  the  intended  illustratioa  from 
the  Jean  d'Acre  column  (for  which  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  105)  is  Fig.  4  in  Plate  20;  Figs.  12 
and  13  are  examples  of  Gothic  leafsge  h^m  tne  Ducal  Palace.     Plate  20  is  again 
referred  to  in  the  nekt  volume,  ch.  L  ^  11  ooq,,  and  its  various  figures  are  explamed 
in  the  Final  Appendix  {"m, — Capitals")  to  tiie  next  volume:  see  also  p.  232  m. 
above.    The  quotation  ^'  freaks  of  jet "  is  from  Milton's  Lgeida»  (line  144  :  **  the  pansy 
freaked  with  jet").] 
1  [See  above,  p.  409.] 
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period.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  no  great  ingenuity 
to  distinguish  between  such  design  as  that  of  fig.  12  and 
that  of  fig.  14. 

§  181.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  reader  may  at  first  like 
fig.  14  the  best.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  next  chapter/  to 
show  why  he  should  not ;  but  it  must  also  be  noted,  that 
fig.  12  has  lost,  and  fig.  14  gained,  both  largely,  under  the 
hands  of  the  engraver.  All  the  bluntness  and  coarseness  of 
feeling  in  the  workmanship  of  fig.  14  have  disappeared  on 
this  small  scale,  and  all  the  subtle  refinements  in  the  broad 
masses  of  fig.  12  have  vanished.  They  could  not,  indeed, 
be  rendered  in  line  engraving,  unless  by  the  hand  of  Albert 
Durer;^  and  I  have,  therefore,  abandoned,  for  the  present, 
all  endeavour  to  represent  any  more  important  mass  of  the 
early  sculpture  of  the  Ducal  Palace :  but  I  trust  that,  in  a 
few  months,  casts  of  many  portions  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,'  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  their  perfect,  pure,  unlaboured 
naturalism  ;  the  freshness,  elasticity,  and  softness  of  their 
leafage,  united  with  the  most  noble  symmetry  and  severe 
reserve,— no  running  to  waste,  no  loose  or  experimental 
lines,  no  extravagance,  and  no  weakness.  Their  design  is 
always  sternly  architectural  ;  there  is  none  of  the  wild- 
ness  or  redundance  of  natural  vegetation,  but  there  is  all 
the  strength,  freedom,  and  tossing  flow  of  the  breathing 
leaves,  and  all  the  undulation  of  their  surfaces,  rippled, 
as  they  grew,  by  the  summer  winds,  as  the  sands  are  by 
the  sea. 

§  182.  This  early  sculpture  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  then, 
represents  the  state  of  Gothic  work  in  Venice  at  its  central 
and  proudest  period,  i.e,,  circa  1850.  After  this  time,  all  is 
decline, — of  what  nature  and  by  what  steps,  we  shall  inquire 
in   the   ensuing  chapter  ;    for   as  this  investigation,  though 

• 

^  [See  the  next  volume^  ch.  i.  §§  6  seq.,  and  compare  above,  ch.  vi.  §  64.] 

'  [Ruskin  had  plates  by  Durer  in  his  room  at  Venice  :  see  above,  p.  301  n.] 

^  [Some  casts  were  made  for  the  Crystal  P^ace :  see  above,  p.  114 ;  others  were 

made  for  Ruskin,  and  copies  of  them  were  presented  by  him  to  the  Architectural 

Museum  :  see  below,  p.  467.] 
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still  referring  to  Gothic  architecture,  introduces  us  to  the 
first  S3rmptoms  of  the  Renaissance  influence,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  as  properly  belonging  to  the  third  division  of  our 
subject 

§  183.  And  as,  under  the  shadow  of  these  nodding  leaves, 
we  bid  farewell  to  the  great  Gk)thic  spirit,  here  also  we  may 
cease  our  examination  of  the  details  of  the  Ducal  Palace; 
for  above  its  upper  arcade  there  are  only  the  four  traceried 
windows,*  and  one  or  two  of  the  third  order  on  the  Rio 
Fa9ade,  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  exhibiting  the 
original  workmanship  of  the  older  palace.  I  examined  the 
capitals  of  the  four  other  windows  on  the  fa9ade,  and  of 
those  on  the  Piazzetta,  one  by  one,  with  great  care,  and  I 
found  them  all  to  be  of  far  inferior  workmanship  to  those 
which  retain  their  traceries:  I  believe  the  stone  framework 
of  these  windows  must  have  been  so  cracked  and  injured 
by  the  flames  of  the  great  fire,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
replace  it  by  new  traceries :  and  that  the  present  mouldings 
and  capitals  are  base  imitations  of  the  original  ones.  The 
traceries  were  at  first,  however,  restored  in  their  complete 
form,  as  the  holes  for  the  bolts  which  fastened  the  bases  of 
their  shafts  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  window-sills,  as  well 
as  the  marks  of  the  inner  mouldings  on  the  soffits.  How 
much  the  stone  facing  of  the  fa9ade,  the  parapets,  and  the 
shafts  and  niches  of  the  angles  retain  of  their  original 
masonry,  it  is  also  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  workmanship  of  any  of  them  demanding 
especial  notice;  still  less  in  the  large  central  windows  on 
each  fafade,  which  are  entirely  of  Renaissance  execution. 
All  that  is  admirable  in  these  portions  of  the  building 
is  the  disposition  of  their  various  parts  and  masses,  which 
is  without   doubt  the   same  as   in  the  original  fabric,^  and 

*  Some  further  details  respecting  these  portions,  as  well  as  some  neces- 
sary confirmations  of  my  statements  of  dates,  are,  however,  given  in  Appendix 
1,  Vol.  III.  I  feared  wearying  the  general  reader  by  introducing  them  into 
the  text. 


X. 


.^  [On  this  question.  Fee  note  on  p.  336,  above.] 
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calciilatedy  when  seen  from  a  distance,  to  produce  the  same 
unpression/ 

§  134.  Not  so  in  the  interior.  All  vestige  of  the  earlier 
modes  of  decoration  was  here,  of  course,  destroyed  by  the 
fires;  and  the  severe  and  religious  work  of  Guariento  and 
Bellini  ^  has  been  replaced  by  the  wildness  of  Tintoret  and  the 
luxury  of  Veronese.  But  in  this  case,  though  widely  different 
in  temper,  the  art  of  the  renewal  was  at  least  intellectually 
as  great  as  that  which  had  perished ;  and  though  the  halls  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  are  no  more  representative  of  the  character 
of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  built,  each  of  them  is  still  a 
colossal  casket  of  priceless  treasure ;  a  treasure  whose  safety 
has  till  now  depended  on  its  being  despised,  and  which  at 
this  moment,  and  as  I  write,  is  piece  by  piece  being  destroyed 
for  ever. 

§  185.  The  reader  will  forgive  my  quitting  our  more  im- 
mediate subject,  in  order  briefly  to  explain  the  causes  and 
the  nature  of  this  destruction ;  for  the  matter  is  simply  the 
most  important  of  all  that  can  be  brought  under  our  present 
consideration  respecting  the  state  of  art  in  Europe. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  or  societies 
throughout  Europe,  whom  wealth,  or  chance,  or  inheritance 
has  put  in  possession  of  valuable  pictures,  do  not  know  a  good 
picture  from  a  bad  one,*  and  have  no  idea  in  what  the  value 
of  a  picture  really  consists.  The  reputation  of  certain  works 
is  raised,  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  the  just  testimony  of 

*  Many  persons^  capable  of  quickly  sympathising  with  any  excellence^ 
when  once  pointed  out  to  them^  easily  deceive  themselves  into  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  judges  of  art.  There  is  only  one  real  test  of  such  power 
of  judgment.  Can  they,  at  a  glance,  discover  a  good  picture  obscured  by 
the  filth,  and  confused  among  the  rubbish,  of  the  pawnbroker  s  or  dealer's 
garret  ? 


^  [It  may  be  noted  that  '^  before  1577  all  the  windows  of  the  Great  Chamber  were 
deeorated  with  Gothic  triforia.  It  is  now  proposed  to  restore  them,  though  the  project 
meets  with  much  opposition  "  (T.  Okey's  Venice,  1903,  p.  246).] 

'  [For  Guariento,  see  above,  p.  345  ;  for  a  decree  relating  to  Bellini's  work  on 
the  walls  of  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  see  The  Relation  between  Michael  Anffelo  and 
Tintoret,] 
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artists,  partly  by  the  various  and  generally  bad  taste  of  the 
public  (no  picture,  that  I  know  of,  has  ever,  in  modem  times, 
attained  popularity,  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the  term,  without 
having  some  exceedingly  bad  qualities  mingled  with  its  good 
ones),  and  when  this  reputation  has  once  been  completely 
established,  it  little  matters  to  what  state  the  picture  may 
be  reduced :  few  minds  are  so  completely  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  invest  it  with  the  beauties  which  they 
have  heard  attributed  to  it. 

§  186.  This  being  so,  the  pictures  that  are  most  valued 
are  for  the  most  part  those  by  masters  of  established  renown, 
which  are  highly  or  neatly  finished,  and  of  a  size  small  enough 
to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  galleries  or  saloons,  so  as 
to  be  made  subjects  of  ostentation,  and  to  be  easUy  seen  by 
a  crowd.  For  the  support  of  the  fame  and  value  of  such 
pictures,  htUe  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  be 
kept  bright,  partly  by  cleaning,  which  is  incipient  destruction, 
*nd  partly  by  what  is  caUed  "restoring."  that  is.  painting 
over,  which  is  of  course  total  destruction.  Nearly  all  the 
gallery  pictures  in  modem  Europe  have  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  one  or  other  of  these  operations,  generally  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held ;  and 
as,  originally,  the  smaller  and  more  highly  finished  works  of 
any  great  master  are  usually  his  worst,  the  contents  of  many 
of  our  most  celebrated  galleries  are  by  this  time,  in  reality, 
of  very  small  value  indeed. 

§  187.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  precious  works  of  any 
noble  painter  are  usually  those  which  have  been  done  quickly, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  first  thought,  on  a  large  scale,  for  places 
where  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  being  well  seen,  or 
for  patrons  from  whom  there  was  little  prospect  of  rich  re- 
mimeration.^  In  general,  the  best  things  are  done  in  this  way, 
or  else  in  the  enthusiasm  and  pride  of  accomplishing  some 
great  purpose,  such  as  painting  a  cathedral  or  a  campo-santo 

^  [For  the  relations  between  the  great  painters  of  Venioe  and  her  Senate — 
'' relations  which,  in  monetary  matters,  are  entirely  right  and  eieoiplary  for  all 
time"— see  The  BekUion  between  Miekael  Ang^  and  ThUareL] 
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fix>m  one  end  to  the  other,  especially  when  the  time  has  been 
short,  and  circumstances  disadvantageous. 

§  188.  Works  thus  executed  are  of  course  despised,  on 
account  of  their  quantity,  as  well  as  their  frequent  slightness, 
in  the  places  where  they  exist ;  and  they  are  too  large  to  be 
portable,  and  too  vast  and  comprehensive  to  be  read  on  the 
spot,  in  the  hasty  temper  of  the  present  age.  They  are,  there- 
fore, almost  universally  neglect^,  whitewashed  by  custodes^ 
shot  at  by  soldiers,  suffered  to  drop  from  the  walls  piecemeal 
in  powder  and  rags  by  society  in  general ;  ^  but,  which  is  an 
advantage  more  than  counterbalancing  all  this  evil,  they  are 

^  With  these  sections.  Browning's  Dramatic  Lyric,  ^^  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,"' 
pablished  two  years  later,  may  well  be  compared  : — 

''  Wherever  a  fresco  peels  and  drops. 

Wherever  an  ouUiue  weakens  and  wanes. 
Till  the  latest  life  in  the  painting  stops, 

Stands  One  when  each  &inter  pulse-tick  pains  : 
One,  wishful  each  scrap  should  clutch  the  brick. 

Each  tinge  not  wholly  escape  the  plaster, 
— A  lion  who  dies  of  an  ass*8  Kick, 

The  wronged  great  soul  of  an  ancient  Master." 

How  intensely  Ruskin  felt  the  injuries  which  he  describes  in  those  sections  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  letters  to  his  father  : — 

^*Jan,  8,^  1852.—.  .  .  They  talk  of  taking  down  Tmtorefs  Paradise  and 
'  retouchinff '  it.  The  world  is  such  a  heap  of  idiots  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Turner  Gallery  I  believe  I  should  go  and  live  in  a  cave  in  a  cliff — among 


crows  ! 


Jan.  9. — .  .  .  I  have  been  rather  low  these  two  days,  for  I  have  heard 
there  is  a  project  to  take  down  the  Paradise  of  Tintorct  and  '  retouch '  it  and 
put  it  up,  well  varnished  ;  and  1  went  up  to  look  at  it,  and  though  miserably 
injured,  it  is  now  as  pure  as  if  he  had  left  it  yesterday,  and  all  California  and 
Botany  Bay  together  could  not  express  its  value, — if  men  did  but  know  what 
God  had  given  them  and  what  he  leaves  it  to  their  own  hands  to  take  away. 

*^Jan.  28. — .  .  ,  Men  are  more  evanescent  than  pictures,  yet  one  sorrows 
for  lost  friends,  and  pictures  are  my  friends.  1  have  none  others.  1  am 
never  long  enough  with  men  to  attach  myself  to  them  ;  and  whatever  feelings 
of  attachment  I  have  are  to  material  things.  If  the  great  Tintoret  here  were 
to  be  destroyed,  it  would  be  precisely  to  me  what  the  death  of  Hallam  was 
to  Tennyson — as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned — with  an  addition  of  bitter- 
ness and  indignation,  for  my  friend  would  perish  murdered,  hit  by  a  natural 
death.  Hearing  of  plans  for  its  restoration  is  just  the  same  to  me  as  to 
another  man  hearing  talk  behind  tin  Irish  hedge  of  shooting  his  brother.  .  .  . 
All  my  labour  and  all  my  writing  are  done  under  the  conviction  of  pictures 
being  of  enormous  importance,  and  of  our  neglect  of  them  being  sin.  So 
that,  needs  must  be,  if  1  am  ardent  at  one  time,  1  am  despondent  at  another, 
and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  pleasure  I  have  in  getting  a  Turner,  or  saving 
some  record  of  a  piece  of  architecture,  is  the  pain  1  have  in  losing  a  Tintoret, 
or  seeing  a  palace  destroyed."] 
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not  often  "  restored/*  What  is  left  of  them,  however  frag- 
mentary, however  ruinous,  however  obscured  and  defiled,  is 
almost  always  the  reed  thing;  there  are  no  fresh  readings :  and 
therefore  the  greatest  treasures  of  art  which  Europe  at  this 
moment  possesses  are  pieces  of  old  plaster  on  ruinous  brick 
walls,  where  the  lizards  burrow  and  bask,  and  which  few  other 
living  creatures  ever  approach :  and  torn  sheets  of  dim  canvas, 
in  waste  comers  of  churches;  and  mildewed  stains,  in  the 
shape  of  human  figures,  on  the  walls  of  dark  chambers,  whidi 
now  and  then  an  exploring  traveller  causes  to  be  unlocked 
by  their  tottering  custode,  looks  hastily  round,  and  retreats 
from  in  a  weary  satisfaction  at  his  accomplished  duty. 

§  189.  Many  of  the  pictures  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  by  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoret,  have  been 
more  or  less  reduced,  by  neglect,  to  this  condition.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  not  altogether  without  reputation,  and 
their  state  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Venetian  authori- 
ties and  academicians.  It  constantly  happens,  that  public 
bodies  who  will  not  pay  five  pounds  to  preserve  a  picture, 
will  pay  fifty  to  repaint  it :  *  and  when  I  was  at  Venice  in 
1846,  there  were  two  remedial  operations  carrying  on,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  two  buildings  which  contain 
the  pictures  of  greatest  value  in  the  city  (as  pieces  of  colour, 
of  greatest  value  in  the  world),  curiously  illustrative  of  this 
peculiarity  in  human  nature.  Buckets  were  set  on  the  floor 
of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  in  every  shower,  to  catch  the 
rain  which  came  through  the  pictures  of  Tintoret  on  the 
ceiling;  while,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  those  of  Paul  Veronese 
were  themselves  laid  on  the  floor  to  be  repainted;  and  I 
was  myself  present  at  the  re-illumination  of  the  breast  of 
a  white  horse,  with  a  brush,  at  the  end  of  a  stick  five  feet 

*  This  is  easily  explained.  There  are^  of  eoarse,  in  every  place  and  at 
all  periods,  bad  painters  who  conscientiously  belieye  that  they  can  improve 
every  picture  they  touch;  and  these  men  are  generally,  in  their  pre- 
sumption, the  most  influential  over  the  innocence,  whether  of  monarchs  or 
municipalities.  The  carpenter  and  slater  have  little  influence  in  recommend- 
ing the  repairs  of  the  roof;  but  the  bad  painter  has  great  influence,  as  well  as 
interest,  in  recommending  those  of  the  picture. 
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long,  luxuriously  dipped  in  a  common  house-painter's  vessel 
of  paint.^ 

This  was,  of  course,  a  large  picture.  The  process  has 
already  been  continued  in  an  equally  destructive,  though 
somewhat  more  delicate  manner,  over  the  whole  of  the 
humbler  canvases  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  Gran  Con- 
sigMo ;  and  I  heard  it  threatened  when  I  was  last  in  Venice 
(1851-2)  to  the  "Paradise"  at  its  extremity,  which  is  yet  in 
tolerable  condition, — the  largest  work  of  Tintoret,  and  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  pure,  manly,  and  masterly  oil-paint- 
ing in  the  world.* 

§  140.  I  leave  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
European  patrons  of  art.  Twenty  years  hence  they  will  be 
acknowledged  and  regretted ;  at  present  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  is  of  Uttle  use  to  bring  them  forward,  except  only  to 
explain  the  present  impossibility  of  stating  what  pictures 
are,  and  what  were  in  the  interior  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  I 
can  only  say  that,  in  the  winter  of  1851,  the  "Paradise"  of 
Tintoret  was  still  comparatively  uninjured,  and  that  the 
Camera  di  CoUegio,  and  its  antechamber,  and  the  Sala  de^ 
Pregadi  were  full  of  pictures  by  Veronese  and  Tintoret,  that 
made  their  walls  as  precious  as  so  many  kingdoms;  so 
precious,  indeed,*  and  so  full  of  majesty,  that  sometimes 
when  walking  at  evening  on  the   Lido,   whence  the   great 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  neglect  of  the  Tintorets  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco, 
see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  40,  395),  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  §  87,  and 
Munera  PiUverie,  Preface,  §  3.] 

*  [See  in  the  next  volume,  Venetian  Index,  *.  "  Ducal  Palace,"  and  the  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Paradise  "  at  the  end  of  The  Relation  between  Michael  Angela  and  Tintoret, 
where  it  is  characterised  as  ''  the  thoughtfullest  and  most  precious "  picture  in  the 
world.     The  picture  is  now  (1903)  under  "  restoration  "  :  see  below,  p.  466.] 

^  [It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  first  draft  of  this  closing  passage ;  the  words  in 
brackets  are  those  substituted  in  the  author  s  intermediate  revise : — 

^'  ...  so  precious,  indeed,  and  so  full  of  majesty,  that  sometimes  when 
walking  at  evening  on  the  Lido,  whence  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  loaded 
with  silver  clouds,  might  be  seen  rising  above  the  glowing  walk  (front)  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  diminished  by  distance  into  a  faint  confusion  of  tracery*,  I 
used  to  feel  more  awe  in  gazing  on  the  building  as  on  the  hills,  and  could 
feel  that  God  had  done  a  greater  work  in  breathing  into  the  dust  those 
mighty  spirits  which  had  raised  its  walls  (by  whom  its  haughty  walls  had 
been  raised),  and  its  burning  legends  written,  than  in  raising  the  rocks  of 
granite,  higher  than  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  veiling  them  with  their  various 
mantle  of  purple  flower  and  shadowy  pine."] 
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chain  of  the  Alps,  crested  with  silver  clouds,  might  be  seen 
rising  above  the  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  I  used  to  feel 
as  much  awe  in  gazing  on  the  building .  as  on  the  hills,  and 
could  believe  that  God  had  done  a  greater  work  in  breath- 
ing into  the  narrowness  of  dust  the  mighty  spirits  by  whom 
its  haughty  walls  had  been  raised,  and  its  burning  legends 
written,  than  in  lifting  the  rocks  of  granite  higher  than  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  veiling  them  with  their  various  mantle 
of  purple  flower  and  shadowy  pine.^ 

>  [The  fint  thought  of  this  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  fiither  : — 

"March  13  [1852]. — .  .  .  During  these  cold  March  winds  I  have  been 
looking  at  some  of  my  old  fiivourite  Tintorets.  Nothing  in  the  world  gives 
me  so  great  an  idea  of  human  power.  No  writing — ^neither  Homer's,  nor 
Dante's,  nor  Shakespeare's— seems  to  be  education  of  so  colossal  an  in- 
tellect Their  work  is  only  thought ;  Tlntoret's  is  actual  creation  :  it  seems 
one  of  the  Powers  of  the  Divine  Soirit  granted  to  a  creaturei  After  being  long 
before  one  of  his  uninjured,  at  least  untouched^  works^  I  come  away  reeling 
very  nearlv  as  if  1  had  seen  an  actual  miracle^  with  the  same  kind  of  awe  and 
wonder.  None  of  the  changes  or  phenomena  of  Nature  herself  appear  to  me 
more  marvellous  than  the  production  of  one  of  his  pictures.  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  teaching  anotner  man  to  do  like  it,  as  of  teaching  lightning  to 
strike^  or  flowers  to  grow." 

For  a  Note  which  follows  this  chapter  in  the  "  Travellers'  Edition,"  see  Appendix  16, 

p.  403.] 
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1.  [p.  6]  Thk  Gondolier's  Cry 

Most  persons  are  now  well  acquainted  with  tlie  general  aspect  of  the  Venetian 
gondola,  but  few  have  taken  the  pains  to  understand  the  cries  of  warning 
uttered  by  its  boatmen,  although  those  cries  are  peculiarly  characteristic,  and 
very  impressive  to  a  stranger,  and  have  been  even  very  sweetly  introduced  in 
poetry  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.^  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the 
traveller  in  Venice  to  know  the  general  method  of  management  of  the  boat 
to  which  he  owes  so  many  happy  hours. 

A  gondola  is  in  general  rowed  only  by  one  man,  standing  at  the  stem; 
those  of  the  upper  classes  having  two  or  more  boatmen,  for  greater  speed  and 
magnificence.  In  order  to  raise  the  •ar  sufficiently,  it  rests,  not  on  the  side  of 
the  boat,  but  on  a  piece  of  crooked  timber  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  rising 
about  a  foot  from  the  boat's  side,  and  called  a  ''  f6rcola."  The  f6rcola  is  of 
different  forms,  according  to  the  size  and  uses  of  the  boat,  and  it  is  always 
somewhat  complicated  in  its  parts  and  curvature,  allowing  the  oar  various 
kinds  of  rest  and  catches  on  both  its  sides,  but  perfectly  free  play  in  all 
cases ;  as  the  management  of  the  boat  depends  on  the  gondolier's  behig  able 
in  an  instant  to  place  his  oar  in  any  position.  The  f6rcola  is  set  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  boat,  some  six  feet  from  the  stem :  the  gondolier  stands  on 
a  little  flat  platform  or  deck  behind  it,  and  throws  nearly  the  entire  weight 
of  his  body  upon  the  forward  stroke.  The  effect  of  this  stroke  would  be 
naturally  to  turn  the  boat's  head  round  to  the  lefi,  as  well  as  to  send  it 
forward ;  but  this  tendency  is  corrected  by  keeping  the  blade  of  the  oar 
under  the  water  on  the  return  stroke,  and  raising  it  ^adually,  as  a  full  spoon 
is  raised  out  of  any  liquid,  so  that  the  blade  emerges  from  the  water  only  an 
instant  before  it  again  plunges.  A  downward  and  lateral  pressure  upon  the 
f6rcola  is  thus  obtained,  which  entirely  counteracts  the  tendency  given  by 
the  forward  stroke;  and  the  effort,  after  a  little  practice,  becomes  hardly 
conscious,  though,  as  it  adds  some  labour  to  the  back  stroke,  rowing  a  gondola 
at  speed  is  hard  and  breathless  work,  though  it  appears  easy  and  graceful 
to  the  looker-on. 

If  then  the  gondola  is  to  be  turned  to  the  left,  the  forward  impulse  is 
given  without  ^e  return  stroke;  if  it  is  to  be  turned  to  the  right,  the 
plunged  oar  is  brought  forcibly  up  to  the  surface;  in  either  case  a  single 
strong  stroke  being  enough  to  turn  the  light  and  flat-bottomed  boat.  But  as 
it  has  no  keel,  when  the  turn  is  made  sharply,  as  out  of  one  canal  into  another 
very  narrow  one,  the  impetus  of  the  boat  in  its  former  direction  gives  it  an 

^  [''The  Venetian  Serenade,"  by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Hoaghton)^ 
in  which  the  cries  ''Stall,"  "Premi,^'  and  "Sciar"  are  brought  into  the  refiain.] 
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enoimous  lee-way^  and  it  drifts  laterally  up  against  the  wall  of  the  canal,  and 
that  so  forcibly,  that  if  it  has  turned  at  speed,  no  gondolier  can  arrest  the 
motion  merely  by  strength  or  rapidity  of  stroke  of  oar ;  but  it  is  checked  by  a 
strong  thrust  of  the  foot  against  the  wall  itself,  the  head  of  the  boat  being  of 
course  turned  for  the  moment  almost  completely  round  to  the  opposite  wall, 
and  greater  exertion  made  to  give  it,  as  quickly  as  possible,  impulse  in  the 
new  direction. 

The  boat  being  thus  guided,  the  cry  "  Premi "  is  the  order  from  one 
gondolier  to  another  that  he  should  *'  press  "  or  thrust  forward  his  oar,  with- 
out the  back  stroke,  so  as  to  send  his  boat's  head  round  to  the  left ;  and  the 
cry  ''  Stali "  is  the  order  that  he  should  give  the  return  or  upward  stroke 
which  sends  the  boat's  head  round  to  the  righL  Hence,  if  two  gondoliers 
meet  under  any  circumstances  which  render  it  a  matter  of  question  on  which 
side  they  should  pass  each  other,  the  gondolier  who  has  at  the  moment  the 
least  power  over  his  boat  cries  to  the  other  ''  Premi, "  if  he  wishes  the  boats 
to  pass  with  their  right-hand  sides  to  each  other,  and  ''  Stali "  if  with  their 
left.  Now,  in  turning  a  comer,  there  is,  of  course,  risk  of  collision  between 
boats  coming  from  opposite  sides,  and  warning  is  always  clearly  and  loudly 
given  on  approaching  an  angle  of  the  canals.  It  is,  oi  course,  presumed  that 
the  boat  which  gives  the  warning  will  be  nearer  the  turn  than  the  one  which 
receives  and  answers  it ;  and,  therefore,  will  not  have  so  much  time  to  check 
itself  or  alter  its  course.  Hence  the  advimtage  of  the  turn,  that  is,  the  oat- 
side,  which  allows  the  fullest  swing,  and  greatest  room  for  leeway,  is  alwajrs 
yielded  to  the  boat  which  gives  warning.  Therefore,  if  the  warning  boat  is 
going  to  turn  to  the  right,  as  it  is  to  have  the  outside  position,  it  will  keep  its 
own  right-hand  side  to  the  boat  which  it  meets,  and  the  cry  of  warning  is 
therefore  ^  Premi, "  twice  given ;  first  as  soon  as  it  can  be  heard  round  the 
angle,  prolonged  and  loud,  with  the  accent  on  the  e,  and  another  strongly 
accented  e  added,  a  kind  of  question,  ''  Pr6mi-6,"  followed,  at  the  instant  of 
turning,  with  "Ah  Premi, "  with  the  accent  sharp  on  the  final  i.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  warning  boat  is  going  to  turn  to  the  left,  it  will  pass  with  its 
left-hand  side  to  the  one  it  meets  ;  and  the  warning  cry  is,  "Stali — 6,  Ah  Stall," 
Hence  the  confused  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  that  Stali  means  "to 
the  left,"  and  "  Premi "  to  the  right ;  while  they  mean,  in  reality,  the  direct 
reverse  :  the  Stali  (for  instance)  being  the  order  to  the  unseen  gondolier  (who 
may  be  behind  the  corner),^  coming  from  the  left-hand  side,  that  he  should 
hold  as  much  as  possible  to  his  onm  right ;  this  being  the  only  safe  order  for 
him,  whether  he  is  going  to  turn  the  comer  himself,  or  to  go  straight  on  ;  for 
as  the  warning  gondola  will  always  swing  right  across  the  canal  in  turning,  a 
collision  with  it  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  keeping  well  within  it,  and  close  up 
to  the  comer  which  it  turns. 

There  are  several  other  cries  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  gondola, 
but  less  frequently,  so  that  the  reader  will  hardly  care  for  their  interpreta- 
tion;  except  only  the  "sciar,"  which  is  the  order  to  the  opposite  gondolier 
to  stop  the  boat  as  suddenly  as  possible  by  slipping  his  oar  in  front  of  the 
f6rcola.  The  ciif  is  never  heard  except  when  the  boatmen  have  got  into 
some  unexpected  position,  involving  a  risk  of  collision ;  but  the  action  is 
seen  constantly,  when  the  gondola  is  rowed  by  two  or  more   men  (for  if 

^  [The  two  sets  of  words  in  brackets  are  struck  out  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy  for 
revision.] 
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performed  by  the  single  gondolier  it  only  swings  the  boat's  head  sharp 
round  to  the  right),  in  bringing  up  at  a  landing-place,  especially  when  there 
is  any  intent  of  display,  the  boat  being  first  urged  to  its  full  speed  and  then 
stopped  with  as  much  foam  about  the  oar-blades  as  possible,  the  effect  being 
much  like  that  of  stopping  a  horse  at  speed  by  pulling  him  on  his  haunches.^ 


2.  [p.  6]  Our  Lady  of  Salvation 

"  Santo  Maria  Delia  Salute/'  Our  Lady  of  Health,  or  of  Safety,  would  be 
a  more  literal  translation,  yet  not  perhaps  fully  expressing  the  force  of  the 
Italian  word  in  this  case.  The  church  was  built  between  1630  and  l680^ 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  cessation  of  the  plague ;— of  course  to  the  Virgin, 
to  whom  the  modem  Itolian  has  recourse  in  all  his  principal  distresses,  and 
who  receives  his  gratitude  for  all  principal  deliverances. 

The  hasty  traveller  is  usually  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  this  build- 
ing ;  *  but  there  is  a  notoble  lesson  to  be  derived  from  it,  which  is  not  often 
FMd.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  broad  canal  of  the  Giudecca  is  a  small  church, 
celebrated  among  Renaissance  architects  as  of  Palladian  design,  but  which 
would  hardly  attract  the  notice  of  the  general  observer,  unless  on  account 
of  the  pictures  by  John  Bellini  which  it  contains,  in  order  to  see  which  the 
traveller  may  perhaps  remember  having  been  taken  across  the  Giudecca  to 
the  church  of  the  '' Redentore."  But  he  ought  carefully  to  compare  these 
two  buildings  with  each  other,  the  one  built ''  to  the  Virgin,"  the  other  ''  to 
the  Redeemer"  (also  a  votive  offering  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague  of 
1576):  the  one,  the  most  conspicuous  church  in  Venice,  its  dome,  the 
principal  one  by  which  she  is  first  discerned,  rising  out  of  the  distant  sea; 
the  other,  small  and  contemptible,  on  a  suburban  island,  and  only  becoming  an 
object  of  interest  because  it  contains  three  small  pictures!  For  in  the  re- 
UtLve  magnitude  and  conspicuousness  of  these  two  buildings,  we  have  an 
accurate  index  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas  of  the  Madonna  and 
of  Christ,  in  the  modem  Itolian  mind. 

Some  further  account  of  this  church  is  given  in  the  final  index  to  the 
Venetian  buildings  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume. 


3.  [p.  12]  Tides  of  Venice,  and  Measures  at  Torcello 

The  lowest  and  highest  tides  toke  place  in  Venice  at  different  periods, 
the  lowest  during  the  winter,  the  highest  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
During  the  period  of  the  highest  tides,  the  city  is  exceedingly  beautiful; 
especially  if,  as  is  not  unfirequently  the  case,  the  water  rises  mgh  enough 
partially  to  flood  St.  Mark's  Place.  Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  or  fantastic 
than  the  scene,  when  the  Campanile  and  the  Golden  Church  are  reflected  in 
the  calm  water,  and  the  lighter  gondolas  floating  under  the  very  porches  of 

*  [Readers  who  desire  further  information  about  the  gondola  should  consult 
H.  F.  Brown's  Life  on  the  LagoonsJ] 

'  [See  in  the  next  volume^  Venetian  Index, «.  '^Saluto."] 
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the  fii^ade.^  On  the  other  hand,  a  winter  residence  in  Venice  if  rendered 
peculiarly  disagreeable  by  the  low  tides,  which  sometimes  leave  the  smaller 
canab  entirely  dry,  and  large  banks  of  mud  beneath  the  houses,  along  the 
borders  of  even  the  Grand  CanaL*  The  difference  between  the  levels  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  tides  I  saw  in  Venice  was  6  ft.  3  in.  The  average 
variation  ^  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 


The  measures  of  Torcello  were  intended  for  Appendix  4 ;  but  having  by  a 
misprint  [p.  22]  referred  the  reader  to  Appendix  3, 1  give  them  here.  The 
entire  breadth  of  the  church  within  the  walls  is  70  feet ;  of  which  the  square 
bases  of  the  pillars,  S  feet  on  each  side,  occupy  6  feet ;  and  the  nave,  from  base 
to  base,  measures  81  ft.  1  in. ;  the  aisles  from  base  to  wall,  l6  feet  odd  inches, 
not  accurately  ascertainable  on  account  of  the  modem  wainscot  fittings.  The 
intervals  between  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are  8  feet  each,  increasing  towards 
the  altar  to  8  ft.  3  in.,  in  order  to  allow  for  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
diameter  of  the  bases  from  3  ft  to  2  ft.  11  in.  or  2  ft  10  in.  This  subtle 
diminution  of  the  bases  is  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  from  feeling  the  greater 
narrowness  of  the  shafts  in  that  part  of  the  nave,  their  average  circumference 
being  6  ft.  10  in.;  and  one,  the  second  on  the  north  side,  reaching  7  feet, 
while  those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  vary  from  6  ft  8  in.  to  6  ft  4.  in.  It 
is  probable  that  this  diminution  in  the  more  distant  pillars  adds  slightly  to 
the  perspective  effect  of  length  in  the  body  of  the  church,  as  it  is  seen  from 
the  great  entrance :  but  whether  this  was  the  intention  or  not,  the  delicate 
adaptation  of  this  diminished  base  to  the  diminished  shaft  is  a  piece  of 
fastidiousness  in  proportion  which  I  rejoice  in  having  detected ;  and  this  the 
more,  because  the  rude  contours  of  the  bases  themselves  would  little  induce 
the  spectator  to  anticipate  any  such  refinement 

4.  [p.  20]  Date  of  the  Duomo  of  Torcello 

The  first  flight  to  the  lagoons  for  shelter  was  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
Attila  in  the  fifth  century,  so  that  in  endeavouring  to  throw  back  the  thought 
of  the  reader  to  the  former  solitude  of  the  islands,  I  spoke  of  them  as  they 
must  have  appeared  "1300  years  ago."  Altinum,  however,  was  not  finally 
destroyed  till  the  Lombard  invasion  in  64 1,^  when  the  episcopal  seat  was  re- 
moved to  Torcello,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland  city,  giving  up  all  hope 

*  All  these  generalizations  are  imperfect,  and  several  inaccurate.  1  perceive  now 
that  the  tides  in  Venice  are  under  laws  which  I  might  write  another  three  volumes 
on — or  four  :  The  Rise,  Hi^h-water,  the  Fall,  Low-water ;  and  then  not  exhaust  the 
subject  They  have  been  just  now  delightfully  into  everybody's  front  door  every 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  two  months,  and  running  pleasantly  fast  down  any 
canal  I  want  to  go  up,  in  the  afternoon — 26th  December,  1876.  [Note  added  in 
Ruskin's  copy  for  revision.] 


1 
s 


See  the  account  of  a  high  tide  given  above  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxvi.] 
"Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  revision  corrects  '^fall  rise"  (a  misreading  in  all  editions) 
into  *Wariatiou."] 

3  [The  history  of  this  time  is  obscure,  but  568  appears  to  be  the  date  of  the 
destruction  and  abandonment  of  Altinum  :  see  above,  note  on  p.  18.] 
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of  returning  to  their  former  homes^  built  their  Duomo  there.  It  is  a  disputed 
point  among  Venetian  antiquarians,  whether  the  present  church  be  that  which 
was  built  in  the  seventh  century,  partially  restored  in  1008,  or  whether  the 
words  of  Sagomino/  **  ecdesiam  jam  vetustate  consumptam  recreare/'  justify 
them  in  assuming  an  entire  rebuilding  of  the  fiiibric.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Marchese  Seivatico  in  believing  the  present  church  to  be  the  earlier  building, 
variously  strengthened,  refitted,  and  modified  by  subsequent  care ;  but,  in  all 
its  main  features,  preserving  its  orig^al  aspect,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
the  pulpit  and  chancel  screen,  which,  if  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  conclusions 
respecting  early  pulpits  in  the  Roman  basilicas  be  correct  (spe  the  next  article 
of  this  Appendix),  may  possibly  have  been  placed  in  their  present  position  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
latter,  noticed  in  [ch.  iL]  §§  10  and  11,  would  in  that  case  have  been  the  result 
of  innovation,  rather  than  of  haste.  The  question,  however,  whether  they  are 
of  the  seventh  or  eleventh  century,  does  not  in  the  least  afiect  our  conclusions, 
drawn  from  the  design  of  these  portions  of  the  church,  respecting  pulpits  in 
general. 

5.  [p.  80]  Modern  Pulptfs 

There  is  no  character  of  an  ordinary  modem  English  church  which  appears 
to  me  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  peculiar  pompousness  of  the  furniture  of 
the  pulpits,  contrasted,  as  it  generally  is,  with  great  meagreness  and  absence 
of  colour  in  the  other  portions  of  the  church ;  a  pompousness,  besides,  alto- 
gether without  grace  or  meaning,  and  dependent  merely  on  certain  applica- 
tions of  upholstery ;  which,  curiously  enough,  are  always  in  worse  taste  than 
those  even  of  our  drawing-rooms.  Nor  do  I  understand  how  our  congregations 
can  endure  the  aspect  of  the  wooden  sounding-board,  attached  only  by  one 
point  of  its  circumference  to  an  upright  pillar  behind  the  preacher ;  and  look- 
ing as  if  the  weight  of  its  enormous  leverage  must  infallibly,  before  the  sermon 
is  concluded,  tear  it  from  its  support,  and  bring  it  down  upon  the  preacher's 
head.  These  errors  in  taste  and  feeling  will,  however,  I  believe,  be  giaduaUy 
amended  as  more  Gothic  churches  are  built ;  *  but  the  question  of  the  position 
of  the  pulpit  presents  a  more  disputable  ground  of  discussion.  I  can  perfectly 
sympathise  with  the  feeling  of  those  who  wish  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
church  to  form  a  kind  of  holy  place  for  the  communion  table ;  nor  have  I  often 
received  a  more  painful  impression  than  on  seeing  the  preacher  at  the  Scotch 
Church  in  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  taking  possession  of  a  perfect  apse ; 
and  occupying  therein,  during  the  course  of  the  service,  very  nearly  the  position 
which  the  figure  of  Christ  does  in  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  But  I  never- 
theless believe  that  the  Scotch  congregation  are  perfectly  right,  and  have 
restored  the  real  arrangement  of  the  primitive  churches.  The  Chevalier  fiunsen 
informed  me  very  lately,  that,  in  all  the  early  basilicas  he  has  examined,'  the 
lateral  pulpits  are  of  more  recent  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building ;  that  he 
knows  of  none  placed  in  the  position  which  they  now  occupy,  both  in  the 

*  Tliey  have  been  so.    The  pulpits  are  now  unexceptionable.    Tlie  difficulty  is 
only  to  make  any  use  of  them.    [Note  added  in  Ruskin's  copy  for  revision.] 


See  above,  p.  338.] 
See  above,  p.  22  n.] 
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basilicas  and  Gotliic  cathedrals,  before  the  mnth  oeataTy ;  and  that  theve  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  always  preached  or  exhorted,  in  the  primitive 
times,  from  his  throne  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  the  altar  being  alwajs  set  mt 
Uie  centre  of  the  chmrch,  in  the  crossing  of  the  transepts.  His  Excellency 
found  by  experiment  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the  largest  of  the  Roman 
basilicas,  that  the  voice  could  be  heard  more  plainly  from  the  centre  of  the 
apse  than  from  any  other  spot  in  the  whole  church ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  will 
be  another  very  important  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  Romanesque  (or 
Norman)  architecture  in  our  churches,  rather  than  of  the  Gothic  The  reader 
will  find  some  farther  notice  of  this  question  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
third  volume  [§  36]. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  one  word 
to  those  members  of  the  Scotch  Church  who  are  severe  in  their  requirement  of 
the  nominal  or  apparent  extemporisation  of  all  addresses  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  Whether  they  do  right  in  giving  those  among  their  ministers  who 
cannot  preach  extempore  the  additional  and  useless  labour  of  committing  their 
sermons  to  memory,  may  be  a  disputed  question ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  so  that 
the  now  not  unfrequent  habit  of  making  a  desk  of  the  Bible,  and  reading  the 
sermon  stealthily,  by  slipping  the  sheets  of  it  between  the  sacred  leaves,  so 
that  the  preacher  consults  his  own  notes  on  pretence  of  consulting  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  a  very  unseemly  consequence  of  their  oversstrictness. 

6.    [p.    49]    APSK   OF    MURANO 

The  following  passage  succeeded  in  the  original  text  to  §  15  of  Chap.  III. 
Finding  it  not  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  I  have  placed  it  here,  as 
it  contains  matter  of  some  interest  to  architects. 

**  On  this  plinth,  thus  carefully  studied  in  relations  of  magnitude,  the  shafts 
are  set  at  the  angles,  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible  as  seen  in  the  ground 
plan.  These  shafts  are  founded  on  pure  Roman  tradition ;  their  bases  have 
no  spurs^  and  the  shaft  itself  is  tapered  in  a  bold  curve,  according  to  the 
classical  model.  But,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  bases  to  each  other,  we  have  a 
most  curious  instance  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Gothic  principle  of  aggre> 
gation  of  shafts.  They  have  a  singularly  archaic  and  simple  profile,  composed 
of  a  single  cavetto  and  roll,  which  are  circular,  on  a  square  plinth.  Now  when 
these  bases  are  brought  close  to  each  other  at  the  angles  of  the  apse,  their 
natural  position  would  be  as  in  fig,  3,  Plate  1,  leaving  an  awkward  fissure  be- 
tween the  two  square  plinths.  This  offended  the  architect's  eye ;  so  he  cut  part 
of  each  of  the  bases  away,  and  fitted  them  close  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  5, 
Plate  1,  which  is  their  actual  position.  As  before  this  piece  of  rough  harmo- 
nisation  the  circular  mouldings  reached  the  sides  of  the  squares,  they  were 
necessarily  cut  partly  away  in  the  course  of  the  adjustment,  and  run  into  each 
other  as  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  give  us  one  of  the  first  Venetian  instances  of 
the  continuous  Gothic  base. 

"  The  shafts  measure  on  the  average  2  ft.  8 J  in.  in  circumference,  at  the 
base,  tapering  so  much  that  under  the  lowest  fillet  of  their  necks  they  measure 
only  2  feet  round,  though  their  height  is  only  5  ft.  6  in.,  losing  thus  eight 
inches  of  girth  in  five  feet  and  a  half  of  height.  They  are  delicately  curved 
all  the  way  up ;  and  are  2^  in.  apart  from  each  other  where  they  are  nearest, 
and  about  5  in.  at  the  necks  of  their  capitals." 
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7.  [p.  66]  Early  Vknbtian  Dress 

Sansovino's  account  of  the  changes  in  the  dress  of  the  Venetians  is  brief, 
masterly,  and  full  of  interest ;  one  or  two  passages  are  deserving  of  careful 
notice,  especially  the  introductory  sentence.  "  For  the  Venetians  from  their 
first  origin,  having  made  it  their  aim  to  be  peaceful  and  religious,  and  to  keep 
on  an  equality  with  one  another,  that  equality  might  induce  stability  and 
concord  (as  disparity  produces  confusion  and  ruin),  made  their  dress  a  matter 
of  conscience,  .  .  .  and  our  ancestors,  observant  lovers  of  religion,  npon 
which  all  their  acts  were  founded,  and  desiring  that  their  young  men 
should  direct  themselves  to  virtue,  the  true  soul  of  all  human  action,  and 
above  all  to  peace,  invented  a  dress  conformable  to  their  gravity,  such,  that  in 
clothing  themselves  with  it,  they  might  clothe  themselves  also  with  modesty 
and  honour.  And  because  their  mind  was  bent  upon  giving  no  offence  to  any 
one,  and  living  quietly  as  ^r  as  might  be  permitted  them,  it  seemed  good  to 
them  to  show  to  every  one,  even  by  external  signs,  this  tlieir  endeavour,  by 
wearing  a  long  dress,  which  was  in  nowise  convenient  for  persons  of  a  quick 
temperament,  or  of  eager  and  fierce  spirits." 

f4i  Respecting  the  colour  of  the  women's  dress,  it  is  noticeable  that  blue  is 
called  ''Venetian  colour"  by  Cassiodorus,  translated  ''turchino"  by  Filiasi, 
voL  V.  chap.  iv.  It  was  a  very  pale  blue,  as  the  place  in  which  the  word  occurs 
is  the  descripticm  by  Cassiodorus  of  the  darkness  which  came  over  the  sun's 
disk  at  the  time  of  the  Belisarian  wars  and  desolation  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.^ 


8.  [p.  66]  Inscriptions  at  Murano 

There  are  two  other  inscriptions  on  the  border  of  the  concha ;  but  these, 
betng  written  on  the  soffit  of  the  face  arch,  which,  as  before  noticed,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  last  two  shafts  of  the  chancel,  could  not  be  read  by  the  congre- 
gation, and  only  with  difficulty  by  those  immediately  underneath  them.  One 
of  them  is  in  black,  the  other  in  red  letters.     The  first : 

''  Mutat  auod  sumsit,  quod  sollat  crimina  tandit 
Et  quod  sumpsit,  vultus  vestisq.  refulsit." 
The  second: 


t€ 


Discipali  testes,  propbete  certa  videutes 

Et  cemunt  pumm,  sibi  credant  ese  futuram.' 


I  have  found  no  notice  of  any  of  these  inscriptions  in  any  Italian  account  of 


refers  to  turquoise,  the  Venetian  colour,  in  a  letter  to  bis  fiither : — 
"ZUh  Naoember  [1851]. — When  you  have  nothing?  particular  to  do,  I 
should  be  grateful  if  you  would  look  what  the  word  Turauoise  comes  from ; 
whether  it  means  Turk's  stone,  or  whether  blue  was  called  Turk^s  colour. 
I  find  blue  was  called  Venetian  colour,  but  it  was  a  particular  kind  of  blue 
called  Tnrcbino.    The  turquoise  is  called  Turcbina,  and  I  don't  know  if  the 
stone  was  called  from  the  colour,  or  the  colour  from  the  stone." 
Tlie  finest  variety  of  the  stone  occurs  in  Persia,  whence  it  originally  reached  western 
Europe  by  way  m  Turkey.    The  Venetians  imported  it  from  Turkey,  and  thus  called 
it  Utrekma  or  turekua  (French  turquoiee),  the  name  being  thence  transferred  to  the 
eolonr  of  the  stone.] 
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the  Church  of  Murmno^  and  have  seldom  seen  even  Monkish  Latin  less  intelli- 
gible. There  is  no  mistake  in  the  letters,  which  are  all  large  and  clear ;  but 
wrong  letters  may  have  been  introduced  by  ignorant  restorers,  as  has  often 
happened  in  St.  Mark's. 


9.  [p.  117]  Shafts  of  St.  Mark 

The  principal  pillars  which  carrr  the  nave  and  transepts,  fourteen  in 
number,  are  of  white  alabaster,  veined  with  grey  and  amber ;  each  of  a  single 
block  15  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  2  in.  round  at  the  base.  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  their  probable  value.  Every  sculptor  whom  I  questioned  on  this 
subject  told  me  there  were  no  such  pieces  of  alabaster  in  the  market,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  without  price. 

On  the  facade  of  the  church  alone  are  two  great  ranges  of  shafts, 
seventy -two  in  the  lower  range,  and  seventy-nine  in  the  upper;  all  of 
porphyry,  alabaster,  and  verd-antique  or  fine  marble ;  the  lower  about  9  ft.« 
the  upper  about  7  ft.  high,  and  of  various  circumferences,  from  4  ft.  6  in.  to 
2  ft  round. 

There  are  now  so  many  published  engravings,  and,  fiur  better  than  en- 
gravings, calotypes  of  this  fa9ade,  that  I  may  point  out  one  or  two  circum- 
stances for  the  reader's  consideration  without  giving  any  plate  of  it  here. 
And  first,  we  ought  to  note  the  relations  of  the  shafts  and  wall,  the  latter 
being  first  sheeted  with  alabaster,  and  then  the  pillars  set  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  it,  forming  such  a  grove  of  golden  marble  that  the  porches  open 
before  us  as  we  enter  the  church  like  glades  in  a  deep  forest.  The  reader 
may  perhaps  at  first  question  the  propriety  of  placing  the  wall  so  close  behind 
the  shafts  that  the  latter  have  nearly  as  little  work  to  do  as  the  statues  in  a 
Gothic  porch ;  but  the  philosophy  of  this  arrangement  is  briefly  deducible 
from  the  principles  stated  in  the  text.  The  builder  had  at  his  disposal  shafts 
of  a  certain  size  only,  not  fit  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  fabric  above. 
He  therefore  turns  just  as  much  of  the  wall  veil  into  shaft  as  he  has  strength 
of  marble  at  his  disposal^  and  leaves  the  rest  in  its  massive  form.  And  that 
there  may  be  no  dishonesty  in  this^  nor  any  appearance  in  the  shafts  of  doing 
more  work  than  is  really  allotted  to  them,  many  are  left  visibly  with  half 
their  capitals  projecting  beyond  the  archivolts  they  sustain,  showing  that 
the  wall  is  very  slightly  dependent  on  their  co-operation,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  little  more  than  mere  bonds  or  connecting  rods  between  the 
foundation  and  cornices.  If  any  architect  ventures  to  blame  such  an  arrange- 
ment, let  him  look  at  our  much  vaunted  early  English  piers  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  small  satellitic  shafts  are  intro- 
duced in  the  same  gratuitous  manner,  but  with  far  less  excuse  or  reason :  for 
those  small  shafts  have  nothing  but  their  delicacy  and  purely  theoretical  con- 
nection with  the  archivolt  mouldings  to  recommend  them ;  but  the  St.  Mark's 
shafts  have  an  intrinsic  beauty  and  value  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  object 
of  the  whole  system  of  architecture,  as  above  stated,  is  in  great  part  to  set 
forth  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  shaft  itself.  Now,  not  only  is  this  accom- 
plished by  withdrawing  it  occasionally  from  servile  work,  but  the  position  here 
given  to  it,  within  three  or  four  inches  of  a  wall  from  which  it  nevertheless 
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stands  perfectly  clear  all  the  way  up,  is  exactly  that  which  must  best  display 
its  colour  and  quality.  When  there  is  much  vacant  space  left  behind  a  pillar, 
the  shade  against  which  it  is  relieved  is  comparatively  indefinite,  the  eye 
passes  by  the  shaft,  and  penetrates  into  the  vacancy.  But  when  a  broad 
surface  of  wall  is  brought  near  the  shaft,  its  own  shadow  is,  in  almost  every 
effect  of  sunshine,  so  sharp  and  dark  as  to  throw  out  its  colours  with  the 
highest  possible  brilliancy ;  if  there  be  no  sunshine,  the  wall  veil  is  subdued 
and  varied  by  the  most  subtle  gradations  of  delicate  half  shadow,  hardly  less 
advantageous  to  the  shaft  which  it  relieves.  And,  as  far  as  regards  pure 
effect  in  open  air  (all  artifice  of  excessive  darkness  or  mystery  being  excluded), 
I  do  not  know  anything  whatsoever  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  European 
architecture  I  have  seen,  which  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
quaint  shade  and  delicate  colour,  like  that  of  Rembrandt  and  Paul  Veronese 
maited,  which  the  sun  brings  out  as  his  rays  move  from  porch  to  porch  along 
the  St.  Mark's  facade. 

And,  as  if  to  prove  that  this  was  indeed  the  builder's  intention,  and  that 
be  did  not  leave  his  shafts  idle  merely  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  set 
them  to  woric  safely,  there  are  two  pieces  of  masonry  at  the  extremities  of  the 
facade,  which  are  just  as  remaricable  for  their  frank  trust  in  the  bearing  power 
of  the  shafts  as  the  rest  are  for  their  want  of  confidence  in  them.  But,  before 
we  come  to  these,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  second  point 
'  named  above,  the  superimposition  ^  of  the  shafts. 

It  was  assuredly  not  in  the  builder's  power,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined, 
to  obtain  shafts  high  enough  to  sustain  the  whole  external  gallery,  as  it  is 
sustained  in  the  nave,  on  one  arcade.  He  had,  as  above  noticed,  [p.  95]  a 
supply  of  shafts  of  every  sort  and  size,  from  which  he  chose  the  largest  for 
his  nave  shafts ;  the  smallest  were  set  aside  for  windows,  jambs,  balustrades, 
supports  of  pulpits,  niches,  and  such  other  services,  every  conceivable  sise 
oocuning  in  different  portions  of  the  building ;  and  the  middle-siied  shafts 
were  sorted  into  two  classes,  of  which  on  the  average  one  was  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  other,  and  out  of  these  the  two  stories  of  the  fii^ade  and 
sides  of  the  church  are  composed,  the  smaller  shafts  of  course  uppermost, 
and  more  nomevous  than  the  lower,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  super- 
imposition  adopted  by  all  the  Romanesque  builders,  and  observed  also  in  a 
kind  of  architecture  quite  as  beautiful  as  any  we  are  likely  to  invent,  that  of 
forest  trees. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  way  in  which  this  kind  of  superimposi- 
tion (the  only  right  one  in  the  case  of  shafts)  will  shock  a  professed  architect. 
He  hiss  been  accustomed  to  see,  in  the  Renaissance  designs,  shaft  put  on  the 
top  of  shaft,  three  or  four  times  over,  and  he  thinks  this  quite  right ;  but  the 
moment  be  is  shown  a  properly  subdivided  superimposition,  in  which  the 
upper  shafts  diminish  in  size  and  multiply  in  number,  so  that  the  lower  pillars- 
wcwdd  balance  them  safely  even  without  cement,  he  exclaims  that  it  is  "  against 
law/'  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  tree  in  his  life. 

Not  that  the  idea  of  the  Byzantine  superimposition  was  taken  from  trees, 
any  more  than  that  of  Grothic  arches.  Both  are  simple  compliances  with  laws 
of  nature,  and,  therefore,  approximations  to  the  forms  of  nature. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  essential  difference  between  tree  structure  and 

*  [This  word  has  been  misprintsd  "  superior  positiou  "  in  evsry  prerious  edition  of 
the  book.] 

X.  2f 
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the  shaft  structure  in  question ;  namely^  that  the  marble  branches,  having  no 
vital  connection  with  the  stem,  must  be  provided  with  a  firm  tablet  or  second 
foundation  whereon  to  stand.  This  intermediate  plinth  or  tablet  runs  along  the 
whole  £i9ade  at  one  level,  is  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  left  with  Httle 
decoration,  as  beinff  meant  for  hard  service.  The  small  porticoes,  already  spoken 
of  [VoL  IX.  p.  245]  as  the  most  graceful  pieces  of  composition  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  are  sustained  on  detached  clusters  of  four  or  five  columns,  forming 
the  continuation  of  those  of  the  upper  series,  and  each  of  these  clusters  is 
balanced  on  one  grand  detached  shiJft ;  as  much  trust  being  thus  placed  in  the 
pillars  here,  as  is  withdrawn  from  them  elsewhere.  The  northern  portico  has 
only  one  detached  pillar  at  its  outer  angle,  which  sustains  three  shafts  and  a 
square  pilaster ;  of  these  shafts  the  one  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  group  is  the 
thickest  (so  as  to  balance  the  pilaster  on  the  inner  angle),  measuring  3  ft.  2  in. 
round,  while  the  others  measure  only  2  ft.  10  in.  and  2  ft.  11  in. ;  and  in  order 
to  make  this  increase  of  diameter,  and  the  importance  of  the  shaft,  more  mani- 
fest to  the  eye,  the  old  builders  made  the  shaft  shorter  as  well  as  thicker,  in- 
creasing the  depth  both  of  its  capital  and  the  base,  with  what  is  to  the 
thoughtless  spectator  ridiculous  incongruity,  and  to  the  observant  one  a  most 
beautiful  expression  of  constructive  science.  Nor  is  this  all.  Observe :  the 
whole  strength  of  this  angle  depends  on  accuracy  of  poue,  not  on  breadth  or 
strength  of  foundation.  It  is  a  balanced^  not  a  propped  structure;  if  the 
balance  £&ib,  it  must  fall  instantly ;  if  the  balance  is  maintained,  no  matter 
how  the  lower  shaft  is  fastened  into  the  ground,  all  will  be  safe.  And  to 
mark  this  more  definitely,  the  great  lower  shaft  fuu  a  different  hose  from  all 
the  others  of  the  fagade,  remarkably  high  in  proportion  to  the  shi^,  on  a 
circular  instead  of  a  square  plinth,  and  mihout  spurs,  while  all  the  other  bases 
have  spurs,  without  exception.^  Glance  back  at  what  is  said  of  the  spurs  at 
ch.  vil  §§  9,  10,  of  the  first  volume  [Vol.  IX.  pp.  105-106],  and  reflect  that  all 
expression  of  grasp  in  the  foot  of  the  pillar  is  here  useless,  and  to  be  replaced 
by  one  of  balance  merely,  and  you  will  feel  what  the  old  builder  wanted  to 
say  to  us,  and  how  much  he  desired  us  to  follow  him  with  our  understanding 
as  he  laid  stone  above  stone. 

And  this  purpose  of  his  is  hinted  to  us  once  more,  even  by  the  position  of 
this  base  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  foundation  of  the  portico;  for,  though 
itself  circular,  it  sustains  a  hexagonal  plinth  set  obliquely  to  the  walls  of  the 
church,  as  if  expressly  to  mark  to  us  that  it  did  not  matter  how  the  base  was 
set,  so  only  that  the  weights  were  justly  disposed  above  it 


10.  [p.  131]  Proper  Sense  or  the  Word  Idolatry^ 

I  do  not  intend,  in  thus  applying  the  word  "  Idolatry "  to  certain  cere- 
monies of  Romanist  worship,  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  ordinary  Protestant 
manner  of  regarding  those  ceremonies  as  distinctively  idolatrous,  and  as 
separating  the  Romanist  from  the  Protestant  Church  by  a  gulf  across  which 
we  must  not  look  to  our  fellow-Christians  but  with  utter  reprobation  and 

*  [Its  profile  is  shown  iu  Plate  5  (fig.  22)  of  the  next  volume,  where  see  Ap- 
pendix 10  (i.).] 

'  [With  this  Appendix  compare  Aratra  Pentelici,  ch.  ii.,  '^  Idolatry,"  and  ch.  iii., 
"  Imagination."] 
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disdain.  The  Church  of  Rome  does  indeed  distinctively  violate  the  second 
commandment ;  but  the  true  force  and  weight  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  are  in 
the  violation  of  the  first,  of  which  we  are  all  of  us  guilty^  in  probably  a  veiy 
equal  degree^  considered  only  as  members  of  this  or  that  communion,  and 
not  as  Christians  or  unbelieven.  Idolatry  is^  both  literally  and  verily,  not 
the  mere  bowing  down  before  sculptures^  but  the  serving  or  becoming  the 
slave  of  any  images  or  imaginations  which  stand  between  us  and  God,  and  it 
is  otherwise  expressed  in  Scripture  as  *'  walking  after  the  ImagsnaUon  "  of 
our  own  hearts.^  And  observe  also  that  while,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  we 
find  in  the  Bible  an  indulgence  granted  to  the  mere  external  and  literal 
violation  of  the  second  commandment,  "  When  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing,"  we  find  no  indulgence 
in  any  instance,  or  in  the  slightest  degree,  granted  to  "  covetousness,  which 
is  idolatry"  (Col.  iii.  5;  no  casual  association  of  terms,  observe,  but  again 
energetically  repeated  in  Ephesians  v.  5,  "  No  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater, 
hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ") :  nor  any  to  that  denial  of 
God,  idolatry  in  one  of  its  most  subtie  forms,  following  so  often  on  the 
possession  of  that  wealth  against  which  Agur  prayed  so  earnestly,  "  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the 
Lord?" 

And  in  this  sense,  which  of  us  is  not  an  idolater  ?  Which  of  us  has  the 
right,  in  the  fulness  of  that  better  knowledge,  in  spite  of  which  he  neverthe- 
less is  not  yet  separated  from  the  service  of  this  world,  to  speak  scornfully  of 
any  of  his  brethren,  because,  in  a  guiltless  ignorance,  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  bow  their  knees  before  a  statue  ?  Which  of  us  shall  say  that  there 
may  not  be  a  spiritual  worship  in  their  apparent  idolatry,  or  that  there  is  not 
a  spiritual  idolatry  in  our  own  apparent  worship  ? 

For  indeed  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  man  to  judge  of  the  feeling  with 
which  another  bows  down  before  an  image.  From  that  pure  reverence  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wrote,'  "  I  can  dispense  with  my  hat  at  the  sight  of 
a  cross,  but  not  with  a  thought  of  my  Redeemer,"  to  the  worst  superstition  of 
the  most  ignorant  Romanist,  there  is  an  infinite  series  of  subtle  transitions ; 
and  the  point  where  simple  reverence  and  the  use  of  the  image  merely  to 
render  conception  more  vivid,  and  feeling  more  intense,  change  into  definite 
idolatry  by  the  attribution  of  Power  to  the  image  itself,  is  so  (Ufficultly  deter- 
minable that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  asserting  that  such  a  change  has 
actually  taken  place  in  the  case  of  any  individual.  Even  when  it  is  definite 
and  certain,  we  shall  oftener  find  it  the  consequence  of  dulness  of  intellect 
than  of  real  alienation  of  heart  from  God ;  and  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  half  of  the  poor  and  untaught  Christians  who  are  this  day  lying  prostrate 
before  crucifixes,  Bambinos,  and  Volto  Santos,*  are   finding  more  acceptance 

^  [Jeremiah  xxiii.  17.  The  following  references  are  2  Kings  v.  18  and  Provarbs 
xxz.  a] 

'  ["  At  the  sight  of  a  cross  or  crucifix  I  can  dispense  with  my  hat,  but  scarce  with 
the  thooght  or  memory  of  my  Saviour  "  {Religio  Medici,  part  L  §  3).] 

'  [Ruskin  was  no  doubt  thinking  more  especially  of  the  Volto  Santo  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Duomo  of  Lucca  aud  exposed  to  view  three  times  a  vear.  It  was 
this  wooden  image  of  our  Lord — reputed  to  have  been  begun  by  Niooaemus  and  to 
have  been  miraculously  finished,  but  really  a  work  of  the  eleventh  century — whieh 
famished  William  RuSfus  with  his  favourite  oath — Per  fmUum  de  Imeea,  and  it  is 
aUoded  to  by  Dante  (In/emOj  xxi.  48).] 
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with  God  than  many  Protestants  who  idolise  nothing  hot  their  own  opinions 
or  their  own  interests.  I  beliere  that  those  who  have  worshipped  the  thorns 
of  Christ's  crown  will  be  found  at  last  to  have  been  holier  and  wiser  than 
those  who  worship  the  thorns  of  the  world's  service,  and  that  to  adore  the 
nails  of  the  cross  is  a  less  sin  than  to  adore  the  hammer  of  the  woriunan. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  idolatry  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
Romish  Chnrch  may  thus  be  frequently  excusable,  the  ordinary  subterfuges  by 
which  it  is  defended  are  not  so.  It  may  be  extenuated,  but  cannot  be  denied  ; 
and  the  attribution  of  power  to  the  image,*  in  which  it  consists,  is  not  merely 
a  form  of  popular  feeling,  but  a  tenet  of  priestly  instruction,  and  may  be 
moved,  over  and  over  again,  from  any  book  of  the  Romish  Church  services. 
Take,  ior  instance,  the  following  pnytr,  which  occurs  continually  at  the  close 
of  the  Service  of  the  Holy  Qx>ss : 

'^  Saincte  vraye  Croye  aouree. 
Qui  du  corps  Dieu  fu  aoumee, 
£t  de  n  sueur  arrousee, 
£t  de  son  sane  •nluminee. 
Par  ta  vertu,  par  ta  puissanoe, 
Defent  men  corps  de  meschance, 
Et  montroie  moy  par  ton  playsir 
Que  vray  confes  puisse  roourir.'* 

*'  Oh  holy,  true,  and  golden  Cross,  which  wast  adorned  with  God's  body  and 
waterta  with  His  sweat,  and  illuminated  with  His  blood,  by  thy  healing  virtne 
and  thy  power,  defend  my  body  from  mischance ;  and  by  thy  good  pleasure,  let 
me  maice  a  good  confession  when  I  die." 

There  can  be  no  possible  defence  imagined  for  the  mere  terms  in  which 
this  prayer  and  other  such  are  couched ;  yet  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  rather  poetical  efiusions  than  serious  prayers ;  the 
utterances  of  imaginative  enthusiasm,  rather  than  of  reasonable  conviction  ;  and 
as  such,  they  are  rather  to  be  condemned  as  illofiory  and  fictitious  than  as 
idolatrous,  nor  even  as  such  condemned  altogether,  for  strong  love  and  faith 
are  often  the  roots  of  them,  and  the  errors  of  affection  are  better  than  the 
accuracies  of  apathy.  But  the  unhappy  results,  among  all  religious  sects,  of 
the  habit  of  allowing  imaginative  and  poetical  belief  to  take  the  place  of 
deliberate,  resolute,  and  prosaic  belief,  have  been  fully  and  admirably  traced 
by  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.^ 

*  1  do  not  like  to  hear  Protestants  speaking  with  gross  and  uncharitable  contempt 
even  of  the  worship  of  relics.  Elisha  once  trusted  his  own  staff  too  far ;  nor  can  I  see 
any  reasonable  ground  for  the  scorn,  or  the  unkind  rebuke,  of  those  who  have  been 
taught  from  their  youth  upwards  that  to  hope  even  in  the  hem  of  the  garment  may  some- 
times be  better  than  to  spend  the  living  on  physicians.^ 

*  [For  a  further  reference  to  this  book,  and  an  extract  from  it — in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  here  indicated — see  FrateHta,  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  53.  The  book  was  published 
anonymously  in  1829,  and  ran  through  several  editions  (Btli  ed.  1832).  The  author 
was  Isaac  Taylor.  ] 

»  [2  Kings  iv.  31,  32  ;  Matthew  ix.  20.] 
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11.   [p.  145]   SITUATIONS  OF   BYZANTINE   PALACES 

(1.)  The  Terraced  House  ^ 

The  most  eonspicoous  pile  in  the  midmost  remch  of  the  Grand  Canal  is  the 
Casa  Grrimani^  now  the  PostrOffice.*  Letting  his  boat  lie  by  the  steps  of  this 
great  palace,  the  traveller  will  see^  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal^  a  baiktiiig 
with  a  small  terrace  in  front  of  it,  and  a  little  court  with  a  door  to  the  water, 
beside  the  terrace.  Half  of  the  house  is  visibly  modern^  and  there  is  a  great 
seam,  like  the  edge  of  a  scar,  between  it  and  the  ancient  remnant,  in  whieh 
the  circular  bands  of  the  Byzantine  arches  will  be  instantly  recognised.  This 
building  not  having,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  name  except  that  of  its  present 
proprietor,  I  shall  in  future  distinguish  it  simply  as  the  Terraced  House. 

(2.)  Casa  Businello 

To  the  left  of  this  edifice  (looking  from  the  Post-Office)  there  i*  a  modem 
palace,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  Byzantine  mouldings  appear  again  in 
the  first  and  second  stories  of  a  house  lately  restored.  It  might  be  thought 
that  t^e  shafts  and  arches  Iiad  been  raised  yesterday,  the  modem  walls  having 
been  deftly  adjusted  to  them,  and  all  appearance  of  antiquity,  together  witn 
the  ornamentation  and  proportions  of  the  fabric,  having  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed. I  cannot,  however,  speak  with  unmixed  sorrow  of  these  changes 
since,  without  his  being  implicated  in  the  shame  of  them,  they  fitted  this 
palace  to  become  the  residence  of  the  kindest  friend  I  had  in  Venice.'  It  is 
generally  known  as  the  Casa  Businello.^ 

(3.)  The  Braided  House 

Leaving  the  steps  of  the  Casa  Grimani,  and  turning  the  gondola  away  horn 
the  Rialto,  we  will  pass  the  Casa  Businello,  and  the  three  houses  which  sae-> 
ceed  it  on  the  right.  The  fourth  is  another  restored  palace,  white  and  con- 
spicnous^  but  retaining  of  its  ancient  structure  only  the  five  windows  in  its 
second  stoiy,  and  an  ornamental  moulding  above  them,  which  appears  to  be 
ancient,  though  it  is  inaccesnble  without  scaffolding,  and  I  cannot  therefore 
answer  for  it.  But  the  ^ve  central  windows  are  very  valuable ;  and  as  their 
capitals  differ  from  most  that  we  find  (except  in  St.  Mark's),  in  their  plaited 
or  braided  border  and  basket-worked  sides,  I  shall  call  this  house,  in  future, 
the  Braided  House. ''^^ 

♦  Casa  Tiepolo  (?)  iu  Lazari's  Guide.* 


^  [Ppr  this  house,  see  above,  p.  151.] 

*  fThe  Post-Office  is  now  removed  to  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi ;  and  the  Casa 
Grimani  is  the  Court  of  Appeal.] 

^  [Rawdon  Brown  :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xzvii.] 

*  rNow  the  Casa  Sabaite.] 

^  [Afterwards  known  successively  as  the  Casa  Dona  (see  in  the  next  volume, 
Venetian  Index,  #.  ^^Dona")  and  the  Casa  Sicher.] 
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(4.)  The  Madonnktta  House 

On  the  other  side  of  this  palace  is  the  Traghetto  called  ''Delia  Madon- 
netta;"  and  beyond  this  Traghetto,  still  facing  the  Grand  Canal,  a  small 
palace,  of  which  the  front  shows  mere  Tcstiges  of  arcades,  the  old  shafts  only 
being  visible,  with  obscure  circular  seams  in  the  modem  plaster  which  covers 
the  arches.  The  side  of  it  is  a  curious  agglomeration  of  pointed  and  round 
windows  in  every  possible  position,  and  of  nearly  every  date  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  buildinffs  we  have  to 
examine,  but  by  no  means  the  least  interesting :  I  shall  call  it,  nom  the  name 
of  its  Traghetto,  the  Madonnetta  House. 


(5.)  The  Rio  Foscari  House  ^ 

We  roust  now  descend  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  as  the  Palazzo  Foscari, 
and  enter  the  narrower  canal  called  the  Rio  di  Ca'  Foscari,  at  the  side  of  that 
palace.  Almost  immediately  after  passing  the  great  gateway  of  the  Foscari 
courtyard,  we  shall  see  on  our  left,  in  the  ruinous  and  time-stricken  walls 
which  totter  over  the  water,  the  white  curve  of  a  circular  arch  covered  with 
sculpture,  and  fragments  of  the  bases  of  small  pillars,  entangled  among 
festoons  of  the  Erba  della  Madonna.  I  have  already,  in  the  folio  plates 
(Examples  of  the  ArckUedure  of  Venice)  which  accompanied  the  first  volume, 
purtly  illustrated  this  building.  In  what  references  I  have  to  make  to  it  here, 
I  shall  speak  of  it  as  the  Rio  Foscari  House. 


(6.)  Casa  Farsetti* 

We  have  now  to  reascend  the  Grand  Canal,  and  approach  the  Rialto.  As 
soon  as  we  have  passed  the  Casa  Grimani,  the  traveller  will  recognise,  on  his 
right,  two  rich  and  extensive  masses  of  building,  which  form  important  objects 
in  almost  every  picturesque  view  of  the  noble  bridge.  Of  these,  the  first, 
that  farthest  from  the  Rialto,  retains  great  part  of  its  ancient  materials  in  a 
dislocated  form.  It  has  been  entirely  modernised  in  its  upper  stories,  but  the 
ground  floor  and  first  floor  have  nearly  all  their  original  shafts  and  capitals, 
only  they  have  been  shifted  hither  and  thither  to  give  room  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  small  apartments,  and  present,  in  consequence,  marvellous 
anomalies  in  proportion.  This  building  is  known  in  Venice  as  the  Casa 
Farsetti. 

(7.)  Casa  Loredan^ 

The  one  next  to  it,  though  not  conspicuous,  and  often  passed  with  neglect, 
will,  I  believe,  be  felt  at  last,  by  all  who  examine  it  carefully,  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  palace  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Grand  Canal.     It  has  been  restored 

'  [For  this  house,  see  above,  p.  151,  and  in  the  next  volume  Plates  8,  9,  and  10  of 
the  Examples,] 

*  [For  this  house,  see  above,  p.  150,  and  Plate  C,  &cing  p.  xxviii.  in  Vol.  IX.] 
^  [For  this  house,  see  above,  p.  149.] 
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often,  once  in  the  Gothic,  once  in  the  Renaissance  times, — some  writers  say 
even  rebuilt ;  but,  if  so,  rebuilt  in  its  old  form.  The  Gothic  additions  har- 
monise exquisitely  with  its  Bysantine  work,  and  it  is  easy,  as  we  examine 
its  lovely  central  arcade,  to  forget  the  Renaissance  additions  which  encumber 
it  above.     It  is  known  as  the  Casa  Loredan. 

The  eighth  palace  is  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  described  in  the  text.^  A 
ninth  existed,  more  interesting  apparently  than  any  of  these,  near  the  Church 
of  San  Moia^,  but  it  was  thrown  down  in  the  course  of  "  improvements  "  a  few 
years  ago.     A  woodcut  of  it  is  given  in  M.  Lasari's  Guide. 

12.  [p.  174]  Modern  Painting  on  Glass 

Of  all  the  various  principles  of  art  which,  in  modem  days,  we  have  defied 
or  forgotten,  none  are  more  indisputable,  and  few  of  more  practical  importance 
than  this,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  and  again  to  allege  in  support  of 
many  future  deductions : 

^  All  art,  working  with  given  materials,  must  propose  to  itself  the  objects 
which,  with  those  materials,  are  most  perfectly  attainable;  and  becomes 
illegitimate  and  debased  if  it  propose  to  itself  any  other  objects  better  attain- 
able with  other  materials."  * 

Thus,  great  slendemess,  lightness,  or  intricacy  of  structure, — as  in  ramifica- 
tions of  trees,  detached  folds  of  drapery,  or  wreaths  of  hair, — ^is  easily  and 
perfectly  expressible  in  metal-work  or  in  painting,  but  only  with  great  difficulty 
and  imperfectly  expressible  in  sculpture.  All  sculpture,  therefore,  which 
professes  as  its  chief  end  the  expression  of  such  characters,  is  debased ;  and  if 
the  suggestion  of  them  be  accidentally  required  of  it,  that  suggestion  is  only 
to  be  given  to  an  extent  compatible  with  perfect  ease  of  execution  in  the 
given  material, — not  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  For  instance:  some  of 
the  most  delightful  drawings  of  our  own  water-colour  painter.  Hunt,  have  been 
of  birds'  nests ; '  of  which,  in  painting,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  represent  the 
intricate  fibrous  or  mossy  structure ;  therefore,  the  effort  is  a  legitimate  one, 
and  the  art  is  well  employed.  But  to  carve  a  bird's  nest  out  of  marble  would 
be  physically  impossible,  and  to  reach  any  approximate  expression  of  its 
structure  would  require  prolonged  and  intolerable  labour.  Therefore,  all 
sculpture  which  set  itself  to  carving  birds'  nests  as  an  end,  or  which,  if  a  bird's 
nest  were  required  of  it,  carved  it  to  the  utmost  possible  point  of  realisation, 
would  be  debased.  Nothing  but  the  general  form,  and  as  much  of  the  fibrous 
structure  as  could  be  with  perfect  ease  represented,  ought  to  be  attempted 
atalL 

But  more  than  this.  The  workman  has  not  done  his  duty,  and  is  not 
working  on  safe  principles,  unless  he  even  so  fiir  honours  the  materials  with 
which  he  is  working  as  to  set  himself  to  bring  out  their  beauty,  and  to  recom- 
mend and  exalt,  as  &r  as  he  can,  their  peculiar  qualities.  If  he  is  working  in 
marble,  he  should  insist  upon  and  exhibit  its  transparency  and  solidity ;  if  in 

^  [See  above,  p.  146,  and  the  frontispiece.] 

'  [For  illustration  of  this  principle,  see  especially  The  Two  Paths,  §§  100-163,  A 
Joy  for  Ever,  §  34,  and  Lectures  on  Art,  §  171.J 

^  [See,  for  instance,  Raskin's  note  on  a  drawing  of  his  by  Hunt,  ''  Hawthorn  and 
Birds^  Nests,"  No.  155  in  the  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt.] 
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iron,  its  strength  and  tenacity ;  if  in  gold,  its  ductility ;  and  he  will  invariably 
find  the  material  grateful,  and  that  his  work  is  all  the  nobler  for  being 
eulogistic  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made.  But  of  all  the  arts,  the 
working  of  glass  is  that  in  which  we  ought  to  keep  these  principles  most 
vigorously  in  mind.  For  we  owe  it  so  much,  and  the  poilbeaBion  of  it  is  so 
great  a  blessing,  that  all  our  work  in  it  should  be  completely  and  forcibly 
expressive  of  the  peculiar  characters  which  give  it  so  vast  a  value. 

These  are  two,  namely,  its  ductiuty  when  heated,  and  transparency 
when  cold,  both  nearly  perfect  In  its  employment  for  vessels,  we  ought 
always  to  exhibit  its  ductility,  and  in  its  employment  for  windows  its  timns- 
parency.  All  work  in  glass  is  bad  which  does  not,  with  loud  voice,  proclaim 
one  or  other  of  these  great  qualities. 

Consequently,  all  cut  glass  is  barbarous:  for  the  cutting  conceals  its 
ductility,  and  confuses  it  with  crystaL  Also,  all  very  neat,  finished,  and 
perfect  form  in  glass  is  barbarous:  for  this  fails  in  proclaiming  another  of 
its  great  virtues;  namely,  the  ease  with  which  its  light  substance  can  be 
moulded  or  blown  into  any  form,  so  long  as  perfect  accuracy  be  not  required. 
In  metal,  which,  even  when  heated  enough  to  be  thoroughly  malleable, 
retains  yet  such  weight  and  consbtency  as  render  it  susceptible  of  the  firmest  ^ 
handling  and  retention  of  the  most  delicate  form,  great  precision  of  work- 
manship is  admissible ;  but  in  glass,  which  when  once  softened  must  be 
blown  or  moulded,  not  hammered,  and  which  is  liable  to  lose,  by  con- 
traction or  subsidence,  the  finest  of  the  forms  given  to  it,  no  delicate  outlines 
are  to  be  attempted,  but  only  such  fantastic  and  fickle  grace  as  the  mind  of 
the  workman  can  conceive  and  execute  on  the  instant.  The  more  wild,  ex- 
travagant, and  grotesque  in  their  gracefulness  the  forms  are,  the  better.  No 
material  is  so  adapted  for  giving  full  play  to  the  imagination,  but  it  must  not 
be  wrought  with  refinement  or  painfulness,  still  less  with  costliness.  For  as 
in  gratitude  we  are  to  proclaim  its  virtues,  so  in  all  honesty  we  are  to  confess 
its  imperfections ;  and  while  we  triumphantly  set  forth  its  transparency,  we 
are  also  frankly  to  admit  its  fragility,  and  therefore  not  to  waste  much  time 
upon  it,  nor  put  any  real  art  into  it  when  intended  for  daily  use.  No  work- 
man ought  ever  to  spend  more  than  an  hour  in  the  making  of  any  glass  vessel. 

Next  in  the  case  of  windows,  the  points  which  we  have  to  insist  upon  are, 
the  transparency  of  the  glass  and  its  susceptibility  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours ;  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  turn  painted  windows  into  pretty 
pictures  is  one  of  the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  barbarisms  of  this  pre- 
eminently barbarous  century.  It  originated,  I  suppose,  with  the  Germans, 
who  seem  for  the  present  distinguished  among  European  nations  by  the  loss 
of  the  sense  of  colour  ;  ^  but  it  appears  of  late  to  have  considerable  chance  of 
establishing  itself  in  England :  and  it  is  a  two-edged  error,  striking  in  two 
directions ;  first  at  the  healthy  appreciation  of  painting,  and  then  at  the 
healthy  appreciation  of  glass.  Colour,  ground  with  oil,  and  laid  on  a  solid 
opaque  ground,  furnishes  to  the  human  hand  the  most  exquisite  means  of  ex- 
pression which  the  human  sight  and  invention  can  find  or  require.^     By  its  two 

^  [So  in  the  MS.,  and  this  appears  the  right  reading;  ^^ finest"  in  all  previous 

editions.] 

•  [On  the  German,  as  the  ^' muddy  Rchool,"  see  Vol.  III.  p.  351.] 

'  [Compare  The  Relation  between  Michael  Angela  and  Tintoret,  where  Ruskin  describes 

oil-painting  as  ''the  art  of  arts."] 
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opposite  qualities,  each  naturally  and  easily  attainable,  of  transparency  in 
shadow  and  opacity  in  light,  it  complies  with  the  conditions  of  nature  ;  and  by 
its  perfect  govemableness  it  permits  the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  subtlety 
in  the  harmonies  of  colour,  as  well  as  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  drawing. 
Glass,  considered  as  a  material  for  a  picture,  is  exactly  as  bad  as  oil  paint  is 
good.  It  sets  out  by  reversing  the  conditions  of  nature,  by  making  the  lights 
transparent  and  the  shadows  opaque ;  and  the  ungovemaHeness  of  its  colour 
(changing  in  the  furnace),  and  its  violence  (being  always  on  a  high  key, 
because  produced  by  actual  light),  render  it  so  disadvantageous  in  every  way, 
that  the  result  of  working  in  it  for  pictorial  effect  would  infallibly  be  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  appreciation  of  the  noble  qualities  of  pictorial  colour. 

In  the  second  place,  this  modem  barbarism  destroys  the  true  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  glass.  It  denies,  and  endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to 
conceal,  the  transparency,  which  is  not  only  its  great  virtue  in  a  merely  utili- 
tarian point  of  view,  but  its  great  spiritual  character ;  the  character  by  which 
in  church  architecture  it  becomes  most  touchingly  impressive,  as  typical  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  heart  of  man;  a  typical  expression 
rendered  speci6c  and  intense  by  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  its  sevenfold 
hues ;  *  and  therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  window  into  a  picture,  we 
at  once  lose  the  sanctity  and  power  of  the  noble  material,  and  employ  it  to  an 
end  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  ever  worthily  attain.  The  true 
perfection  of  a  painted  window  is  to  be  serene,  intense,  brilliant,  like  flaming 
jewellery ;  full  of  easily  legible  and  quaint  subjects,  and  exquisitely  subtle,  yet 
simple,  in  its  harmonies.  In  a  word,  this  perfection  has  been  consummated 
in  the  designs,  never  to  be  surpassed,  if  ever  again  to  be  approached  by  human 
art,  of  the  French  windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.^ 

*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  more  necessary  to  the  progress  of  European 
art  in  the  present  day  than  the  complete  understanding  of  this  sanctitjr  of  Colour.^  I 
had  much  pleasure  in  finding  it,  the  other  day,  fully  understood  and  thus  sweetly 
expressed  in  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  a  Miss  Maynurd  : 

"  For  still  in  every  land,  though  to  Thy  name 
Arose  no  temple,— still  in  every  age. 
Though  heedless  mau  had  quite  forgot  Thy  praise. 
We  praised  thee  ;  and  at  rise  and  set  of  sun 
Did  we  assemble  duly,  and  intone 
A  choral  hymn  that  all  the  lands  might  hear. 
In  heaven,  on  earth,  and  on  the  deep  we  praised  Thee, 
Singly,  or  mingled  in  sweet  sisterhood. 
But  now,  acknowledged  ministrants,  we  come, 
Co-worshippers  with  man  in  this  Thy  house. 
We,  the  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Light,  to  praise 
Thee,  Light  of  Light !  Thee,  God  of  very  God  ! " 

— A  Dream  of  Fair  Coloure.^ 

These  poems  seem  to  he  otherwise  remarkable  for  a  very  unobtrusive  and  pure 
religious  feeling  in  subjects  connected  with  art 

^  [See  on  the  subject  of  painted  glass,  in  Vol.  XIL,  Ruskin's  letters  to  his  friend, 
Edmund  Oldfield,  and  note  on  p.  Ill  above.] 

^  [See  note  on  p.  172  above.  J 

'  [One  of  the  pieces  (p.  68)  in  a  volume  of  Poemt  by  Mary  Maynard,  iasued  by 
Roskm's  publishera,  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  1851.] 
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[Appendices  13, 14,  and  15  are  added  in  this  Edition.] 
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LETTERS  ON  "THE  STONES  OF  VENICE "^ 

From  The  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  March  16,  1872. 

MR.   RUSKIN'S  INFLUENCE:  A  DEFENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  PaU  Matt  GaseHe" 

Sir, — I  receive  many  letters  just  now  requesting  me  to  take  notice  of  the 
new  theory  respecting  Turner  s  work  put  forward  by  Dr.  Liebreich  in  his 
recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.*  Will  you  permit  me  to  observe  in  3rour 
columns,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  no  time  for  the  contradiction  of  the  various 
foolish  opinions  and  assertions  which  from  time  to  time  are  put  forward 
respecting  Turner  or  his  pictures?  All  that  is  necessary  for  any  person 
generally  interested  in  the  arts  to  know  about  Turner  was  clearly  stated  in 
Modem  Painten  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  state  it  again^  nor 
to  contradict  any  contradictions  of  it.  Dr.  Liebreich  is  an  ingenious  and 
zealous  scientific  person.  The  public  may  derive  much  benefit  from  consult- 
ing him  on  the  subject  of  spectacles — not  on  that  of  art. 

As  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  you  at  any  rate,  may  I  say 
further  that  I  wish  your  critic  of  Mr.  Elastlake's  book  '  on  the  Gothic  revival 

^  [The  first  part  of  the  first  letter  here  given  deals  with  another  subject,  but  the 
rest  of  it  and  tne  whole  of  the  second  letter  are  closely  connected  with  a  topic  dis- 
cussed in  the  Introduction  (above^  p.  Ivi.) ;  they  are  for  this  reason  printed  in  this 
place.  The  letters  were  reprinted  m  ArrowM  af  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  229-233. 
The  headings  here  given  are  taken  from  that  hook.  In  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  they  were 
"Mr.  Ruskin^s  Criticism"  and  "The  Influence  of  Mr.  Ruskiu's  Criticism."] 

*  [On  Friday,  March  8,  1872,  entitled  "  Turner  and  Mulready— On  the  Effect  of 
certain  Faults  of  V^ision  on  Painting,  with  especial  reference  to  their  Works."  The 
argument  of  the  lecturer,  and  distinguished  oculist,  was  that  the  change  of  style  in 
the  pictures  of  Turner  was  due  to  a  change  in  his  eyes  which  developed  itself  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  1872, 
vol.  vi.  p.  450.)] 

^  [See  above,  p.  liv.  The  Pall  Mall  reviewer  was  '^disposed  to  say  that  Mr, 
Ruskiu's  direct  and  immediate  influences  had  almost  always  been  in  the  wrong; 
and  his  more  indirect  influences  as  often  in  the  right."  It  is  upon  these  words  that 
Ruskin  comments  here,  and  to  this  comment  the  critic  replied  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  20th  inst.  The  main  portion  of  his  reply 
was  as  follows:  ''The  direct  influences,  then,  which  1  had  principally  in  my  mind 
were  those  which  had  resulted  in  a  preference  for  Venetian  over  English  Gothic,  in  the 
underrating  of  expressional  character  in  architecture,  and  the  overrating  of  sculp- 
tured ornament,  especially  of  a  naturalistic  and  imitative  character,  and  more 
generally  in  an  exclusiveness  which  limited  the  due  influence  of  some,  as  I  think, 
noble  styles  of  architecture.  By  the  indirect  influences  I  meant  the  habit  of  looking 
at  questions  of  architectural  art  in  the  light  of  imaginative  ideas  ;  the  recognition  of 
the  vital  importance  of  such  questions  even  in  their  least  important  details;  and 
generally  an  enthusiasm  and  activity  which  could  have  resulted  from  no  less  a  force 
than  Mr.  Ruskin's  wondrously  suggestive  genius."    To  this  explanation  Ruskin  replied 
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would  explain  what  he  means  by  saying  that  mj  direct  influence  on  archi- 
tecture is  always  wrong,  and  my  indirect  influence  right ;  because,  if  that  be 
so,  I  will  try  to  exercise  only  indirect  influence  on  my  Oxford  pupils.  But 
the  &ct  to  my  own  notion  is  otherwise.  I  am  proud  enough  to  hope,  for 
instance,  that  I  have  had  some  direct  influence  on  Mr.  Street ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  the  public  will  have  more  satisfaction  from  his  Law  Courts  ^ 
than  they  have  had  from  anjrthing  built  within  flfty  years.  But  I  have  had 
indirect  influence  on  nearly  every  cheap  villa-builder  between  this^  and 
Bromley;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  public-house  near  the  Crystal  Palace  but 
sells  its  gin  and  bitters  under  pseudo-Venetian  capitals  copied  from  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  of  Health  or  of  Miracles.  And  one  of  my  principal 
notions  for  leaving  my  present  house  is  that  it  is  surrounded  everywhere  by 
the  accursed  Frankenstein  monsters  of,  indirectly,  my  own  making. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 
March  15. 


From  The  Pali  Mali  Gazette,  March  21, 1872, 

MR.   RUSKIN'S   INFLUENCE:  A   REJOINDER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Faii  MaU  GazeUe" 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  critic's  reply  to  my  question,  but  beg  to  observe 
that,  meaning  what  he  explains  himself  to  have  meant,  he  should  simply 
have  said  that  my  influence  on  temper  was  right,  and  on  taste  wrong ;  the 
influence  being  in  both  cases  equally  "  direct."  On  questions  of  taste  I  will 
not  venture  into  discussion  with  him,  but  must  be  permitted  to  correct  his 
statement  that  I  have  persuaded  any  one  to  prefer  Venetian  to  English 
Gothic.  I  have  stated'  that  Italian — chiefly  Pisan  and  Florentine — Gothic 
is  the  noblest  school  of  Gothic  hitherto  existent,  which  is  true ;  and  that  one 
form  of  Venetian  Gothic  deserves  singular  respect  for  the  manner  of  its 
development.  I  gave  the  mouldings  and  shaft  measurements  of  that  form,^ 
and  to  so  little  purpose,  that  I  challenge  your  critic  to  find  in  London,  or 
within  twenty  miles  of  it,  a  single  Venetian  casement  built  on  the  sections 

in  his  second  letter  ou  the  subject.  The  Pttii  MaU  reviewer  may  have  been  Coventry 
Patmore,  who  was  a  contributor  to  that  journal  during  the  editorship  of  his  Ariend, 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  and  who  had  made  the  point  about  ^Minderrating  of 
expressional  character"  in  a  review  elsewhere  of  The  Stone*  of  Venice:  see  VoL  IX. 
p.  xl.l 

^  [Mr.  Street's  design  for  the  New  Law  Courts  was,  after  much  discussion,  selected. 
May  30,  1868,  and  approved  by  commission,  August,  1870.  The  building  was  not, 
however,  begun  till  February,  1874,  and  the  hope  expressed  in  this  letter  is  therefore, 
unfortunately,  no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  work  itself.] 

^  [Denmark  Hill.  Ruskin  sold  his  house  there  in  1872,  and  settled  permanently 
at  Brantwood,  which  he  had  bought,  in  the  autumn  of  that  3^ear.] 


3  [See  Vol.  VllL  p.  13.] 


'See  ^' Arabian  Windows  in  the  Campo  Santa  Maria,  Mater  Domini,"  Plate  ii. 
of  the  Exampiee  of  the  Architecture  cf  Venice,  reprinted  in  the  next  volume ;  and  see, 
too,  in  this  volume  chapter  vii., ''  Gothic  Pklaces.'*] 
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which  I  gave  as  normaL  For  Venetian  architecture  developed  out  of 
moral  consciousness  I  decline  to  be  answerable.  His  accusation  is  that  I  in- 
duced architects  to  study  sculpture  more^  and  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
**  expressional  character  "  less.  I  admit  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  tell  me 
what,  before  my  baneful  influence  began  to  be  felt,  the  expressional  character 
of  our  building  was ;  and  I  will  reconsider  my  principles  if  he  can  point  out 
to  me,  on  any  modem  building  either  in  London  or,  as  aforesaid,  within 
twenty  miles  round,  a  single  piece  of  good  sculpture  of  which  the  architect 
repents,  or  the  public  complains. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN* 
March  21. 
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PREFACE   BY   WILLIAM  MORRIS  TO  CHAPTER  VL 
("THE  NATURE   OF  GOTHIC ''M 

The  chapter  which  is  here  put  before  the  reader  can  be  well  considered  as  a 
separate  piece  of  work,  although  it  contains  here  and  there  references  to  what 
has  gone  before  in  The  Stones  of  Venice.  To  my  mind,  and  I  beheve  to  some 
others,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  written  by  the  author,  and  in 
future  days  will  be  considered  as  one  of  the  very  few  necessary  and  inevitable 
utterances  of  the  century.  To  some  of  us  when  we  first  read  it,  now  many 
years  ago,  it  seemed  to  point  out  a  new  road  on  which  the  world  should 
travel.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  disappointments  of  forty  years,  and  although 
some  of  us,  John  Ruskin  amongst  others,  have  since  learned  what  the  equip- 
ment for  that  journey  must  be,  and  how  many  things  must  be  changed  before 
we  are  equipped,  yet  we  can  still  see  no  other  way  out  of  the  folly  and  de- 
gradation of  civilisation.  For  the  lesson  which  Ruskin  here  teaches  us,  is 
that  art  is  the  expression  of  man's  pleasure  in  labour ;  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  rejoice  in  his  work,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to-day,  there 
have  been  times  when  he  did  rejoice  in  it ;  and  lastly,  that  unless  man's 
work  once  again  becomes  a  pleasure  to  him,  the  token  of  which  change  will 
be  that  beauty  is  once  again  a  natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  all  but  the  worthless  must  toil  in  pain,  and  therefore  live  in 
pain.  So  that  the  result  of  the  thousands  of  years  of  man's  eflPort  on  the 
earth  must  be  general  unhappiness  and  universal  degradation — unhappiness 
and  degradation,  the  conscious  burden  of  which  will  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  man's  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  power  over  material 
nature. 

If  this  be  true,  as  I  for  one  most  firmly  believe,  it  follows  that  the  hallow- 
ing of  labour  by  art  is  the  one  aim  for  us  at  the  present  day.  If  politics  are 
to  be  anything  else  than  an  empty  game,  more  exciting  but  less  innocent 

^  [For  particulars  about  the  separate  edition  of  chapter  vi.  in  which  this  preface 
appeared,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  Iviii.,  and  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  Ixviii.] 
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than  those  which  are  confessedly  games  of  skill  or  chance^  it  is  toward  this 
goal  of  the  happiness  of  labour  that  they  mast  make.  Science  has  in  these 
latter  days  made  such  stupendous  strides^  and  is  attended  by  such  a  crowd  of 
votaries,  many  of  whom  are  doubtless  single-hearted,  and  worship  in  her  not 
the  purse  of  riches  and  power,  but  the  casket  of  knowledge,  that  she  seems 
to  need  no  more  than  a  little  humility  to  temper  the  insolence  of  her 
triumph,  which  has  taught  us  everything  except  how  to  be  happy.  Man  has 
gained  mechanical  victory  over  nature,  which  in  time  to  come  he  may  be 
able  to  enjoy,  instead  of  starving  amidst  of  it.  In  those  days  science  also 
may  be  happy;  yet  not  before  the  second  birth  of  art,  accompanied  by 
the  happiness  of  labour,  has  given  her  rest  from  the  toil  of  dragging  the  car 
of  commerce.  Lastly,  it  may  well  be  that  the  human  race  will  never  cease 
striving  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  reason  for  its  own  existence ;  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  may  do  this  in  a  calmer  and  more  satisfactory  mood  when  it 
has  not  to  ask  the  question.  Why  were  we  bom  to  be  so  miserable.^  but 
rather,  Why  were  we  bom  to  be  so  happy?  At  least  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  time  enough  for  us  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  that  it  need  not 
engross  the  best  energies  of  mankind,  when  there  is  so  much  to  do  other- 
where. 

But  for  this  aim  of  at  last  gaining  happiness  through  our  daily  and 
necessary  labour,  the  time  is  short  enough,  the  need  so  urgent,  that  we  may 
well  wonder  that  those  who  groan  under  the  burden  of  unhappiness  can  think 
of  anything  else ;  and  we  may  well  admire  and  love  the  man  who  here  called 
the  attention  of  English-speaking  people  to  this  momentous  subject,  and  that 
with  such  directness  and  clearness  of  insight,  that  his  words  could  not  be 
disregarded.  I  know,  indeed,  that  Ruskin  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  put 
forward  the  possibility  and  the  urgent  necessity  that  men  should  take 
pleasure  in  labour,  for  Robert  Owen  showed  how  by  companionship  and 
goodwill  labour  might  be  made  at  least  endurable ;  and  in  France  Charles 
Fourier  ^  dealt  with  the  subject  at  great  length,  and  the  whole  of  his  elaborate 
system  for  the  reconstruction  of  society  is  founded  on  the  certain  hope  of 
gaining  pleasure  in  labour.  But  in  their  times  neither  Owen  nor  Fourier 
could  possibly  have  found  the  key  to  the  problem  with  which  Ruskin  was 
provided.  Fourier  depends  not  on  art  for  the  motive  power  of  the  realisation 
of  pleasure  in  labour,  but  on  incitements,  which,  though  they  would  not  be 
lacking  in  any  decent  state  of  society,  are  rather  incidental  than  essential 
parts  of  pleasurable  work ;  and  on  reasonable  arrangements,  which  would 
certainly  lighten  the  burden  of  labour,  but  would  not  procure  for  it  the 
element  of  sensuous  pleasure,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  true  art  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  said  that  Fourier  and  Ruskin  were  touched  by  the  same 
instinct,  and  it  is  instructive  and  hopeful  to  note  how  they  arrived  at  the 
same  point  by  such  very  different  roads. 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  wonder  that  in  this  important  chapter  of 
Ruskin  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  consider  the  ethical  and  political,  rather 

^  [The  social  experiments  of  Robert  Owen  (1771-1868),  included,  it  will  be 
remembered,  an  ^'  institution  for  the  formation  of  character "  (1814),  and  **  villages 
of  unity  and  co-operation  "  (1817)-  An  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  '^  phalan- 
steries'  sketched  oat  by  Fourier  (1772-1837)  in  his  ThSorie  de*  Quatre  MouvemenU 
(1808),  was  that  by  the  organisation  of  labour  in  accordance  with  individual  aptitudes 
no  occupation  should  become  irksome.] 
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than  what  would  ordinarily  be  thought  the  artistic  side  of  it.  I  must  answer 
that,  delightful  as  is  that  portion  of  Ruskin's  work  which  describes,  analyses, 
and  criticises  art,  old  and  new,  yet  this  is  not  after  all  the  most  characteristic 
side  of  his  writings.  Indeed,  from  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  this  chapter 
here  reprinted,  those  ethical  and  political  considerations  have  never  been 
absent  from  his  criticism  of  art ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  just  this  part  of  his 
work,  fairly  begun  in  The  Nature  of  Gothic,  and  brought  to  its  culmination  in 
that  great  book  Unto  This  Last,  which  has  had  the  most  enduring  and  bene- 
ficent effect  on  his  contemporaries,  and  will  have  through  them  on  succeeding 
generations.  John  Ruskin,  the  critic  of  art;  has  not  only  given  the  keenest 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  readers  by  his  life-like  description,  and  the  ingenuity 
and  delicacy  of  his  analysis  of  works  of  art,  but  he  has  let  a  flood  of  daylight 
into  the  cloud  of  sham-technical  twaddle  which  was  once  the  whole  substance 
of  '*  art-criticism,"  and  is  still  its  staple,  and  that  is  much.  But  it  is  far  more 
that  John  Ruskin,  the  teacher  of  morals  and  politics  (I  do  not  use  this  word 
in  the  nevrspaper  sense)  has  done  serious  and  solid  work  towards  that  new 
birth  of  society,  without  which  genuine  art,  the  expression  of  man's  pleasure 
in  his  handiwork,  must  inevitably  cease  altogether,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

William  Morris. 

Keliisoott  House,  Hammersmith, 
Fsbruary  16th,  1892. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  TO  CHAPTER  \UL 
(**THE  DUCAL  PALACE") 

[In  the  ''Travellen'  Edition/'  volume  L  (1879),  tlie  foUowing  additioa  to  CtM^ter 
viiL  was  appended  : — ] 

"Note 

'^  I  have  printed  the  chapter  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  quite  one  of  the  noat 
important  pieces  of  work  done  in  my  life,  without  alteration  of  its  references 
to  the  plates  of  the  first  edition,  because  I  hope  both  to  republish  some  of 
those  plates,  and,  together  with  them,  a  few  permanent  photographs  (bo^ 
from  the  sculpture  of  the  Palace  itself,  and  fixun  mj  own  drawings  of  its 
details),  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  possessors  of  this  smaller  raition  to 
bind  with  the  book  or  not,  as  they  please.  This  separate  publication  I  can 
now  soon  get  set  in  hand ;  and  I  believe  it  will  cause  much  less  confusion  to 
leave  for  the  present  the  references  to  the  old  plates  untouched.  The  wood- 
blocks  used  for  the  first  three  figures  in  this  chapter  are  the  original  ones ; 
that  of  the  Ducal  Palace  fa9ade  were  drawn  on  the  wood  by  my  own  hand, 
and  cost  me  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth,  being  merely  given  for  division 
and  proportion.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  omitted  in  this 
edition  ailer  '  The  Quarry,'  will  be  republished  in  the  series  of  my  reprinted 
works,  with  its  original  wood>blocks. 

"  But  my  mind  is  mainly  set  now  on  getting  some  worthv  illustration  of 
the  St.  Mark's  Mosaics,  and  of  such  remains  of  the  old  capitals  (now  for  ever 
removed,  in  process  of  the  Palace  restoration,  from  their  life  in  sea,  wind,  and 
sunlight,  and  their  ancient  duty  to  a  museum>grave)  as  I  have  useful  record 
of,  drawn  in  their  native  light  The  series,  both  of  these  and  of  the  earlier 
mosaics,  of  which  the  sequence  is  sketched  in  the  preceding  volume,  and 
further  explained  in  the  third  number  of  SL  Marks  Resi^  become  to  me 
every  hour  of  my  life  more  precious,  both  for  their  art  and  their  meaning ; 
and  if  any  of  ray  readers  care  to  help  me,  in  my  old  age,  to  fulfil  my  life's 
work  rightly,  let  them  send  what  pence  they  can  spare  for  these  objects  to 
my  publisher,  Mr.  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent. 

"  Since  writing  the  first  part  of  this  note,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bume  Jones,  assuring  me  of  his  earnest  sympathy  in  its  object,  and  giving 
me  hope  even  of  his  superintendence  of  the  drawings,  which  I  have  already 
desired  to  be  undertaken.  But  I  am  no  longer  able  to  continue  work  of  thb 
kind  at  my  own  cost ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  my  purpose  must  entirely  depend 
on  the  money-help  given  me  by  my  readers." 

gliis  note  of  1879  touches  upon  four  matters  which  require  some  explanation  : — 
uskin's  schemes  for  securing  and  publishing  illustrations  of  details  of  8t  Mark's 
and  the  Ducal  Palace ;  and  in  connection  with  these  (2^  the  restoration  of  mosaics 
in  St  Mark's,  (3)  the  restoration  of  the  fiihric  of  that  building,  and  (4)  the  restoration 
of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

(1)  Particulars  under  this  head  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Rusldn  Museum  at  Sheffield,  where  are  preserved  the 
pictures,  drawings,  and  casts  which  were  executed  for  him  in  later  years.    The  scheme 
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of  publishinff  separately  some  of  the  plates  in  Th§  Stone*  qf  Venice,  together  with 
additional  photographs^  was,  a»  already  stated^  abandoned  (Vol.  IX.  p.  16) ;  and  in 
the  later  issues  of  the  "  Travellers'  £dition/'  a  publisher's  note  was  appended  to  that 
effect  Nor  was  The  Stone*  of  Venice  included  in  the  ''Works'*  series;  it  was  re- 
published instead  in  its  original  form.  Ruskin  did,  however,  have  several  photographs 
taken  at  Venice,  copies  of  which  he  placed  on  sale  (from  the  year  1877  onwards)  with 
his  agent  and  former  assistant,  Mr.  William  Ward,  of  2  Church  Terrace,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  the  later  volume  of  this  edition  containing  Si,  Mark's 
Beet ;  some  of  them  may  still  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Ward.  Several  of  the  Venetian 
drawings,  etc.,  in  the  Kuskin  Museum  have  also  been  photographed ;  copies  may  be 
obtain^  from  the  Curator.  Some  casts  which  were  made  for  Ruskin  in  1851-1852  are 
mentioned  below. 

(2)  and  (8)  Particulan  on  these  subjects  are  given  in  the  later  volume,  just 
referred  to,  which  includes  various  fiy-leaves  and  occasional  pieces  by  Raskin  oa  the 
subjects  in  question. 

(4)  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  give  here  some  particulars  with  regard  to  restora- 
tions of  the  Ducal  Pnlace,  because  the  foregoing  chapter  contains  Ruskiu's  principal, 
and  a  verv  detailed,  account  of  the  capitals,  etc  Ruskin  says  (Notee  on  Proui  and 
Sunt,  9,  No.  58  n.)  that  **  no  man  with  a  heart  will  ever  draw  the  patched  skeleton  " 
of  the  Palace  any  more  ;  but  the  restorers  have,  as  far  as  possible,  aimed  at  obscuring 
the  distinction  between  new  and  old ;  and  readers  who  use  the  volume  on  the  spot 
may,  therefore,  desire  information  on  this  point 

llie  principal  restoration  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  in  modem  times,  after  being  in 
progress  for  some  twenty  years,  was  completed  in  1889.  The  following  account  of 
the  work,  no  doubt  derived  from  the  arcnitect  in  charge,  appeared  in  the  Timee  of 
September  16,  1880,  and  states  the  case  for  the  restoration.  The  Palace,  it  should  be 
explained,  is  built  on  piles,  but  rests  on  a  stratum  of  stiff  sand. 

''  To  appreciate  what  has  been  done,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  weaknesses  of 
construction  in  the  old  building,  due  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  tiie  eariy 
builders,  or  to  the  lack  of  those  mechanical  appliances  which  modem  art  has 
developed.  .  .  .  (When  the  second  palace  was  built)  the  exterior  of  the  old  building 
was  pulled  down  and  the  new  laid  on  the  old  foundations,  and  at  the  south-east 
angle  certainly  without  strengthening  the  foundations  intended  for  a  much  lighter 
bunding.  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  the  piling  of  the  enormous  weight  of  the  present 
mass  on  the  slight  foundation  was  that  the  foundation  sank  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  superstructure  on  the  angle  was  thrown  forward  to  the  distance  of  twenty-eight 
centimetres,  and,  but  for  shoring,  must  finally  have  sent  the  angle  into  the  canal. 
Tlie  columns  of  the  lower  colonnade,  at  the  angles  south-east  and  south-west,  were 
braced  by  iron  bars,  which  ran  through  the  capitals  so  as  to  add  the  strength  of 
the  whole  to  the  corner  column  which  bore  the  direct  push.  These  bars,  increasing 
in  size  by  oxidation,  split  the  capitals  without  a  single  exception,  thus  weakening 
the  building  rather  than  strengthening  it.  Where  the  columns  rested  on  the  stylobate 
the  bed  was  prepared  for  equalising  the  pressure  by  pouring  lead  between.  But  this 
was  never  equally  distributed,  and  the  pressure  was  not  equalised,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  the  columns  sometimes  split,  and,  as  the  capitals  were  similarly 
arranged  and  took  more  directly  the  pressure,  they  oftener  split,  and  in  some  cases 
were  crushed  into  many  pieces,  the  corner-stone  on  the  soutii-west  angle  into  thirty 
or  forty  fragments.  On  the  second-story  colonnade  the  capitals  were  tried  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  colonnade,  and  every  capital 
was  split,  and  in  some  cases  fractured  badly,  llien  came  the  fire  of  1577>  which 
ruined  the  angle  of  the  Ponte  di  Paglia  especially,  and  when  the  building  had 
escaped  the  Renaissance  restorers,  and  the  commission  of  architects  decided  to 
restore  it  as  much  as  possible  to  its  original  condition,  the  five  arches  at  that  angle 
were  walled  up  solidly.  This  prevented  any  further  deterioration  on  that  side,  but 
the  south-west  angle,  that  of  the  Adam  and  £ve  group,  was  so  weakened  that,  but 
for  the  shoring  up,  it  had  fallen  into  the  Piazzetta. 

"  To  remedy  all  these  defects  and  release  the  building  from  the  disfigurements  of  the 
balks  of  timber,  which  alone  prevented  it  from  &lling  into  the  Grand  Canal  or 
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Plaasetta^  it  was  necetsaiy  to  remore  every  oolnmn  of  both  gallerieiuind  replace  every 
defective  ttone.  The  arches  were  filled  up  with  solid  masses  of  timber  and  then 
wedged  np  till  the  column  and  capital  were  liberated,  and^  this  being  done  by  sectionsy 
the  columns^  where  found  fataUy  injured^  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  the  capitals  in 
the  same  state  were  copied,  the  stones  of  the  arches  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
and  renewal,  and  the  bed  was  prepared  by  the  interolacing  of  a  sheet  of  lead,  which, 
jrielding  to  the  pressure,  adapted  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surfinces  and  gave  an 
equal  bearing.  The  iron'  braces  were  replaced  by  a  system  consisting  of  bronze 
sockets,  let  into  the  footstones  of  the  arch,  into  which  the  iron  braced  were  screwed,  so  as 
to  be  removable  if  in  time  they  are  weakened  by  oxidation  and  require  renewal,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  strain  is  removed  from  the  capital,  which  is  a  sculptured  stone,  and 
thrown  on  the  footstone,  which  is  simple  masonry. 

"  On  the  south-east  comer  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  building  twenty-eight 
centimetres  to  restore  the  eauilibrium,  and  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  renew 
almost  the  entire  stonework  or  the  arches  and  entablatures ;  the  foundations  had  to  be 
strengthened  and  the  whole  angle  rebuilt.  All  this  has  been  done,  and  every  column 
and  capital  has  been  replaced,  or,  if  possible,  repaired  ;  the  walls,  where  weaKened  by 
fire,  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  last  brace  of  timber  has  been  removed,  so  that 
the  old  building  now  stands  as  no  one  of  this  generation  has  seen  it — on  its  proper 
foundations.  .  .  . 

''But  all  this  was  only  g^ood  and  successful  engineering.  Something  more  was 
necessary  to  restore  to  us  the  palace  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This,  too,  has  been 
done.  The  broken  capitals,  where  beyond  mending  and  service,  were  cemented  together 
and  copied  with  the  most  absolute  exactitude,^  the  great  capitals  requiring  the  work  of 
a  competent  sculptor  two  years.  Where  repairs  were  possible  the  pieces  were  brought 
together  and  cemented,  and  bronze  rings  were  shrunk  into  circular  grooves  in  the 
upper  and  lower  surfiices  of  the  stone,  beuig  first  cushioned  with  lead ;  the  fragments 
of  the  ornamentation  replaced  if  exiKting,  and  if  not  by  new  work,  cemented  and  held 
by  bronze  clamps,  and  so  perfectiy  imitated  that  very  few  people  who  will  walk  along 
the  Piazzetta  will  be  able  to  tell  which  of  the  capitals  are  tiie  new  and  which  are  the 
old.  I  cannot  The  stains,  the  marks  of  time  and  weather,  have  been  so  perfectly 
imitated  on  the  new  stone  that  the  closest  scrutiny  is  necessary  to  see  what  is  weather- 
worn and  what  is  artificially  treated." 

The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  colunms  and  capitals  have  been  kindly 
supplied  to  the  editors  by  Professor  Del  Piccolo,  the  present  architect  in  charge,  through 
Dr.  Alexander  Robertson  of  Venice : — 

DOGE'S  PALACE  CAPITALS 


PONTK  DILLA  PaOUA 


No.  Na 

1.  Upper  part  of  oolomn  and  pilaster  renewed.       19. 

2.  New  Capital.  20. 
8.  New  Column.  New  Capital.                               21. 

4.  Mored  and  pat  back.  22. 

5.  New  Column.  New  Capital.                                23. 

6.  New  Capital.  24. 

7.  As  it  was.  26, 

8.  „      „  28. 

9.  „      „  27. 

10.  ,1      •!  *8. 

11.  )i      II  3ai. 

12.    ,1    M  9a 

13.  II      It  vl. 

14.  II      n  32. 
16.  New  Column.  33. 

16.  New  Capital.  34. 

17.  New  Column.  New  CapitaL                               K. 

18.  New  Column.  New  Capital.                               36. 


New  Column.    New  CapitaL 

New  Column.     New  CapitaL 

New  Column.    New  Capital. 

Mored  and  put  back. 

New  Column. 

New  Column. 

New  Column.    New  Capital. 

Mored  and  put  back. 

New  Column.    New  Capital. 

Mored  and  put  back. 


)) 

f> 

)t 

t) 

If 
NewColuDm. 

New  Column. 

New  Column. 


it 
tt 
it 


»  [This  whole  paasage  must  be  taken,  of  course,  with  reserve,  as  being  an  ex  pmrte 
statement  on  behalf  of  those  responsible  for  the  work.  It  seems  donbtfol  whether 
even  the  inaoriptions  are  alwaya  accurate :  see  note  on  p.  411  above.] 
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It  was  the  conviction  of  the  authorities  after  the  restorations  above  described  that 
the  Ducal  Palace  would  '^  stand  in  good  condition  as  long  as  it  has  stood.  ^^  But  the 
£dl  of  the  Campanile  in  1902  (see  Vol.  IX.  p.  248  n.)  naturally  compelled  attention 
once  more  to  the  state  of  the  Palace.  Considerable  danger  was  seen  to  be  possible  at 
the  south-east  comer,  where  the  books  of  the  Bibliotera  Mariana  were  placed.  These 
have  now  been  removed,  for  "  behind  the  bookcases  serious  diagonal  lesions  are  visible 
in  the  walls,  and  the  spectator  feels  as  though  the  brickwork  were  slowly  tumbling 
outwards  towards  the  canaletto  crossed  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs."  The  cause  of  this 
movement  was  soon  discovered,  and  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  carelessness  too 
often  provides  the  necessity  for  subsequent  restoration.  A  lift  was  required  to  convey 
books  from  one  floor  of  the  library  to  another.  The  builder  who  had  charge  of  the 
works  ''did  not  scruple  to  cut  through  one  of  the  chief  internal  walls  that  run  parallel 
to  the  fa9ade.  Not  only  did  he  maJce  an  aperture  fully  twenty  feet  high  and  nearly 
three  feet  wide  in  this  eighteen-inch  wall,  but  he  cut  through  a  massive  iron  bar  by 
which  the  wall  had  previously  been  braced  together.  Consequently  the  whole  of  the 
semi-detached  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  aperture  and  the  cawUetto  tends  to  topple 
outwards "  (Times,  October  7>  1902).  Signer  Boni  is  devising  means  to  stop  this  move- 
ment. Other  lesions  were  discovered  in  the  wall  of  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio 
which  sustained  Untoret's  ''Paradise."  The  canvas  has  been  removed  and  is  itsdf 
being  restored  (1903),  and  the  wall  strengthened. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Ruskin  himself,  when  writing  his  description  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  had  doubts  of  the  stability  of  the  building  : — 

"  I  don't  think,"  he  wrote  to  his  Anther  (January  8,  1852),  "  the  Ducal 
Palace  will  stand  60  years  more ;  its  capitals  are  so  rent  and  worn.  I  am 
having  some  of  its  sculpture  cast — there  is  a  poor  sculptor  here  whom  it  is 
a  charity  to  employ,  and  for  a  few  shillings  I  can  get  the  meet  accurate 
facsimiles  of  pieces  of  sculpture  which  will  soon  be  lost  for  ever,  and  their 
freight  home  will  be  very  little." 

These  casts  were  used  by  Ruskin  for  reference  when  completing  his  book  at  home  : — 

"  I  am  packing  up  to-day,"  he  writes  again  to  his  father  (January  16), 
"  21  pieces  of  Ducal  Palace  capitals,  etc.,  which  are  both  invaluable  in  them- 
selves, if  I  can  get  them  sent  safe  home,  and  have  saved  me  for  the  present 
some  laborious  drawing ;  as  I  can  work  out  what  refinements  I  want  better 
from  these  than  from  the  original  pieces,  which  are  so  high  as  to  be  out  of 
convenient  sight." 

In  a  further  letter  Ruskin  encloses  a  list  of  a  first  consignment  of  the  casts,  with 
remarks  upon  some  of  them  : — 

''(March  1.) — .  .  ,  Among  the  pieces  sent  home  I  should  think  you 
would  be  interested  by  the  very  ancient  symbolical  Greek  sculpture  of  six 
sheep  under  a  palm  tree — part  of  a  tablet  of  which  I  have  cast  the  centre 
also,  which  will  come  in  next  box.  Tlie  centre  is  a  throne,  with  a  cross  and 
a  lamb,  inscribed  6  duvuf,  '  the  Lamb ' ;  on  each  side  there  are  six  sheep 
and  a  palm  tree,  inscribed  ol  ayioi  dTroaroXoi,  'the  holy  Apostles.' 

"The  Byzantine  cross,  with  the  doves  at  its  feet,  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  quaint  and  early  architectural  sculpture  ;  so  also  the  peacock  in  the  circle. 
The  three  groups  of  small  figures  are  signs  of  the  Zodiac  from  Ducal  Palace 
capitals ;  observe  the  man  holding  the  '  Pisces,'  and  Sagittarius  beside  him, 
small,  preparing  to  draw  the  bow,  which  is  on  another  piece  of  leafage.  There 
are  four  of  the  great  lions'  heads  cut  for  distant  effect,  from  Ducal  Palace ; 
and  two  pieces  of  its  magnificent  flat  foliage  at  the  angles,  which  I  cannot 
enough  admire  or  praise." 

Of  the  pieces  here  mentioned,  "  the  Lamb  "  with  the  sheep  is  described  in  St,  Mark's 
Restj  §§  43,  44;  the  Byzantine  cross,  etc.,  may  have  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  Plate  11  (facing  p.  166,  above);  the  Zodiac  is  capital  No.  18,  described  above 
(pp.  412-415) ;  the  lions  are  on  Capitals  13  and  50,  see  p.  431 ;  and  the  pieces  of 
foliage  were  doubtless  among  those  engraved  in  Plate  20  (facing  p.  431,  above). 
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Ruskin'g  fittber  fdund  his  powers  of  admiration  more  easily  sated^  and  seems  to  hare 
acknowledged  the  arrival  of  the  bulky  treasures  a  little  coldly  : — 

**  You  say^"  rejoins  his  son  (April  90),  **  that  von  suppose  they  are  neeea- 
sary.  They  are  not  necesftary,  only  great  helps  and  great  possessions.  Almost 
every  time  I  look  at  these  things,  1  get  a  new  idea,  but  I  don't  get  a  new 
idea  every  time  I  look  at  my  own  drawings.  I  have  also  spared  mytelf  a 
great  deal  of  laboar  for  the  present,  in  making  drawings,  for  which  my  eyes 
are  all  the  better.  A  cast  oi  a  piece  of  detail  is  better  than  the  best  sketch, 
for  information — though  the  sketch  is  asually  more  delightful" 

On  arriving  home  Ruskin  determined  to  share  his  ''great  poiwemriona "  with  the 
general  public,  as  indeed  he  had  all  along  intended ;  he  presented  to  the  Architeetoral 
Museum  (see  above,  p.  Ivii.)  ''  forty-five  specimens  of  Venetian  Gothic  east  from  those 
in  his  possession.'^ 
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